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New York Critics Pounce on the Pittsburgh International 


The New York critics who journeyed to 
Pittsburgh for the opening of the twenty- 
fifth international exhibition are unanimous 
in their estimate of the show,—that it 
travels some distance along the way of re- 
vealing what contemporary painting is like 
in all the nations, but that it does not go 
nearly far enough. This is said by ther all 
regretfully, sometimes apologetically, for 
they realize, as the Times critic puts it, 
that such an exhibition is bound to “con- 
tain more of history than prophecy,” and 
“the wonder is that so much of prophecy 
is there, or of that recognition of changes 
long since begun.” 

The New York critics who have written 
their estimates of the international so far 
are Forbes Watson of the World, Elisabeth 
Luther Cary of the Times, Margaret Breun- 
ing of the Evening Post, and Helen Ap- 
pleton Read of the Brooklyn Eagle. Henry 
McBride of the Sun and Royal Cortissoz 
‘of the Herald Tribune made belated trips 
and their criticisms must await another 
number of THe Arr Dicest. The Phila- 
delphia papers, the Inquirer, the Public 
Ledger and the Record, devoted much space 


filled with the usual mentionings of artists 
and individual paintings but barren of crit- 
icism, while Penelope Redd Jones of the 
Pittsburgh Post and Professor Harold 
Geoghegan of the Pittsburg Gazette Times 
it may be had their hands across their 
mouths, having to remember, perforce, what 
Pittsburgh liked and didn’t like. The latter 
made two or three cutting remarks about 
radical pictures, something for which Pitts- 
burgh may have thanked him. 

The most decided disapprobation comes 
from Miss Breuning. “If the raison d’etre 
of these large exhibitions,” she says, “is to 
furnish the people of Pittsburgh a pleasing 
diversion, agreeable rather than stimulating, 
and demanding no painful readjustment of 
artistic judgments, then there is no possible 
criticism of this finely arranged showing, as- 
sembled at such vast expenditure of time 
and money. But if it were supposed to pre- 
sent the beholder with a cross section of 
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AT LEFT —“Horitia 
(Italian); first prize ($1,500) at Carnegie International. 


ABOVE —“The Back Bedroom,’ by Dod Procter (English) ; 


awarded honorable 


and Fabiola,’ by Ferruccio Ferrazzi, 


mention at Carnegie International. 


contemporary art in Europe and America, 
it is far from its goal.” 

Mrs. Read is almost equally emphatic: 
“Long after the moderns were well estab- 
lished in museums and private collections 
throughout America they were refused ad- 
mission to the Pittsburgh international. 
And the international became no more in- 
dicative of the trend of European art than 
was the Salon des Artists Francais. Five 
years ago with the appointment of a new 
director, Homer St. Gaudens, things began 
to wake up. Modern art insinuated itself 
first in homeopathic doses—the pictures 
hung ,behind doors and in corners, their 
number so far in the minority that the 
trustees could still point to the fact that 
Pittsburgh did not subscribe seriously to that 
crazy modern stuff. 

“The next year there were more moderns, 
the examples less innocuous and the places 
allotted to them more conspicuous. It is 
rumored that those responsible came very 
near to losing their jobs, had it not been 
for the unanimous verdict of the press that 
Pittsburgh was waking up and was allow- 
ing new blood to be injected into its fast 
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second prize ($1,000) at Carnegie International. 


atrophying veins. Matters looked hopeful | A whole group of younger men are spring- 


for the fulfillment of Andrew Carnegie’s 
ideal—an annual cross-section of European 
art. But judging from the last two exhi- 
bitions a deadlock has been reached. So 
far and no farther is the very evident ver- 
dict. 

“Tf the international is to be something 
more than an example of perfect neutrality 
it will be necessary to change its machinery. 


ing up. Let a group of these replace the 
octogenerians who have been occupying wall 
space for the last quarter of a century. 
The annual Salon des Tuileries could yield 
up a group of painters who could assist 
materially in telling the story of modern 
European tendencies in art; who could show 
how they are developing or deviating from 
the ideas received from the still young 


G. K. C. Philosophizes 


G. K. Chesterton, in his department in 
The Illustrated London News, has been 
philosophizing on the subject of the Re- 
naissance. “Everybody always says. that 
the Renaissance was the beginning of the 
modern world,” he writes. “But few seem 
to have realised the real sense in which the 
modern world is rather the reverse of the 
Renaissance. It is not merely that the 
great rationalist and epicurean impulse of 
the sixteenth century has worn itself out, 
and is weaker in its own kind. If is not 
merely that the Renaissance -has grown’ old* 
though the very name of the Renaissance 
might reveal the probability. Four hun- 
dred years is rather a long time for a new- 
born babe to remain entirely new-born. 
But the case is really much stronger than 
this, in a way that is too little realised. 
By carrying out the programme we have 
really reversed the programme. When it 
is complete it becomes a contradiction in 
terms.” 

G. K. C. then pictures the workings of 
the Renaissance spirit, ever reaching out 
into the unknown vastness. But the present 
era is quite the opposite, he says. 

“Tt is no longer so much a question of 
finding things that we did not know to be 
there,” he asserts. “It is rather a question 
of bridging the distance between us aiid the 
things we do know to be there. It is a 
question of bringing distant things nearer, 
but not of seeing new things at the dis- 
tance. Columbus came to tell us that At- 
lantis was something. Marconi comes to 
tell us that the Atlantic is nothing. The 
scientific discoverer does not so much find 
things as fetch them. The discoverer is at 
this moment appealing to exactly the oppo- 
site emotions or appetites to those to which 
Columbus or Leonardo da Vinci appealed. 
He is not telling us of wonderful things 
beyond the world we know, stretching out 
further and further into the void. He is 
offering to take us more rapidly to the 
things that we do know, and to make all 


other things as far as possible identical 
with the things we know. He is offering 
us more familiarity with the things with 
which we are already familiar. 

“T am inclined to think, therefore, that 
we have come to an end of that cycle 
which began with the Renaissance, and 
which might perhaps be called the romance 
of rational curiosity. * * * It may be that 
the time has come once more for another 
kind of curiosity, such as the Greek philoso- 
phers felt in their little cities, or the me- 
dizval mystics in their little cells. Perhaps 
the time has come for the other sort of 
pilgrimage; the inward rather than the out- 
ward journey. Or perhaps for that tale of 
travel through the spiritual world, which 
showed us Ulysses and A®neas_ passing 
through the world of wailing shadows, or 
Dante walking among the dead.” 


Orpen’s 12-Hours Sleep 


In one of those curious “human interest” 
articles of which the London weeklies are 
so fond, the Sunday Express tells of great 
men who sleep much and great men who 
sleep little. Starting with Lord Balfour, 
whose habit it has been to stop in bed eleven 
to twelve hours a day, the newspaper says: 

“Lord Balfour has at least one rival in 
a younger man—Sir William Orpen—who 
takes a full twelve hours of sleep. This 
brilliant portrait painter uses up a tremen- 
dous amount of vitality in a day, for his 
twelve hours of sleep is followed by twelve 
hours of hard work of great intensity.” 


Art and Wisdom 


You take the apple 
As a still-life subject, 
Devouring it aesthetically, 
And the old vender smiles, 
For he knows 
That only he who bites into the core 
Finds the seed— 
Or tastes the worm. 
—Le Baran Cooke in Chicago Post. 


“Faun and Nymph Under a Tree,’ by K. K. Roussel (French) ; “Mountebanks and Thieves,’ by Robert Spencer (American); 


third prize ($500) at Carnegie International. 


fathers of modernism. To make room for 
them, drop out the Menards and the Bes- 
nards, the Laurens, the Camerons, the Man- 
cinis and the Titos.” ae 

Proving doubtless that the male of the 
species is more merciful than the female, 
Forbes Watson is inclined to apologize for 
the international and praise, albeit faintly, 
its efforts. “A system has been devised,” 
he explains, “whereby the paintings selected 
are expected to record impartially current 
points of view among the artists of the 
world. Homer St. Gaudens, the director, 
has done all in his power to inspire the 
various committees and juries to assemble 
exhibitions that represent living art. Each 
year he has brought forward examples of 
the more liberal or radical tendencies to 
broaden the show. Each year they :are 
placed a little more prominently.” .. This 
point he clinches by pointing out that “The 
Bathers” by de Segonzac is most promi- 
nently displayed, “so that the most casual 
visitor will be unable to escape it.” 

Professor Geoghegan, representing the 
Pittsburgh point of view, as if expecting 
this blow by the New York critics, says 
the exhibition “probably will arouse the 
same criticisms and evoke the same en- 
thusiams as all the others that preceded it. 
The ultra-conservatives will again bewail 
the decay of art, and cry out in horror at 
every departure from tradition, while the 
ultra-radicals will scoff at every established 
reputation, and talk contemptuously of ‘old — 
stuff.” As a matter of fact, both will be © 
wrong. ; 

“The present exhibition, like those of for- 
mer years, is a very fair survey of the art 
of painting as practised in America and 
Europe in the year 1926. There is perhaps 
a leaning toward the conservative side, but 
now men like Matisse and Picasso, whose 
very names used to make the old guard 
foam at the mouth, take their place beside 
the most conservative, while ‘young Amer- 
icans’ like Waldo Pierce and Maurice Sterne 
have emigrated from Gallery 8, where the 
directors were wont to put those pictures 
which the public regarded as ‘funnies,’ and 
taken their places this year with Dewing 
and Tarbell and George deForest Brush and 
the staidest of the old school.” 


The exhibition, according to Professor 
Geoghegan, is doubly international, because 
“no painting is very national any more. 
New York and Paris, London, Munich and 
Rome are so much nearer to one another 
than they used to be! Fashions in painting 
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“Man with Guitar,” by John Carroll (American); awarded 
honorable mention at the Carnegie International. 


travel with so much more swiftness than 
formerly that we have Americans painting 
like Frenchmen, Frenchmen painting like 
Italians, Italians like Germans, and so on. 
If all the paintings in the exhibition were 
to be hung higgledy-piggledy, it would take 
a very astute critic to separate the various 
nationalities.” 

The Russians and Spaniards, according to 
this critic, have to a certain extent pre- 
served their national characteristics. 

The British section comes in for the most 
praise from the modernistic New York 


critics and, strangely enough, not because 
of its modernity but because of its consis- 
tency with the ages-old English tradition. 
British artists have always resisted French 
influence. Impressionism made no mark on 
their work and they have been almost un- 
touched by modernism. In contrasting the 
French and British sections, Miss Breuning 
holds bad selection responsible for the for- 
mer’s shortcomings. 

. “Astonishing as it may seem,” she says, 
“France, which has been the one country 
of modern times to keep alive a passion for 


The Liverpool Annual 


The art season in England may be said 
to have started with the fifty-fourth autumn 
exhibition at the Walker Art Gallery, Liv- 
erpool, which gained quick publicity through 
the Epstein incident, related elsewhere in 
Tue Art Dicest. The critic of the Lon- 
don Times after visiting the show wrote 
of its “quantity,” and added that Lanca- 
shire people were “proverbially fond of 
plenty for their money.” 

Like the Carnegie International, the big 
Liverpool exhibition sets aside one or mo-e 
rooms for “one-man” shows, and this time 
a special gallery was given to Sir William 
Orpen. The Times critic pays his compli- 
ments as follows: 

“The mechanical efficiency of Sir William 
Orpen’s recent portraits has caused us to 
forget his more genial qualities. It is cus- 
tomary to speak of the ‘Hogarthian’ side 
of his talent, but the word, though con- 
venient, does not really express his ca- 
pacity. In order to be effective pictorial 
satire needs to have a broadly human basis, 
as it had with Hogarth; Sir William Or- 
pen’s satire, as expressed in ‘The Kaiser 
Enters Paris’ and ‘Man v. Beast, Paris,’ is 
at once too acrid and too narrow in bearing, 
too ‘particular,’ to survive the first grin; 
and he is more permanently satisfying in 
non-satirical genre subjects, such as ‘The 
Fracture’ and the delightful small study of 
a baby in cradle entitled ‘The Doll.’ But 
this collection gives him a very wide range, 
and includes some of his best portraits, 
such as ‘The Artist’s Daughter,’ ‘The Ar- 
‘tist’s Father and Mother,’ and ‘Field-Mar- 
shal Sir Henry H. Wilson.’” 


Unveil Herbert ims Group 


The town of Winchester, Mass., did not 
patronize the war sculpture mail order cat- 


Announcement 


With a first tssue of 25,000 copies, THE 
Art Dicest enters the American publishing 
field. As its name implies, it presents a 
symposium of the news and opinion re- 
lating to art printed in the newspapers and 
periodicals of the world. In method as 
well as form, it closely follows its great 
forerunner in the field of general events, 
The Literary Digest. Jt presents in an un- 
biased manner, and as readably as possible, 
the significant things that are printed about 
art, giving credit to the publications from 
which matter is quoted or paraphrased. 

Tue Art Dicest believes there is a signal 
need for a periodical of this scope, and its 
founders are confident that, with the mar- 
velous growth in art interest manifest in 
recent years, a circulation of 50,000 to 
100,000 can be attained. 

There will be twenty numbers of THE Art 
Dicest each year; it will appear semi- 
monthly from October to May inclusive and 
monthly during June, July, August and Sep- 
tember. The subscription is One Dollar a 
year. 

Three things are asked of each person 
who reads this first issue and likes it: 
first, that he send in his own subscription; 
second, that he mention the birth of THE 
Art Dicest to his friends; third, that he in- 
clude with his subscription a list of persons 
who should receive copies. Friendly help 
means SUCCESS. 


alogues, but has just unveiled a group 
called “Peace and Justice,” by Herbert 
Adams in a landscape setting planned by 
Charles Platt. It stands in a corner of the 
high school grounds at Main street and the 
Mystic Valley parkway, overlooking the 
quiet waters of the tiny Aberjona river. 
: ne RE 


“Rocky Neck,’ by Max Kuehne (American); awarded first 
honorable mention at the Carnegie International. 


art and inspire a devotion to it, presents a 
rather dull showing, while Great Britain, 
‘John Bull’s neat little, tight little isle,’ 
hardly important in the art reckoning of 
today, comes off with honors. This curious 
situation comes about partly because Great 
Britain continues to follow its traditions in 
art, and carries them out well. The por- 
traits by Augustus John—brilliant per- 
formances—are in the tradition of English 
portraiture, however radical their painter 
may prove himself in other directions. 
They are just another link in the wonderful 
galaxy of English portraiture. It is the 
impeccable drawing of most of these ar- 
tists that gives their work its distinction. 
Even those paintings which could never have 
been as they are, it would seem, if modern 
art had not passed through cubism, pre- 
serve this power of draughtsmanship.” 

“The little rookery of moderns, Duncan 
Grant, Vanessa, Bell, etc., has not influenced 
the rank and file of English painting,” as- 
serts Mrs. Read. “Excellent portraiture 
and charming figure compositions continue 
to be the British tradition. When the at- 
tempt is made to be psychological or tech- 
nically theoretical the result is forced and 
ineffectual.” And Mr. Watson bluntly 
states that “it is such men as Duncan 
Grant, Roger Fry and William Roberts, 
who would be modern, as it were, who fall 
by the wayside; obviously, the English 
genius does not lie in aping Parisian mod- 
ernists.” And Miss Cary points out that 
Great Britain’s artists are “more content to 
grasp what is within their scope and enjoy 
their art within its temporary limitations, 
instead of keeping their minds fixed upon 
that timeless region where abstract design 
and pure painting are invested with incor- 
ruptible life. Hence within clear limits 
Great Britain practices art with conspic- 
uous success.” 

De Segonzac’s “The Bathers”’ among 
the French pictures is a sort of rallying 
standard for the critics. Mr. Watson sees 
in it “a fine disregard of realistic propor- 
tions,” and says “the two sprawling figures 
do not pretend to be confined within the 
classic proprieties of drawing. They are 
brilliant pretexts, hardly more than abstrac- 
tions of arbitrarily toned flesh seen against 
the cool landscape background. Although 
some of the painting is pointedly careless, 
the large canvas, as a whole, is a dashing 
and excessively knowing decoration.” Miss 
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“Old Village, Menton,’ by Antome Faistauer (Austrian); awarded honorable 
mention at the Carnegie International. 


Breuning says this picture “gives a modern 
challenge that must be met; its simplicity, 
vitality and personal conception of both 
form and design give a stimulus to the eye 
sated with so much softness and pretti- 
ness.” But Miss Cary, while recognizing 
its significance, takes it with a wry face, 
saying “there is not the slightest pleasure 
to be got from the picture beyond the 
pleasure given by a plastic medium devel- 
oped under the hands of a painter; for a 
few that will be a rare virtue.” 

The vitality of the German section is 
recognized by the critics, where the younger 
men who brutally portray society are well 
represented. The artist attracting most at- 
tention is the terrible Otto Dix, whose 
painting of the actress, Anita Berber, is 
called by Professor Geoghegan “one of the 
most repulsive pieces of work I have ever 
seen,” but in whose “satiric, callous realism” 
Miss Breuning sees “a sort of indictment 
of society from different angles.” 

The critics did not have much to say of 
the American section, doubtless because the 
pictures, preponderating in numbers, are by 
painters who have been written about count- 
less times, and who have been seen on all 
occasions, such as the regular exhibitions of 
the National Academy, the Corcoran and the 
Pennsylvania Academy. The kindly Mr. 
Watson’s worst comment is that this sec- 
tion “certainly does not give comprehen- 
sively the news of contemporary art in 
America,” and he refers to “the old hats 
that still hang on the hooks of the invita- 
tion list, which certainly needs revising.” 
“All of the well-known names in academic 
and’ well-established modern circles are rep- 
resented,” agrees Mrs. Read, but she com- 
plains that “many whose work we have ad- 
mired have chosen to send poor examples.” 

Tue Art Dicest in its next number will 
present a digest of what the critics say of 
individual pictures in the exhibition. 

Concerning the news aspect of the Pitts- 
burgh international, it may be said that six- 
teen nations are represented by 378 paint- 
ings, of which 272 are European and 106 
American. The numerical division of the 
European paintings is as follows: France, 
53; Great Britain, 47; Italy, 53 (including 
a special room of 30 paintings by Giovanni 
Romagnoli) ; Spain, 22; Germany, 21; Rus- 
sia, 18; Sweden, 11; Norway, 3; Belgium, 
7; Holland, 7; Austria, 6; Hungary, 7; 
Czechoslovakia, 8; Poland, 7; Roumania, 2. 


The prizes were awarded as follows: 

First prize, $1,500, Ferruccio Ferrazzi, 
Italian; “Horitia and Fabiola.” 

Second prize, $1,000, K. X. Roussel, 
French; “Faun and Nymph Under a Tree.” 

Third prize, $500, Robert Spencer, Amer- 
ican; “Moutebanks and. Thieves.” 

First honorable mention, $300, 
Kuehne, American; “Rocky Neck.” ; 

Honorable mention, John Carroll, Amer- 
ican; “Man with Guitar.” 

Honorable mention, Antoine Faistauer, 
Austrian; “Old Village, Menton.” 

Honorable mention, Dod Procter, Eng- 
lish, (Mrs. Ernest Procter); “The Back 
Bedroom.” 


Max 


Yale’s New Museum 


Yale University and the city of New Hav- 
en are to have a $1,000,000 museum. Seven 
buildings have been cleared away and 
ground was broken in September for the 
structure, at High and Chapel streets, op- 
posite the present building of the Yale 
School of Fine Arts, which will be joined 
to it by an archway over High street. 

The building will afford splendid exhibi- 
tion space for Yale’s art treasures, which 
include the famous Jarves collection of 119 
Italian paintings, chiefly primitives; a gen- 
eral painting collection, a collection of draw- 
ings by old masters, and the Trumbull col- 
lection of historical portraits and other 
paintings illustrative of the American Rev- 
olution. It should make Yale one of the 
country’s chief art centers. 


Camden Unveils ‘Peter Pan” 


Camden, New Jersey, has unveiled a 
bronze replica of Sir George Frampton’s 
statue to Peter Pan, Barrie’s immortal 
“boy who never grew up.” It is the gift 
to the city of Eldridge R. Johnson. 


Semaine Difficile 


My studio is on Broadway near 66th, 

Remarked D. F., the pensive sculptor. 

On one side of me they were mourning 
Mr. Valentino. 

On the other they were welcoming Miss 
Ederle. 

I had four days of Rudy 

And then four days of Trudy. 

—Christopher Morley in The Saturday 
Review. 


“Versailles,” by Walter Sickert 
Garden Club prize, Carnegie International. 


(English) ; 


Allegheny County Garden Club prize, 
$500, Walter Sickert, English; “Versailles.” 

The jury of awards was composed of Pierre 
Bonnard of France, Charles Sims of Eng- 
land, Giovanni Romagnoli of Italy and Gif- 
ford Beal, Howard Giles and Charles W. 
Hawthorne of the United States, with Ho- 
mer Saint-Gaudens, director of fine arts at 
Carnegie Institute, as the president of the 
jury. 

The exhibition will continue through De- 
cember 5. Thereafter a group of 150 of 
the European paintings will be shown at 
the Cleveland Museum of Art, January 4 
through February 14, and at the Art In- 
stitute of Chicago, March 7 to April 18. 


Gain Museum Site 


Kansas City’s great art museum, made 
possible by the will of William Rockhill 
Nelson, owner of the Kansas City Star, 
came a step nearer when Irwin Kirkwood, 
son-in-law of the donor, offered to relin- 
quish his life interest in the 20-acre “Oak 
Hall” property, in Rockhill, near the geo- 
graphical center of the city, and the city 
council took steps for its acquisition. 

Mr. Kirkwood stipulated that the ground 
be acquired by the city by condemnation 
proceedings and that the proceeds go to the 
fund for the erection of museum buildings. 
There is already available, by the wills of 
Mrs. Nelson and F. F. Rosselle, about 
$1,000,000 for building purposes, and this 
amount, through Mr. Kirkwood’s gener- 
osity, will now be substantially increased. 

The museum when built will house first 
of all the art treasures of William Rock- 
hill Nelson. Besides there is accumulating 
a vast fund for the buying of art, for the 
endowment left by Mr. Nelson yields ap- 
proximately $500,000 a year, which can only 
be used for this purpose. This endowment 
fund will be increased materially when other 
properties are sold. 

The site, which now becomes available, 
is declared by H. F. McElroy, the city 
manager, to be ideal. The twenty acres is 
already beautified, and will afford a fitting 
setting. It will be permanently central in 
location and its spacious grounds offer 
ample room for additions and further build- 
ings, which, says the city manager, “will 
undoubtedly be needed in generations to 
come.” 
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A Boston Idea 


Boston is starting something entirely new 
in the history of art training. It is a 
course of instruction for the executives of 
retail stores and is sponsored by the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce and the Massachu- 
setts Art School. This course, the first of 
its kind, will cover three years work, ac- 
cording to the Boston Transcript, and will 
consist of two weeks’ instruction at the 
art school and two weeks work at a se- 
lected department store, alternating through- 
out the year. 

Already the five largest retail stores of 
Boston have arranged to co-operate, and it 
is expected that other stores will partici- 
pate. The object is to develop store execu- 
tives equipped to handle the art instruction 
of employes. 

In the announcement of the art course 
it is pointed out that “selling products of 
art merit requires some understanding of 
the color, design and style involved, and the 
larger department and retail stores through- 
out the country are recognizing this fact. 


The Metropolitan Museum of Art in New. 


York, through its educational department, 
already has broken ground in this new di- 
rection but it remains for Boston and the 
Massachusetts School of Art to initiate an 
organized plan for the requisite training 
necessary to develop. store executives 
equipped to handle adequately this import- 
ant problem of art instruction for the em- 
ployees of retail stores.” 


Art as Merchandise 


That the retail stores of America are 
beginning to take into consideration the 
growing interest in art is becoming more 
and more apparent. Following the starting 
of a course of art instruction for store 
executives in Boston, came a speech made 
in New York by Samuel W. Reyburn, pres- 
ident of Lord & Taylor, to a group of art 
writers, artists and museum executives, 
whom he invited to luncheon. It is his 
idea that mass production need not drown 
the artist in a deluge of materialism. 

“Cellini fashioned his gold for a prince,” 
Mr. Reyburn is quoted as saying by the 
New York World, “and one masterpiece 
could be owned by only one man. But to- 
day Rene Lalique, the great French artist, 
blows a design in glass and soon millions 
more of that exact design are in the hands 
of the masses.” 

This speech led “J. A.” to write a poem 
for the Brooklyn Eagle, the last stanza of 
which reads: 


Hail, then, the age when mass production 
makes : 

The masses partners in aesthetic things; 

When education plays for higher stakes, 

And stilled are many ancient murmurings, 

In myriad souls the love of beauty wakes, 

And no monopoly clips beauty’s wings. 


Mr. Reyburn attributed the growing pop- 
ularity of artistic things in the home to the 
improved distribution of wealth and the in- 
creasing art appreciation in women. News- 
paper and magazine articles he said con- 
stituted the most potent educational factor. 


Clothes as “High Art” 


Fuel is lent to the fires for art in Amer- 
ican department stores by John Cotton 
Dana, director of the Newark Museum, in 
an article in “The Museum,” in which he 
isserts that dress is in reality a high art 


| Wil bil! 


Greece Honors Artist Who Studied Here 


An interesting exhibition of paintings by 
D. Gioldassi, a talented Greek artist, was 
recently held at the “Zappeion’’- in Athens. 
The Vradyni (Athens) commenting upon 
his work in a long illustrated article, says: 
“The first impression one gains from this 
exhibition, which is composed of 189 paint- 
ings by Mr. Gioldassi, is the ability of this 
artist to bring before the observer the at- 
mosphere of the landscape he interprets. 
In looking at the landscape that one has 
before him, one is transported to it, breathes 
its air, feels its light and communes with its 
soul. Jn order that his eye may better em- 
brace the landscape he wishes to portray, 
the artist grasps it ‘a vol d’oiseau’ one 
might say,—he gets away from it and rises 
higher up. In his portraits he proves him- 
self to be an equally true artist. His color 
combinations aré harmonious and his ex- 
pression very vivid. His canvases, one 
after another, portray the inner man.” 

This is the first exhibition of the work 
of Mr. Gioldassi to be held in Greece. He 


and should be treated as seriously as archi- 
tecture, painting and sculpture. 

“When people realize that the art of 
clothes, that is, of dress—boots and cravats, 
gowns, headdresses and all articles of wear 
—is of supreme importance,” he said, “then 
will the art found in all other products of 
man’s creative talent, such as architecture, 
gardens, sculpture, pottery and paintings, 
fall into its proper place. The examination, 
criticism, study of fitness, observance of the 
quality, skill and craft therein disclosed, of 
materials and objects to be worn are all 
mental and emotional reactions in the field 
Otgarte 


Duncan Phillips Group 


Announcement is made by the Baltimore 
Museum of Art that it will exhibit from 
May 9 to April 3, 1927, a collection of 
modern American paintings from the Dun- 
can Phillips collection of Washington, D. C. 

This 1s expected to be a memorable event, 
as Mr. Phillips for a number of years has 
been buying the cream of modern American 
works, as well as European. 


Southern League’s Convention 


The annual convention of the Southern 
States Art League will be held beginning 
April 7 in Charleston, S. C. The seventh 
annual exhibition of the league will open 
at the same time in the Gibbes Memorial 
Art Gallery and last throughout the month. 


Russian Art to Be Sold 


The Soviet government, according to the 
London Times, is negotiating with an Eng- 
lish art dealer for the sale of works seized 
in the Leningrad palaces, the works offered 
not being desired for Russia’s museums. 


No Advertising Accepted 


The first few numbers of Tue Arr 
Dicest will contain no advertising. This is 
because it desires no favors that are not 
earned. ~When its columns are finally 
opened to advertisers it will be because the 
magazine’s paid circulation justifies the buy- 
ing of space. 


“Miss M. K.,” by D. Gioldassi. 


lived for many years in New York, where 
he studied art, and began his career. 


Embargo Favored 


On the heels of the royal decree pro- 
mulgated in Spain last August which abso- 
lutely forbids the export of buildings in 
part or in whole and the export of any ob- 
jects whose removal consitutes serious loss 
to history, archeology or art, agitation for 
a similar law has been redoubled in France, 
caused by reports of the recent sale of the 
historic Chateau de Courcelles to an un- 
named American millionaire, who purposes 
to remove it to his Long Island estate. 

Stringent regulations against export of 
ancient art already are in effect in Italy, 
and from time to time appeals for similar 
protection appear in the English press. 

Legislation designed to prevent the sale 
abroad of rare French paintings and an- 
tiques will be discussed at the present ses- 
sion of parliament, according to Associated 
Press dispatches, and it is said that there 
are excellent chances for it to be adopted. 

Proponents of the bill would have it pro- 
vide that no true antique or picture of ex- 
traordinary merit may be sold without first 
advising the Department of Beaux Arts, 
which would have priority in the purchase. 

Another bill in course of preparation 
would absolutely prohibit the sale abroad 
of articles classed as “national possessions,” 
even though held in private collections. 


Eccentric Genius Dead 


Antonio Gaudi, the architect who designed 
the grotesque and eccentric Barcelona Ca- 
thedral, is dead in Spain, without seeing 
that edifice completed. “For years,” says 
the London Sphere, “he experimented in 
architectural form until he evolved the 
‘building up of curves.’ He lived in a 
world of his own, built up of dreams, as- 
pirations, and other intangible stuff. As 
an architect he cared not one whit- for 
tradition or custom; thus, his cathedral, be- 
gun thirty years ago, is still unfinished, 
loaded with curves and lavish ornamenta- 
tion—more like a castle of dreams than a 
substantial building for everyday use.” 

The towers of Barcelona Cathedral, witi 
their perforations running up in parallel 
rows to conical tops, resemble nothing so 
much as corn-cobs stood on end. 
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Proud of Pennell 


The outstanding event of the art season 
so far in Philadelphia has been the great 
Joseph Pennell mernorial show at the Penn- 
sylvania Museum, composed of 890 etchings, 
together with 600 lithographs and numer- 
ous oil paintings, water colors and drawings, 
besides portraits of .the artist by Wayman 
Adams and Williags Oberhardt, the por- 
trait medallion by john Flanagan and a 
collection of books written or illustrated 
by Pennell. 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art will 
hold a comprehensive Pennell memorial ex- 
hibition, Nov. 9 to Jan. 2. 

Philadelphia takes an immense pride ir 
Pennell, and this is voiced in the review 
of the collection appearing in the Public 
Ledger. “To miss the opportunity of going 
to see the exhibition,” says the critic,— 
“to miss that chance is to neglect partici- 
pating in an event of an importance in 
Philadelphia’s art history almost compar- 
able with a particular Fourth of July in 
the city’s political history. 

“Philadelphia let New York steal away 
the honor of having the first memorial ex- 
hibition of the work of the great Phila- 
delphia painter, Thomas Eakins. But Phil- 
adelphians, who realize that Joseph Pennell 
was a very great artist, have been prompt 
in seeing to it that his native city should 
have the first memorial.” 

“Tt is like reading an autobiography,” 
the Public Ledger remarks, “to visit that 
memorial exhibition. What an inspiration 
to youth to see how, for a long lifetime, 
this artist kept on experimenting and im- 
proving! All his great achievements are 
shown there, and his halting first steps on 
the road to world fame, and the record .f 
kis mistakes and failures, too. Again and 
again one comes upon an etching of great 
rarity because the plate was discarded as 
not a success. For instance, the etching la- 
beled: ‘St. Paul’s, London, eight printed, 
destroyed’; and then one comes on the same 
theme dealt with anew—and with how much 
greater freedom, vigor and glamour !” 

The very human quality of Pennell’s work 
is celebrated by the critic of the Inquirer. 
“Pennell prints are usually easy to con- 
template by the lay beholder,” he says, “for 
their creator was pre-eminently a man who 
lived among men and had the most sym- 
pathetic feeling for the world’s work—it 
might be said its very heaviest, most toil- 
some work—in its bearing upon the past, 
the present and the future.” 


Art Alliance in New Home 


The Philadelphia Art Alliance has re- 
cently purchased the Wetherill mansion in 
Rittenhouse Square, Philadelphia, for its 
headquarters. The building is admirably 
suited for art and organization purposes. 
Besides being very spacious and beautiful 
in its exterior and interior proportions, it 
contains murals by Richard Blossom Farley 
and Kent Wetherill. The opening exhibition 
will include oil paintings by John Carroll, 
prints by American etchers, jewelry and 
other crafts work by Philadelphia crafts- 
men, and interior decorations especially 
suited to the architecture of the house. 


Sir Arthur Cope Paints King 


Sir Arthur Cope, R. A., has completed a 
new portrait of King George V, after a 
number of special sittings, for the Royal 
College of Music. 


Titian for Denmark 


Copenhagen’s New Titian 


It is seldom that all authorities agree 
when an old master is discovered. The 
“new” Rembrandts comprise almost a whole 
volume, and there has been controversy. 
When there are doubts verbal feuds start 
in the art magazines. And now Copenhagen 
has bought a newly found Titian, for which 
no less an authority than Dr: von Bode 
stands sponsor. 

“A short time ago,” says the Neue Leitp- 
siger Zeitung, “a new picture of Titian, the 
greatest painter of the Venetian School, was 
discovered and declared genuine by Dr. 
Wilhelm von Bode. The picture, a true 
masterpiece, is the portrait of a man in his 
best years. It had been in the possession 
of the Art Galleries van Diemen, Berlin 
and Amsterdam, and was altogether un- 
known im the records. It has now been 
acquired by the Staats-Museum of Copen- 
hagen for the very high price of 360,000 
crowns. Two-thirds of the amount was 
given by the Ny Carlsberg Fund to cele- 
brate the museum’s twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary. 

“There are a few art experts who hold 
that the newly discovered masterpiece is 
not a Titian but a Tintoretto. Maybe it is 
a Tintoretto; but in that case the wonderful 
picture, which is as charming in design as 
it is in color, will not be less enjoyed by 
every lover of art.” 


To a Demented Spider 


Why, O demented creature, do you scorn 

The spider’s sedentary life, the catching 

Of gnats and flies, and the laborious hatch- 
ing 

Of glossy little egglets? Were you born 

A spider Galileo, that forlorn 

You wander on the aspen’s leaf and stare 

Up at the hollow sky and empty air 

And move your legs in pantomimic mourn? 


What, you would have a rainbow for your 
strand 
And prey on comets? You would bridge 
the blue 
And have the stars for drops of pendant 
dew 
Upon your weaving? Or with small skilled 
hand 
Fabricate out of gossamer irridescent 
A web of mist across the moon’s white 
crescent ? 
—Frank Schoonmaker in The Hue and 
Cry. 


“Illinois Academy” 


Often enough in art insurgents from an 
“academy” split off and form a “society,” 
but Chicago presents the novel occurrence 
of. malcontents from the All-Illinois Society 
of the Fine Arts starting an Illinois Acad- 
emy of Fine Arts. The name is an im- 
posing one and at once recalls the venerable 
and patriarchal Pennsylvania Academy, now 
in its 122nd. year, and the baby ‘Connecti- 
cut Academy, now in its seventeenth year, 
not to mention the National Academy of 
Design, which is in a class by itself. 

The Illinois split came because of dissat- 
isfaction with the exhibition of the All- 
Illinois Sociéty recently held in Chicago. 
This organization had arranged for a se- 
ries of All-Illinois travelling exhibitions, 
and now two shows will tour the state. The 
parent society plans to hold exhibitions at 
Decatur, Jacksonville, Peoria, Galesburg 
and Aurora, while the Illinois Academy is 


preparing a big display for Springfield, and 


efforts will be made to have the state pro- 
vide two $1,000 purchase prizes. Other 


_shows are planned for Bloomington, Peoria 


and Freeport. 

The Illinois "Academy has not yet elected 
officers, but has placed its affairs tempor- 
arily in the hands of a board of directors 
containing many well known names. 


Monet Dangerously Il] 


Claude Monet, last survivor of the great 
group that founded Impressionism, is 
gravely ill at Giverny, France. He is 86 
years old. Three years ago he laid aside 
his brush, on account of failing eyesight, 
after having finished the gigantic lily pond 
series which he gave to the French nation, 
and which he executed with very large 
brushes in the broadest of techniques. 

Georges Clemenceau, his friend from old, 
recently visited him at Giverny. 


Black. Varnish for Rodin 


The city officials of Calais have given a 
laugh to France, according to an Asso-— 
ciated Press dispatch. The famous Rodin 
group, “The Burghers of Calais,” needed — 
cleaning, and the city officials thought a 
coat of good, shiny black varnish would do 
quite as well as scrubbing—and would be 
much cheaper. Now, on account of veke- — 
ment protests, the varnish must be scraped — 
off and the bronze figures restored to their © 
proper patina; which will ‘cost the city 
treasury a pretty sum. | 


Exhibited Every 36 Years 


On exhibition every thirty-six years! 
Art lovers recently were permitted to see 
the finest Roman mosaic floor in England, — 
in the churchyard of the little village of 
Woodchester, after which it was covered 
again with three feet of earth. The church 
authorities made the rule after their un- 
fortunate experience when the floor, which | 
is 1,800 years old, was first uncovered in 
early Victorian times and when souvenir 
hunters carried away various pieces. 


Find Ancient Scottish Mural 


In the ancient abbey on the Island of | 
Inchcolm, in the Firth of Forth, concealed 
behind a wall put there in the fourteenth | 
century, there has been discovered one of. 
the finest examples of thirteenth century | 
mural painting in Scotland. The abbey was_ 
founded by Alexander I in the early years” 


of the twelfth century. 


i 
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Peyraud; Buck 


The art season in Chicago started pro-' 
shows at the | 
Chicago Galleries Association that captured 
all the critics, and even started one of- 
them to writing poetry—to dash off three 


pitiously with two “one-man” 


stanzas, as it were, about Spring when the 
prospect of Winter was just beginning to 
fill the air with the odor of camphor balls. 
The artists are Claude Buck and Frank C. 
Peyraud, both Chicagoans. Mr. 
mentioned first because to Mr. Peyraud 
falls the honor of having inspired Eleanor 
Jewett of the Tribune to write verse. 

The dramatic intensity of Claude Buck, 
who has been forging his art in his own 
way for many years, impresses 
writers. Lena M. McCauley says of him 
in the Evening Post that “from the first 
his dream has concerned itself with hu- 
manity—its tragedy and its comedy. Among 
the amazing canvasses now harging, the 
artist has pictured moments of intense feel- 
ing with surpassing skill. A few brief 
sentences are inadequate to convey concep- 
tions of his painted drawings, which one 
forgets under the spiritual force of his com- 
position.” — 

This writer is impressed by those of Mr. 
Buck’s subjects that deal with “heart 
breaking incidents in strata of the great 
cities.” “‘The Widow,’ at the door of a 
vacant room, epitomizes loneliness and sor- 
row; the technical work is marvelous. 
Equally fine is ‘The Crisis,’ an almost life- 
less figure on the bed, the watchers breath- 
less with suspense.” 

“Reviewing the thirty-four paintings,” 
she says, “grouping them according to 
themes, recognizing influences and rejoicing 
in the originality won in the spiritual tri- 
umph of the artist, we hesitate to check 
his ambition by saying he ‘has attained’ 
what he has sought. Is it not better to 
believe that what is shown here marks a 
definite stage of accomplishment?” 

Mr. Buck’s future is also commented upon 
by the critic of the Christian Science Mon- 
itor, who says that “many of his friends 
and fellow workers insist that he has ‘ar- 
rived,’ while the judicial few believe in 
his future conquests.” This writer points 
out that the public has followed Mr. Buck 
nearly a decade, “as one by one his works 
of imagination and power and daring origi- 
nality came to exhibitions. Fortunate in 
backgrounds of a study of the classics in 
literature as well as in art, the artist is 
reaching an enviable place in the ranks of 
painters, with the promise of greater work 
in the spheres he has chosen for himself. 

“As one enters the gallery the eyes grasp 
first of all a large panel, ‘The Volga Boat 
Song, four tragic heads of passionate 
singers, men of the river. ‘Fertility’ shows 
the head of an oncoming figure swathed 
in clouds driven by winds and storm to 
awaken the spring. The idealized portrait 
of a ‘Renaissance Painter’ has heroic 
beauty.” 

Miss Jewett in the Tribune says Mr. Buck 
has “gone ahead in his art to an astonishing 
degree within the last few years. He has 
changed and broadened; has dared to dare, 
and succeeded in his daring.” 

And now for Mr. Peyraud. It was his 
painting, “In My Garden,” that caused Miss 
Jewett to write the Spring poetry: 


A hint of summer in the air 
Flushes the fruit trees with delight; 
The boughs which yesterday were bare 
Today are powdered with the white 


Buck 1s: 


all the | 


The Stormy Petrel of British 


‘At the opening of the annual exhibition 
in Liverpool, at the Walker Art Gallery, 
there was a striking display of philistinism 
when Lord. Wavertree, in his opening 
speech, attacked and ridiculed two invited 
sculptures by Jacob Epstein, whose “Rima” 
in Hyde Park, London,. caused such con- 
troversy a year or two ago. 

Lord Wavertree said there were two ex- 
hibits which he hoped would bring large 
numbers to the exhibition; but he did not 
think they had been accepted as examples 
of artistic merit. Then, the London Times 
quotes Lord Wavertree as saying: “Poor 
fellow, I have no doubt he has done his 
best, but, after all, many other very poor 
artists could have done much better if they 
had done their worst.” 

Epstein wrote to the committee asking 
the courtesy of the withdrawal of his ex- 
hibits. English sportsmanship came to the 
rescue when Alderman Lea replied: “As 
chairman of the arts committee, I would 
suggest that our retaining the works here 
would be the best answer to anything said 
which may have wounded your feelings. I 
do hope in the wider interests of art you 
will agree to this. We earnestly desire 
your sculpture, and we wish to retain it 
as a valued feature of our exhibit.” Ep- 
stein consented. 

Then Lord Wavertree, like a true phil- 
istine, observed that if the artist withdrew 
his exhibits it would be an admission on 
his part that he dared not face the criticisms 
of the public. 

Helen W. Henderson, writing from Lon- 
don in the Philadelphia Inquirer, points out 
that the life of the Russian-American 
sculptor “is passed in a round of such con- 
troversy. His monument to Oscar Wilde 
in the Pere Lachaise Cemetery in Paris 


Jacob Epstein at Work 


was kept veiled for a number of years 
owing to the prejudice against it; his fig- 
ures on the British Medical Society roused 
much antagonistic feeling, though they form 
one of the chief artistic interests of the 
Strand; his ‘Rima’ in Hyde Park occupied 
the whole of last season and has not even 
yet been ‘swallowed’ by a public which dis- 
likes it extremely and criticizes it with 
curious rancor. Meanwhile Mr. Epstein 
pursues his way undisturbed and is the 
leader of a considerable cult, who fore- 
gather at his studio in Guildford street on 
Sunday afternoons and who surround him 
nightly in the Cafe Royal where he is an 
habitue.” 


Of early blossoms. From the ground 
Springs the first hint of tender green. 

The brook flows with contented sound 
Where one lone crocus may be seen. 


Spring! Spring has come. The gay refrain 

Teases the birds to fluttering song 
(My garden fronts upon a lane): 

“Spring, come along! Spring, 

along!” 

Maybe Miss Jewett after passing through 
the grind of a season of reviews won't feel 
like writing poetry. There is a vast dif- 
ference in the autumnal and the end-of-the- 


come 


art-season enthusiasm of a critic. “In My 
Garden” she calls an “exquisite lyric, the 
brown trees bearing the tiny, fluttering 


white blossoms like so many quivering 
candle flames lit to the return of Spring.” 

“The quiet manner, the feeling of un- 
limited leisure, the awareness of the lack 
of necessity for noise, the serene self con- 
fidence and poise of the painter who created 
them, all of these several qualities,” says 
Miss Jewett, “are strongly in evidence in 
the group of pictures.” 

Miss McCauley in the Evening Post says 
Mr. Peyraud “uses his brush with such 
distinction that pigments and the methods 
of creating effects do not assert themselves. 
All one sees is the fine composition and the 
lovely color so simple in its combinations, 
so profound in its meaning.” The critic 
for the Christian Science Monitor asserts 
that Mr. Peyraud “has long since emerged 
from the storm and stress of experimental 
technique. He is a master of his medium, 
which is but a slave to conjure the artistic 
vision of nature in the forests and fields.” 


California’s Etchers 


Only one notable art event has marked 
the season so far in San Francisco, the 
fifteenth annual exhibition of the California 
Society of Etchers in the galleries of 
Vickery, Atkins & Torrey. The critic of 
the Christian Science Monitor points out 
that certain of these etchers are “acknowl- 
edged by the best standards in other art 
centers as braver and broader technically 
than the ‘etchers of old’,” but asserts also 
that “California etching as a school is not 
yet a tangible growth of great import, al- 
though the California and western scene 
and peoples are handled by our more capable 
artists in a powerful manner.” 

A “popular prize’ was awarded by vote 
of the patron members, the winner being 
Perham W. Nahl with “Bound,” a “semi- 
realistic fantasy of two figures entwined 
with cypress tree trunks, symbolic in idea.” 
The artist jury awarded the regular prize 
to H. Nelson Poole, president of the society, 
for a plate “rendered in a newer formula, 
the outgrowth of the cubistic.” 


Arizona’s Annual Exhibition 


Scores of artists from Arizona, Los An- 
geles, San Diego and San Francisco will 
compete for the seven prizes offered at the 
twelfth annual art exhibition at the Arizona 
Free State Fair, Phoenix, November 8 to 
13. The show is sponsored by the Woman’s 
Club of Phoenix. Last year first prize was 
won by Edgar A. Payne, of Los Angeles. 
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A New Epoch 


In those economically significant years of 
America’s development when its people 
were struggling against the forces of na- 
ture, some to make the soil yield subsis- 
tence, some to procure raw products and 
manufacture them into necessaries, and still 
others to build means of transportation and 
communication, the minds of men were 
given in such degree to material problems 
that there was little room for interest tn 
beauty, of which art is the cultural ex- 
pression. A people struggling against na- 
ture for survival grew to regard material 
things as all-important: houses were built 
for the same purpose as boxes, to contain 
something: beauty in the home and beauty 
in the mind were not essentials. This so- 
‘called materialism of America, inevitable 
as it was, some say has stamped itself on 
the national character; at any rate, it has 
caused opprobrium to be expressed by for- 
eigners and shame to be felt by Americans. 

But materialism is ceasing to interdict the 
cultural growth of America. Nowhere 1s 
this more manifest than in the realm of art. 
In some measure it has been the sense of 
national shortcoming that has caused our 
millionaires to build scores of public mu- 
seums and fill them with examples of 
beauty, and others to form unsurpassed prt- 
vate collections. Concomitant also is the 
great increase in art interest among the 
people, leading them to buy objects of 
beauty, so that there are upwards of 30,000 
artists, craftsmen and designers making a 
living by their profession, and literally 
hundreds of art schools overflowing wiih 
students. Making a survey of the last two 
decades, the increase in the number of art 
museums, private collections, art schools and 
professional artists has been astonishing: 
the figures have grown 300 to 600 per cent., 
while the population has gained less than 
30 per cent. This disparity of ratio 1s due 
to the quickening of cultural growth. 

It is at this stage that THE Art DicEst 
comes upon the field, called into bemg by 
a positive need. As a disseminator of sig- 
nificant art news and opinion, tt should 
serve to bind together the art world (com- 
posed of the appreciators of beauty and its 
creators) into a cohesive whole, the thoughis 
and achievements of one part known and 
understood by all the other parts. With 
a circulation of 50,000 to 100,000, THE ART 
Dicest will be a powerful factor in Amer- 
ica’s cultural development. 


Some Ancient Faking 


Jerash Head of “Christ”. 


In the middle of last Summer the world 
was informed of the finding at Jerash of 
what was believed to be the earliest por- 
trait of Christ. It now appears that the 
head was a classical Greek work re-cut by 
the Early Christians to resemble the Naza- 
rene. Professor Garstang, director of the 
Palestine Department of Antiquities, who 
made the discovery and who at first believed 
the head to be a portrait of Christ, is the 
one who sets the matter right. In a letter 
to The London Illustrated News he says: 

“On returning to Palestine I found the 
Jerash head sufficiently dry to commence 
cleaning, and several new details have dis- 
closed themselves, leading, I believe, to a 
solution of some of the questions it had 
aroused. The face has been partly re-cut: 
to what extent I am not competent to de- 
cide, but the evidence of re-working is clear 
in certain details. The most noticeable 
place is on the upper part of the forehead, 
where a clean-cut ridge betrays the removal 
of a lock of hair, and possibly the cutting 
back of the upper forehead itself, for the 
whole is smooth-finished, and the brow <e- 
cedes. The indication of the pupils of the 
eyes appears to be an addition; so, too, the 
lines to the outer corners of the eyes, while 
the left eye betrays a possible attempt to 
define the iris. 

“My statement that the artist was work- 
ing uvon the familiar models of Zeus or 
Asklepios was much nearer the truth than I 
knew, for it now appears quite plain that the 
original sculpture was a classical master- 
piece re-touched to portray the Man of Sor- 
rows. The original sculpture may be as 
old as the fourth century B.C., while the 
new work thus far disclosed is not in itself 
sufficiently distinctive to indicate its date. 
It was probably not earlier than the latter 
half of the second century A.D.” 


The Jew and Art 


The Jewish Arts Club of Chicago has 
been founded: by a group of young business 
and professional men, with a club in the 
auditorium of the Anshe Emes congrega- 
tion. It will seek to enhance a keener in- 
terest in Hebrew painting, drama and music. 

“Economic pressure,’ says the  club’s 
prospectus, “has, for centuries, caused the 
Jew to guard his material existence. In the 
measure that this fear of poverty, real and 
imaginary, is lessened, will the Jew be able 
to express his soul in the fine arts, and give 
to the world objects of beauty and value?” 


A Gloomy View 


The Berlin Glaspalast is offering the year- 
ly exhibition of nearly 2,000 paintings and 
drawings of the Verein Berliner Kuenstler, 
the Novembergruppe, and the Abstrakten. 
The Kunst Fir Alle treats of the exhibition 
as follows: 

“In the exhibition, as in all previous 
years, the work of moderate merit domi- 
nates. There are only a few pieces of real 
value.” 

Then the writer, Mr. Werner, tries to 
explain the cause of the mediocrity: “To- 
day there are many artists of historical 
rank. There are also many who paint, and 
among these—and nobody can doubt this 
fact—many who try to give their best, who 
work with ambition, application and pains 
but without ever receiving the appreciation 
of the critics. The tragedy of a people of 
60,000,000 limited to a small space appears 
here with great clearness. The well meant 
advice of many art lovers to the artists, to 
take up another profession and to paint 
only in their leisure hours, has become 
mere words. There is little hope of ever 
getting another profession today. 

“Many great Dutch painters were peas- 
ants, millers, bakers, captains ‘and proprie- 
tors. They lived an easy and contented life. 
And their works have the odor of the 
people. and the soil. Everything they 
painted was necessary. But today how few 
pictures have only the faintest appearance 
of necessity! One must speak of this prob- 
lem, for finally there must be found a 
solution.” 


Will They Jazz Rembrandt? 


When the full text of Ernest Newman’s 
historic atack on Paul Whiteman, “king of 
jazz,” in the London Sunday Times arrived 
in America—the diatribe in which he said 
of the composers of jazz that “the brains 
of the whole lot of them put together would 
not fill the lining of Johann Strauss’s hat”— 
it was found that he had linked music, art 
and literature in his criticism. 

Whiteman in his book that started the 
trouble had excused the jazzing of the clas- 
sics by the syncopaters by saying this was 
a good way to popularize them. Newman 
retorts that the inanity of this plea “can 
be shown by the simple process of applying 
it to the other arts. What should we say 
if someone should flood the people’s houses 
with vulgar perversions of the Monna Lisa 
or the Surrender of Breda and plead that 
this was the best way to introduce the peo- 
ple to Leonardo and Velasquez? What 
should we say of the man who would un- 
dertake to make Shakespeare acceptable to 
the masses by re-writing him in the lan- 
guage of the New York East-sider,—To 
be or not to be, that is the question,’ let us 
say, becoming ‘Yer for it or yer ain’t—j’get 
me, kid?’ ” 


Chopin Statue Is Titanic 


The monument to Chopin: by the Polish 
sculptor Szymanowsky, which is to be 
erected in the Place Belvedere, Warsaw, 
will be one of the largest works in bronze 
in the world. Titanic in size, the figure of 
the composer is seated, his head turned far 
to one side, in revery. 


Grand Rapids Sees Metcalf 


Eighteen paintings by Willard L. Metcalf 
were shown during October in the main 
gallery of the Grand Rapids Art Gallery. 


> 
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Moran Memorial 


Los Angeles has had two notable art 
exhibitions so far this season—a memorial 
exhibition of paintings by Thomas Moran, 
at the Biltmore Salon and a striking dis- 
play of the internationally known work of 
Wassily Kandinsky, Lyonel  Feininger, 
Alexey Jawlensky and Paul Klee, at the 
Los Angeles Museum. 

Thomas Moran died on August 25 at 
Santa Barbara, in his ninetieth year, and 
the Biltmore Salon exhibition, as the Los 
Angeles Times says, “is the first tribute of 
its kind to the memory of this important 
figure in American art. The selection was 
thoroughly representative of his Venetian 
and western phases, although it did not 
include his English or Long Island land- 


scapes.” 
“From 1844 to 1926,” the Times critic, 
Mr. Arthur Millier, continues, “Moran 


spent the majority of his days in America, 
where he had been brought from England 
at the age of seven. Those years com- 
prehended the birth and rise of American 
landscape painting, the Hudson’  Riv2r 
School, the romantic inflation which crept 
in from Dusseldorf, and later the quickening 
influence of the men of Barbizon, which in 
its turn was to give way to the still domi- 
nant influence of the French Impressionists. 
Only a man who was thoroughly acquainted 
with the basis of his own art could have 
painted all those years, steadily developing 
and broadening his conceptions. 

“Cole, Durand and Bierstadt were seldom 
able to conceive a grandiose composition as 
a_ whole. Moran’ grew up with these 
painters. His admiration for Turner, lead- 
ing him to spend some time in England 
studying that artist’s works, must have con- 
tributed much to his later breadth. Turner 
saw light as a force which unified the face 
of nature, and Moran’s imaginative powers 
were aided by this study. * * * Moran 
continued to develop the vision that was 
his own. Venice was a fairyland lingering 
long in his memory. 

“Looking at this remarkable group of 
paintings, with their beautiful color and 
their masterly grasp of scale, one may be 
permitted to wonder if they will not con- 
stitute for the younger painters of the West 
their most valuable and inspiring point of 
departure.” 

The paintings of Kandinsky, Feininger, 
Jawlensky and Klee, who are known as 
“The Blue Four,” will be exhibited through 
November, and will be the subject of fur- 
ther comment in Tue Arr Dicesr. 


Fine “Taste” in Art 


The writer of funny editorials on the 
New York Times had his inning when a 
print dealer was arrested as New York’s 
most exclusive “society bootlegger.” 

“Never,” says the Times, “could there 
have been a finer application of the maxim, 
‘Art is to conceal art.’ There is no doubt 
that this dealer was able to rally a large 
company of connoisseurs. It is safe to say 
that none of them raised the question, ‘It 
is pretty, but is it Art?’ 

“In an age of material success it is often 
sneeringly said that art no longer pays. 
But we see that this depends on its asso- 
ciated and allied industries, so to speak. 
The incident may not bring cheer to the 
Struggling artist, but it shows the possibili- 
ties of a commercial combination which 
certainly has a strong appeal for people 
of, taste.” 


} 


Rivera Is Paid by the “Square Yard” 


“A Teacher Protected by Revolutionary Soldiers,” by Diego Rivera. 


Diego Rivera, who has been busy for 
several years adorning public buildings in 
Mexico with fresco paintings of the com- 
mon life of the nation, unlike most painters, 
is fiercely interested in politics, says the 
London Sphere. Feeling great sympathy 
with the impoverished and downtrodden In- 
dians, who since the beginning of the six- 
teenth century have been kept in subjection, 


he depicts poignantly the tragedy of their - 


life. Rivera does not call himself an ar- 
tist, but a “worker,” and insists on being 
paid for his work by the square yard. 

This London publication reproduces a half 
dozen of the murals done by Rivera for the 
walls of the Secretariat of Education, and 
the New York Times reproduces still others 
and calls attention to the contrast between 
the art of the Porfirio Diaz period and 
these proletarian frescoes that have sprung 
from “the most intense and bitter feelings 
of the Mexican revolution” and that “spread 
across the walls like frozen anger.” 

The building itself, say the Times writer, 
Ernestine Evans, was erected “as an ex- 
pression of revolutionary emphasis on edu- 
cation for the Indian masses,” on the six- 
teenth century Mexican monastery model. 


Establishing a Standard 


This first number of Tue Arr Dicesr 
merely approaches the ideal at which it aims. 
There has not been time to perfect the 
means for its making; not nearly all the 
sources of material have been made avail- 
ahle. Enough has been done, however, to 
show the reader a part of the vision of its 
founders. The aim will be to improve the 
publication with each issue until an ultimate 
standard is attained. 


It contains two large patios, each capable 
of holding 5,000 people. Rivera and his 
aids have completed decorating the first 
patio, ground floor and galleries. They are 
now engaged on the second patio. “All 
these and nearly as many walls again out 
at the state agricultural college at Cha- 
pingo, thirty miles from the capital, have 
been painted in the last five years.” 

“By quantitative standards here is a life- 
time of work so impressive and powerful 
that it must surely owe its being to some 
extraordinary combination of favorable 
forces,” says the Times. “One needs to 
study something of Mexican history tto 
know how this has happened. Before the 
Spaniards came Mexico was rich in layer 
upon layer of art and culture, a magnificent 
and solid tradition of building temples and 
pyramids, and an esthetic sense in all the 
minor arts, such as pottery, weaving, dyeing 
and carving. 

“The Spanish conquest destroyed much, 
disregarded nearly all, and so superimposed 
its own standards that from the time of the 
invasion there was no further development 
of purely Indian art. But three-quarters 
of the Mexican people today are of Mayan, 
Aztec, Zapotec, Totonacan and Tarascan 
stock, and though they have not main- 
tained the standards of their art before the 
coming of Cortez, they remain fine crafts- 
men. It was inevitable that the social and 
political revolution of these Indian peoples 
which overthrew Diaz should not only re- 
claim the land for the Indians but also 
arouse a fervid appreciation of the Indian 
arts and set up a reaction against even the 
good things brought to America from the 
Europe of the Italian Renascence and Im- 
perial Spain,” 
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Critical Pretensions 


By WititiAM-MurRRELL 


[The following dialogue is re-printed by 
permission of The Hue and Cry (Wood- 
stock, N. Y.), the clever annual edited by 
Mr. Frank Schoonmaker as the voice of 
the Woodstock colony of artists and writers, 
and published at One Dollar a copy.] 

Cadmus: When last we met you said 


you were beginning to doubt the validity 
of art criticism. What do you think about 
it now? 

Jardine: Well, my doubts have become 
hardened into scepticism not only as to its 
validity but as to its very existence. 

Cadmus : A questionable statement. 
Can you support it? Eo 

Jardine: Your inquisitorial propensities, 
my dear Cadmus, are at times disconcerting. 
But I shall endeavor to be equally serious. 
As you know, a deprecable confusion, not 
altogether unrecognized elsewhere, 
among writers with regard to their treat- 
ment of the plastic arts. Novelists, poets, 
philosophers, historians, sociologists, psychol- 
ogists, and others all approach art from 
their diverse and perverted angles, and all 
with imposing ex cathedra utterance. Their 
integrity is unimpeachable, and their opin- 
ions have weight in the cultured world. 
But eminence in their several professions, 
and the unquestionable sincerity of their 
attitudes,—these considerations do not qual- 
ify them to interpret the views of the ar- 
tist, nor to sound the aesthetic depth of his 
work. ‘This situation, as I have intimated, 
is constantly gaining wider recognition; 
and the cultured individual is interested 1n 
but no longer led astray by any such special 
pleadings, however plausible. And so at 
last we have a small public eager for art 
criticism as such. And it is doubly regret- 
table that simultancously it must be an- 
nounced that there is not, nor can there be, 
any art criticism at all. There— 

Cadmus: But for what reasons do you 
propose to toss the works of many able 
critics into Limbo? And you yourself 
have— 

Jardine (waving the expostulation aside) : 
I was about to say, there are and can be 
histories of men and movements, antiquar- 
ian studies, technical discussions and treat- 
ises, anecdotes, and all manner of impres- 
sionistic writings about art; but of art crit- 
icism as such,—of the transposing of the 
essence of visual plasticity into another and 
quite other medium, words,—there can be no 
approximation, because there are no emo- 
tions equivalent to the plastic emotions, nor 
is there any means of conveying them’ other 
than through their own media of painting 
and sculpture. 

Cadmus: You seem to be making a 
point, but not with sufficient clarity. You 
must define “visual plasticity’ and “plastic 
emotions,” and prove the impossibility of 
their transposition into words in order to 
prove the futility of art criticism. 

Jardine: I am not equal to the cracking 
of paradoxical nuts. But I can perhaps 
venture in the direction of definition so far 
as to say that visual plasticity is that logic 
of sculptured or painted form which gives 
rise to an expandingly satisfying sense of 
pure distinct achievement within a plastic 
medium. No—really, I fear it is impos- 
sible. 

Cadmus: Try “plastic emotions.” 

Jardine: Well, by plastic emotions I 
mean those which are peculiar to the plastic 
or formal arts, such as, in the early stages 
of study, a feeling for the medium, which 


exists | 


Stout English Oak 


Balliol’s Door (1288 A. D.) 


A gate of stout English oak was built 
for Balliol College, Oxford, in 1288. It 
did yeoman service for 500 years, and then, 
during alterations, was discarded and fell 
into private hands. Recently, by chance, it 
came to the notice of J. Rocelle Thomas, 
of the Georgian Gallery, London, who 
bought it and removed the paint with which 
it had been covered, revealing the oak in a 
splendid state of preservation. At the be- 
hest of an old Balliol man he refused to 
let it go to America, and it has now been 
bought and restored to the college by a 
group of Balliol men. Stout is English 
oak! 


later expands or merges into a quite defi- 
nite understanding of the logic of form. 
In this wordless logic the only sculpture 
and painting worthy of the name is com- 
posed; and in the working towards and 
through this logic are aroused those emo- 
tions which the artist calls plastic. Thus 
the few spectators who penetrate beyond 
the obvious sentiment and content of the 
subject matter of a work of art are sensi- 
tive to the poised unity of the several com- 
ponent forms, the weight, mass, or volume 
of these, the movement and rhythm of color, 
dynamic tension, vitality, and a host of 
other things for which words are weak and 
false substitutes. 

Cadmus: Even so, you have given me a 
lively sense of plastic significance by mea.1s 
of the very words you affect to despise. 
And so your case— 

Jardine: One moment!—What I have 
just said was, despite considerable effort, 
wholly useless for the purpose of art crit- 
icism, for the reason that those words, even 
though wrenched to specialized usage, are 
still but arbitrary symbols of a logic and of 
emotions outside the domain of language. 
In great music, in fine poetic lines, and in 
good painting and sculpture, there are dis- 
tinctly different emotional climaxes and sat- 
urations achieved, and they are akin only 
in that they are inexpressible and inexpli- 
cable in terms of any other art, or of the 
gestures of life itself. 

Cadmus: Hm. That sounds well,—but 
come, you surely do not mean to imply that 
no writing about art or artists can have any 
significance? That it is all rubbish, and 
that you yourself could not—? 

Jardine: Ohno! I shall not easily con- 
vince you of that, or the world either! 
But were I to write of art again I should 
need to know my man and his work rather 
well. Then I should seize upon and set 


down’ those physical and mental peculiari- 
ties which both individualize him and are 
strongly or subtly evident in his work. 
And from the work of course I should 
gather further insight into his character as 
artist, and I should try to seize upon his 
formula, that is, his bias, tendency, and di- 
rection, and some of the instances where:n 
he has achieved plastic emotion that is con- 
sistent and harmoniously authentic. Yet it 
would not be nearly so technical as this 
sounds: just a personal introduction to the 
man and a glimpse of the way he works. 
And I am convinced that this is all that 
can be done. 

Cadmus: And I am certain that many 
people would call that art criticism. 

Jardine (laughing): If it were so, then | 
is my case thrown out of court! But I’d 
strongly suspect them of talking rubbish, 
and I ask you, as their advocate, and one 
who insists on definitions, to define art crit- 
icism without making use of such question- 
able words as the good, the true, or the 
beautiful. 

Cadmus: Questionable in what sense? 

Jardine: In that they are usable in so 
many senses! In religion, in morals, in 
science, in literature, in politics,—and it is 
due to this, as I said at the outset, that such 
confusion reigns. 

Cadmus: Yes, but you are getting a little 
hysterical. Calmly considered, art criticism 
is that writing which assumes the appre- 
ciation and exposition of works of art as 
its function. And thus it is the basis of 
aesthetic, which is the philosophic appre- 
ciation of art. You would seem to imply 
that art criticism is futile and that aesthetic 
is a fallacy because they concern them- 
selves with non-plastic thinking. And yet 
you say the plastic logic is a wordless logic 
and not transposable-in terms of other arts 
or emotions. Even if that is so, there is 
still room and demand for discussion about 
the effect of single and collected works of 
art of this and other days—and such dis- 
cussion is a legitimate exercise of the 
critical function. : 

Jardine: My dear Cadmus, I am almost 
crushed. Permit me only to plead my in- 
terest in art itself as a function, an interest 
in creative plastic activity, devoid of all 
barnacle-like emendations, however nobly 
named. : 

Cadmus (regarding him quizzically): 
You are incorrigible, yet I could wish it 
were in my power to condemn you to sev-— 
eral hours’ hard writing every day. That 
would impose a much needed discipline up- 
on your critical speculations. And some of 
the products of that labor would be excel- 
lent though curious reading. te 

Jardine: Well, you may yet have op- 
portunities to discipline my heresies, but I 
prefer to talk them out. And I have en- 
thusiams too, one in particular—but of that 
I shall have much to say later. Meanwhile, 
let us take advantage of the fine morning 
and go for a walk. ; 


Tannenberg Monument Ponderous 


The Tannenberg Monument which the. 
Germans are erecting in East Prussia to 
celebrate Hindenburg’s great victory over 
the Russians in August, 1914, will be ready 
for unveiling on the general’s eightieth birth- 
day in 1927, says the London Observer. It 
will be a ponderous affair of brick, a square 
tower pierced from back to front at its base 
by an arch some twenty feet in height, and 
on each of its two sides stepped to the 
ground by a higher and then a lower ante- 
chamber. [ 


fia 
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Eve’s Predecessor as Pictured by Carnegie Honor Man 


“Lilith,” by John Carroll, who was given honorable mention at the Carnegie International, and who will soon hold 


an exhibition at the Art Alliance, Philadelphia. 


Reproduced by courtesy of The Hue and Cry. 


A Connoisseur 


Desmond Fitzgerald, engineer, gentleman, 
and art collector, is dead in Boston in his 
eighty-first year, and the city mourns one 
of the most fascinating figures in its cul- 
tural life. Charles Hovey Pepper, writing 
in the Transcript, expresses the city’s trib- 
ute to this man who possessed not only 
connoisseurship but something akin to 
prescience in art: 

“Desmond Fitzgerald was known to many 
as an eminent hydraulic engineer and were 
one to rely on his record as given in books 
of reference he would be known as a de- 
signer and constructor of storage reservoirs, 
a pioneer in working out problems in puri- 
fying city water, a student in harbor im- 
provements. 

“To others he was known as a daring 
and wise collector of paintings and a lover 
of art. When Boston was disturbed by the 
first exhibition of French Impressionists 
he saw their merit and had the courage 
to buy pictures by Monet. This first pur- 
chase was followed by others. He owned 
many canvasses by this master. He met 
and knew the painter. His interest in this 
school was followed by purchases of the 
paintings of other men who were working 
in a similar trend. One may see on the 
walls of his gallery works by Pissarro, Sis- 
ley, d’Espagnat, Maufra, Moret. | What 
seemed daring in those early days has by 
time proved wise discrimination and esthetic 
acumen. When Dodge MacKnight first 
showed in Boston, Desmond Fitzgerald 
was the first to recognize his ability and to 
dare to buy his pictures which were then 
not understood. Today -that judgment has 
been vindicated. 

“He was catholic in his tastes. He owned 
fine examples by many masters. His 
Homers are good Homers; his Sargents, 
good Sargents. He not only selected good 
works of art for himself, but helped and 
stimulated others. One of the very ad- 
mirable collections of modern French paint- 
ings of the country was brought together 
with his advice, and the Museum of Fine 
Arts is indebted to him for advising in the 
selection of many of its finest canvases. 
As a member of the Copley Society he 


helped bring to Boston some memorable 
exhibitions. Notably those by Whistler, 
Sorolla, Zuloaga, Anisfeld, Melcher, Homer, 
Sargent, MacKnight. 

“It was easy to be acquainted with him. 
He was simple, unassuming, generous, 
kindly. He enjoyed his pictures. He was 
willing to share that pleasure with others 
and so the admirable gallery which he built 
in Brookline was always accessible. 

“Tt is easy to picture him, short, gray- 
pointed beard and moustache, kindly, 
twinkling eye, soft-voiced, dressed often in 
light tweeds, calling attention to some fa- 
vorite painting or handling carefully some 
choice Korean or Chinese pottery or por- 
celain. He served on many committees.” 


Berlin’s Beethoven Statue 


The determination of Republican Germany 
to do more for art than was ever done be- 
fore has a difficulty to overcome in connec- 
tion with the hundredth anniversary of 
Beethoven’s death, which occurs next 
March, says the London Observer. There 
is not a single statue of Beethoven in Ber- 
lin. Six sculptors have been invited to 
send in models. The contest is interesting, 
as the artists chosen range from those ap- 
proved under the old regime to the most 
daring of those whose reputation has been 
made in what the Germans call “abstrac- 
tions.” 

Yet another difficulty has to be overcome. 
There is no available space anywhere in Ber- 
lin unoccupied by Hohenzollern ancestors or 
their generals. There is now talk of plac- 
ing the statue in front of the People’s 
Theatre in the north of the city, where 
Beethoven might stand, surrounded by the 
ebb and flow of a working-class population. 


National Miniature Exhibition 


California for the first time is to have 
a national exhibition of miniatures, which 
will be held in the Los Angeles Museum 
in February in celebration of the tenth an- 
niversary of the California Society of Min- 
iature Painters. Mr. and Mrs. Allan C. 
Balch have provided a grand prize. 


A Great Auction 


Speculation is rife in Europe and Amer- 
ica as to the prices that will be fetched by 
the. old masters of the collection of the late 
Lord Michelham, English banking magnate, 
which will be dispersed in November by 
Messrs. Hampton and Sons, of St. James 
Square, London. It will be the outstand- 
ing art sale of the season. 

Romney will be a feature. At Christie’s 
in July this master’s portrait of “Mrs. 
Davies Davenport” brought approximately 
$300,000. And now, with the Michelham 
treasures, there will be sold, for the second 
time in thirteen years, his portrait of “Anne, 
Lady de la Pole.” In 1913, Messrs. Du- 
veen paid 39,400 guineas (approximately 
$200,000) for it at Christie’s, afterwards 
selling it to Lord Michelham. The picture 
had remained hidden away at the de la Pole 
seat, in Devonshire, since it was painted in 
1788, fourteen years before Romney’s death, 
in 1802, according to the Daily Telegraph. 

Romney is also represented in the Mi- 
chelham catalogue by the portrait of “Eliz- 
abeth, Lady Forbes,’ a group of “Three 
Children of Captain Little,” and Lady Ham- 
ilton as “An Ambassadress.” 

By Raeburn there is a master work, 
“Mrs. Robertson Williamson,” for which 
Messrs. Duveen paid 22,300 guineas at 
Christie’s in 1911, and also his heroic sized 
portrait of “Lord Dundas.” Still other 
notable works include Hoppner’s “Lady 
Louisa Manners,” which brought 14,050 
guineas in 1901, and his “The Bowdoin 
Children”; two Gainsboroughs, including 
“Miss Tatton,” and Lawrence’s “Pinkie” 
(Miss Mary Moulton Barrett). 


Keeping a File 


Readers who, beginning with this first 
number, keep a file of THe Art DicEst 
will at the end of each art season find 
themselves in possession of a comprehensive 
year-book of the world’s art. Bound vol- 
umes will make valuable additions to the 
library and constitute useful reference 
works. These volumes will have a com- 
mercial value that will increase. 
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Art to the Rescue 


John Held, Jr., cartoonist, whose funny 
conceptions have won him renown, is run- 
ning for congress in the fourth district of 
Connecticut on the Democratic ticket, and 
his fate will be decided early in November. 
It is already decided, is the regretful opin- 
ion of the Hartford Courant, which dis- 
courses nevertheless on the interesting pos- 
sibilities of his election. 

“Mr. Held is a cartoonist,’ says the 
Courant, “and we wish, with all our soul 
and heart and strength, that he were a Re- 
* publican cartoonist, so that he could be 
elected. It would certainly do him a worid 
of good to go to Congress and the funny 
things which he would get at first hand 
would be worth more to him than the 
salary which Uncle Sam hands out to states- 
men for services rendered. And it would 
do Congress a world of good. 

“Let the reader just think what it would 
mean if a real cartoonist of the Held 
caliber could get a chance at the ‘Con- 
gressional Record.’ Instead of being as 
dry as dust, it would become one of the 
most popular works of modern literature 
and, if put in the hands of the book mer- 
chants, might find itself one of the ‘six 
best sellers. Even when a congressman 
had his remarks extended in the Record, 
they might be readable, if illustrated by a 
man like Mr. Held. We are really sorry 
that he cannot be elected, but his candidacy 
serves to suggest that it would be a good 
thing to have one of his profession to make 
the Record a readable publication. Can't 
the Republicans dig up a cartoonist in some 
state and run him for Congress?” 


In British Columbia 


Outstanding work by members of the 
“Group of Seven,” who have been develop- 
ing a Canadian school of landscape painting, 
is the feature of the Provincial Exhibition 
at New Westminster, B. C., writes the 
representative of the Christian Science Mon- 
ator. 

“The dominant note is struck by Lauren 
Harris,” says this paper, “whose ‘Northern 
Sunrise’ is rather overpowering, but whose 
‘Pines, Kemperfelt Bay’ is a strong dec- 
orative canvas; the twisted limbs of the 
trees against an azure sky, streaked with 
clouds, make an exciting composition, whose 
strength and brilliance is hard to equal.” 
Other pictures praised include landscapes 
by Frank Carmichael, A. Y. Jackson, A. 
J.. Gasson,. J, E.. H>° MacDonald, “Arthur 
Lismer and Maurice G. Cullen. 

“The popularity of out-of-door -work 
among the Canadians,’ says the critic, 
“overshadows the figure painters.” 


A Stimulating Annual 


The Hue and Cry, published annually by 
Mr. Frank Schoonmaker at Woodstock, N. 
Y., as the expression of the artists and 
writers who make up the Woodstock Col- 
ony, proved the most tempting source of 
material for this first number of THE Art 
Dicest. It is full of stimulating articles, 
stories, poems and reproductions of works 
of art, everything the product of this group. 
Four of its features appear in this number, 
by permission of its publisher,—the clever 
dialogue on art criticism by Mr. Murrell, a 
poem by Mr. Schoonmaker, and reproduc- 
tions of Mr. Carroll’s “Lilith” and Archi- 
penko’s “Glorification of Beauty.” 

The publication makes a good-sized book, 
and sells for a dollar a copy. 


Gruson of Germany 


“Kneeling Woman,” stone, by Paul 
Gruson. Courtesy London Studio. 


Paul Gruson, who is described by The 
Studio (London) as belonging “to the most 
promising serious young artists of Ger- 
many,” is young indeed, having been born 
on December 24, 1895. Becoming ‘the pu- 
pil of Hugo Lederer after the war, he was 
soon given an opportunity to carry out in- 
dependent work in his own room at the 
State Master Studios. He has been ex- 
hibiting for the last six years at the Berlin 
Academy exhibitions and at the Secession. 

“Anyone contemplating creations by Paul 
Gruson,” says The Studio, “is at once 
struck by the calm distinction characteris- 
ing all his’ works and by the thorough ana- 
tomical knowledge, testifying the closest 
studies in this field. Gruson does not be- 
long to any distinct school and has always 
kept aloof from the internal dissensions of 
modern German art, for he knows it would 
detract from his own personality if he 
were to join in any of the present move- 
ments looking for new .ways and means 
in modern art. The consequence of all this 
is that on looking at his works we exper- 
ience a true tranquil joy and a feeling of 
rest from the haste and bustle of our time.” 


THE DIGEST’S Sources 


If you subscribed for a hundred of the 
world’s leading newspapers and for seventy- 
five of the world’s leading periodicals, and 
searched them carefully for news and crit- 
ical matter pertaining to art, you would 
cain a fairly comprehensive view of what 
is going on m that particular sphere of 
man’s activity. Obviously, it would take 
all your time, and you would require help; 
not only that, but, unless you were a great 
linquist, you would need the services of 
several translators. It would be a stagger- 
ing task, and no individual, however great 
his interest mw art, would care to undertake 
it. 

Flowever, this 1s precisely the service thut 
is rendered to its readers by Tue Aat 
Dicest. Upwards of 175 newspapers and 
periodicals pass beneath the eyes of its 
editors, and the excerpts thus made are 
collated, classified and the most significant 
ones finally cast into suitable form. And 
this service 1s available to art lovers at a 
cost of One Dollar @ year. 


Great Longer Show 


The Brussels correspondent of the London 
Times sends particulars of the important 
restrospective exhibition of Flemish and 
Belgian art, ancient and modern, which is to 
be held in the galleries of the Royal Acad- 
emy in January and February, 1927. Or- 
ganized by the British section of the Angle- 
Belgian Union, with the cooperation of the 
Belgian government, this exhibition will 
show the evolution of painting, sculpture, 
and decorative art in Belgium from the end 
of the Fourteenth to the end of the Nine- 
teenth century. No living artist will he rep- 
resented. 

The idea of the exhibition was suggested 
by the success of the exhibition of Belgian 
art held in Paris in 1923, but while then the 
guarantee fund was provided by a group of 
Belgian subscribers, this time the fund has 
been raised by a group of English friends 
of Belgium to the extent of over £5,000. 
On its part, the Belgian Government will 
allow the sending to London of works of ait 
belonging to Belgian churches, museumis, and 
public galleries. In London selecting and 
financial committees have been formed to 
obtain the loan of works by the Flemish 
Primitives and the masters of the Seven- 
teenth century from public and private col- 
lections in England. 

Among the members of the English com- 
mittee of selection are Sir Martin Conway, 
Sir Robert Witt, Sir George Frampton, R. 
A., Lord Burnham, Sir Charles Walston, 
Mr. Lionel Cust, Sir Frank Dicksee, P.R.A., 
and Sir Joseph Duveen; the secretary being 
Mr. Maurice Brockwell. 

The Belgian Minister of Arts and Sciences 
has nominated two committees, for ancient 
art and for the Belgian School of the Nine- 
teenth century, and M. L. Lambotte, the 
government Commissioner for Exhibitions, 
who is the mainspring of the whole organ- 
ization, will act as liaison officer between 
the Belgian and English committees. 

In addition to the works from Belgium 
and England, which will furnish the greater 
part of the exhibition, the loan has been 
secured of valuable examples from the 
United States, France, and Holland, through 
an intermediary in Sir Joseph Duveen. The 
Copenhagen Museum has promised to send 
one of its finest portraits by Rubens. 

The suggestion has been made that it 
might be possible to send to London the 
famous altarpiece by the brothers Hubert 
and Jan Van Eyck in Ghent Cathedral 
known as “The Adoration of the Lamb.” 
The return to Belgium of certain panels of 
this picture, which found their way to Ber- 
lin at the beginning of last century, was one 
of the terms of the treaty of Versailles, and 
with the return to the cathedral of the 
“Adam” and “Eve” panels from the Brus- 
sels Museum the great polyptych is now 
completely reassembled. 

It is hoped that the Queen of Belgium 


will be present at the formal opening. 


Fewer Visit London Gallery 


There were 187,322 visitors to the Na- 
tional Portrait Gallery during 1925, a de- 
crease of approximately 4,000 on the pre- 
vious year, according to an account in the 
London Times. During 1925 480 lectures 
were attended by 15,360 persons, ‘an average 
of 32 per lecture. The trustees announce, 
with “deep regret,” that the government 
had expressed its inability to carry out 2 
contemplated partial extension of the gal- 
lery. During the past year 29 portraits 
were added. Of these, 14 were purchased. 
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“Looting” Alleged 


Mexico, and particularly the state of Yu- 
catan, is indignant over what is termed the 
illegal looting of art and archeological ob- 
jects by Edward Herbert Thompson, for- 
merly United States consul in Yucatan, who 
is said to have enriched the Peabody Mu- 
seum of Harvard University and the Field 
Museum of Chicago with almost priceless 
objects of Mayan antiquity. A formal in- 
formation has been lodged in the federal 
district court in Yucatan in which the agent 
of the Federal Public Ministry seeks to 
have the objects alleged to have been placed 
in the two American museums examined and 
the directors of the institutions questioned. 
A valuation of 1,036,410 Mexican pesos 
(about $500,000) is placed on the so-called 
“loot” exported in contravention of the law 
of the Mexican Republic. 


The objects, it is alleged, came from the 
Sacred Well of Chichen-Itza, into which, 
in Mayan times, bejewelled maidens were 
hurled as an offering to the God of Waters 
(or Fertility). Mr. Thompson; it is al- 
leged, caused the Sacred Well to be secretly 
dredged, and thus recovered many precious 
objects while destroying many others. A 
clew to the occurrence was supplied in a 
recently published book by an American, T. 
A. Willard, entitled “The City of the Sa- 
cred Well,” chapters from which are offered 
as exhibits in the proceedings. 


Arturo Rigel reviews the affair in a late 
number of Revista de Revistas, of Mexico 
City. He says in part: 

“Edward Herbert Thompson was a resi- 
dent of Yucatan for several years. . His 
feat would have been worthy of a better 
cause, since the procuring of the archeo- 
logical treasures of the Mayas sacrificed a 
great deal of his time. 


“Yucatan, the American Egypt, is a land 
of traditions. One of its oldest and most 
popular legends is that of the Sacred Well. 
According to the story, every year a maiden 
of good family was sacrificed to the God 
of Waters, while the Itzaes prayed for 
rain. The victim, beautifully arrayed, be- 
jewelled and perfumed, was offered to the 
pluvial deity and hurled into the Well. 
And now, on the dead waters of the 
‘dzonoot,’ floats the pale lotus flowers, the 
souls of the dead virgins. This is the 
tradition of the Sacred Well and of the 
‘nicte-ha,’ the water flower. 


“The American knew this legend, as 
everyone who has lived in Yucatan knows 
it. But Thompson wished to verify it and 
to this end he purchased the hacienda 
‘Chichen,’ on whose territory is the Sacred 
City of the Itzaes, and there he started his 
explorations to recover the jewels and 
treasures of the Mayas. 


“At first his attempts were merely un- 
availing soundings with poles and buckets. 
Afterwards, convinced that the legend must 
have some historical foundation, he engaged 
a diver and imported a dredge in order to 
carry out thoroughly the work of extracting 
the skeletons of the victims and their neck- 
laces, precious stones and treasures of the 


Well. 


“Edward Herbert Thompson, under the 
protection of his position as United States 
consul in Yucatan, was able to export, with- 
out the least difficulty, all the objects which 
he extracted during his several years’ 
search in Chichen-Itza. The looting at an 
end, he returned to the United States with 
the satisfaction of having enriched the mu- 


seums of his country, but by no means 
through legal means. 

“The Diario de Yucatan, published in 
Merida by the historian, Carlos R. Men- 
endez, has dealt with this affair in detail. 
In its issue of September 5, it prints the 
formal accusation presented to the district 
court by the agent of the Federal Public 
Ministry, Jose Avelino Castilla. The im- 
portance of this accusation may be seen 
from a summary of some of the addenda 
to the accusation. 


“In the first of these it is stated that the 
archeologist Teoberto Maller, under date of 
October 6, 1909, presented the following 
facts to the Secretary of Public Instruc- 
tion: ‘Thompson has been dredging the 
“dzonoot” of Chichen desperately, and he 
has, by means of this dredge, destroyed in- 
numerable pearls, cylinders, and little fig- 
ures made out of hard, polished stone of a 
greenish or bluish colour, in order to ex- 
tract one or two intact objects which have 
been spared. by the dredge. According to 
secret reports, even copper and gold have 
been extracted. Special mention is made cf 
a copper disc having been found inscribed 
with chronological figures.’ 


“From the second of these addenda _ it 
would appear that Thompson appealed, in 
April of 1911, to the Secretary of Public 
Instruction, for permission to dredge the 
bed of the Sacred Well, acknowledging the 
rights of the nation and binding himself 
to the condition that none of the objects 
extracted would pass out of his possession 
without express authorization from _ the 
Ministry of Public Instruction, and thit 
these objects should not be taken out of 
the Republic. 

“In the third addendum is found . the 
decision of the Inspector General for the 
Conservation of Archeological Monuments, 
opposing the request of Thompson and giv- 
ing as his reason the fact that Thompson 
had been extracting numerous objects from 
the Well for several years without per- 
mission from the government, and had 
tlever given an account to the ministry; 
moreover, that he had been sending these 
objects to some of the American museums, 
thus infringing the law which forbids the 
exporting of antiques from the nation. 


“In\ the fifth, sixth and seventh addenda, 
is transcribed a translation of the prologue 
and chapters VII and VIII of Willard’s 
work, entitled ‘The Sacred Well’ and ‘Sixty 
Feet Under Water.’ 


“The eighth addendum contains a list of 
the most important jade and gold articles 
found in the Sacred Well, accompanied by 
an evaluation made by Professor Ramon 
Mena, in which he estimates the value of 
these objects at 1,036,410 Mexican pesos. 


“The agent of the Federal Public Min- 
istry, after thus demonstrating that Thomp- 
son, who left Yucatan in 1923, had, since 
1894, been extracting archeological objec:s 
from Chichen-Itza, has petitioned the judge 
of the district to take the following steps: 
To examine T. A. Willard, author of ‘The 
City of the Sacred Well,’ whose residence 
is given as 246-286 E. 131st Street, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; to question the directors of the 
Peabody Museum of Cambridge, Mass., and 
those of the Field Museum of Chicago; 
to make an ocular inspection of the objects 
taken from the Sacred Well which are now 
to be found in said museums, this inspec- 
tion to be made by two experts who may 
identify and appraise the archeological 
treasures of Chichen-Itza; also to question 
William James and Mrs. James with ref- 
erence to the mention of them by Willard 


“Significant Form” 
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“Glorification of Beauty,’ bronze, silver 
plated, by Alexander Archipenko. Cour- 
tesy of The Hue and Cry. 


in page 133 of his book, in which he states 
that Thompson, in the presence of James 
and his wife, and of Dr. Martson Tozzer, 
the present professor of American arch- 
eology in Harvard, extracted from the Well 
an article consisting of a wide copper disc 
in relief, representing the sun-god. 

“The dredge used by Thompson has been 
found in Chichen-Itza by the court of the 
district during the proceedings carried out 
on the 18th of September; and the decla- 
rations of the archeologist, Martinez Her- 
nandes, and of the employees and neigh- 
bours of the hacienda of Chichen are al- 
ready forming a mountain of charges and 
responsibilities against Thompson.” 
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THE GREAT CALENDAR OF AMERICAN EXHIBITIONS 


[Copyright by Tur Arr Dicest] 
Little Rock, Ark. 


MINE VARS. CLOB— 


Nov.—Exhibition, South’n States Art L’gue. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


LOS ANGELES MUSEUM— 

Nov.—‘““Ehée Blue Four,” Feininger, Jawlensky, 
Kandinsky, Klee;~drawings by Matisse. | 
Dec.—Early American art; 17th C. Peruvian 
paintings, furniture; Paisley shawls. 
Feb.—National exhibition miniatures, 
Cal. Society of Miniature Painters. 
March—International exhibition, Print Makers 

Society of California. 
CANNELL & CHAFFIN— 
Nov. 1-13—Portraits, Neal Ordayne. 
Nov. 15-27—-Flower paintings, Grace Vollmer. 
Dec. 5-18—Spanish subjects, Alex. Flyn. 


Pasadena, Cal. 


auspices 


PASADENA ART INSTITUTE— 


Nov.—Pasadena Soc. of Artists; West Coast 
Soc. of Artists; Jean Mannheim; Colin Camp- 
bell Cooper; Frances Gerhardt; Clara Force. 

Dec.—Pasadena Soc. of Artists; Birren; Man- 
oir; John Cotton; Loren Barton; Millier. 

Jan.—Pasadena Soc. of Artists; Ada Champlin; 
Hanson Puthuff; Haldane Douglas; R. N. 
Burnham. f 

Feb.—Exhibition by Pasadena Artists. 


San Diego, Cal. 
FINE ARTS GALLERY— 


Nov.—George Bellows memorial. 

Nov. 15-Dec.—Loan exhibition oriental art. 

Dec.—Paintings, Zubiaurre brothers; Art Guild; 
illustrations, Joseph Paget Fredericks. , 

Jan.—“The Blue Four,” Kandinsky, Feininger, 
Jawlensky, Klee; exhibition from Grand Cen- 
tral Galleries; Blanding Sloan. 

Feb.—z2nd annual. exhibition, Southern Cal. ar- 
tists; etchings loaned by H. W. Foote. 3 
March—Mrs.. Jesse C. Locke memorial; Spanish 

and American etchings from Keppel’s. 
April—Woodcut designs, Gordon Craig; oriental 
rugs; stage decorations. 


San Francisco, Cal. 
CALIFORNIA PALACE OF THE LEGION OF 
HONOR— 


Nov.-Dec.—Loan collection 18th. C. French fur- 
niture, tapéstry, paintings; Am. paintings. 
GUMP GALLERIES— 
Nov. 1-1z2—Etchings, 

eschi. 
Feb. 17-March 7—Paintings, Zubiaurre brothers. 


Denver, Col. 


DENVER ART MUSEUM— 

Nov.—Coptic, Persian shawls; pottery. 

Dec.—Paintings, Albert Gos; Hungarian prints. 

dee une: Mr. and Mrs. Botke; Camera 
ub. 

Feb.—Church art; art for children. 

March—Japanese prints; coinage. 


Simon; prints, Brunell- 


Marines, Irma Rene Koen; prints, Marie E. 
Blanke. 

Nov. 15-Dec. 15—Artist members. 

Dec. 20-Jan. 8 — Modernist art, William 
Schwartz, Anthony Angarola, Minnie Harms 
Neebe. 

Jan. 13-29—Geo. A. Aldrich, Oskar Gross, Edw. 
Grigware. 

Feb. 2-19—Stark Davis, Roy Collins. 

Feb. 24-March ro—Anna Lee Stacy, John F. 
Stacy, Maynard Dixon. 

March 15-April 2—Charles Dahlgreen, Frank 
V. Dudley. 

April 5-23—Modernist Art, Josephine Reich- 
mann, Agnes Potter Van Ryn. 


MARSHALL FIELD GALLERIES— 


Jan. 10-22--Chicago No-Jury Soc. of Artists. 


Decatur, Il. 


DECATUR ART INSTITUTE— 


November—California artists. 

Dec.—Water colors, All-Illinois Society. 
Jan.—Oils, sculpture, All-Illinois Soc. 
Feb.—Paintings, Henry § Eddy. 
March—Women Painters and Sculptors Soc. 
April—Group from Newhouse Galleries. 


Peoria, III. 


PEORIA ART INSTITUTE— 


Nov.—Loan exhibition, portraits; heirlooms. 
Dec.—Annual exhibition, Peoria artists. 


Springfield, Ill. 


SPRINGFIELD ART ASSOCIATION— 


Nov.—Exhibition from Macbeth Galleries. 
Dec.—European paintings by Henry S. Eddy. 
Jan.—Women Painters and Sculptors Society. 
Feb.—Paintings by California Artists. 


STATE HISTORICAL BUILDING— 


Nov.—All-Illinois Society of Fine Arts, 


Fort Wayne, Ind. 


FORT WAYNE MUSEUM— 


Nov.—Prints by Birger Sandzen. 
Dec.—Paintings, William H. Singer. 
March—Water colors, Ohio artists. 
May—Adams, Garber, Higgins, Scudder. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


JOHN HERRON ART _INSTITUTE— 


Nov.—Modern East Indian paintings; coinage. 

Dec.—Theo. C. Steele memorial; Wayman 
Adams, Victor Higgins, Daniel Garber, Janet 
Scudder. ; 

Jan.—Forty-third Annual Exhibition of Amer- 
ican Oils; “One Hundred Am. Etchings.” 

Feb.—Indiana Society of Architects. 

March—Indiana Artists and Craftsmen; “Fifty 
Prints of the Year.” 

Apr.—Ritschel; Bohm; French drawings, litho’s, 


New Orleans, La. 


ISAAC DELGADO MUSEUM— 


Nov. 2-23—No-jury show, paintings, sculpture. 
Feb.—Landscapes, Theodore J. Morgan. 
March—z6th ann’l show, Art Ass’n of N. O. 
May—Exhibition, Southern States Art League. 


March 7-19—Paintings, Ernest IL. Major. 
March 21-April 2—Paintings, Gertrude Fiske. 
April 4-16—Paintings, Charles Hopkinson. 
April 18-30—Paintings, Alexander R, James. 
DOLL & RICHARDS— 

Until Nov. 9—Water colors, Sears Gallagher. 
Nov. 3-16—Water colors, Karoly Fulop. 

Nov. 10-23—Water colors, Vladimir Pavlosky. 


GOODSPEED’S BOOK SHOP— 
To Nov. 6—Wood cuts, wood engravings. 
Nov. 8-20—Etchings, Arthur W. Heintzelman. 
Nov. 22-Dec. 4—Etchings of sea, G. C. Wales. 
Dec. 6-25—Etchings and prints. 


Springfield, Mass. 
JAMES D. GILL GALLERIES-— 
Nov.—Fall exhibition, American artists. 


Wellesley College, Mass. 


FARNSWORTH MUSEUM— : 
To Nov. 25—Etchings by Celestino Celestini. 
Nov. 25-Dec. 14—Work of Virginia Littlefield. 
March—Etchings by Lucy Dodd Ramberg. 


Worcester, Mass. 
WORCESTER ART MUSEUM— 


Nov. 7-28—Am. paint’g, sculpture; Pers. pot’ry. 


Detroit, Mich. 


DETROIT INSTITUTE OF ARTS— 
Dec, 1-20—French art of the 18th. century. 
Jan.—Annual Exhibition, Michigan artists. 
Feb.—French artists, 1830-1927. 
Apr. 13-May 30—Annual American art. 
JOHN HANNA GALLERY— 
Jan. 24-Feb. 7—Henry R. Poore. 
SOCIETY OF ARTS AND CRAFTS— 
Nov. 1-13—Jewelry, Gertrude Peet. 


Nov. 15-30—Heath, Schmieg, Hungate, Kotzian. 


ATHLETIC CLUB— 
Dec. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 
GRAND RAPIDS ART GALLERY— 


Nov.—Paintings, Tom Barnett; Japanese prints. 
water 
colors, Raymond Crosby, Blanche McMullen. 


Dec.—Exhibition, Grand Rapids artists; 


Jan.—Paintings, Gustave Cimotti; rugs. 


Feb.—Annual exhibition from Chicago Art In- 


stitute; Chicago Society of Etchers. 
March—N. Y. Soc. of Painters; 100 etchings. 
April—Henry R. Poore; Ethel F. Mundy. 


Muskegon, Mich. 


HACKLEY GALLERY OF FINE ARTS— 
Nov.—lIllustrators; Frederika Goodwin, 
ture. 
Dec.—Ann Arbor artists; Coptic textiles. 


Jackson, Miss. 


BELLHAVEN COLLEGE— 
Nov. 12-23—Group from Dudensing Galleries. 
Nov. 15-29—Annual, Mississippi Art Ass’n. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


10-22—Grand Central Galleries collection. 


sculp- 


April—Persian pottery. 


Hartford, Conn. 


WADSWORTH ATHENEUM— 
Until Nov. 29—Bookplate collection. 
Nov. 1-15—Paintings, Edith B. Stevens. 
Dec. 6-26—Exhibition of shawls. 


New Haven, Conn. 


PUBLIC LIBRARY GALLERY— 
Nov. 16-Dec. 5—oth. exhibition of little pic- 
tures, New Haven Paint and Clay Club. 


Washington, D. C. 


GORDON DUNTHORNE— 
Nov. 3-20—Drawings by W. A. Rogers. 
eae 24-Dec. 8—Etchings, Cadwallader Wash- 
urn, 
Nov.—Etehings of Paris. 
Dec.—New « publications. 
Wilmington, Del. 


SOCIETY OF FINE ARTS— 
Nov. 17-Dec. 16—Work of Delaware Artists. 


Atlanta, Ga. 


HIGH MUSEUM OF ART— 
Nov.—Grand Central Galleries exhibit. 
Jan.—Exhibition, S’thern States Art L,gue. 


Aurora, Ill. 
ART LEAGUE OF AURORA— 


CITY ART MUSEUM— 

Until Nov. 15—Tibetan banner paintings. 
ST. LOUIS ARTISTS’ GUILD— 

Nov. 14-Jan. 1o—Annual exhibition. 


SHORTRIDGE GALLERY— 
Feb. 14-March 7—Henry R. Poore. 


Binghamton, N. Y. 


SOCIETY OF FINE ARTS— 
Nov. 10-25—Ex’b’t’n, Grand Central Galleries. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


BROOKLYN MUSEUM— 
Nov. 20-Jan. 2—SInternational exhibition of 
modern art, arranged by Societe Anonyme. 
Dec. 7-Jan. 2—11th. annual exhibition, Brook- 


Portland, Me. 


SWEAT MEMORIAL MUSEUM— 
Oct. 10-Nov. 1o—Paintings, B. W. Newman. 
December—Paintings, J. Eliot Enneking. 
March—Annual Photographic Salon. 
April—Annual Exhibition. 


Baltimore, Md. 


BALTIMORE MUSEUM OF ART— 

o Nov. 7—Maurice Fromkes, Jonas Lie; Wm. 
Nicholson; etchings, Plowman; sculpture, 
Lambert. . 

Nov. ro-Dec. 12—Old masters; tapestries. 

Dec. 14-Jan. 30—Sculpture, Ronnebeck; busts, 
Grafly; color prints, Ernest Watson. 

Feb. 8-March 6—Annual exhibition, Baltimore 
Water Color Club; Italian drawings. : 

March 9-April 3—Modern American paintings lyn Society of Etchers. i 

from Duncan Phillips Collection. BROOKLYN SOCIETY OF MINIATURE 

April 16-May 12—Fifty prints of the year. PAINTERS— eo 

May 3-29—Bellows memorial exhibition. ~ March—Annual exhibition, Hotel Bossert. 


May 14-June 12—Fifty books of year; printing. Buffalo. N Y 
4 5 5 


Boston, Mass. ALBBRIGHT ART GALLERY— 

MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS— Nov.—Chinese Sculpture, lent by C. T. Loo. 
Nov.—Ballard Collection Oriental Rugs. . Dec. 10-Jan. 9—In’tn’l1 Water Color Exh’n. 
Jan.—Sculpture, Paul Manship. Dec. 15-Jan. 15—Sixty Canadian paintings. 
March _1-20—Society of Arts and Crafts. Jan. 15-30—Buffalo Camera Club’s salon. 
Apr.—Paintings and water colors, Copley Soc. Jan. 29-Feb. 14—Buffalo Soc. of Artists. 

BOSTON ART CLUB— Feb.—International Modern Exhibition. 

Nov. 3-27—Prints by American Artists. April-May—Selected American paintings. 
March 16-31—Society of Water Color Painters. | INDEPENDENT GALLERY— 


Nov. 14-28—Exhibition, Grand Cent. Galleries. ROBERT (GE VOSE GALLERIES— To Nov. 14—Annual salon, I’dep’nt Artists. 
Chicago, Te te Meee paintings of gardens, Elmira, N. Ys 


Nov. 8-20.—Maines by Clifford Ashley. 

Dec. 6-24—Landscapes by Walter Koeniger. 
HORTICULTURAL HALL— 

Feb. 14-26—Second exhibition, Boston Society 

of Sculptors. 

GUILD OF BOSTON ARTISTS— 

Nov. 1-13—Paintings, Arthur Spear. 

Nov. 15-27—Paintings, Albert F. Schmitt. 
. 29-Dec. 11—Paintings, Lillian W. Hale. 
- 13-24—Paintings, Frederick A. Bosley. 
. 27-Jan._ 8—Paintings, Charles Bittinger. 
Jan. 10o-22—Paintings, Lilla Cabot Perry. 
Jan. 24-Feb. 5——Paintings, Edmund C. Tarbell. 
. 7-19—Paintings, George L. Noyes. 
. 21-March s5—Sculpture, Cyrus Dallin. 


ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO— 
Oct. 28-Dec. 1o—39th. Annual Exhibition of 
American Paintings and Sculpture. 

Dec, 21-Jan. 24—Group special exhibitions. 
Feb. 3-March 8—31st. annual exhibition, Chi- 
cago Artists; Chicago Society of Etchers. 
March 15-Apr. pL ARPS section of Car- 

negie Int’n’l; sculpture, Manship; New Mex- 
: ican painters, 
April 28-May 3o0—Int’n’] Water Color Show; 
paintings, George H. Macrum. 
June 7-21—School of the Art Institute. 
June 25-Aug. 1—Chicago Architectural League. 


CHICAGO GALLERIES ASSOCIATION— 
Oct. 25-Nov. 6—Portraits, Susan Ricker Knox; 


ARNOT ART GALLERY— 
Nov.—Canadian artists. 
Dec.—Colored prints. 

Feb.—Etchings by Alfred Hutty. 
March—Water color flower subjects. 
April—Water color exhibition. 


New York, N. Y. 


AMERICAN FINE ARTS BUILDING— 
Nov. 27.-Dec. 19—Winter exhibition, National 
Academy of Design. 
Jan. 2-18—American Water Color Soc. and N. 
Y. Water Color Club; N. Y. Soc. of Painters. 
Jan 1.7-Feb. 13—Annual exhibition, Allied Ar- 
tists of America, 
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METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART— 
Nov. 9-Jan. 2—Joseph Pennell memorial. 
Dec. 4-Jan. 5—American industrial art. 
Jan. 17-Feb. 27—Swedish contemporary deco- 
rative art. 
Date not fixed—American miniatures. 


GRAND CENTRAL PALACE— 
Feb. 21-March 5—Forty-second annual exhibi- 
tion, Architectural League of New York. 


PUBLIC LIBRARY— 
Nov—Art of the wood engraver. 
THE ART CENTER— pee 
Nov. 1-13 — Philippine paintings, Fernando 
Amorsolo; sculptors, Paul Fjelde; paintings, 
drawings, “Islander Group;” Damask Guild. 
Nov.—‘‘Fifty Prints of the Year.” 
Dec.—‘**Fifty Illustrated Books.” : 
Dec. 1-14—Cowan pottery; Jap. prints, Oriental 
jewelry. : 
Dec. 16-31—N. Y. Society of Ceramic Arts. 
Feb.—Commercial printing, American Institute 
of Graphic Art. 
Apr. 24-30—N. Y. Sketch Club; G’ld of B’k’s. 
ay—Annual exhibition of Advertising Art. 
June—International salon of Photography. 


ASSOCIATION FOR CULTURE— 
Jan. 9-Feb. 14—Annual exhibition, 
Art Gallery, 40 Irving Place. 


SALMAGUNDI CLUB— 
Noy. 5-2o—Annual black-and-white show. 
Nov. 26-Dec. 19—Annual, thumb box sketches. 
Jan. 21-Feb. 4—Annual auction exhibition. 
Feb, 11-March 4—Annual oil exhibition. 
March 12-30—Annual water color show. 
May 8-Oct. 15—Annual Summer exhibition. 


MACBETH GALLERIES— 
To Nov. 8—Marines by Stanley Woodward. 
Nov.9-23—Memorial exhibition, Ernest Haskell. 
Nov. 23-Dec. 6—West Indian studies, Rachel 
Hartley; paintings, J. H. Connaway. 
Dec. 7-27—Water colors, etchings, bronzes, 
Dec. 28-Jan. ro—Mystic (Conn.) group. 
Jan. 11-31—Landscapes, Chauncey F. Ryder. 
Feb. 1-14—Annual exhibition of thirty paintings 
by thirty artists. 
DURAND-RUEL GALLERIES— 
To Nov. 12—Paintings by Mary Cassatt. 
Nov. 15-30—Paintings by Robert Vonnoh. 


HOWARD YOUNG GALLERIES— 
Nov. 1-13—Paintings by Emma Ciardi. 
Nov. 22-Dec. 4—Marines by Gordon Grant. 
Dec.—American and foreign artists. 


MONTROSS GALLERY— 
Nov. 1-13—Paintings by Ambrose Patterson. 
Nov. 22-Dec. 11—Paintings, Robert Hallowell. 
Dec. 13-24—Paintings, Marion Monks Chase. 


KNOEDLER GALLERIES— . ; 
Nov.—18th C. British mezzotint portraits. 
ARTHUR ACKKERMANN & SON— 
Nov.-Dec.—Water color drawings by Rowland- 
son, Elyse Lord, J. D. Knap. 
_DUDENSING GALLERIES— 
Nov. 1-20—Sepia portraits, Rafael Yargo. 
Nov. 22-Dec, 11—Paintings, E. B. Ulreich. 
Dec. 13-31—Water colors, John Kellogg Wood- 
ruff, Henry Winslow, Herman Trunk, Jr. 
Jan. 3-22—Paintings, Clarence Johnson. 
an. 24-Feb. 12—Paintings, Thelma Grosvenor. 
Feb. 14-Mar. 5—Paintings, Wm. Schulhoff. 
Mar. 7-26—Paintings, Victor Charreton. 
Mar. 28-Apr. 16—Paintings, Arnold Wiltz. 
Apr. 18-May 7—Paintings, Zubiaurre brothers. 
GAINSBOROUGH GALLERIES— 
Nov. 15-30—George Pearse Ennis, 


reacen, 

WILDENSTEIN GALLERIES— 
Nov.—Paintings by Chardin. 
Jan.—Modern paintings, Ingres to Picasso. 


P. JACKSON HIGGS GALLERY— 
Nov.—Paintings by Frank Duveneck. 


EHRICH GALLERIES— 
Nov. — Exhibition, old masters; miniatures, 
Charles Turrell; jewelry, Frank Gardner Hale. 


THE NEW GALLERY— 
Oct. 25-Nov.15—American and foreign artists. 
Nov. 22-Dec. 18—Paintings by Edward Bruce. 
Dec. 21-Jan. 8—Paintings by Merton Clivette. 
FREDERICK KEPPEL & CO.— 
To Nov. 6—Exhibition, contemporary etchings. 
Nov. 23-Dec. 30—Etchings by Joseph Pennell. 
ARTHUR H. HARLOW & CO.— 
Nov.—Etchings by Donald Shaw MaclLaughlan. 


AINSLIE GALLERIES— 
Nov. 1-15—P’t’gs, Prof. Morino; John R. Key. 
Nov. 15-29—P’gs, Anna Allen; Blanch Wagner. 
Dec. 1-15 — Portraits, Margaret Fitzhugh 
Browne; landscapes, R. F. Bunner; land- 
scapes, Rosamond FE. Smith. 
KENNEDY & CO.— 
Nov.—Etchings, Charles W. Cain. 
Dec.—Old English color prints after Morland. 
DANIEL GALLERY— 
Nov.—Group of American artists. 
FERARGIL GALLERIES— 
Nov. 1-13—Portraits by American artists; water 
colors by Addison Burbank. ‘ 
Nov. 14-3—Gerald Leake; portrait busts by 
American sculptors. 
Dec. 5-19—Water colors, Taber Sears; silhou- 
ettes, Baroness Maynell. 

BABCOCK GALLERIES— 
Noy.-Dec.—Exhibition, American paintings. 
BRUMMER GALLERY— way 
Nov. 15-Dec.—Sculpture. Constantin Brancusi. 


GRAND CENTRAL GALLERIES— 

. o Nov. ro—Paintings by Hovsep Pushman. 
Nov. 15-Dec. 4—Annual, New Society of Artists. 

Dec. 9-24—Screens, Robert Chandler; paintings, 

- _ Dean Cornwell, Roy Brown.: 


ee - 


Municipal 


Edmund 


Rochester, N. Y. 


MEMORIAL ART GALLERY— : 
Noy. 10-Dec. 12—Inaugural exhibition celebrat- 
ing new addition—French masters of XXth. 


C.; Chinese paintings; European masters; 
contemporary mericans. 4 t 
Dec. 15-Jan. 23—Gifford Beal; Tibetan paint- 


ings; Women Painters and Sculptors; coinage. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


SYRACUSE MUSEUM— 

Nov.—Paintings by Sigurd Skou. 
Jan.—Etchings, statuary, Emil Fuchs. 
Feb.—Modern wood block prints. 
March—Intern’] water color exhibition. 
April——-Canadian painters, 60 canvases. 
May—Paintings by Emma Ciardi. 
June—Adams, Garber, Higgins, Scudder. 


Akron, O. 


AKRON ART INSTITUTE— 
Nov.—Ohio-born women artists. 
Dec.—Paintings by Scott; Persian rugs. 
Jan.—Enneking exhibition. Mm. 
Feb.—Exhibition, Adams, Garber, Higgins. 
Mch.—Dayton Soc. of Artists; Del. River Ar- 

tists. 

April—Ohio Water Color Society. 
May—Exhibition, Akron artists. 


Cincinnati, O. 


CINCINNATI ART MUSEUM— 
November—John J. Enneking; teachers of Grand 
Central School; Duveneck Society. 
December—“‘Fifty Prints of the Year.’’ 
January—Ohio Water Color Society. 
March—Work of Ohio-born women. 
May—tThirty-fourth Annual Exhibition. 


A. B. CLOSSON, JR., GALLERIES— 
Nov. 1-13—Paintings, John E. Weis. 
Jan. 17-29—Paintings, Charles C. Svendsen. 


TRAXEL GALLERIES— 
Nov. 1-13—Paintings, Edward Volkert. 
Nov. 15-27—-H. H Wessel, Bessie H. Wessel. 
Nov. 29-Dec. 11—J. H. Sharp, of Taos, N. M. 


Cleveland, O. 


CLEVELAND MUSEUM— 
To Nov. 30—French art of the past 50 years; 
sculpture by Maillol. 
Nov. 30-Jan. 4—Ralph T. King memorial. 
Jan. 4—Feb. 14—For’n section Carnegie Int’n’l. 
ay-June—Cleveland Soc. of Artists. 


WADE PARK MANOR— 
Nov. 22-29—Cleveland Society of Artists. 


LINDNER ART: GALLERY— 
Dec.—Annual exhibition, Womens Art Club. 


Dayton, O. 


DAYTON ART INSTITUTE— 

Nov. 3-22—Emil Fuchs. 

Nov. 8-28—Childrens books, illustrations. 

Nov. 23-Dec. 12—John J. Enneking. 

Dec. 14-Jan. 2—Ohio Water Color Society. 

Dec. 31-Jan. 26—Indian shawls; ‘‘Birdseye 
View of Coinage.” 

Jan. 26-Feb. 18—Dayton Women Painters; wax 
portraits. Ethel Frances Mundy. 


Feb. 20-March 14—Tibetan banners; Persian 
pottery. 

March 15-April 4—Cornelius and Jessie Arms 
Botke. 


April 6-24—Swiss paintings, Albert Goss. 
April 26-May 15—Art Institute students. 
May 16-June 15—N. Y. Society of Painters. 


Toledo, O. 


TOLEDO MUSEUM OF ART— 
Nov. — Exhibition, Adams, Higgins, Garber, 
Scudder; American prints; Camera Club. 

Dec.—Ohio-born women artists. 

Dec. 15-Jan. 16—Fjaestad exhibition. 

Feb.—Dewitt and Douglass Parshall; Ohio water 
color show. 

March—Canadian artists. 

April—Ninth annual Toledo exhibition. 

May—Exhibition, art students work. 

June-Aug.—1sth. annual exhibition of paintings 
by American artists. 


MOHR GALLERIES— 
Nov. 1-1s—Helen Niles, portraits, flowers. 
Nov. 15-Dec. 4—Frank Townsend Hutchens. 


Dec. 4-11—Old English silver, furniture. 
Feb.—Harry Leith-Ross. 
March 15-30—Henry R. Poore. 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 


ASSOCIATION OF OKLAHOMA ARTISTS— 
Nov. 15-30—Annual exhibition. 


Erie, Pa. 

ART CLUB OF ERIE— 
Nov.—Exhibition of etchings. 
Dec.—Educational exhibition, prints. 
Jan.—Paintings by five artists. 
Feb.—Paintings by Taos group. 
March—Exhibition, Erie artists. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY OF THE FINE 
ARTS— 


Nov. 8-Dec. 12—Philadelphia Water Color Club; 
Pennsylvania Society of Miniature Painters. 
Jan. 30-March 20—r122nd. annual _ exhibition, 
Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts. 
PFNNSYLVANIA MUSEUM— 

Nov. 15-Dec.—Objects from the Paris Int’n’l 
Exhibition of Modern Decorative and Indus- 
trial Arts. 

ART CLUB OF PHILADELPHIA— 

Nov. 6-26—Fellowship of Penn. Academy. 

Dec.—Thirty-third Annual Exhibition. 

Jan. 7-27—Mrs. Arrah Lee Gaul Brennan. 

Jan. or Feb.—‘*‘Ten Philadelphia Painters.” 

ART ALLIANCE— 
Nov. 1o-Dec. 1o—Paintings by John Carroll. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE— 
To Dec. 5—Twenty-fifth International. 


Providence, R .I. 


PROVIDENCE ART CLUB— 
To Nov. 7—Mural studies, Gino E. Conti. 
Nov. 9-21—Sketches by Ralph C. Scott. 
Dec. 7-26—Annual show, little pictures. 
Jan. 4-16—Hope Smith, W. H. Drury, 
Frazier. 


Charleston, S. C. 


GIBBES MEMORIAL GALLERY— 
Apr. — Sevénth annual exhibition, 
States Art League. 


Memphis, Tenn. 


BROOKS MEMORIAL ART GALLERY— 
November—Five American artists; tapestries. 
December—Memphis artists; Birren. 
January—Canadian artists; American 

tors; historic laces; wax miniatures, Ethel 
Frances Mundy. 

February — Paintings from Metropolitan Mu- 
seum; Turkish and Indian shawls; drawings, 
Lillian W. Hale. 

March—Max Bohm; annual exhibition flower 
paintings (Memphis Garden Club). 

April—George Bellows Memorial. 

May—William Ritschel; ‘too Etchings.” 

June—New York Society of Women Painters. 

July and August—Taos Society of Artists. 


Houston, Tex. 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS— 
Nov.—Helen M. Turner; Cornelius and Jessie 
Arms Botke. 

Dec.—Prints, Baumann; oriental rugs. 
Feb.—George Bellows Memorial. 
April—Houston Painters and Sculptors. 
May—Houston Photographers and Craftsmen. 


Fort Worth, Tex. 


FORT WORTH MUSEUM OF ART— 
re 5-Feb. 5—Annual exhibition of paintings. 
ay Se 5—zoth. annual exhibition, Texas 
rtists. 


John 


Southern 


illustra- 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


MILWAUKEE ART INSTITUTE— 
To Nov. 15—Schwartz; Marguerite Grossenbach. 
Nov.—Max Bohm; Wis. Soc. of Applied Arts. 
Nov. 15-Dec. 15—Paintings, Wm. Ritschel. 
Dec.—Paintings, Gertrude Copp. 
Jan.—Persian pottery; art for children. 
Jan. 15-Feb. 15—Sculpture, Louis Mayer. 
MILWAUKEE JOURNAL GALLERY— 
Nov.—Paintings by 17 Wisconsin artists. 


An “American Breughel” 


Hiler Harzburg, a young American ar- 
tist who uses the professional name of 
“Hiler,” is having a first London exhibition 
in the Dover Gallery, in Grafton street, and 
has attracted much attention from the 
critics. His pictures are Parisian in theme, 
and the Daily Mail says they are “inten- 
tionally naive and invariably amusing pic- 
torial comments on a variety of phases of 
life. He has been compared with Breughel, 
but Breughel is a master whose paintings 
were, above all, distinguished by a rich, 
luscious quality of pigment, and this quality 
is wholly lacking in Hiler’s work. 

“What he has in common with the 
Flemish master is a broad, rather than 
subtle, sense of humour, and the smypa- 


thetic interest with which he looks upon 
life—the urban life of the café, dance hall, 
bar, shop, and market in his case, and not 
the peasant life that absorbed Breughel’s 
attention. 

“Technically Hiler’s art has more in 
common with Van Gogh’s than with any 
old master’s. His intentional naiveté also 
recalls the douanier Rousseau.” 


‘Faking Art to the People 


The Rhode Island Red Club has erected 
a monument to that breed of fowl, a fine 
standard-bred rooster posing for the work. 
This leads the Boston Transcript to shudder 
lest the breeders of still another variety 
should surreptitiously chisel the image of a 
sprightly barred cockered on Plymouth Rock. 
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Pleasure and Pain 


London has been rejoicing and mourning 
over the new costumes which the eminent 
artist, Charles Ricketts, designed for the 
revival of Gilbert & Sullivan’s “Mikado.” 
These mixed emotions are described by the 
Sphere: “Many of the audiences are en- 
thusiastic in their praise; others, however, 
sigh regretfully for the old familiar cos- 
tumes.” 

“We are told, in partial explanation of 
the redressing of the ‘Mikado,’” says this 
periodical, “that the original dresses derive 
from misconception—from a belief that the 
Japanese habitually wore bathrobes. What 
of it? The characters are meant to repre- 
sent Japanese of our nicely ridiculous mis- 
understanding, and not of reality.” 

Mr. Ricketts went to work like a con- 
noisseur and chose the period about 1720, 
when Japanese costume, especially for the 
women, was especially beautiful. Katisha’s 
dress, he considers, represents the finest 
type of court costume ever invented, and 
that of the Mikado has been designed in 
deference to the feelings of the Japanese, 
who regard their emperor as something sa- 
cred.. “By correcting the costumes,” says 
Mr. Ricketts, “we are making a long over- 
due gesture of courtesy to a friendly na- 
tion.” But the artist did not suggest cor- 
recting Gilbert’s text. 

At any rate, says the London Times, the 
new costumes, “in the mass make a highly 
effective scheme of-color.” And the Sunday 
Observer found that “Mr. Ricketts’s well- 
imagined and well-executed dresses were al- 
most embarrassing in their wealth.” 


Brown County Is Proud 


Brown county, southern Indiana, beloved 
of artists, now has an art gallery and, for 
the first time, a big exhibition of the work 
inspired by its scenery. The county has no 
railroad. Its metropolis, Nashville, with 
only 350 population, is possibly the smallest 
town in the country to have a regularly 
constituted gallery. The artists themselves 
provided it, by renting a building on “main 
street” and remodelling it, says the Chicago 
Evening Post. 

Brown county was “discovered” in 1906 
by Adolph Schultz, and slowly began to 
supplant the Wisconsin lake region, where, 
according to a Chicago artist, dairy cows 
had begun “to eat up the landscape.” Its 
scenery. was beautiful, it possessed the 
mountain haze that painters love, and there 
were no commercial influences. she 
Brown county group” is now showing 150 
pictures in its own gallery, and the village 
is proud. 


Important Degas Portrait 


From the retrospective exhibition of 
French masters’ works which formed. part 
of the Venice international, the Wildenstein 
Galleries, of New York, have acquired 
Degas’s “Uncle and Niece,” says the New 
York World, which belongs to the same 
period as the family portrait the Louvre ac- 
quired during the war, despite the fact that 
many friends of the Metropolitan Museum 
urged its purchase. 


No-Jury Show at Buffalo 


Buffalo is having until November 14 its 
fourth annual “Salon of Independent Ar- 
tists,” sponsored by a no-jury organization 
having an annual fee of $5. 


Italian Fascists Honor Animal Sculptor 


“Puppy,” by Sirtio Tofanari. 


The Fascist government has heaped a 
further honor on Italy’s distinguished ani- 
mal sculptor, Sirio Tofanari, by acquiring 
a powerful study of a puppy, in bronze, for 
the Museo Capitolino, Rome. The artist, 
who lives in Florence, is now thirty-nine 
years of age. “His models,” says the Lon- 
don Sphere, “are chosen exclusively from 
the animal kingdom, and so great are his 


talents that many observers have thought 
his creations really alive. His sculpture has 
been frequently compared to that of Barye, 
but it is nevertheless purely individual. 
When only twenty-two years old, in the 
year 1908, Tofanari exhibited some of his 
early works at Faenza, one of which was 
bought by the King of Italy. Since then, 
however, he has made great strides. For 
three years he studied the movements of the 
animals in the London Zoo every morning; 
that was his school and also his studio. By — 
this method he started upon his independent 
career. 

“In the year 1909 the Galleria d’Arte 
Moderna in Florence acquired one of his 
works from the exhibition in Venice. In 
IQII another group of his, which had gain 1 
a prize in Barcelona, was bought by the 
same museum. Later, Tofanari reaped 
laurels again and again in Rome, Turin, 
Paris, San Francisco, and other artistic 
centres. Even galleries at Lima and Buenos 
Aires have bought works of his. His gi- 
gantic ‘Goose,’ in bronze, is an object of 
interest at the present biennial exhibition in 
Venice. 

“In his method of work Tofanari first 
studies the form, characteristics, and pe- 
culiarties of his subjects—then only does he 
begin to model. Not only does he repro- 
duce movement and expression, but he also 
gives to his model a plastic strength and 
firmness which have made his work known 
all over the world.” 


Museum for Evanston 


Evanston, Ill, home of Northwestern 
University and Chicago’s big cultural sub- 
urb, is to have a museum and art gallery, 
according to the Chicago Evening Post. 
The campaign is sponsored by the Uni- 
versity guild, which, to emphasize the 
town’s need, has arranged a series of ex- 
hibitions in the ballroom of the Orrington 
Hotel. In October the Art Institute of 
Chicago provided a group of worth-while 
paintings from the collection of the Friends 
of American Art, which was supplemented 
by six important canvases lent by Mr. and 
Mrs. L. L. Valentine, so that the improvised 
gallery was representative of the leading 
artists of the country. 

In November a loan exhibition of paint- 
ings from the private homes of Evanston 
will be held, which will be succeeded late in 
the month by an exhibition from the Chi- 
cago Society of Etchers. 


John Lane’s Beardsleys Coming 


A cable dispatch to the New York Times 
says that the important collection of origi- 
nal drawings by Aubrey Beardsley owned 
by the late John Lane has been sent to New 
York for sale at the Anderson Galleries. 
They were on exhibition in Germany at the 
outbreak of the war. It was once reported 
they had been burned, but instead the Ger- 
mans stored them out of danger. 


Leaves Art to Native Town 


In his will, filed in New York, H. Vance 
Swope left ten of his best paintings and 
$3,000 to his native town, Seymour, ‘Ind., 
to start a public collection. The residuary 
estate, after the death of a brother and 
niece, will revert to Seymour to build an 
art gallery. 


Fusely, the Swiss 


The painter Heinrich Fussli (born in 
Zurich, 1741, died in England, 1825) is 
known in art history as Henry Fusely and 
belongs to the London group of figure 
painters of the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. The Kunsthaus in Zurich recently 
exhibited the works of the artist, who is 
not so well known in his native Switzerland, 
in a very’ capacious manner. The museum 
was prevented last year from holding a 
Fusely centennial exhibition on account of 
the renovating and enlarging of the build- 
ing. : 

“The general view,” says Kunst fir Alle, 
“is exceedingly comprehensive. Individual 
pictures prove now and then a little start- 
ling, but the ensemble manifests such a 
great variety of scenic and formal senti- 
ment that Fiissli not only proves a fantastic 
narrator but a free and strong artist. His art 
has literary and illustrative character. No 
one other than himself has portrayed ‘Sum- 
mer Night’s Dream,’ “The Nightmare,’ and 
‘Sin and Death’ in. such a fantastic and 
fiendish form. Nearly 300 drawings of all 
periods of his life show how he joined the 
knowledge of his time with literary imagi- 
nation, especially in picturing women.” 


Twin Cities Annual Show 


More than 500 paintings, drawings, prints 
and sculptures were submitted to the 
twelfth annual exhibition by Minneapolis 
and St. Paul artists, which was held through 
October at the Minneapolis Institute of 
Arts, according to the Minneapolis Journal. 
Cameron Booth, who won first prize im 1925, 
was again awarded that honor for his 
“New Ground”; Lionel C. Algoren was 
awarded the prize for drawing, Caleb Win- 
holtz for water color, Bennet Swanson for 
prints and S. Chatwood Burton for sculp- 
ture with his “Boyish Bob.” 
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Is Chicago’s Annual a Conservative or a Radical Show? 


ast 


“The Player,’ by George Luks; Mr. and Mrs. 
Frank G. Logan medal, with $1,500. 


Because the prizes for portraiture and 
figure painting were so tempting, Chicago’s 
thirty-ninth annual exhibition of American 
painting and sculpture at the Art Insti- 
tute contains a most unusual proportion 
of that kind of work. Usually landscape 
overwhelmingly predominates in an Amer- 
ican exhibition, but out of the 217 paint- 
ings displayed in the nine galleries in Chi- 
cago, 54 are portraits or figure pieces. 
There are 63 examples of sculpture. Un- 
usually large crowds are attending. 

It is extraordinary how the critics dis- 
agree. as to the characteristics even of the 


“Nubian Girl;” 
awarded Mrs. Keith Spalding prize ($1,000). 


by Benjamin T. Kurtz; 


re ea AL. 


“Family Group,’ by Charles Hopkinson, awarded the Mr. and Mrs, Frank G. 


Logan medal, with $1,000, at Chicago’s 39th annual. 


display. “It is a conservative exhibit,” says 
Miss Eleanor Jewett of the Tribune. “You 
will find nothing to revolt you and extreme- 
ly little to startle you, either into an ex- 
clamation of sheer delight or into one of 
disgruntled impatience.” But Miss Lena 
M. McCauley of the Evening Post was both 
startled and _ revolted. “The student in 
search of the ideal,” she thinks, “will be 
puzzled and go away in confusion.” 

“Strange names, strange methods, cur- 
ious intentions and stranger results,” says 
Miss McCauley, “qualify the paintings and 
sculptures. Cherished memories of the past 
are turned topsy-turvy. The ideals of train- 
ing in many instances are as naught. Yet 
the jury accepted all these works because 
they are products of the times. Time itself 
will test their values. 

“Among them are examples of well-con- 
ceived and well-executed paintings and 
sculptures which carry on the traditions of 
the past as they bear signs of fresh im- 
pulses of another era. It is a thought-pro- 
voking exhibition. 

“This thirty-ninth annual salon of Amer- 
ican art in Chicago will be recorded in the 
notebooks of historians as an assembly of 
examples of individuality. There are few 
commonplace subjects. Nearly every one is 
unique in some peculiar way. Few of the 
figure paintings are on the scale of the av- 
erage conventional portrait. All sorts of 
liberties are taken with poses, with acces- 
sories and with technique. Frequently the 
painter seems to have been driven to des- 


“A year’s reading of THE ArT DIGEST 
is a liberal education in art.” 


peration to produce something different. 
Lack of taste, departure from standards of 
a graceful order, defiance of harmonies of 
color in flesh tints, a sense of restlessness 
and haste in an effort to fill a canvas are 
irritating.” 

The Mr. and Mrs. Frank G. Logan medal, 
carrying with it $1,500, was awarded to 
“The Player,” by George Luks. The Mr. 
and Mrs. Frank G. Logan medal, carrying 
with it $1,000, went to Charles Hopkinson 
for his “Family Group.” The Potter Pal- 
mer gold medal, with its $1,000, was won 


[Continued on page 13] 


“Nude,” by Eugene Speicher; Potter Pal- 
mer medal, with $1,000, at Chicago. 
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Were the Glozel “Discoveries” Faked?P 


Glozel Death’s Head Vase. 


The French art world, and particularly 
that part inclined toward archaeology, has 
been in the throes of argument over the 
finding of certain clay tablets incised with 
linear writing and certain examples of pot- 
tery by a peasant at Glozel, near Vichy, 
France, just beneath the surface of a field of 
newly cleared ground. Some say the ob- 
jects are faked, but eminent authorities, 
such as Dr. Salomon Reinach, accept them 
as genuine but disagree as to their date— 
Dr. Reinach ascribing them to the Neolithic 
age of about 4000 B. C. while Camille Ju- 
lian considers that the mysterious alphabet 
is “cursive Latin of the time of the Em- 
pire,” the inscriptions being “magic for- 
mulae, incantations and vows.” 

The controversy has been going on 
mainly in the columns of the Mercure de 


“Second-Hand” Art 


Are dealers in antiques and old masters 
in reality “second-hand men?” The Boston 
police, in the quest of thieves who have 
rifled mansions in the Summer months, have 
issued a decree that seems to say so, and 
which has caused antique men in Boston 
to raise a fund and employ counsel, ac- 
cording to the Transcript. 

This is the dictum laid down by the po- 
lice: “By whatever name he may endeavor 
to be known, the merchant who sells some- 
thing that has been used before is a second- 
hand dealer; he must be licensed as such 
and the $10 fee required; he must report 
before ten o’clock each day his purchases of 
the day before, with information from 
whom purchased and the age of the previous 
owner, accompanying a description of the 
goods; he may not sell any of these articles 
for thirty days; and he must keep his books 
in accordance with the ideas of the police.” 

All of which, if enforced, would cause 
annoyance and loss of dignity to the men 
who sell Rembrandts, scarabs or aquamaniles. 


McKenzie Work For Edinburgh 


Dr. R. Tait McKenzie, of Philadelphia, 
says the Inquirer, is working on a commis- 
sion from the city of Edinburgh to execute 
a memorial to commemorate the part taken 
by Scotland in the World War, and which 
will stand opposite Edinburgh Castle 


Glogel Clay Tablet. 


France, and has now been taken up by the 
English periodicals, the Jllustrated London 
News recently devoting three pages to it, 
with a cautious review by Prof. G. Elliot 
Smith, author of “The Evolution of Man” 
and professor at the University of London. 
One point at issue is whether the Minoan 
culture of Crete extended its influence to 
Western Europe in the Neolithic age, or 
whether that very culture originated in 
Western Europe and spread eastward. . 

Whether the finds are genuine or whether 
some clever faker, schooled’.in the “art” 
of burying imitation antiquities in the earth 
for commercial purposes, is having fun with 
the archeologists, is a moot question, but 
no one can deny that the death’s head vase 
here reproduced his poignant strength or 
that the linear script on the clay tablet was 
incised by the hand of an artist. 


Bohemian Master Here 


T. F. Simon, painter-etcher and perhaps 
the most famous of all the artists of Czecho- 
slovakia, is in New York. His colored 
etchings of Paris scenes were hailed as 
interpreting the familiar beauties of Paris 
anew to the French people, and he has come 
to America, says the Christian Science 
Monitor, with the purpose similarly to in- 
terpret New York and other cities to Amer- 
icans. 

“Already Mr. Simon is at work,” says this 
newspaper, “making nocturne, twilight and 
daytime sketches of New York’s skyscraper 
buildings, its busy thoroughfares, suspension 
bridges, docks and harbor craft. Tiny 
little sketches they are, on uniform rec- 
tangular sheets, perhaps six inches wide, 
or high, black ones being used for the noc- 
turnes.” 

Mr. Simon has exhibited in New York, 
at Keppel’s, and in Chicago, at Roullier’s, 
and his etchings are familiar in dealers’ cab- 
inets. His present tour will comprehend 
Boston, Buffalo, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, De- 
troit, Chicago, Washington, Philadelphia, 
San Diego, Los Angeles and San Fran- 
cisco, after which he will continue to 
Hawaii and the Philippines, Japan, China, 
India, Egypt and Greece, ending with 
Naples and Marseilles. Then he expects 
to return to America. 


Brangwyn Is Angry 


Frank Brangwyn has flown into the face 
of tradition and brought a storm upon his 
head in painting a set of “Stations of the 
Cross” for a leper settlement in South Af- 
rica. The shocking thing was that he de- 
picted modern figures, with the Roman sol- 
diers in khaki and wearing steel helmets; 
and also that he portrayed an excess of 
brutality. 

Stung by the criticisms, Mr. Brangwyn 
made a vigorous reply in the London Sun- 
day Express. 

“I painted my ‘Stations’ for the lepers, 
and for no one else,” he said. “I had a 
clear object, which was simply to show 
them, as vividly as possible, that, dark and 
pitiful as was their lives there was a tragedy 


‘greater than their own—a tragedy which 


contained within itself their greatest hope. 

The pictures were not intended for the pub- 
lic, but, since the public seem to have been 
aroused by them, in just such measure they 
are successful. 


“I painted the figures in modern dress. 
All of the great masters have shown his- 
torical characters in contemporary cos- 
tume. It is an excellent means of bringing 
realisation of the subject to the beholder. 


“We have too many mental sluggards to- 
day—people who snore their way through 
art, and grumble loudly when a little orig- 
inality wakes them up. The ignorant at- 
tacks made on a sculptor like Jacob Ep- 
stein are an instance. 


“Art is not a matter of mere personal 
likes and dislikes; the fact that a man has 
a weakness for lamb does not justify him 
in a wholesale condemnation of beef.” 


~ Mr. Brangwyn has been working for two 
years in his great timbered studio at Ditch- 
ling, Sussex, on his war memorial panels 
for the great hall of the House of Lords. 
Several are 50 feet long and 38 feet deep. 
The artist estimates that they will not be 
completed for six years. 

“My aim in the House of Lords panels 
is to show vividly the riches and fruitfulness 
of the British Empire,” declared the painter. 
“Harrowing war memories I am rigidly ex- 
cluding. My theme is the Empire, in all its 
majesty and multitudinous resource, for 
that, as I see it, is the most fitting commem- 
oration of the things for which we fought. 
Perhaps that will reassure the high priests 
of insipidity who are so shocked by my 
‘brutality.’ ” 

Mr. Brangwyn nevertheless managed to 
shock a certain section of the public again 
by using a bevy of American negro show 
girls as models for one of these panels, 
members of the “Blackbirds” revue appear- 
ing at the London Pavilion. 

Sculpture by John Tweed will accompany 
the panels in the House of Lords memorial. 


Demand Statues’ Destruction 


Berlin’s famous “Avenue of Victory,” 
that outdoor sculpture gallery which runs 
across the Tiergarten not far from the 
Brandenburg Gate and is composed of 
scores of effigies of the Hohenzollerns be- 
ginning with the days when they ruled only 
Brandenburg, is in danger of destruction 
from the Prussian Diet. The Prussian Fi- 
nance Ministry recently spent a lot of 
money in renovating the sculptures, which 
have been called the world’s ugliest statues, 
and this has caused the Communists and 
radicals in the Diet to repeat their demand 
for the dismantling of the avenue. 
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One Man Selected All Works in Dresden’s Great International 


“Wife of Dr. Wolff,’ by Felice Casorati 


(Italian). Dresden International, 1926. 
“The International Art Exhibition of 

Dresden,” says Die Kunst, “is of a success- 

ful uniformity because all exhibited works 


were selected by Dr. Hans Posse, director 
of the Dresden Gallery, with the intention 
to show how modern tendency exists or, at 
least, how modern tendency has its partisans 
in all the countries of Europe. But the 
exhibition means still more: it is a retrospect 
of the growth of the modern idea in art, 
since Dr. Posse selected from those older 
artists such works as have kept their stan- 
dard. This applies especially to Germany’s 
three foremost masters, Corinth, Liebermann 
and Slevogt, but not less to Marc and 
Macke and those foreign artists whose pic- 
tures are exhibited. 


“Of the German division, the Dresden 
section, which gives a selection of present- 
time artists, is the most diversified and, 
therefore, interesting to many art lovers, 
but its effect is not as accomplished as that 
of the foreign divisions. One sees creations 
of Robert Sterl, Otto Gusmann, Paul Roess- 
ler, Feldbauer, Dorsch, Hans Unger, Otto 
Lange, Dix and Felixmueller, and, as a 
strong contrast to these artists, Richard 
Mueller, who always draws and colors in 
a correct and sharp manner. 


“Of Dresden plastic art, especially worth 
mentioning are Albiker’s excellent ‘Saint Se- 
bastian’ in wood and ‘Pallas Athene,’ which, 
larger than life size, proves very effective 
against a white background. The vestibule 
is dominated by George Wryba’s mighty 
equestrian statue of King George. Arthur 
Lange’s life size figures of girls belong to 
the best of the Dresden plastic art. 


“Among the paintings of this international 
display, French art dominates. One sees 
nearly twenty of the best paintings of the 
famous collection of Oskar |Schmitz of 
Dresden. There are master works by Paul 
Cézanne (‘Young Man with Red Waistcoat’) 
Eugéne Boudin (‘Landscape’), Daumier, 
Edgar Degas (‘Women Ironing’ and ‘Bal- 
let Dancers’), Eugene Delacroix (‘Samson 
and Delila’), Paul Gauguin (‘Flowers from 
Tahiti’), Edouard Manet (‘The Modiste’ 
-and ‘Boulogne’), Claude Monet, Camille 
Pissarro (‘Spring Landscape’), Auguste 
Renoir (‘Bathing Girl’ and five other pic- 


tures) and Alfred Sisley (‘Seine in the 
Spring’). 

“Henri Rousseau, for whom a special 
room was furnished, is represented by a 
dozen paintings, as is Matisse. By Utrillo, 
who at the present time stands on the 
height of his fame, are exhibited six pic- 
tures; likewise six by Vlaminck who up to 
date is not very well known in Germany. 
One would not go wrong to include Rous- 
seau, Utrillo and Vlaminck with the mas- 
ters of the ‘Neue Sachlichkeit.’ Derain, 
Corot and Signac are represented by ex- 
cellent works. The whole period beginning 
with Delacroix and extending over the Im- 
pressionists, the Cubists and the Express- 
ionists to the ‘Neue Sachlichkeit’ is well 
represented. 


“Tn the Belgian division one sees a splen- 
did collection of the Ostende painter James 
Ensor, who is now 66 years old and who, 
about 1890, when Expressionist art gained 
a foothold in Germany, joined this theory, 
which he now represents in an independent 
and moderate manner. Not far from En- 
sor are to be seen other works of an entirely 
different technic, for instance three pic- 
tures by Constand Permeke, lent by the 
Belgian Department of Science and Art; 
a sober ‘Mother and child’ by Gustave van 
de Woestyne, and a masterly ‘Winter Land- 
scape’ by Albert Servaes, which shows the 
influence of the Flemish old masters. 


“To the Parisian group belongs the Span- 
ish artist Picasso, whose development is to 
be seen in a few very delicate pictures. 
There is also Juan Gris and José de To- 
gores, who is represented by a couple of 
sharply drawn nude figures. 


“Ttaly is represented by Ubaldo Oppi, Fe- 
lice Casorati, Giorgio de Chirico and Carlo 
Carra. The latter, who in his early days 
belonged to the Futurists, now paints land- 
scapes. Chirico shows in his ‘Prodigal Son’ 
and a ‘Self Portrait’ figures with quiet 
faces; Ubaldo Oppi clear, jolly and resolute 
figures. This may be said also of Casorati’s 
portrait of the ‘Wife of Dr. Wollf’. Ital- 
ian Futurism is represented by Severini’s 
‘Bal Tabarin in Paris’, a painting of high 
decorative effect. 


“Depending on Paris are the Japanese ar- 
tist Tsueguharne Fujita with his picture 


‘Before the Ball,’ the Czechoslovakian 
Georg Kars (‘Nude Painting’ and ‘Still 
Life’), Oskar Coubine (‘Two  School- 


children’), Filla and others; also the Poles 
Eugene Zak (‘The Drinker’), Iser, and 
Moise Kisling, who is represented by some 
excellent pictures. Among the Hungarian 
artists whose works are especially attrac- 
tive, may be mentoned Josef Rippl-Ronay 
(‘Picture of the Holy Night’) and Stefan 
Szoenyi (‘Bath’). The division by Aus- 
trian artists is very small, but it includes 
Gustav KKlint’s ‘Young Women’, Max Op- 
penheimer’s ‘Hess-Quartet’ and Egon 
Schiele’s ‘Resting Women.’ Kokoschka, 
the one and only Austrian artist of Europ- 
ean fame, exhibits a magnificient landscape, 
‘On the Thames.’ 


“The Netherland division contains pictures 
by Vincent van Gogh, among them the fa- 
mous ‘Bridge of Arles’ and the ‘Postoffice 
Clerk.’ Jan Sluyters (‘Portrait’, ‘Bathroom’ 
and “The Bride’) and Kees van Dongen 
(‘The Silver Shirt’ and ‘Spanish Woman’) 
are Dutch by birth, but their art is of Paris. 
Jan Toorop has exhibited only ‘The Win- 


“Mother and Child,’ by Gustave de Woes- 
tyne (Belgian). Dresden International. 


dow’, which belongs to the museum of 
Amsterdam. 

“Rich and varied is the exhibition of Swiss 
paintings. There is Ferdinand Hodler with 
his grand ‘Holy Hour’ and the strong land- 
scape ‘Thuner See’ which remind one of 
the days when the first pictures of this fa- 
mous Helvetian caused a sensation. Op- 
posite them hang three works by Theo- 
phile Robert, which have a very quiet effect ; 
also the picture ‘Fruit Harvest’ by Cuno 
Amiet. Pellegrini’s monumental ‘Ensign’ 
decorates the vestibule. 

“The Englishmen and the Americans are 
not represented advantageously. Some 
works of Swedish artists are very pleas- 
ing. The most famous painter in the Nor- 
wegian division is Edward Munch, with 
eleven large sized pictures. In the Danish 
division there is nothing important. The 
Finnish artist Tyko Konstantin Sallinen is 
represented by seven pictures. The Rus- 
sian room is dominated by five large sized 
pictures with the title ‘Spanish Women’ by 
Natalie Gontscharowa. 

“All in all it may be said that with this 
international Dresden leads again all Ger- 
man art exhibitions.” 


Painter of Sick Child Dead 


Joseph Clark, R.A., who sprang to quick 
success in 1857, when he exhibited the 
often reproduced “The Sick Child” at the 
Royal Academy, died at Ramsgate at the 
age of 92. “Tales from Flanders,” his 
last Royal Academy picture was shown 
there in 1916. He was awarded a medal 
at Philadelphia in 1876 and two of his pic- 
tures, purchased by the Chantrey Bequest, 
are in the Tate Gallery. 


Puccini to Have a Monument 


Dispatches from Rome say that Italy is 
to erect a national monument to the com- 
poser Giacomo Puccini. The movement is 
under the patronage of the king, and Signor 
Mussolini himself heads the committee, 
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Corinth’s Dying View 


“Self Portrait,’ by Lovis Corinth. 


Some pictures from the great Berlin ex- 
hibition of Lovis Corinth were taken to 
Frankfort and exhibited in the rocms of 
the Kunstverein. Kunst Fir Alle, treating 
of one particular phase, says: 

“There are shown characteristic pictures 
of all important phases of the artist’s life, 
but most emphasis has been brought to bear 
on the works of the artist’s last years, which 
are like magnificent manifestations of a 
Vulcanic temperament that nearly had given 
up contact with the world. One may read 
in the pictures the fear of the end. They 
show how Corinth, dying, set about reliv- 
ing life in all its variety. Every incident 
known to him came back. In his last pic- 
tures his vision is new and different. For 
instance, the self portrait is the picture of 
a pursued man who does not want to lose 
another minute of his existence.” 


Held Couldn’t “Draw” 


John Held, Jr., cartoonist, originator of 
“Margy” the short skirted flapper, designer 
of the costumes and scenery for “Ameri- 
cana,’ farmer and constable at Weston, 
Conn., was defeated for congressman by 
his republican opponent. 

“T am delighted to hear it,” said Mr. 
Held when told the news, according to the 
New York Herald Tribune. “Once in 
Washington my Margy would have de- 
manded the White House. Now she will 
have to stay on the farm.” Mr. Held was 
not referring to his flapper Margy but to 
his small daughter, born about the same 
time he originated the cartoon character of 
the same name. 

The venturesomeness with which Mr. 
Held ran on the democratic ticket in Con- 
necticut is nothing new in his life. He ven- 
tured from Salt Lake City, his birthplace, 
to New York, with four dollars in his 
pocket. Two years ago he ventured too 
near the heels of a Percheron horse and 
the impact fractured his skull. The sur- 
geons ventured a major operation and saved 
him, and to celebrate his recovery he ven- 
tured to Morocco where the Riffs and the 
French were taking pot shots at each other. 
Coming home he took a venturesome flight 
over the Mediterranean in an ordinary open 
mail plane, perched on the sacks and hold- 
ing on to the struts. And the Herald Tri- 
bune interviewer found him putting apples 
in sacks for cider. 


Thanks, Sir John! 


The American art world and particularly 
American artists will thank Sir John Lavery 
for a certain thing he said at a luncheon 
in London of the English-Speaking Union 
just after his return from the New World. 
He commiserated with America because of 
the influx of uninspired and fourth rate 
foreign painters who come over here to 
gather in the dollars. 


“The ultra-moderns, or what some have 
called the ‘jazz’ painters and sculptors, re- 
ceive considerable support in America,” 
Sir John is quoted as saying by the London 
Daily Telegraph. ‘That is reasonable in a 
country whither, for many years, the artis- 
tic failures from other countries have 
flocked, unloading academic dullness and 
convention upon a public whose natural 
exuberance and gaiety were depressed by 
them. The reaction has been towards the 
fresh light and colour of the modern school, 
even when pushed to extreme crudities.” 


The purchase of contemporary works of 
art was always more indicative of the 
measure of interest and taste of a people 
than the purchase of old masters, said Sir 
John. In the former case judgment and 
discrimination were necessary, whereas in 
the latter neither was required if one had 
money and an intermediary. He did not 
mean to imply that the great European 
masters now in the possession of America 
were not of the greatest help in the culti- 
vation of taste, but he did consider that 
modern art institutions did more for the 
spread of esthetic knowledge than all the 
real or spurious old masters in the world. 

Some years ago it was observed in Eng- 
land that the pictures in the National Gallery 
which had withstood the ravages of time 
for centuries were not proof against the 
chemical-ladened atmosphere of today, and 
it was decided that all pictures and tapes- 
tries of value should be put under glass and 
sealed up. America had priceless European 
masterpieces, regarding which he felt some 
concern, because of the over-heated, dry at- 
mosphere in which oil paintings and tapes- 
tries were usually seen there. 

* * x 


Now the painter Vadasz, just in from 
Europe, may be a great master. The editor 
of THe Art DicEst never saw any of his 
pictures and never heard of him before, 
therefore can make no comment. There 
can be no harm, however, in quoting the 
following from the New York Herald Tri- 
bune as an example of the familiar “blurb” 
with which the newspapers announce the 
coming of foreign painters: 

“Nicolas de Vadasz, the Hungarian por- 
trait painter, arrived yesterday from Bud- 
apest on the French liner France, on his 
way to Hollywood in search of American 
beauty. He said he had made paintings of 
the late Emperor Franz Josef, the late Czar 
of Russia, the King of Italy, the King of 
England and of many other members of the 
royal families of Europe. 

“Tn his opinion the Italian woman is not 
only beautiful, but she also possesses the 
classic and aristocratic type of beauty. He 
said that after much study he had come to 
the conclusion that the American type was 
the most beautiful in the world. ‘That is 
why I have come over here to wander about 
quietly, alone, so that I can pick out the 
women I want to paint,’ he said.” 

Wander about quietly? Not if Mrs. Oyl 
Derryck of Beverly Hills can make a social 
lion of him, ' 


Turkey's First Statue 


Mustapha Kemal Pasha, by Krippel. 


The first statue ever erected in Turkey, 
a work representing the president, Mus- 
tapha Kemal Pasha, has been unveiled at 
Constantinople. Simultaneously there went 
into effect Turkey’s new civil code, which 
supercedes the Koranic laws, one of which 
forbad the erection of statues. 


The statue proves that Turkey starts 
without prejudices, for the work, by the 
Viennese sculptor, Herr Krippel, is Ex- 
pressionist in treatment, all detail being sub- 
ordinated to the expression of determina- 
tion and force. It represents the hero of 
Turkey in modern clothes, in an attitude that 
portrays both his character and that of the 
“new Turkey”. It was presented by the 
city of Constantinople, much to the horror, 
says the London Daily Express, of the old 
fashioned followers of the prophet. 

An exhibition of sculpture and painting 
in the European style by Turkish artists 
has been opened by the Turkish president, 
who expressed the hope that former inter- 
pretations of the Koran would not prevent 
the growth of the fine arts in the new Turk- 
ish republic. 


Cleveland’s French Show 


“Staid picture lovers who have been 
taught to ‘view with alarm’ the mere men- 
tion of such names as Matisse, Picasso, 
Derain and their revolutionary contempo- 
raries have a surprise awaiting them in the 
exhibition of French paintings, drawings 
and lithographs just opened at the Museum 
of Art,” is the way Jessie C. Glasier opens 
her review in the Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


“W. L. Milliken, the curator, asks only 
fair play for these French artists,’ Miss 
Glasier continues, “whose work as shown 
in this collection of really fine examples 
speaks for itself in refutation of the charge 
that they were ignorant of the rudiments 
of good art. The truth is that in getting 
together this display, believed to be as fine 
as anything yet shown in the United States, 
the museum presents an unusual opportunity 
to study the enormous range of black and 
white work and. a use of line and color 
called daring a few decades ago, but which 
appears now only a more perfect expression 
of the moods and impressions which in- 
spire so many twentieth century artists more 
or less unsuccessfully.” 
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London and Paris P 


“La Carriole du Pére Juniet.” 


When a notable group of twelve paint- 
ings by a former French customs officer, the 
“Douanier” Henri Rousseau (1844-1910), 
was put on view at the Lefévre Galleries in 
London, there were being shown in other 
galleries of the city two large exhibitions 
of work by servants of the British govern- 
ment who make of art an avocation—the 
General Post Office Art Club, whose 400 
members held their fourteenth annual dis- 
play, and the Army Officers Art Society, 
which showed 430 works. This indicates 
that England has much “official art,” though 
not in the ordinary sense of the term. 

The London papers devoted much space 
to the “Douanier”, that extraordinary figure 
in French art. The world has regarded 
Rousseau as one of a child-like mind, and 
has greatly marvelled that his simple and 
crude appearing pictures now bring as much 
as $25,000 for the larger examples. After 
reading the review of this exhibition in the 
Times one gains a deeper insight into all 
this. The critic says: 

“Hitherto Henri Rousseau, commonly 
known from his calling as the ‘Douanier,’ 
has been, for most of us, little more than 
a name illuminated by occasional reproduc- 
tions in books on modern French painting. 
Rousseau should have a ready welcome in 
England, for two reasons. He was much 
more mental than visual in his grasp of na- 
ture, and he expressed himself in line rather 
than in mass. His affinities are with the 
Blake of the ‘Songs of Innocence’ rather 
than with Blake the designer—his ‘Lion 
dans la Foret’ might be the pictorial equiv- 
alent of Blake’s ‘Tiger’—with R. L. Stev- 
enson in ‘A Child’s Garden of Verses,’ and, 
with differences, with the English ;Pre- 
Raphaelites. He was concerned with the 
romance of things as they are known or 
felt to be rather than as they look to the 
sophisticated eye. Perhaps the nearest thing 
in painting in England to the work of Rous- 
seau is ‘Hammersmith Bridge on Boat-race 
Day,’ by Mr. Walter Greaves, but, whereas 
Mr. Greaves lost his artistic innocence to 
Whistler, Rousseau preserved his unim- 
paired into maturity and technical exper- 
ience. 

“Too much ought not to be made of Rous- 
seau’s way of looking at things. In effect 
it is strongly individual, but in reality it 
is the way many people looked at things 
before they were taught to see. Rousseau 
refused to be taught to see, and we are 
the gainers in an art of great originality, 
vibrating with the memories of childhood. 


As an artist he combined an intense, an 
almost mystical, appreciation of things as 
things with a truly remarkable sense of 
design—of linear rhythm in particular. In 
a sense, the delightful painting of ‘La 
Carriole du Pére Juniet,’ with all the 
family dressed up for Sunday and the dogs 
in attendance, might be seen on any sign- 
board; but you have only to observe the 
placing of the dogs, the run of the black 
harness, and the answering curves of the 
horse’s neck and red wheel to recognize 
a designer of almost faultless instinct. 

“This combination of almost literal repre- 
sentation and pictorial music is the rarest 
thing in the world. It is what distinguish- 
es Rousseau sharply from the English Pre- 
Raphaelites. All Rousseau’s pictures have 
the same admirable music—the run of the 
orange-tree branches, the interweaving of 
the grass and the placing of the golden fruit 
and brown monkeys in ‘Singes dans la 
Foret ;’ and it is the music, allowing the 
‘things’ to stir us deeply, which accounts for 
the strangeness of his pictures. 

“Rousseau had to work hard as a douanier 
in quite a small way, and painted only on 
Sundays.” 

* ok x 

When the John Quinn collection of paint- 
ings was sold at auction at the Hotel Drouot 
in Paris at the end of October, “La Bohém- 
ienne Endormie’ by MHenri Rousseau, 
brought 525,o00fr., as against 4oofr. fifteen 
years ago. Writing in L’Art Vivant (Oc- 
tober 15), M. Adolphe Basler comments on 
the startling growth of Rousseau’s popular- 
ity and describes some of his chief works. 
He says in part: 

“The universal prestige which today sur- 
rounds the name of the customs official 
Rousseau is unique in the history of paint- 
ing. A self-taught elementalist, who never 
set foot inside the studio of a master; a 


Ordayne in Los Angeles 


Los Angeles has had its second exhibi- 
tion of the portraits of Neal Ordayne, a 
young Eastern artist who went to Califor- 
nia to make a career for himself. The 
critics have high praise for him. He held 
his first exhibition a year ago in the Can- 
nell & Chaffin Galleries, where the second 
display was seen. Arthur Millier says in 
the Times: 

“Ordayne has grown 
this busy intervening year. 
become richer, fuller, more varied. 


steadily through 
His color has 
His 


ay Homage to the Gentle ‘‘Douanier’’ 


“Singes dans la Foret.” 


plain man, who painted only for his own 
pleasure or for the entertainment: of his 
humble neighbors in a crowded quarter of 
Paris; a naive person, whose awkwardness 
drew the laughter of the middle classes, but 
whose beautiful innocence was able to touch 
the sensibility of an artist or a poet—here 
certainly is something to disturb prophets on 
the destinies of Art, to overturn the whole 


“Nevertheless, the case of Rousseau de- 
mands attention today with more force than 
ever. The great collectors and the mus- 
eums of Europe, America and Japan com- 
pete for the paintings of the Douanier. 
Their prices equal or even exceed those of 
the chefs-d’veuvre of Delacroix, Corot or 
Courbet. How can such a vogue be ex- 
plained? Aside from the growing seduc- 
tion of this ingenuous painting, what other 
mysterious factor can be influencing the 
contemporary mind? 


“Does not the revealing beauty of the 
paintings of the Douanier retain something 
of that spiritual atmosphere in which paint- 
ing lived from 1900 to 1910? A universal 
breath of idealism passed over art at the 
beginning of this century. As the result 
of a desire for less conventional forms, the 
role of an unconscious Giotto was attrib- 
uted to Cézanne and of Cimabue to Rous- 
seau. The time was propitious for the de- 
velopment of an esthetic curiosity freed 
from all stereotyped conceptions. The pre- 
occupations of an analytic art like Impres- 
sionism had already saturated men’s spirits, 
and there was in the naive works of the 
Douanier something to satisfy the thirst 
for a spontaneous synthesis more fully than 
the Elysian springs of Puvis de Chavannes 
or the exotic beverages of Gauguin. For 
the serenity of the former expressed itself 
in studied simplifications, and the charm of 
the latter came from an art entirely decora- 
tive.” 


draughtsmanship, always good, has reached 
a more forceful simplicity. His brushwork 
has become easier, more pliant, at once more 
expressive and more seductive, the brush- 
work of a man born to paint. 

“Ordayne paints men remarkably well, 
and he has done nothing better than the 
portrait of William P. Jefferies, president of 
the Jonathan Club. It lives before us. We 
look upon a man of intellectual force and 
indomitable will, a man of affairs born to 
success. Ordayne’s psychological insight in 
this portrait is remarkable.” 
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With Picasso 


Mexico was the first country in the New 
World to take Modern art to itself whole 
heartedly. The republic was _ passing 
through a political and social revolution one 
of whose consequences was the rec.udes- 
cence of native, or Aztec, art, and there 
is undoubtedly an affinity between Mod- 
ernism and aboriginism. Therefore it is 
not surprising to find in El Universal Ilus-, 
trado (Mexico) “A Half Hour with Pi- 
casso”. by a talented writer who signs him- 
self “El Abate de Mendoza.” To quote in 
part: 

“Tofio Salazar has introduced me to 
Pablo Ruiz Picasso. We are in the Paul 
Rosenberg Gallery, surrounded by paintings 
by the great artist—works which are valued 
at a million and a half francs. The: poet 
Pellicer’ sighs with adjectives—‘Interest- 
ing!’ ‘Stupendous!’ The painter Ramos 
Martinez goes from canvas to canvas, vi- 
brant and enthusiastic. In the distance, a 
group of visitors gaze at Picasso. 

“Tt is easy to identify Picasso after hav- 
ing seen one of his caricatures; all of him 
is to be found in the immense, round eyes, 
as brilliant as those of the Assyrian statues, 
the flat, straight hair, already gray, cover- 
ing his forehead diagonally, like a gathered 
curtain. 

“He is the simplest of men, wearing a 
suit whose only mission is to cover him; 
it is roomy, comfortable, wrinkled where 
convenient, and with agreeable expansions 


where the free play of muscle demands it; 
he wears broad, red-leather sandals, with- 
out heels, covered with little holes; his 
shirt is of hygienic cellular weave topped 
by a carelessly buttoned collar and a short 
tie knotted like the string of a package; 
he worries little about the exigencies of 
elegance. 

He has an equal disdain for publicity. 
He does not frequent the noisy Montpar- 
nasse, nor does he exhibit his works in the 
salons. Why should he, when he knows 
that he is one of the ‘universal’ men of the 
day? Hundreds of millions of people—all 
of them civilized—know his name. He 
reigns, with no one to dispute his place, 
over the highest summit of contemporary 
European painting. According to all prob- 
abilities, he has genius. And in view of 
these reasons we can understand his per- 
fectly simple reply to a friend who solicited 
an interview for a newspaper man who 
wished to ‘see him and see his works’: 

“If he wishes to see me, I leave my 
house every day at eleven and walk along 
the street, and if he wishes to see my works, 
he may go to the Paul Rosenberg Gallery, 
where they are on exhibition.’ 

“He sells whatever he paints. His 
‘marchand de tableaux’ works for the glory 
of the artist by raising the prices of his 
paintings with praiseworthy perseverance. 
A short time ago a Picasso was sold for 
300,000 francs. And the following anec- 
dote is attributed to the artist: 

““T'll make a bet with you,’ he said to 
an incredulous friend, ‘that I can draw 
three lines—only three—on a piece of paper, 
sign it, and sell it for three thousand 
francs.’ 

“His friend prudently did not accept the 
bet. 

“What, then, is there in his work to 


explain his success and his glory? To 
some it is simply  snobbishness. But 


snobbishness does not last twenty years. 
Others speak of gregariousness, similar to 
that of the courtiers who admired the king's 
invisible suit of clothes in Andersen’s tale; 


Exhib- 


“The Smoker,” by Pablo Picasso. 
ited 1926, at the Dresden International. 


all of them wish to appear intelligent by 
repeating in all seriousness the joke which 
some fortunate wag made at one time with 
sufficient aplomb to render its appearance 
truthful. This likewise is absurd; witness, 
for instance, the kind of men who like 
Picasso’s work. 


“For others it is all a question of ‘sug- 
gestion.’ But the person receiving the ‘sug- 
gestion’ can explain the why and wherefore 
of his emotion and the beauty of the paint- 
ing through technical and aesthetic reasons. 
There is, therefore, something else, which 
to define would be not only beside the 
point of this chronicle, but outside of our 
limitations. Besides, this definition has 
been given by hundreds of critics. Jean 
Cocteau, the poet, for instance, thus de- 
fines Picasso’s art: 

““*4 completed canvas by Picasso is 
beautiful because of its strong resemblance, 
even when our eye cannot enumerate the 
objects motivating this resemblance. This 
is because Picasso, brought up on the mas- 
ters and clearing his way onward, knows 
the poor prestige which the arabesque gives, 
and leaves this to the decorators. When 
he sees a group of objects, he adjusts them 
and transposes them little by little to his 
own world, in which he is a monarch, but 
he never elaborates. He can never lose 
sight of his objective force. He suppresses 
identity and preserves the semblance of all 
objects, distributing them according to dif- 
ferent signs, but forming the same total. 
His painting is a painting. It exists.’ 

“Tt is useless to ask Picasso the why and 
wherefore of his canvases. 


““A critic came to-day, he tells us, 


‘and asked me to explain my paintings.’ 
I replied: ‘Explain them yourself; that is 
your affair, as a critic. My part lies in 
painting them.’” 

“Picasso is right. Moreover, everything 
in the works of this marvelous creator of 
beauty is clear and simple to those who 
know how to appreciate it. There is no se- 
cret intention. No symbol. No ‘literature.’ 
The paintings are in their entire purity. 


For example, when Picasso places on one 


of his canvases some greenish red spots 
with sepia circles, he gives the colour and 
shape of apples, which is, after all, every- 
thing that a painting can give. The apple 
is there, round and greenish-red. - We can- 
not expect it to have volume, sound, taste 
and aroma. ee 

“In one of his works there is a net on a 
table. But instead of painting the network, 
Picasso made fine criss-cross scratches on 
the paint representating the table, thus un- 
covering the light background of the can- 
vas. ‘Treason!’ some exclaimed, ‘Picasso 
has not painted the net.’ Nevertheless, the 
net is there, more airy, lighter—more of a 
net. 

“One cannot help admiring also the fe- 
cundity of his creation, the constant search, 
the incorporation of so many unexplored and 
fertile fields to art and beauty. The artist 
is like the navigators of the sixteenth cen- 
tury—in perpetual discovery. No man at 
present possesses a greater power of inven- 
tion or of poetry. Picasso laughs at all 
the ‘schools’ and definitions much as the oak 
must laugh at the fence that shuts in a 
field. He is fettered by no formula, no 
precept. Three years ago, in an exposition, 
when we were firmly convinced that he was 


purely a Cubist, he astonished the critics by © 


presenting large paintings of purely clas- 
sical figures. Now, when we all believed 
—after that lesson—that Cubism was on 
its death-bed, he presents Cubist paintings 
of an entirely different technique to his for- 
mer Cubist canvases. 

“His present paintings are as robust as a 
Harvard student, with as much intelligence 
as may be found in a treatise on mathematics, 
and as much vital force as a young sapling. 
Side by side with these prodigious pyro- 
technics of colour there are delightful little 
pictures—‘Picassos’ for the poor. Made 
with sandpaper smeared with paint and with 
dyed sand, these produce a velvety light as 
gratifying to the eye as a sweetmeat to the 
palate, as melody to the ear, or silk to the 
touch. 

“But we cannot expect Picasso to content 
himself with his recent conquests. Ten 
different styles are displayed in the exhibi- 
tion, each one hundreds of miles apart from 
the others. And the great artist will go on 
inventing, discovering, with the multiplicity 
and constance of Life.” 


Prague Finds Rembrandt 


We read in the Prager Presse: “The 
Prague Museum of Art recently received 
an enrichment which gave many an art lover 
a great surprise,—an old picture which, 
after being cleaned disclosed that it had 
been painted by no less an artist than Rem- 
brandt. The painting, which for a long 
time was in the possession of Adalbert von 
Lanna, one of Prague’s most ardent collec- 
tors, is an ‘Annunciation of the Virgin 
Mary.’ Frightened over the brilliant ap- 
pearance of the angel, Mary has nearly 
glided from her chair, dropping the book 
in which she was reading. 

“Up to this date there have been known 
only a few drawings which showed that 


Rembrandt and his school had taken up this 
motive. The newly discovered picture has 
much resemblance to a drawing by Rem- 
brandt in the Kunsthalle in Bremen, which 
is more like a sketch than a finished work, 
and which may be called a sketch without 
its last form.” 


Germany Gets Seized Relics 


The Berlin Museum has at last received — 


400 cases of cuneiform tablets and other 
relics from Assur, dug up by the German 
expedition to Assyria in the twelve years 


preceding the war and which have spent an- — 


other twelve years in Portugal, where they 
were seized on a German vessel that took 
refuge when the war broke out. 


A Colonial Museum 


According to Professor Walter R. Agard, 
writing in the Christian Science Monitor, 
the so-called Harwood House in Annapolis 
which was purchased in September by St. 
John’s College, is to be refurnished as far 
as possible “to duplicate the interior of 1774, 
and will be kept as a museum available to 
the general public as well as to the faculty 
and students of the college.” 


This is particularly fortunate, writes this 
authority on art, “because the southern tra- 
dition in Georgian architecture is unique in 
its sumptuous design and its richness of 
decoration. To look at single rooms, as 
one can do in the American wing of the 
Metropolitan Museum, is not enough; for 
adequate appreciation these rooms must be 
seen in their homes, among southern gar- 
dens and under the skies of the South.” 


After the death of Miss Hester Ann Har- 
wood, we read, there was a dramatic auc- 
tion, and the house was stripped of its an- 
cient furnishing, including Chippendale 
chairs, highboys and sideboard, family por- 
traits by Peale, and rare old silver. These 
were bought by dealers and connoisseurs all 
over the country. It is expected that many 
of the old pieces will be secured again to 
grace their former home, and that others, 
in keeping with the house, will complete its 
furnishing. 

The house was erected in 1774 by Matth- 
ias Hammond, an ancestor of John Hays 
Hammond, who as one of the trustees of St. 
John’s College aided in securing the proper- 
ty for its use. There is a touch of romance, 
for it seems that Hammond was engaged to 
a Philadelphia girl and built the house for 
her; but he fell so deeply in love with it 
that she became jealous and jilted him. “In 
the opinion of many,’ says an Annapolis 
chronicler, “she thereby tossed away a 
chance to become mistress of the fairest 
house in America.” 


Profesor Agard says that the visitor to 
Annapolis “will find other houses more im- 
pressive than the Harwood house; the 
Brice mansion, with its gaunt, high walls, 
is a giant in comparison; and the Chase 
home, across the street, is much more or- 
nate and pretentious. But both lack the 
quiet dignity and restraint of their neigh- 
bor, as they also lack its intimate charm.” 


“Tt had been feared,’ observes the New 
York Times editorially, in commenting on 
the purchase, “that Harwood House might 
go the way of so many old American houses 
—into the scrap heap. Had this happened, 
its lovely mantels and woodwork would un- 
doubtedly have been salvaged. But not even 
the beautiful rooms removed to the Ameri- 
can wing of the Metropolitan Museum have 
quite the atmosphere that they had in their 
original settings. 

“Purists have maintained that the Geor- 
gian and so-called ‘Colonial’ architecture is 
not American. This is as true as to say that 
because the architecture of the French and 
Italian Renaissance showed marked Roman 
and Greek influence it was not distinctively 
French or Italian. The inspiration, and of- 
ten even the design, of the early American 
houses and churches was largely English. 
But it was so adapted to American needs 
and the American setting that it acquired a 
distinct American flavor. Whatever the or- 
igin of different features of decoration and 
design, the ensemble is a product which is 
so closely identified with the older America 
that it may be said to have embodied the 
American spirit in architecture.” 
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Japan’s Academy Holds Autumn Show 


Tokyo this season has had two big art 
events, the seventieth exhibition of the 
Nihon Bijutsu Kyokai, or “Fine Arts As- 
sociation of Nihon,” held late in the sum- 
mer, and the autumn exhibition of the 
“National Academy,” as occidentals term 
the Imperial Fine Arts Institute. The cor- 
respondent of the Christian Science Monitor 
was especially impressed with the showing 
of water color paintings on silk. Eclecticism 
is declared to be:the prevailing character- 
istic of the exhibition. 

In commenting historically on the Acad- 
emy this writer observes that forty years 
ago, “when all Japan was obsessed with the 
passion to discard everything Japanese and 
become thoroughly Western, it seemed that 
the native style of painting was to perish, 
which would have been a loss to the world 
of art indeed. 

“Kakuzo Okakura, better known abroad 
as an author than as a painter, and Gaho 
Hashimoto led the movement back to Jap- 
anese traditions. In 1896 they formed the 
Japan Fine Arts Institute, dedicated ex- 
clusively to native Japanese arts. Idealism 
was insisted upon, in contrast to natural- 
ism. ‘They were roundly abused on all sides, 
but they remained steadfast, and it was 
really from their movement that the Im- 
perial Fine Arts Institute grew. This or- 
ganization was founded by the Ministry of 
Education in 1903. 

“The Imperial Fine Arts Institute’s in- 
fluence is paramount in Japan’s art world. 
An artist who manages to get a picture 
hung is assured of his future. At the time 
of its eighth exhibition a dissension arose, 
and Taikan Yokoyama, generally conceded 
to be Japan’s greatest living artist, led a se- 
cession movement, reverting to the earlier 
organization. Simultaneously the school of 
Western painting established their own in- 
stitute and exhibitions, calling it the Ni- 
kakai. 

“Still later, in 1918, another group within 
the Academy felt themselves stifled by its 
conservativeness, and broke away, organ- 
izing the Creative National Picture Society.” 

Sculptures in wood featured the exhibi- 
tion by the Fine Arts Association of Nihon, 
according to Harada-Hiro in The Studio 
(London). “Excellent was Mori-Hosei’s 
portrait of Taira-no-Shigemori, showing 
the noble character of that historic per- 
sonage. Commendable was Sekino- 
Shoun’s figure of Rinnasei, a Chinese sage, 
in the attitude of gazing at the moon 
rising over the plum tree, as the famous 
line of his poem suggests. In the effective 
use of the material, Hayakawa-Choyo’s por- 


Baumann at Smithsonian 


“An exhibition blazing with color,” is 
the way the Washington Post critic, Ada 
Rainey, describes the display at the Smith- 
sonian of wood block prints by Gustave 
Baumann, which started the season at the 
national capital. “It is impossible to es- 
cape them, so insistent are they. And on 
close examination the prints become more 
and more interesting, for they lead us afield 
to the brilliance of the New Mexico au- 
tumns and the quaint customs and rites of 
the Indians. 

“Mr. Baumann has made the wood block 
print a thing of beauty and flexibility,” 
continues Miss Rainey, “and an art medium 
that is well adapted to give charm and 
color to the interior of the modern house.” 


“Rinnasei,” wood sculpture by Se- 
kino-Shoun. Courtesy London Studio. 


trait of Horikoshi-Motoyoshi in pilgrimage 
was noticeable, suggesting a rugged preci- 
pice by the pedestal, using the block in a 
slanting form to allow the extension of the 
right hand, the whole, including the pedestal 
but excepting the staff, being carved out 
of a single piece of camphor-wood. Mat- 
suo-Choshun’s ‘Annui,’ Morivama-Motoii’s 
‘Faith,’ Iwai-Seishun’s ‘A Tempyo Wo- 
man,’ Kaburaki-Shiun’s ‘Chasing the 
Dream,’ Hayashi-Genkai’s ‘Chinese Wo- 
man, Fukuyama-Shintaro’s ‘A Dream.’ 
all in wood, utilizing the grains to the best 
advantage, showed pleasing qualities in 
poses and lines.” 

The exhibition, held in Uyeno Park, con- 
tained in all more than 400 items, “con- 
sisting of examples in wood-sculpture, em- 
broidery, ceramic art, metal and cabinet 
works, ivory carvings, bamboo basket and 
lacquer wares, wood inlay, wood block 
printing, various designs and artistic pho- 
tographs. The wide variety, not only of 
the objects displayed, but also of the large 
number of artists who exhibited from all 
over the empire, added interest to the ex- 
hibition, enabling the public to see verying 
styles of works pursued in different locali- 
ties.” 


He Found “the Better ’Ole”’ 


Before the war Cecil Ward was a well 
known English artist and a regular exhib- 
itor at the Royal Academy. Queen Alex- 
andra once was so pleased while visiting an 
exhibition of his works that she bought 
twelve of them. Her grandson, Prince 
Henry, the other day, says a dispatch to 
the New York Times, paused for refresh- 
ments in the obscure village of Holybourne. 
Observing the excellence of the paintings 
which decorated the walls of the public 
house, the prince’s aids made inquiries and 
learned that their host was none other than 


Cecil Ward. 

The artist explained that after the war 
the demand for art failed, and in order to 
support his family he took to inn-keeping. 
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Success 


Out of a full heart, I want to thank those 
who have given Tue Art Dicest such a 
splendid welcome. 

So hearty, and of such volume, has been 
this welcome, that the success of the pub- 
lication is rendered safe beyond all doubt. 

At the time this is written subscriptions 
are coming in at a rate exceeding 200 a 
day, in response to the 25,000 sample copies 
sent out on November 1. With the sending 
of more samples at certain intervals, and 
in increasing amounts, the reader can see 
how the growth of circulation will soon 
make THe Arr Dicest a powerful factor 
in American cultural life. 

There is a great satisfaction in conceiving 
and carrying out such an enterprise, but a 
greater pleasure in having others, whose 
opinions you value, acclaim your effort and, 
because you are doing something for the 
good of the race, aid you toward success. 
This is the finest joy in the world. 

And because of the response to the first 
number of Tur Art Dicest, my heart 1s 
full. 

EV TONER OS Wz Le. 


Sculptor Meets Problem 


For the first time Ireland has a foundry 
for the casting of bronze statuary, says 
a Dublin dispatch to the Philadelphia Public 
Ledger. The foundry sprang from the ne- 
cessity of Jerome Connor, Irish-born sculp- 
tor of Washington, D. C., who has had 
several Irish commissions and who was 
faced with the alternative of sending his 
models to Belgium to be cast. 

Mr. Connor obtained the use of an old 
bell foundry, spent several weeks training 
workmen, used loam which he discovered a 
few miles from Dublin, and late in October 
was able to cast a panel of President Cos- 
grave and a bust of the poet George Russell 
while the chief executive and author looked 
on. He also cast a bust of John A. Joyce, 
American soldier-poet, for the Corcoran. 
The fine surface of the metal Mr. Connor 
attributes to special qualities in the loam. 

Mr. Connor is engaged on a memorial to 
the victims of the Lusitania to be erected 
at Cobh (Queenstown) and has several 
other Irish commissions. 


Schwartz Exhibit Startles Milwaukee 


“Utopia,” by William S. Schwartz, dedicated to Romain Rolland; exhibited at the 
Art Institute of Milwaukee. 


The art season started in Milwaukee with 
an exhibition at the Art Institute that 
challenged attention and started discussion, 
a group of works by the Chicago artist, 
William S. Schwartz. “Huge canvases 
filled with life-sized figures,” proclaims the 
Journal critic; “color with magic in it; 
form that marries cubism to realism to the 
advantage of both—here are matters to 
startles into awareness. Mr. Schwartz 
makes no attempt to copy nature. Rather, 
he takes what she offers and makes his own 
design out of the elements. ‘Her hair may 
be what color it please God,’ quoth Bene- 
dick, describing a possible Beatrice. Simi- 
larly, one might say of this artist’s figures, 
‘Their hair shall be whatever color it please 


Mr. Schwartz,’ since if his composition re- 
quires green or blue in a certain spot, he 
caps a head with hair of that hue. And who 
shall say him nay in such minor matters 
when the general effect so stimulates the 
eye. 


“One learns, concerning Mr. Schwartz, 


that he is young and that he is a musician. — 


Perhaps this last accounts for the harmony 
that one finds in his paintings and the tend- 
ency to think of them as music.” 

Constance Burnham, writing in the Sen- 
tinel, says: “It is an exotic group of paint- 
ings, certain to challenge the observer even 
though it may not meet with as cordial a 
reception as would pictures of a more con- 
ventional character.” 


Sloan, the Satirist 


John Sloan, president of the Society of 
Independent Artists, gave Santa Fe a pre- 
view of his summer’s work in New Mexico, 
before bringing it to New York, and some 
of the pictures are described by the cor- 
respondent of the Christian Science Monitor. 

“In one of the larger canvases,” this 
writer says, “he sees the amusing contrast 
of painted Koshare dancers at Santo Do- 
mingo and their equally bizarre audience, 
each of the two groups thinking the other 
ridiculous. The Indians, painted a curious 
gray and black, are full of action and 
rhythm, while the audience of American 
tourists with long awkward necks and heads 
misshapen with gaudy hats, fill the fore- 
ground. A delightful group in the corner 
is that of an old farmer and his wife. 
Watching from across the plaza are garish 


No Advertising Accepted 


The first few numbers of Tue Arr 
DicEest will contain no advertising. This is 
because it desires no favors that are not 
earned. When ws columns are finally 
opened to advertisers it will be because the 
magazine’s paid circulation justifies the buy- 
ing of space. The number of pages then 
will be increased, as under no circumstances 
will advertising be allowed to encroach on 
the space devoted to reading matter. 


girls. In the background are the changeless 
adobe walls and, above, the blue sky. 

“There is life, vitality and color in the 
‘Goats Threshing.’ As in Biblical times the 
goats are shown here tramping the wheat, 
milling around on the hard-packed mud of 
the corral, while small boys chase runaways, 
who are attempting to escape. Sister jibes 
at them from her seat on the fence. Father 
in his blue overalls and mother in her black 
shawl urge them to hurry against the ap- 
proaching storm. 

“John Sloan sees humor even in a wash- 
day scene under a portal, and in a high- 
heeled Spanish housewife plastering a yellow 
adobe wall, the new patch and the old 
plaster giving an interesting contrast of 
texture. One suspects that his viewpoint 
is with the small boy who is bathing in an 
irrigation ditch and who sniggers as though 
he plans to splash the two women bathers 
who have just stepped out to dry them- 
selves.” 


Philadelphia and a Duchess 


While the nation has been entertaining 
a queen, Philadelphia has been seeing the 
drawings of a duchess, her grace of Rut- 
land, mother of Lady Diana Manners, at the 
Rosenbach Galleries. The Philadelphia 
critics have nothing to say as to the artistic 
merit of the display. Francis J. Zeigler 
of the Record contents himself with saying 
that “many who view these drawings will 
find a piquant satisfaction in examining the 
artistic production of a duchess.” 
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~ Russell’s Place 


Charles M. Russell, “cowboy artist” and 
painter of a West that is now gone, is dead 
at his home in Great Falls, Mont., at the 
age of 61. He was a real cowboy, not an 
imitation one, and he followed the range 
for years, owning nothing but a pony and 
pack horse, before he found he could get 
money for the pictures he learned how to 
make. “He has left behind him a» record 
pictorially interesting and of enduring value 
as a register of facts,” says the New York 
Sun in an editorial, which ranks him with 
Frederic Remington, a valuation many crit- 
ics will dispute. 

From the monetary point of view Russell 
was one of America’s most successful ar- 
tists, for before his death there had sprung 
up a vogue for his pictures both in this 
country and in Europe. The Prince of 
Wales paid him $10,000 for a canvas. 

The Boston Transcript says of Russell: 

“He was one of the most unique geniuses 
the West has ever produced. His pictures, 
which portrayed the wild life of the plains 
and mountains, and in which Indians and 
cowboys occupied the foreground, have at- 
tracted the attention of art critics on both 
sides of the Atlantic. His work has been 
compared to that of Remington and Schrey- 
vogel. Russell spent most of the years of 
his life in the great West. He penetrated 
the heart of the wilderness with no com- 
panions save his saddle animal and a pack 
horse. He acted as cook and horse wrang- 
ler for cowboy outfits. But during all those 
years the spirit of the artist was struggling 
within him. 

“His first crude sketches brought him the 
admiration of his saddle companions. He 
was known as ‘Russell, the artist kid,’ and 
cowpunchers for miles around would drive 
to his camp in order to be sketched in full 
regalia. From cowboys and horses Russell 
took to sketching the Indians, who were 
numerous and not too friendly. He famil- 
iarized himself with every detail of Indian 
costume, and as a result he was an authority 
in the trappings of every Northwest tribe.” 

Russell once wrote a 500-word autobiog- 
raphy, in which he sketched his life from the 
time he left the city of his birth, St. Louis, 
when 15 years old, down to the opening of 
his first studio in Great Falls. It concludes 
as follows: 

“In the fall of 1891 I received a letter 
from Charley Green, a bartender in Great 
Fall, saying that if I would come to their 
camp I could make $75 a month and grub. 
It looked good, so I saddled my gray and 
packed Monty, my pinto, and pulled my 
freight for said burg. When I arrived, I 
was introduced to a Mr. G., who pulled a 
contract as long as a stake rope for me to 
sign. It showed that I was beginning to 
get a reputation as an artist, for, according 
to the contract, everything I drew, modelled 
or painted in a year was to be his. I balked. 
Then he wanted me to paint from six 
o'clock in the morning till six at night, but 
I argued that there was some difference in 
painting and sawing wood, so we split and 
I went to work for myself. 

“I put in with a bunch of cowpunchers, 
a round-up cook and a prize fighter out of 
a job, and we rented a two-by-four on the 
South Side. The feed was very short at 
times, but we wintered. Next spring I 
went back to Milk River, and once more 
I took to the range. In the fall I returned 
to Great Falls, took up the paint brush, and 
have never ‘sung to them’ since.” 


Expert Announces Da Vinci Discoveries 


“Christ Teaching,’ by Luini or Salaino. 


Hardly had it been printed in London that 
Mr. Maurice H. Goldblatt of Chicago, art 
expert, had discovered a portrait of Leon- 
ardo da Vinci in the picture “Christ Teach- 
ing,” in the National Gallery, which has 
heretofore been ascribed to Bernardino 
Luini but which the Chicagoan declares is 
the work of Leonardo’s favorite pupil, An- 
drea Salaino, than the Associated Press car- 
ried the word from Philadelphia that Mr. 
Goldblatt, then in that city, had discovered 
that a small unfinished portrait of a woman 
in the John G. Johnson collection is an au- 
thentic work by the master himself. 

In the National Gallery picture, which 
Tue Art Dicest herewith reproduces, Mr. 
Goldblatt declares that the second figure 
from the left is a portrait of Leonardo. The 
London Sphere reproduces the painting and 
two accepted portraits of the master to bear 
out the theory. 

The London Times says: “The picture, 
which came from the Aldobrandini collection 
in the Borghese Palace, Rome, whence it 
was purchased by Mr. Day, 1800-01, was al- 
ways known until recent years as by Leon- 
ardo da Vinci himself; but modern experts 
—and others—seem to have more or less 
agreed on the less imposing attribution of 
Bernardino Luini. Mr. Goldblatt claims the 
picture for Andrea Salaino, Leonardo’s ser- 
vant and pupil for 25 years and until the 
master’s death, and one of his legatees. It 
is further claimed that while the picture in 
question is mainly the work of Salaino, he 
was assisted in it by Leonardo. Vassari, in- 
deed, states that Leonardo retouched many 
of Salaino’s paintings, but only two or three 
of them have survived the ruthless charac- 
ter of the ‘reattributing’ craze. 

“Mr. Goldblatt, applying certain rigid tests 
concerning Salaino’s idiosyncrasies in paint- 
ing the hair, the costume, the hands, and 
other features, has discovered in European 
galleries 50 pictures by that artist, nearly 
all given to other artists or to no artist. 

“The portrait in the group in the Na- 
tional Gallery agrees in age with Leonardo’s 
stay in Rome in 1513-14, and it bears a 


striking resemblance to the self-portrait of 
Leonardo in Turin. All four figures in 
this picture are undoubtedly portraits of 
real persons, and not of mere models.” 

The connoisseur, Mr. Herbert Cook, in 
a letter to the Times, refers to the painting 
as a “most characteristic Luini,” and ridi- 
cules the idea of one of the figures being 
of Leonardo. “Why should Salaino rep- 
resent his beloved master, Leonardo, in the 
guise of a Pharisee?” asks Mr. Cook. “One 
can perfectly understand Leonardo turning 
the fussy prior of S. Maria delle Grazie 
into the semblance of Judas (so goes the 
story), but that Salaino or any pupil should 
have characterized the venerable master in 
such uncomplimentary fashion is sinmply un- 
thinkable. 

“I will not venture along the thorny path 
of Salaino’s career. As far as I know less 
than a dozen pictures traditionally bear his 
name, but not one on conclusive evidence; 
and as they all differ in style, it is as yet 
practically impossible to be sure what is his 
and what is not. It is good news that Mr. 
Goldblatt, of Chicago, has a book in the 
press identifying 50 pictures in European 
galleries that Salaino painted, but if his 
proof rests on no firmer basis than that 
which enables him to claim the National 
Gallery Luini as one of the 50, we must still 
abandon ourselves to the a peu pres and 
flounder in a sea of conjecture; but let 
us wait for the book of revelation.” 

Concerning Mr. Goldblatt’s Philadelphia 
find, we read in the New York Herald 
Tribune that the expert attributes the work, 
which is on a panel 7% by 10 inches, to 
Da Vinci on the basis of other examples by 
the master. 

“The picture can be compared with the 
‘Virgin of the Rocks’ in the Louvre,” Mr. 
Goldblatt is quoted as saying. “The drawing 
will be found to be identical. The technique 
can be compared with the ‘Adoration of the 
Magi’ in the Uffizi Gallery in Florence. I 
see evidence that the painting was done with 
the left hand. Like ‘Mona Lisa,’ the face 
has no eyebrows.” 
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Posters That Do Not Mar the Landscape 


“Whitby Moors,’ poster by Spencer Pryse. 


The exhibition of posters by G. Spencer 
Pryse, the English artist, held recently at 
the Art Center, New York, may be con- 
sidered as part of the propaganda being 
conducted in America against the disfig- 
urement of the landscape. The only way 
that advertisers eventually can meet the 
ever-growing movement against unsightly 


Courtesy the Art Center, N. Y. 


signs will be, first, to respect and hold in- 
violate scenes of natural beauty, and, second, 
to put so much art in posters that there 
can be no aesthetic objection to them. The 
English posters of Mr. Pryse, which rank 
as real works of art, show what is being 
done in that country where agitation against 
disfigurement is more insistent than here. 


Statuette 25,000 Years Old 


Dr. Josef Bayer, director of the prehis- 
toric section of the Vienna Natural History 
Museum, has announced the discovety of an 
ivory statuette of a woman, carved from the 
tusk of a mammoth, says the London Times. 

The figure was found in diluvian strata at 
Willendorf, on the Danube, near Vienna. 
The carving is said to be remarkable as it 
is not only the largest of its kind yet dis- 
covered—it may be assumed to date back 
to the second and last glacial period of Cen- 
tral Europe, some 25,000 years ago—but 
there are indications that it was carved in 
the Danube Valley itself. 


New Home for Collection 


The great Steinmetz collection of en- 
gravings, dating from the fifteenth to the 
early nineteenth century, acquired by the 
city of Bruges in 1864, has been housed in 
a new home, according to the London 
Times. Formerly kept in the Bibliotheque 
Publique and very incompletely displayed, 
it is now exhibited in a building adjoining 
the Gruuthuus. 


Musee Rodin 


[From the Christian Science Monitor] 


The chateau where the artist lived 

And wrought his mighty works— 

A noble place, as lofty as his concepts! 

He must needs have great space 

For his untrammeled genius brooked no 
bounds 

And recognized no barriers. 

His great arm, 

Urged by an impulse palpably divine 

Chiseled its image from the unyielding stone, 

Graved on the rock his message. 

Mere brute strength 

Transformed as by some subtle alchemy 

Beneath his chisel, 

Is symmetry made static! 

Marvelously he blended 

Mass and form with delicacy and grace! 

Here are the types one meets with every day, 

Engaged in tasks considered commonplace, 

Made glorious in bronze! 

And one goes forth to mingle with the 
crowds 

With vision widened to perceive in them 

The nucleus for some great sculptured group, 

Heroes in embryo! —Amy Smith. 


Czecho-Slovak Art 


Czecho-Slovak art, freed from the sup- 
pression of contiguous cultures, is the sub- 
ject of an article by George Brochner in 
The Studio (London). The course of this 
art, says the writer, “has not always run 
smooth. Unlike countries in which a more 
or less unbroken continuity in art, a more 
or less pronounced national tradition and 
style--at times almost at flood tide, at 
others showing signs of ebbing out—have 
been allowed to prevail, art in Bohemia has 
passed through diverse sore trials. After 
what may truly be called a glorious past, 
her art for decades upon decades was made 
to play a kind of Cinderella part—being 
entirely and with intent overshadowed and 
held down by arrogant and masterful neigh- 
bours. * * * At rather more than a hun- 
dred years ago, art had in all truth become 
a quantité négligeable, from whatever angle 
viewed.” 

The breath of the revolution of 1848 
stirred life in Bohemia, asserts Mr. Broch- 
ner, “and from about that time dates the 
gradual awakening of. what was destined to 
blossom into a pregnant and prolific Czecho- 
Slovak art, in which the long iorgotten 
memories of the country’s great past in 
history and art in a subtle, spontaneous 
manner had their own fructifying e‘fect. 

“And then, after a while, a saviour arose 
in the very fulness of time, Josef Manes. 
Although himself originally influenced by 
German art (he had studied in Munich), 
his genius all at once seemed to grasp the 
soul and spirit of his country. This ever- 
beloved and revered master sowed the seed, 
became the creator of Czecho-Slovak art as 
the world is now beginning to know it. 
Josef Manes stood firmly and proudly on 
national Czecho-Slovak soil, and so do his 
compatriots of today, but he also saw that 
western tuition was needed, after these 
many years of barrenness, and for such 
tuition he had learnt to look to Paris. 
Much water has flown under Prague’s 
beautiful bridges since the picturesque fig- 
ure of Josef Manes passed away, and a 
large number of his compatriots have in 
the meantime and do now wander thither, 
to the studios and schools of the great 
French painters and etchers. 

“Etching, woodcut, lithography, color 
prints of diverse description—all a-e prac- 
tised with great skill and judgment, and 
in many cases carried to a high degree of 
virtuosity, whilst in others again a certain 
apparently willed naiveté with reminiscences 
of peasant art is apt to leave the beholder 
a little disconcerted. Many a Czecho-Slo- 
vak graphic artist gives his imagination a 
freer hand than. would perhaps his brethren 
in other lands, and with others composition 
and romance are to the fore. Amongst 
these are several famous painters, Vladimir 
Silovsky, Antonin Mayer, Max Svabinsly, 
and others. 

“Paris, more than any other place, has 
wrought her magnetic spell on the artistic 
brotherhood of Czecho-Slovakia. Not only 
has she bestowed upon them much ot the 
subtle skill of France, but the great city 
on the Seine has furnished them with molifs 
innumerable. Some for a time settled in 
Paris, amongst them the far-famed painter 
and etcher, T. F. Simon, the president of 
the Hollar Society of Prague. He has 
drunk deeply of French inspiration without 
losing touch with his own country. He is a 
member of the leading French graphic 
societies, a frequent exhibitor there, and is 
well known both in London and New York 
from successful exhibitions.” 
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Chase Paints Decoration for Former Cabinet Officer’s Home 


“Decoration,” by Frank Swift Chase, painted for the home of Senator Carter Glass, of Virginia, who was Secretary of 


the Treasury in the Wilson cabinet. 


Boston’s New Wing 


Although it will be several months before 
the new wing of the Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts is ready for the public, the ex- 
terior suggests the new advantages which 
will be at the museum’s disposal for the dis- 
play of the collections of the department 
of Western art, says the Boston Transcript. 
The new wing will contain thirty-seven 
thousand feet of floor space in which the arts 
and handicrafts of Europe and America 
can be put on view, save the graphic arts, 
which, with painting, are classified in other 
departments. The new wing extends from 
the Evans Memorial wing on the Fen- 
way side along the Fenway and toward the 
Huntington entrance. It bounds the mu- 
seum property on the east and turning to- 
ward the south connects with the part of 
the building already completed. 

“Though providing only half of the room 
that will finally be given to the arts and 
handicrafts of the West, the new space will 
make possible an arrangement of material, 
especially Americana, in exhibitions whose 
effectiveness will be surpassed by no other 
museum in America,” asserts the Transcript. 
“The museum long has been handicapped by 
lack of room in which properly to display 
objects and properly to carry on the work of 
using its collections for instruction, and its 
influence in Western art will be increased 
by its new opportunities.” 

On the lower floor there will be a study 
room for those who wish to copy designs. 
Woodwork in four or five stylistic phases 
of American development will be shown in 
a manner best calculated to present it in 
available study form. Five or more rooms 
will be furnished in their entirety with the 
furniture and utensils of the period. Chron- 
ological grouping will be observed and orig- 
inal architectural settings will be used. Many 
objects have been acquired for which there 
has been no opportunity for display and these 
will tell the story of past housekeeping and 


- social life. 


\ 


_ On the floor above will be representations 
: iron work, silver, pottery, glass and tex- 


tiles of which the museum has excellent col- 
lections. Modern manufacturing gathers 
benefits therefrom. 

The next story will contain the museum’s 
finest pieces, early Christian and mediaeval 
art, Gothic, Italian, in various periods, 
Spanish, French and English with its sub- 
divisions of eras. 


Walker Gallery Open 


Thomas B. Walker has completed his art 
gallery in Minneapolis, a commodious 
$300,000 building on Lowry Hill, has filled 
its thirty-six exhibition rooms with the 
thousands of objects comprising his col- 
lection, including 346 gallery paintings, and 
thrown it open to the public, according to 
the Minneapolis Journal. It is owned by 
the “Walker Galleries,’ a membership cor- 
poration, and will be developed and main- 
tained along customary museum lines. 

Thus ends the controversy that became 
so bitter in 1922 and 1923, when the city 
accepted Mr. Walker’s offer to give both 
his collection and the Lowry Hill site to 
the municipality provided an adequate gal- 
lery were built, a plan that was afterward 
blocked by the socialist and labor majority 
in the council. More than $200,000 realized 
by the city by the sale of art gallery bonds 
have been diverted to the city library. 

The gallery is one of Minneapolis’s most 
beautiful buildings. In design it is an adap- 
tation of Venetian and Byzantine motifs. 
Constructed of reinforced concrete, its walls 
are of brick and tile. The first and second 
stories contain eighteen galleries each, and 
in the basement are two large rooms for 
community gatherings. 

The T. B. Walker collection comprises 
more than 7,000 objects. Besides the paint- 
ings there are groups of ancient pottery, 
glass, jewelry, Greek tanagra figures, Jap- 
anese and Chinese antiquities, arms and 
miscellaneous objects of many kinds, 

A part of the collection was lent last 
Winter to the California Palace of the 
Legion of Honor, in San Francisco. 


Reproduced by courtesy of The Hue and Cry. 


Gobelins Is Divorced 


Fresh artists of the modern school are to 
provide Gobelin cartoons—Piot, Zo, Leguelt, 
and others,—says the Boston Christian 
Science Monitor. Already Willette, Ra- 
faéle, Odilon and Bracquemond have 
worked for the Gobelins. Mons. Planes, the 
new Gobelin director intends to replace 
chemical dyes whenever possible with vege- 
table dyes, which better resist the ravages 
of time. 


France has divorced its three great art 
manufactories, the Gobelin and Beauvais 
tapestry works and the Sévres porcelain 
plant. This has been done by presidential 
decree, issued on the advice of Edouard 
Herriot, minister of Public Instruction and 
the Fine Arts, withdrawing the historic 
state subsidies. All three will now be able to 
sell freely in the open market, according to 
the New York Times, and will be expected 
to pay their way on that basis. 


There is to be an interval of four years 
for the transition, during which the state 
subvention is to be decreased 25 per cent. 
each year, to allow the directors to make 
arrangements for the changed status. Sel- 
ling as well as craftsmanship will now have 
to be one of their functions. 


The industries will remain the property 
of the state, to which Sévres will pay a 
retail to be fixed later, but they will be “in- 
dustrialized,” as M. Herriot expressed it, 
beginning in January, 1927. 

Abolition of the traditional subventions 
from the national treasury will result in a 
saving to the State of nearly 5,000,000 francs 
a year. 


Statues to Approach Godliness 


All the marble statues in the many parks, 
squares and circles of Washington, D. C., 
are to undergo a washing, says the Christian 
Science Monitor. The city has just con- 
cluded the task of tidying up all the bronze 
figures and plaques. 
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A “Grand Tour” 


Art and letters journeyed together when 
Marius Hubert Robert, son and grandson 
of painters and descendent of the immortal 
landscapist and decorator Hubert Robert, 
toured the Americas, from Alaska to Tierra 
del Fuego, in company with his wife, known 
in the literary world as Regine Callaud 
Belisle, member of the Societe des Gens 
Lettres and of the Societe des Poetes 
Francais. While he painted, she wrote a 
journal of her impressions. Reproductions 
in color of two of his Brazilian subjects 
recently appeared in The Illustrated Lon- 
don News, and color reproductions of eight 
North American subjects, with extracts 
from Mme. Robert’s journal, made a special 
section of the Paris L’/llustration. 

One might expect something a bit archaic 
in the arti of the descendent of the stately 
formalist, Hubert Robert, painter of ro- 
mantic ruins that carry one back to olden 
grandeur and classic dreams. But Marius 
Hubert Robert is strictly a modernist in the 
use of color. He lays it on in striking 
masses, with a heavy impasto, and is not 
even abashed by that most amazing pageant 
that nature affords, the Grand Canyon of 
Arizona at sunset. 

Mme. Robert, always writing in the con- 
juring present tense, as befits a personal 
journal, draws many striking pictures. 
Some extracts appear below: 

“We establish our headquarters in San 
Francisco, from which we can easily ex- 
plore the neighboring country. This de- 
lightful city is built on several hills. In the 
evening we climb as far as possible in order 
to see everything. * * * 

“We extend our ramblings into southern 
California. This afternoon we set up our 
tent, literally speaking, on the edge of Palm 
Canyon, the gorge of palms. In this unex- 
pected oasis which the San Jacinto moun- 
tains shelter, we find a place for the easel 
and I take out my notebooks. 

“A round moon comes up just in time to 
make this a phantasmagoric setting. The 
daylight has not yet entirely faded, but 
night is here; the palm trees grow darker, 
larger, and fill the whole sky; on the 
pebbles the water changes to moonstone 
shades. We can neither paint nor write, 
but simply gaze upon the scene and dream, 
awed by the mystery and stillness.” 

The wanderers return to San Francisco 
for a fresh start, this time to the national 
park reserves. Of Yosemite she says: 

“The trees are so lofty that we might 
think ourselves in a cathedral; the trunks 
of these trees are so large that broad roads 
pass through them, and these roads on 
which sightseeing buses pass are nothing 
but small gashes in such a great mass. 
They have just explained to me that these 
trees do not die; they are sometimes struck 
and destroyed by lightning; they are splen- 
did trees which seem to go straight up to 
Heaven, the oldest living things in the 
world.” 

Then comes the thrill of the Grand Can- 
yon: 

“T wake up suddenly as the train stops 
with a jerk. Here we are at last, at the 
Grand Canyon of Arizona. As it is very 
early on a cold October morning we are 
surrounded by mist. Towards ten o’clock 
the sky begins to clear. We lean far over 
the terrace which extends to the very edge 
of the gorge. The panorama is undescrib- 
able, it is a fantastical scene, a mass of 
porphyry horizontally streaked, and shaded 
from a pale rose through the entire gamut 
of reds to violet. All this resembles an 


“Palm Canyon,” by Marius Hubert Robert. 


enchanted fortress built to defend an un- 
known person or thing. 

“As we walk along the canyon, always 
nearer the chasm, the row of turrets ex- 
tends as far as our eyes can see. Occa- 
sionally a rock has the shape of some wild 
animal. Far below us, in the depths of the 
canyon, the Colorado river flows; to us it 
seems a slender stream of mercury. They 
enumerate for me the name of each bastion, 
the tower of Ra and the tower of Set, the 
temple of Horus and that of Osiris, the 
path of the Angels and that of Zoroaster. 
It is a savory mixture of paganism and 
puritanism. However, it seems that all this 
is nothing; the habitues of the place, look- 
ing very wise, tell us to wait until evening, 
and we wait. 

“Tt is evening. We had foreseen every- 
thing except the sight now before our eyes. 
My husband, who has been trying for hours 
to put on canvas this complex architecture, 
distractedly presses his cadmium _ tubes. 
The softened purple tones are transformed 
by the ‘setting sun, all the reds glow, the 
oranges leap into flames, the mauves become 
violet, the violets become blue. It is an 
infinitely rare conflagration which exceeds 
in violence all that we have seen so far. 

“And then quite suddenly it is all over. 
A dense fog falls over everything, chasm, 
river, fortress; it is a cold autumn evening.” 

New Mexico, domain of the Taos and 
Santa Fe groups of American painters, was 
a land of anticipation for the French artist 
and his wife. 

“For weeks I had been dreaming about 
this country. My trip to Santa Fe was an 
event in my life and I am not disappointed. 
‘The capital of American Romance,’ say 
the Americans. ‘The royal city of the 
Holy Faith of Saint Francis,’ say the na- 
tives. It is all of that, and also the starting 
point of roads to the interior. We have 
made all the necessary arrangements to be 
able to travel on Indian territory, we shall 
see the Redskins, we shall study them in 
the proper atmosphere, and almost live their 
life. We shall see everything.” 

And so, month after month, to Mexico, 
to Brazil, to Argentina, into the heart of 
the Andes, through the West Indies, the 
painter and the poet saw America. With 
the zeal of a Champlain or a La Salle 
they discovered the picturesque, the color- 
ful, the awesome. 


New York Season 


The art season in New York was late in 
getting under way. It seems to begin later 
and later each season. But when it finally 
started it was with what Royal Cortissoz of 
the Herald Tribune called “three memorial 
exhibitions’—that of works in various 
mediums by Ernest Haskell (1876-1925) at 
the Macbeth Gallery, that of paintings and 
pastels by Mary Cassatt (1847-1926) at 
Durand-Ruel’s and that of a small group 
of painting's by Frank Duveneck (1848-1919) 
at the P. Jackson Higgs Gallery. 


“Coincidence,” observes Mr. Cortissoz, 
“and nothing more. But it is a happy coin- 
cidence in the eyes of the sympathetic ob- 
server. It drives home anew a sense of the 
fertility of our school. For every one of 
these three artists is genuinely interesting; 
they are all true contributors to modern art. 
They are totally different, each from the 
others, but they unite in the art of seeing 
beautifully and depicting what they see in 
terms of technical rectitude. They are es- 
pecially to be appreciated at a time when 
we are constantly being asked to welcome 
exponents of foreign traditions. These are 
not ta be neglected, but we have a tradition 
of our own and it is well to have it placed 
with emphasis in the foreground. Musing 
on our brilliant three, we cannot avoid the 
reflection that there is probably not a school 
in Europe that would not be glad to claim 


them.” 
*k Ok Ok 


All of the critics are agreed as to the 
fact that Mary Cassatt preserved her 
American inheritance of rigor and unemo- 
tionalism in spite of the French atmosphere 
in which she chose to surround herself. 
“While Miss ‘Cassatt painted in Paris for 
the greater part of her career,” says Ralph 
Flint in the Christian Science Monitor, “and 
became very French in her tastes and ten- 
dencies, there is still to be felt a certain re- 
straint and rectitude in her approach toward 
art and humanity. This particular blend 
of tenderness and detachment is perhaps 
what gives her work its chief charm, apart 
from the purely pictorial side.” 


Helen Appleton Read in the Brooklyn 
Eagle said: “In choosing the mother and 
child theme she brought to it a downright- 
ness, a refusal to compromise with surface 
charm or sentimentality, which has resulted 
in an entirely personal and individual treat- 
ment. Nothing of Carriere’s voluptuous 
sentimentality, Renoir’s full-blooded sens- 
uality, or the sweet sentimentality of the 
British painters occurs in her interpretation. 
Her clear, searching vision sought three 
things for her picture—a fine arrangement 
of color and line, envelopment of light and 
air and a truthful statement of fact. 

“She had the drift toward a sound tech- 
nique in her blood,” wrote Mr. Cortissoz in 
the Herald Tribune. “In her prime she 
was one of the foremost technicians of her 
epoch. It is with that status that she con- 
fronts the lover of good painting. There is 
much to be said for her illustration of cer- 
tain of the pages of life. She interpreted 
her favorite models with sympathy, with 
taste. Her women are graceful, human 
creatures. Her babies are lovable. But it 
is as a technician that she survives.” 

“The influence of Degas, her teacher, was 
the predominant one in her work and ar- 
tistic life,” says Margaret Breuning in the 
Evening Post. “Superficially one finds 
traces of him in all her work. But pro- 
foundly she remained herself both in what 
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she chose to paint and in her personal vigor 
of expression. * * * There is no apparent 
attempt to instill spiritual significance, as 
so much of English and German painting of 
kindred themes does. There are no Madon- 
nas or trailing clouds of glory in these can- 
vases of mothers and children. Nor is there 
the charm that one finds in French paintings 
of mothers and children. There is some- 
thing uncompromising, straight-forth sin- 
cere about this work that admits of no pret- 
tifying or adventitious ornament.” 

It looks as if the critics all wanted to say 
that Mary Cassatt was a splendid painter 
technically but that she painted with very 
little inspiration, and that they just couldn’t 
have the heart to write it. There are two or 
three art writers in Chicago who mince 
words on no subject, and that city is soon to 
have a large and retrospective Cassatt show. 
It will be curious to read their reactions. 

* * * 

The exhibition of Ernest Haskell’s work 
at the Macbeth Galleries covered the full 
range of his development, with over a hun- 
dred etchings, drawings and water colors. 
John Marin wrote an introduction to the 
catalogue, concerning which Elisabeth Lu- 
ther Cary of the Times said: 

“The style of the ‘tribute’ is the style of 
Marin, the artist putting into his phrases 
his syntheses and rhythms, his repetitions 
and abrupt pauses. But the essence of the 
tribute is the recognition of Haskell’s spir- 
itual worth and technical integrity. In spite 
of the vast difference between Marin’s point 
of view and Haskell’s, in the work of each 
one finds the respectful attitude of all au- 
thentic workers toward their material and 
their instruments. In the course of the 
tribute Marin says of Haskell: ‘Most of 
his working self was expressed through the 
medium of the etching needle handled by a 
master who knew his medium and whose 
medium knew him, so that medium and man 
were welded together.’ If it had fallen to 
Haskell to write of Marin it is doubtful if 
he would have thought of putting into words 
this mystic union of artist and medium, but 
it would have been no less the truest thing 
in the world to say.” 

Miss Cary relates how the precocious 
Haskell went to Paris at 21, revolted against 
the training at the Julien Academy, opened 
a studio and studied independently at the 
Louvre; how he came back to America and 
was successful, then discovered his short 
comings and went back to Paris for the 
training he had scorned before. 

Mrs. Read in the Brooklyn Eagle strikes 
a note of sentiment. “Besides affording the 
print lover the opportunity of enjoying his 
work as an etcher in its entirety,” she says, 
“the exhibition will bring back old memor- 
ies. Here, for example, are the drawings 
for the theatrical posters which first brought 
him into prominence, Mrs. Fiske, Maude 
Adams and Grace George, which, in en- 
larged poster form, were seen in the lobbies 
of Wallacks and the Empire during the late 
’‘oos. Here are also the cartoons of celeb- 
rities which appeared in Life—Henry Irv- 
ing, Sir Thomas Lipton, Barrie and Pader- 
ewski. Haskell never felt it beneath him 
to do what is usually derogatively termed 
‘commercial work.’ ” 

Miss Breuning in the Evening Post pays 
this tribute: “His work shows his natural 
exuberance turning to discreet and reserved 
statement, his bold, broad, fluent line re- 
fined to exquisite conciseness, and his fer- 
tility of invention and remarkable visual ob- 
servation controlled by a growing power 
of suggestion and subtlety.” 


And Mr. Cortissoz in the Herald Tribune 
makes this positive evaluation of Haskell’s 
art: “His silver points are consummate. 
He knew just how delicately to bear upon 
his instrument. He knew exactly what to 
omit. He knew how to preserve vigorous 
characterization where the fragility of the 
silver point invites a leaning toward an al- 
most enfeebling tenderness. In a word, he 
used the power even in a field where every- 
thing is against its exercise, and yet main- 
tained the integrity of his medium. We have 
never had an artist who could imbue a tour 
de force with such simplicity and such sin- 
cerity.” 

x * Ox 


Of the Duveneck exhibition, Mr. Cor- 
tissoz wrote the following incisive account: 


“To see Frank Duveneck at full length 
it is necessary to go to ‘Cincinnati, where he 
is richly represented in the museum, but the 
pictures at the Higgs Gallery, neverthe- 
less, give an eloquent idea of his art. All 
save one of them were bought, presumably 
from the artist himself, by a German collec- 
tor, in whose possession they have remained 
for nearly half a century. They come to 
this country now to revive in full force the 
legend of the painter’s Munich period, in 
which he began by receiving inspiration and 
ended by passing it on to his juniors, like 
Twachtman and De Camp, Otto Bacher, 
Harper Pennington and a host of other 
Americans. What was it that caused these 
men to look up to him? The present ex- 
hibition gives the answer. It is made up 
of canvasses by a man who knew how to 
paint. 

“We hear much of Duveneck’s virtu- 
osity, and rightly. He was, spiritually 
speaking, the child of Frans Hals. But 
just as it is a mistake to imagine that the 
Dutchman lived by dexterity alone, so it 
is a mistake to see in Duveneck only the 
impetuous brushman. One painting in this 
collection, the adorable ‘Young Girl,’ is 
enough to save the student from error. Let 
him observe the searching, sensitive model- 
ing in this, the exquisite feeling which domi- 
nates the expression of the sitter’s traits. 
There is the true Duveneck, the man who 
not only knew his craft, but put it at the 
service of a penetrating interpretation of 
character. In other words, he cannot only 
dazzle but charm you, not only fill the eye 
but touch the imagination. Though it is 
natural enough to fall under the spell of 
his bravura, it is also worth while to sense 
his truth, his cerebral energy, his alliance 
with life as well as with art.” 


George W. Stevens Dead 


George W. Stevens, director of the To- 
ledo Museum of Art, died on October 29. 
Formerly a newspaper man, with a keen 
interest in art, he became associated with 
the Toledo collector, Edward Libbey, 
whose large donations during his life made 
the Toledo Museum among the finest of the 
nation and whose bequests at his death to- 
talled many millions. Mr. Stevens made 
frequent trips to Europe at Mr. Libby’s be- 
hest to purchase works of art. 

Mr. Stevens’ association with Mr. Lib- 
bey is credited with having much to do 
with the latter’s bequest of $8,000,000 to the 
museum when he died two years ago. It 
is estimated that the amount which at Mrs. 
Libbey’s death will go to the museum as 
the residuary legatee will be another $8,- 
000,000, 


Conrad a Ship’s Prow 


“Joseph Conrad,’ by Dora Clark. 


There is something singularly appropriate 
in the portrait of Joseph Conrad recently 
done by Dora Clark, English sculptress, 
for she has carved a ship’s prow to delin- 
eate the great novelist of the sea. She used 
a Burmese wood called nalda, says the 
London Sphere. Miss Clark won the Slade 
scholarship in 1914, and has exhibited at 
the Royal Academy as well as in Paris and 
New York. She has done much direct carv- 
ing in wood. The Conrad prow is of heroic 
size, but it would be a pity if it were not 
finally made available to Conrad enthusiasts 
in the form of book ends. 


The Chicago Annual 


[Concluded from page 1] 


by the “Nude” of Eugene Speicher. The 
Mrs. Keith Spalding prize of $1,000 went 
to a piece of sculpture, “Mask of Nubian 
Girl,” by Benjamin T. Kurtz. 

The Norman Wait Harris silver med- 
al, with $500, was awarded to “Bohemienne,” 
by Clifford Adams. The Norman Wait 
Harris bronze medal and $300 was awarded 
to “Nude,” by John Norton. The Mr. and 
Mrs. Augustus S. Peabody prize of $200 
went to “Lumberville, Bucks County, Penn- 
sylvania,” by Clarence R. Johnson. The 
William M. R. French memorial gold medal 
was given to a work in sculpture, “Ro- 
manza,” by John David Brcin. 

Honorable mentions were given to “Sum- 
mertime in the Catskills,’ by Carl Wuer- 
mer; “Bridge Pier, Brooklyn,’ by Robert 
K. Ryland; “Paper Flowers,” by Ivan L. 
Albright, and “Still Life,” by Kenneth Bates. 


Museum Doubled in Size 


A $350,000 addition to the Memorial Art 
Gallery at Rochester, N. Y., was opened 
on Noy. 9, the gift of Mr. and Mrs. James 
Sibley Watson, who gave the original build- 
ing in memory of their son. The museum 
is now doubled in size, with four large 
galleries centering about a fountain court, 
where winter concerts will be held. 
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THE GREAT CALENDAR OF AMERICAN EXHIBITIONS — 


[Copyright by Ture Art Dicest] 
Little Rock, Ark. 


FINE ARTS CLUB— : 
Nov.—Exhibition, South’n States Art L’gue. 


Los Angeles, Cal. 


LOS ANGELES MUSEUM—._. 

Nov.—“The Blue Four,” Feininger, Jawlensky, 
Kandinsky, Klee; drawings by Matisse. _ 
Dec.—Early American art; 17th C. Peruvian 

paintings, furniture; Paisley shawls. 
Feb.—National exhibition miniatures, 
Cal. Society of Miniature Painters. 
March—lInternational exhibition, Print Makers 
Society of California. 
CANNELL & CHAFFIN—. 
Nov. 15-27—Flower paintings, Grace Vollmer. 
Dec. 5-18—Spanish subjects, Alex. Flyn. 


Pasadena, Cal. 


PASADENA ART INSTITUTE— 

Nov.—Pasadena Soc. of Artists; West Coast 
Soc. of Artists; Jean Mannheim; Colin Camp- 
bell Cooper; Frances Gerhardt; Clara Force. 

Dec.—-Pasadena Soc. of Artists; Birren; Man- 
oir; John Cotton; Loren Barton; Millier. 

Jan.—Pasadena Soc. of Artists; Ada Champlin; 
Hanson Puthuff; Haldane Douglas; R. N. 
Burnham. ; 

Feb.—Exhibition by Pasadena Artists. 


San Diego, Cal. 
FINE ARTS GALLERY— 


Nov.—George Bellows memorial. 

Nov. 15-Dec.—Loan exhibition oriental art. 

Dec.—Paintings, Zubiaurre brothers; Art Guild; 
illustrations, Joseph Paget Fredericks. | 

Jan—“The Blue Four,” Kandinsky, Feininger, 
Jawlensky, Klee; exhibition from Grand Cen- 
tral Galleries; Blanding Sloan. 

Feb.—z2nd annual exhibition, Southern Cal. ar- 
tists; etchings loaned by H. W. Foote. : 
March—Mrs. Jesse C. Locke memorial; Spanish 

and American etchings from Keppel’s. 
April—Woodcut designs, Gordon Craig; oriental 
rugs; stage decorations. 


San Francisco, Cal. 
CALIFORNIA PALACE OF THE LEGION OF 
HONO 


auspices 


Nov.-Dec.—Loan collection 18th. C. French fur- 
niture, tapestry, paintings; Am. paintings. 
GUMP GALLERIES— ; 
Feb. 17-March 7—Paintings, Zubiaurre brothers. 


Denver, Col. 
DENVER ART MUSEUM— 


Nov.—Coptic, Persian shawls; pottery. 

Dec.—Paintings, Albert Gos; Hungarian prints. 

Se eee Mr. and Mrs. Botke; Camera 
lub 


ub. 

Feb.—Church art; art for children. 
March—Japanese prints; coinage. 
April—Persian pottery. 


Hartford, Conn. 


WADSWORTH ATHENEUM— 
Until Nov. z9—Bookplate collection. 
Dec. 6-26—Exhibition of shawls. 


New Haven, Conn. 


PUBLIC LIBRARY GALLERY— 
Nov. 16-Dec. 5—oth. exhibition of little pic- 
tures, New Haven Paint and Clay Club. 


Washington, D. C. 


GORDON DUNTHORNE— 
Nov. 3-20—Drawings by W. A. Rogers. 
Nov. 24-Dec. 8—Etchings, 
burn. 
Nov.—Etchings of Paris. 
Dec.—New publications. 
Jan. 5-22—Paintings, Alice R. Huger Smith. 


Wilmington, Del. 


SOCIETY OF FINE ARTS— 
Nov. 17-Dec. 16—Work of Delaware Artists. 


Orlando, Fla. 
ORLANDO ART ASSOCIATION— 


Dec. 17-Jan. 3—Water colors, Alice R. Huger 


Smith. 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 
ART CLUB— 


Dec. 7-14—Water colors, Alice R. Huger Smith. 


Tampa, Fla. 
TAMPA ART INSTITUTE— 


Novy. 17-30—Water colors, Alice R. Huger Smith. 


Atlanta, Ga. 


HIGH MUSEUM OF ART— 
Nov.—Grand Central Galleries exhibit. 
Jan.—Exhibition, S’thern States Art L’gue. 


Aurora, III. 
ART LEAGUE OF AURORA— 


Nov. 14-28—Exhibition, Grand Cent. Galleries. 


Chicago, Ill. 


ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO— 

Oct. 28-Dec. 1o—39th. Annual 
American Paintings and Sculpture. 

Dec. 21-Jan. 24—Group special exhibitions. 


Cadwallader Wash- 


Exhibition of 


Feb. 3-March 8—3ist. annual exhibition, Chi- 
cago Artists; Chicago Society of. Etchers. 
March 1s5-Apr. 15—European section of Car- 
negie Int’n’l; sculpture, Manship; New Mex- 

ican painters. 

April 28-May 30—Int’n’l> Water Color Show; 
paintings, George H. Macrum. 

June 7-21—School of the Art Institute. 

June 25-Aug. 1—Chicago Architectural League. 


CHICAGO GALLERIES ASSOCIATION— 
Nov. 15-Dec. 15—Artist members. 
Dec. 20-Jan. 8 — Modernist art, William 
Schwartz, Anthony Angarola, Minnie Harms 
Neebe. 

Jan. 13-29—Geo. A. Aldrich, Oskar Gross, Edw. 
Grigware. 

Feb. 2-19—Stark Davis, Roy Collins. 

Feb. 24-March 1o—Anna Lee Stacy, John F. 
Stacy, Maynard Dixon. 


March 15-April z—Charles Dahlgreen, Frank 
V. Dudley. . 
April 5-23—Modernist Art, Josephine Reich- 


mann, Agnes Potter Van Ryn. 
MARSHALL FIELD GALLERIES— 
Jan. 10-22——Chicago No-Jury Soc. of Artists. 
HAMILTON PARK CLUB HOUSE— 
March—Exhibition, Chicago Society of Artists. 


Decatur, III. 


DECATUR ART INSTITUTE— 
November—California artists. 
Dec.—Water colors, All-Illinois Society. 
Jan.—Oils, sculpture, All-Illinois Soc. 
Feb.—Paintings, Henry § Eddy. 
March—Women Painters and Sculptors Soc. 
April—Group from Newhouse Galleries. 


Peoria, Ill. 


PEORIA ART INSTITUTE— 
Nov.—Loan exhibition, portraits; heirlooms. 
Dec.—Annual exhibition, Peoria artists. 


Springfield, Ill. 


SPRINGFIELD ART ASSOCIATION— 
Nov.—Exhibition from Macbeth Galleries. 
Dec.—European paintings by Henry S. Eddy. 
Jan.—Women Painters and Sculptors Society. 
Feb.—Paintings by California Artists. 

STATE HISTORICAL BUILDING— 
Nov.—All-Illinois Society of Fine Arts. 


Fort Wayne, Ind. 


FORT WAYNE MUSEUM— 
Nov.—Prints by Birger Sandzen. 
Dec.—Paintings, William H. Singer. 
March—Water colors, Ohio artists. 
May—Adams, Garber, Higgins, Scudder. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
JOHN HERRON ART_INSTITUTE— 


Nov.—Modern East Indian paintings; coinage. 
Wayman 
Adams, Victor Higgins, Daniel Garber, Janet 


Dec.—Theo. C. Steele memorial; 


Scudder. 


Jan.—Forty-third Annual Exhibition of Amer- 


ican Oils; “One Hundred Am. Etchings.”’ 
Feb.—Indiana Society of Architects. 


March—Indiana Artists and Craftsmen; ‘Fifty 


Prints of the Year.” 


_Apr.—Ritschel; Bohm; French drawings, litho’s. 


Fort Dodge, Ia. 
FEDERATION OF_ARTS— 


Nov. 15-Dec. 15—Exhibition, Scandinavian Art. 


New Orleans, La. 
ISAAC DELGADO MUSEUM— 


Noy. 2-23—No-jury show, paintings, sculpture. 


Feb.—Landscapes, Theodore J. Morgan. 
March—z6th ann’l show, Art Ass’n of N. O. 


May—Exhibition, Southern States Art League. 


Portland, Me. 


SWEAT MEMORIAL MUSEUM— é 
December—Paintings, J. Eliot Enneking. 
March—Annual Photographic Salon. 
April—Annual Exhibition. 


Baltimore, Md. 


BALTIMORE MUSEUM OF ART— 
Nov. 10-Dec. 12—Old masters; tapestries. 
Dec. 

Grafly; color prints, Ernest Watson. 


Feb. 8-March 6—Annual exhibition, Baltimore 


Water Color Club; Italian drawings. 


March 9-April 3—Modern American paintings 


from Duncan Phillips Collection. 
April 16-May 12—Fifty prints of the year. 
May 3-29—Bellows memorial exhibition. 


May 14-June 12—Fifty books of year; printing. 


Boston, Mass. 


MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS— 
Nov.—Ballard Collection Oriental Rugs. 
Jan.—Sculpture, Paul Manship. 

March 1-20—Society of Arts and Crafts. 


Apr.—Paintings and water colors, Copley Soc. 


BOSTON ART CLUB— 
Nov. 3-27—Prints by American Artists. 


March 16-31—Society of Water Color Painters. 


ROBERT C. VOSE GALLERIES— 
Nov. 8-20—Marines by Clifford Ashley. 
Dec. 6-24—Landscapes by Walter Koeniger. 


HORTICULTURAL HALL— 


Feb. 14-26—Second exhibition, Boston Society 


of Sculptors, 


14-Jan. 30—Sculpture, Ronnebeck; busts, 


GUILD OF BOSTON ARTISTS— 
Nov. 15-27—Paintings, Albert F. Schmitt. d 


Nov. 29-Dec. 11—Paintings, Lillian W. Hale. 
Dec. 13-24—Paintings, Frederick A. Bosley. | 
Dec. 27-Jan. 8—Paintings, Charles Bittinger. 

Jan. 10o-22—Paintings, Lilla Cabot Perry. 


Jan. 24-Feb. 5s—Paintings, Edmund C. Tarbell. 

Feb. 7-19—Paintings, George L. Noyes. 

Teh. 21-March s—Sculpture, Cvrus Dallin. 

March 7-19—Paintings, Ernest L. Major. 

March 21-April z—Paintings, Gertrude Fiske. 

April 4-16—Paintings, Charles Hopkinson. 

April 18-30—Paintings, Alexander R. James. 
DOLL & RICHARDS— 

Until Nov. 9—Water colors, Sears Gallagher. 

Nov. 3-16—Water colors, Karoly Fulop. 

Nov. 10-23—Water colors, Vladimir Pavlosky. 
GOODSPEED’S BOOK SHOP— 

Nov. 8-20—Etchings, Arthur W. Heintzelman. 

Nov. 22-Dec. 4—Etchings of sea, G. C. Wales. 

Dec. 6-25—Etchings and prints. , 


Springfield, Mass. 


JAMES D. GILL GALLERIES— 
Nov.—Fall exhibition, American’ artists. 


Wellesley College, Mass. 


FARNSWORTH MUSEUM— f 
To Nov. 25—Etchings by Celestino Celestini. 
Nov. 25-Dec. 14—Work of Virginia Littlefield. 
March—Etchings by Lucy Dodd Ramberg. 


Worcester, Mass. 


WORCESTER ART MUSEUM— 
Nov. 7-28—Am. paint’g, sculpture; Pers. pot’ry. 


Detroit, Mich. 


DETROIT INSTITUTE OF ARTS— 
Dec. 1-20—French art of the 18th. century. 
Jan.—Annual Exhibition, Michigan artists. 
Feb.—French artists, 1830-1927. 
Apr. 13-May 30—Annual American art. 
JOHN HANNA GALLERY— 
Jan. 24-Feb. 7—Henry R. Poore. | 
SOCIETY OF ARTS AND CRAFTS— 
Nov. 15-30—Heath, Schmieg, Hungate, Kotzian. 
ATHLETIC CLUB— 
Dec. 10-22—Grand Central Galleries collection. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 


GRAND RAPIDS ART GALLERY— 
Nov.—Paintings, Tom Barnett; Japanese prints. 
Dec.—Exhibition, Grand Rapids artists; water 

colors, Raymond Crosby, Blanche McMullen. 
Jan.—Paintings, Gustave Cimotti; rugs. 
Feb.—Annual exhibition from Chicago Art In- 

stitute; Chicago Society of Etchers. 
March—N. Y. Soc. of Painters; roo etchings. 
April—Henry R_ Poore; Ethel F. Mundy. 


Muskegon, Mich. 


HACKLEY GALLERY OF FINE ARTS— 
Nov.—lIllustrators; Frederika Goodwin, 
ture. 
Dec.—Ann Arbor artists; Coptic textiles. 


Jackson, Miss. 


BELLHAVEN COLLEGE— : 
Nov. 12-23—Group from Dudensing Galleries. 
Nov. 15-29—Annual, Mississippi Art Ass’n. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
ST, LOUIS ARTISTS’ GUILD— 


Nov. 14-Jan. ro—Annual exhibition. 
SHORTRIDGE GALLERY— 
Feb. 14-March 7—Henry R. Poore. 


Albany, N. Y. 


INSTITUTE OF Hiv1ORY AND ART— 
Jan. 7-27—-Paintings, Alice R. Huger Smith. 


Binghamton, N. Y. 


SOCIETY OF FINE ARTS— 
Nov. 10-25—Ex’b’t’n, Grand Central Galleries. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


BROOKLYN MUSEUM— 

Nov. z20-Jan. 2—JInternational exhibition of 
modern art, arranged by Societe Anonyme. 
Dec. 7-Jan. 2—11th. annual exhibition, Brook- 

lyn Society of Etchers. 
BROOKLYN SOCIETY OF MINIATURE 
PAINTERS— 
March—Annual exhibition, Hotel Bossert. 


NEIGHBORHOOD HOUSE, B’KLYN H’T’S— 
Nov. 4-30—Paintings by Wm. Arthur Patty. : 
PRATT INSTITUTE— 
Jan. 28-Feb. 18—6th Exhibition, The Painters 
and Sculptors. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


ALBRIGHT ART GALLERY— 
Nov.—Chinese Sculpture, lent by C. T. Loo. 
Dec. 10-Jan. 9—In’tn’] Water Color Exh’n. 
Dec. 15-Jan. 15—Sixty Canadian paintings, 
Jan. 15-30—Buffalo Camera Club’s salon. 
Jan. 29-Feb. 14—Buffalo Soc. of Artists. 
Feb.—International Modern Exhibition. 
April-May—Selected American paintings. 


Elmira, N. Y. 
ARNOT ART GALLERY— 


Nov.—Canadian artists. 
Dec.—Colored prints. 
Feb.—Etchings by Alfred Hutty. 


sculp- 
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March—Water color flower subjects. 
April—Water color exhibition, 


New York, N. Y. 


AMERICAN FINE ARTS BUILDING— 
Nov. 27.-Dec. 19—Winter exhibition, National 
Academy of Design. 
Jan. 2-18—American Water Color Soc. and N. 
Y. Water Color Club; N. Y. Soc. of Painters. 
Jan 1.7-Feb. 13—Annual exhibition, Allied Ar- 
tists of America. 


METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART— 
Nov. 9-Jan. 2—Joseph Pennell memorial. 
Dec. 4-Jan. 5—American industrial art. 
Jan. 17-Feb. 27—Swedish contemporary deco- 
rative art. 
Date not fixed—American miniatures. 


GRAND CENTRAL PALACE— 
Feb. 21-March s5—Forty-second annual exhibi- 
tion, Architectural League of New York. 


PUBLIC LIBRARY— 
Nov—Art of the wood engraver. 


THE ART CENTER— 

Nov.—‘‘Fifty Prints of the Year.” 

Dec.—‘*Fifty Illustrated Books.” 

Dec. 1-14—Cowan pottery; Jap. prints, Oriental 
jewelry. 

Dec. 16-31—N. Y. Society of Ceramic Arts. 

Feb.—Commercial printing, American Institute 
of Graphic Art. 

Apr. 24-30—N. Y. Sketch Club; G’ld of B’k’s. 

May—Annual exhibition of Advertising Art. 

June—International salon of Photography. 


MUNICIPAL ART GALLERY— 
Jan. 9-Feb. 14—Annual Exhibition, Association 
for Culture. 
Feb. 19-Mch. 6—Exhibition, The Painters and 
Sculptors. 


SALMAGUNDI CLUB— 
Nov. s5-20—Annual black-and-white show. 
Nov. 26-Dec. r9—Annual, thumb box sketches. 
Jan, 21-Feb. 4—Annual auction exhibition. 
Feb. 11-March 4—Annual oil exhibition. 
March 12-30—Annual water color show. 
May 8-Oct. 15—Annual Summer exhibition. 


MACBETH GALLERIES— 
Nov.9-23—Memorial exhibition, Ernest Haskell. 
Nov. 23-Dec. 6—West Indian studies, Rachel 
Hartley; paintings, J. H. Connaway. 
Dec. 7-27—Water colors, etchings, bronzes. 
Dec. 28-Jan. ro—Mystic (Conn.) group. 
Jan. 11-31—ILandscapes, Chauncey F. Ryder. 
Feb. 1-14—Annual exhibition of thirty paintings 
by thirty artists. 2 
DURAND-RUEL GALLERIES— 
Nov. 15-30—Paintings by Robert Vonnoh. 


HOWARD YOUNG GALLERIES— 
Nov. 22-Dec. 4—Marines by Gordon Grant. 
Dec.—American and foreign artists. 


MONTROSS GALLERY— 
Nov. 22-Dec. 11—Paintings, Robert Hallowell. 
Dec. 13-24—Paintings, Marion Monks Chase. 
KNOEDLER GALLERIES— 
Nov.—18th C. British mezzotint portraits. 
ARTHUR ACKERMAN & SON— 
Nov.-Dec.—Water color drawings by Rowland- 
son, Elyse Lord, J. D. Knap. 
DUDENSING GALLERIES— 
Nov. 1-20—Sepia portraits, Rafael Yargo. 
Nov. 22-Dec. 11—Paintings, E. B. °Ulreich. 
Dec. 13-31—Water colors, John Kellogg Wood- 
ruff, Henry Winslow, Herman Trunk, Jr. 
he 3-22—Paintings, Clarence Johnson. 
an, 24-Feb. 12—Paintings, Thelma Grosvenor. 
Feb. 14-Mar. 5—Paintings, Wm. Schulhoff. 
Mar. 7-26—Paintings, Victor Charreton. 
Mar. 28-Apr. 16—Paintings, Arnold Wiltz. 
Apr. 18-May 7—Paintings, Zubiaurre brothers. 


GAINSBOROUGH GALLERIES— 


Nov. 15-30—George Pearse Ennis, Edmund 
Greacen. 

INTIMATE GALLERY (Anderson Galleries 
Building)— 


Nov.—Recent developments by John Marin. 
WILDENSTEIN GALLERIES— 
Nov.—Paintings by Chardin. 
Jan.—Modern paintings, Ingres to Picasso. 
P. JACKSON HIGGS GALLERY— 
Nov.—Paintings by Frank Duveneck. 
EHRICH GALLERIES— 
ov. — Exhibition, old masters; miniatures, 
Charles Turrell; jewelry, Frank Gardner Hale. 
THE NEW GALLERY— 
Nov. 22-Dec. 18—Paintings by Edward Bruce. 
Dec. 21-Jan. 8—Paintings by Merton Clivette. 
FREDERICK KEPPEL & CO.— 
Nov. 23-Dec. 30—Etchings by Joseph Pennell. 
ARTHUR H. HARLOW & CO.— 
Nov.—Etchings by Donald Shaw Maclaughlan. 
AINSLIE GALLERIES— 
Nov. 15-29—P’gs, Anna Allen; Blanch Wagner. 


Dec. 1-15 — Portraits, Margaret Fitzhugh 
Browne; landscapes, R. F. Bunner; land- 
scapes, Rosamond FE. Smith. 


KENNEDY & CO.— 
Nov.—Etchings, Charles W. Cain. 
Dec.—Old English color prints after Morland. 
DANIEL GALLERY— 
Nov.—Group of American artists. 
FERARGIL GALLERIFS— 
Nov. 14-Dec. 3—Gerald Leake; portrait busts by 
American sculptors. 
Dec. 5-19—Water colors, Taber Sears; silhou- 
ettes, Baroness Maynell. 
BABCOCK GALLERIES— 
ov.-Dec.—Exhibition. American paintings. 
BRUMMER GALLERY— 
Noy. 15-Dec,—Sculpture, Constantin Brancusi. 
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GRAND CENTRAL GALLERIES— 
Nov. 15-Dec. 4—Annual, New Society of Artists. 
Dec. 9-24—Screens, Robert Chandler; paintings, 
Dean Cornwell, Roy Brown. 
WEYHE GALLERY— 
To Noy. z0o—Exhibition, Wanda Gag. 


Rochester, N. Y. 


MEMORIAL ART GALLERY— 

Nov. 10-Dec. 12—Inaugural exhibition celebrat- 
ing new addition—French masters of XXth. 
C.; Chinese paintings; European masters; 
contemporary Americans. 

Dec: 15-Jan. 23—Gifford Beal; Tibetan paint- 
ings; Women Painters and Sculptors; coinage. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


SYRACUSE MUSEUM— 

Nov.—Paintings by Sigurd Skou. 
Jan.—Etchings, statuary, Emil Fuchs. 
Feb.—Modern wood block prints. 
March—Intern’] water color exhibition. 
April—Canadian painters, 60 canvases. 
May—Paintings by Emma Ciardi. 
June—Adams, Garber, Higgins, Scudder. 


Yonkers, N. Y. 


YONKERS ART ..ASSOCIATION— 
Nov. 15-Dec. 20—Small paintings, sculpture. 


Akron, O. 
AKRON ART INSTITUTE— 


Nov.—Ohio-born women artists. 

Dec.—Paintings by Scott; Persian rugs. 

Jan.—Enneking exhibition. 

Feb.—Exhibition, Adams, Garber, Higgins. 

Mch.—Dayton Soc. of Artists; Del. River Ar- 
tists. 

April—Ohio Water Color Society. 

May—Exhibition, Akron artists. 


Cincinnati, O. 


CINCINNATI ART MUSEUM— 
November—John J. Enneking; teachers of Grand 
Central School; Duveneck Society. 
December—‘‘Fifty Prints of the Year.’’ 
January—Ohio Water Color Society. 
arch—Work of Ohio-born women. 
May—Thirty-fourth Annual Exhibition. 
A. B. CLOSSON, JR., GALLERIES— 
Jan. 17-29—Paintings, Charles C. Svendsen. 
TRAXEL GALLERIES— 
Nov. 15-27—H. H Wessel, Bessie H. Wessel. 
Nov. 29-Dec. 11—J. H. Sharp, of Taos, N. M. 


Cleveland, O. 


CLEVELAND MUSEUM— 
To Nov. 30—French art of the past 50 years; 
sculpture by Maillol. 
Nov. 30-Jan. 4—Ralph T. King memorial. 
ie 4—Feb. 14—For’n section Carnegie Int’n’l. 
ay-June—Cleveland Soc. of Artists. 
WADE PARK MANOR— 
Nov. 22-29—Cleveland Society of Artists, 


LINDNER ART GALLERY— 
Dec.—Annual exhibition, Womens Art Club. 


Dayton, O. 


DAYTON ART INSTITUTE— 

Nov. 3-22—Emil Fuchs. 

Nov. 8-28—Childrens books, illustrations. 

Nov. 23-Dec. 12—John J. Enneking. 

Dec. 14-Jan. 2—Ohio Water Color Society. 

Dec. 31-Jan. 26—Indian shawls; ‘‘Birdseye 
View of Coinage.” 

Jan. 26-Feb. 18—Dayton Women Painters; wax 
portraits, Ethel Frances Mundy. 


Feb. 20-March 14—Tibetan banners; Persian 
pottery. 

March 1rs-April 4—Cornelius and Jessie Arms 
Botke. 


April 6-24—Swiss paintings, Albert - Goss. 
April 26-May 15—Art Institute students. 
May 16-June 15—N. Y. Society of Painters. 


Toledo, O. 


TOLEDO MUSEUM OF ART— 
Nov. — Exhibition, Adams, Higgins, Garber, 
Scudder; American prints; Camera Club. 

Dec.—Ohio-born women artists. 

Dec. 15-Jan. 16—Fjaestad exhibition. 

Feb.—Dewitt and Douglass Parshall; Ohio water 
color show. 

March—Canadian artists. 

April—Ninth annual Toledo exhibition. 

May—Exhibition, art students work. 

June-Aug.—15th. annual exhibition of paintings 
by American artists. 


Old Masters for Detroit 


The Detroit Institute of Arts has, upon 
the advice of its director, Dr. W. R. Val- 
entiner, acquired four representative paint- 
igs by important o!d masters, say; the 
Free Press. 

“The Mystic Marriage of St. Catherine,” 
by Antonio Allegri, called Correggio, the 
portrait of the Marchesa Spinola by Sir 
Anthony van Dyck, “The Last Supper,” by 
Nicolas Poussin, and the “Portrait of a 
Girl,” by Francesco Zurburan, bring to the 
collection of the institute fine examples of 


MOHR GALLERIES— 
Nov. 15-Dec. 4—Frank Townsend Hutchens. 
Dec. 4-11—Old English silver, furniture. 
Feb.—Harry Leith-Ross. 
March 15-30—Henry R. Poore. 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 


ASSOCIATION OF OKLAHOMA ARTISTS— 
Nov. 15-30—Annual exhibition. 


Erie, Pa. 


ART CLUB OF ERIE— 
Nov.—Exhibition of etchings. 
Dec.—Educational exhibition, prints. 
Jan.—Paintings by five artists. 
Feb.—Paintings by Taos group. 
March—Exhibition, Erie artists. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
EEN NST AAS ACADEMY OF THE FINE 
AR 


Nov. 8-Dec. 12—Philadelphia Water Color Club; 
Pennsylvania Society of Miniature Painters. 
Jan. 30-March 20—122nd. annual exhibition, 
Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts. 
PENNSYLVANIA MUSEUM— 

Nov. 15-Dec.—Objects from the Paris Int’n’l 
Exhibition of Modern Decorative and Indus- 
trial Arts. 

ART CLUB OF PHILADELPHIA— 

Nov. 6-26—Fellowship of Penn. Academy. 

Dec.—Thirty-third Annual Exhibition. 

Jan. 7-27—Mrs. Arrah Lee Gaul Brennan. 

Jan. or Feb.—‘‘Ten Philadelphia Painters.” 

ART ALLIANCE— 
Nov. 1o-Dec. 1o—Paintings by John Carroll. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE— 
To Dec. 5—Twenty-fifth International. 
Feb. 7-March 7—Annual Exhibition, Associated 
Artists of Pittsburgh. 


Providence, R .I. 


PROVIDENCE ART CLUB— 
Nov. 9-21—Sketches by Ralph C. Scott. 
Dec. 7-26—Annual show, little pictures. 


Jan. 4-16—Hope Smith, W. H. Drury, John 
Frazier. 
Charleston, S. C. 
GIBBES MEMORIAL GALLERY— 
Apr. — Seventh annual exhibition, Southern 


States Art League. 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 


CHATTANOOGA ART ASSOCIATION— 
Nov.—Exhibit from Am. Fed. of Arts. 


Memphis, Tenn. 


BROOKS MEMORIAL ART GALLERY— 
November—Five American artists; tapestries. 
December—Memphis artists; Birren. 
January—Canadian artists; American  illustra- 

tors; historic laces; wax miniatures, Ethel 
Frances Mundy. 
February — Paintings from Metropolitan Mu- 
seum; Turkish and Indian shawls; drawings, 
Lillian W. Hale. 
March—Max Bohm; annual exhibition flower 
paintings (Memphis Garden Club). 
April—George Bellows Memorial. 
May—William Ritschel; ‘“‘100 Etchings.” 
June—New York Society of Women Painters. 
July and August—Taos Society of Artists. 


Houston, Tex. 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS— 
Nov.—Helen M. Turner; Cornelius and Jessie 
Arms Botke. 

Dec.—Prints, Baumann; oriental rugs. 
Feb.—George Bellows Memorial. 
April—Houston Painters and Sculptors. 
May—Houston Photographers and Craftsmen. 


Fort Worth, Tex. 


FORT WORTH MUSEUM OF ART— 
an 5-Feb. 5—Annual exhibition of paintings. 
ay 5-June s5—zoth. annual exhibition, Texas 


Artists. ; 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


MILWAUKEE ART INSTITUTE— 
Nov.—Max Bohm; Wis. Soc. of Applied Arts. 
Nov. 15-Dec. 15—Paintings, Wm. Ritschel. 
Dec.—Paintings, Gertrude Copp. 
Jan.—Persian pottery; art for children. 

Jan. 15-Feb. 15—Sculpture, Louis Mayer. 

MILWAUKEE JOURNAL GALLERY— 
Nov.—Paintings by 17 Wisconsin artists. 


the work of an Italian, a Flemish, a French 
and a Spanish master. 


With an Archeological Flavor 


A clergyman relates this one: A little 
girl playing around in an attic found a hair- 
pin. Moved by curiosity she carried it to 
her mother. 

“Mother, what is this?” she asked. 

“Darling, you take that to your grand- 
mother and she will explain all about it,” 
was the mother’s perplexed answer. 

—Boston Transcript. 
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Wilhelm, Smuggler 


The ex-Kaiser, despite strict German reg- 
ulations forbidding the export or sale to 
persons outside Germany of old masters 
and rare works of art, has managed to 
smuggle out of Germany into Holland 6,600 
of the 12,000 pictures that formerly adorned 
various royal castles, asserts a Berlin dis- 
patch to the London Daily Express. 

Railway truckloads of pictures, antique 
furniture, and valuable old china have been 
allowed to pass over the Dutch frontier to 
Doorn by what German newspapers call the 
criminal negligence of the Prussian Minis- 
try of Finance. 

Priceless treasures have been leaving the 
country classed as ordinary household ef- 
fects. 

Attention has been drawn to this blunder 
by the discovery that the ex-Crown Prin- 
cess in her ignorance of art values, recently 
sold a dusty Hobbema picture to a Swiss 
dealer for £125. The dealer was incautious 
enough to show his find to the famous Ber- 
lin art connoisseur, Dr. Wilhelm von Bode, 
who immediately recognized the picture as 
worth £150,000. He persuaded. the dealer, 
without revealing its true value, to ex- 
change it for a less valuable work by Ruys- 
dael, another Dutch painter. 

This valuable Hobbema, which, according 
to reports, was believed to have left Ger- 
many, has thus been saved. 


Boston Sees Mostyn 


Tom Mostyn, Scottish lyrical poet in 
paint and weaver of fantasies, whose art 
is the nearest English equivalent to that of 
Monticelli, has been given his first com- 
prehensive American showing in the Vose 
Galleries in Boston. F. W. Coburn, writing 
in the Herald, says of Mostyn that “there 
is perhaps a haunting Celtic strain in his 
temperament that prompts his incursions in- 
to the dream world of witching light and 
strangely colored shadow.” This critic also 
finds vigor in the Scot’s work, for he says: 

“An impression of coloristic splendor is 
made by the exhibition. Like most of the 
foremost painting of Great Britain’s young- 
er artists, it seems a bit brusque and savage 
as compared with the gentler, more timid 
manipulation that is usual among Ameri- 
can painters. Working often within short 
chromatic intervals, Mostyn lays the pig- 
ment on thick. He draws with tense, taut 
taches and dabs.” 

The critic of the Christian Science Mon- 
itor singles out “The Garden of Romance,” 
“The Witching Hour,” “The Banquet,” and 
“The Garden of Memory,” typical Mostyn 
fantasies, and says: 

“Decorative painting was intended for 
passive enjoyment, for infusing’ an atmos- 
phere of serenity into its surroundings. It 
is removed from mundane activity and lifts 
us out of the usual into the fantastic. We 
are indebted to the artists who succeed in 
making us feel the freedom and abandon of 
worlds that are remote and fantastic.” 


Borglum Statue Is Approved 


Gutzon Borglum’s statue of Alexander 
Hamilton Stephens, the vice president of the 
Confederacy, has been approved by the At- 
lanta Chapter of the United Daughters of 
the Confederacy, and will be placed in the 
Hall of Fame at Washington. It shows the 
subject seated, but there is vigor in pos- 
ture and treatment. 


“They Shall Not Pass” 


“Go, stranger, and to Lacedaemon tell 
That here obeying her behest we fell.” 


There will soon be put on view in the 
National Museum of Athens the crested head 
of Leonidas, hero of Thermopylae, recently 
excavated on the site of the Spartan acro- 
polis by the British School at Athens, which 
is declared to be the best piece of sculpture 
found in Greece in a decade. The authori- 
ties are agreed that the battered fragment, 
part of a life-sized statue, represents the 
Spartan king who sacrificed himself holding 
the pass against the Persians. 

“Examination has shown,” writes James 
C. Young in the New York Times, “that 
it was chiselled from Parian marble about 
480-470 B. 'C. As Thermopylae was fought 
in 480, it is suggested that no man of his 
time would have been more promptly hon- 
ored than would Leonidas by a martial 
statue set on the acropolis. 

“A section of the crest was first uncover- 
ed, but passed unrecognized; then the head 
and torso. Arms and legs were missing. 
Painstaking search has retrieved the left 
leg, from knee to ankle, enclosed by a 
greave or leg armor; also a small piece of 
the right foot and a piece from the edge of 
the shield. The eyes, fashioned of another 
material and inserted, are now lost. As the 
acropolis has not yet been fully explored, 
it is not improbable that other fragments 
will be found. 

“The Leonidas constitutes an addition to 
Hellenic sculpture of the first order. Once 
it stood upon a pedestal, bearing a shield 
upon the left arm and a spear upraised in 
the right. Study of the muscular treat- 
ment proves the attitude to be one of alert 
defense rather than of attack, and this fact 
again suggests Thermopylae.” 


Murphy Paintings at Auction 


On November 26 the American Art Gal- 
leries, in New York, will disperse the studio 
collection of pictures by the late J. Francis 
Murphy presented by him during his life- 
time to his wife. The paintings mainly 
represent his later period, and there are 
several of the artist’s autumn themes. 


In Philadelphia 


In Philadelphia, in the galleries of the 
Pennsylvania Academy, the Philadelphia 
Water Color Club with its twenty-fourth 
annual show is demonstrating, according to 
the Record, that painting in pure water 
color rather than guache is coming into its 
own again, and the Pennsylvania Society 
of Miniature Painters, along with contem- 
porary work, is displaying a room filled 
with old miniatures: that, according to the 
Public Ledger, “traces the development of 
the art from Hans Holbein the younger to 
the contemporary era, and by chronological 
hanging presents a connected history.” 

“One of the chief beauties of water color 
is its transparency, as the present exhibition 
amply serves to illustrate,’ writes Francis 
J. Ziegler in the Record. There was a 
period, some years ago, when the artists 
seemed bent on ignoring this characteristic 
and were given to indulging greatly in solid 
water color, instead of pure aquarelle, thus 
depriving themselves of the inherent hand- 
someness of their medium, with the result 
that they produced works which were known 
as water colors but which might just as 
well have been painted in oil. The trend 
now seems to be the other way, and the 
majority of the artists represented in the 
present show have given us beautiful ex- 
amples of the uses of transparent washes. 


“The Water Color Club has given us a 
comprehensive and attractive exhibition. 
The grotesque things produced by the ex- 
treme modernists are absent, the keynote of 
the show being conservative, but originality 
is not absent. The general effect, therefore, 
is very pleasant. 


“Childe Hassam’s ‘Afternoon: Promised 


Land,’ a quiet and restful picture of a 


grove of tall trees, has been given the place 
of honor.” 


The. Pennsylvania miniaturists are show- 
ing old examples as well as new in cele- 
bration of the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
their society. “Many of the miniatures,” 
writes Dorothy Grafly in the Public Ledger, 
“add to their art interest that which is 
personal or historical, and the display in- 
cludes a variety of portraits of celebrities, 
such as that of Michael Hillegas, first 
Treasurer of the United States, painted 
from life, and that of Mussolini, awarded 
a special honor by the society and painted 
from life last winter by Alyn Williams, 
president of the Royal Miniature Society 
of London.” 

The medal of honor, given annually by 
the society, goes this year to Mrs. Clare 
Shepard Shisler, of Pasadena, Calif. 


Barney Baruch and Orpen 


The picturesque Barney Baruch, New 
York stockbroker, whose admiration for the 
late Woodrow Wilson led him late in the 
summer to pay 2,600 guineas ($13,000) for 
Sir William Orpen’s original study of the 
war president, has just commissioned the 
British portraitist to paint four British 
statesmen—Lloyd George, Lord Reading, 
Mr. Churchill and Lord Cecil for a total of 
£8,000 ($38,800). Mr. Baruch began his 
career as a newsboy in New York and be- 
came one of the most influential men on 
the Wall Street stock market. 

The portraits, together with that of Pres- 
ident Wilson, says the London Daily Ex- 
press, will decorate a room in Mr. Baruch’s 
New York home, as a reminder of the part 
he played in war finance. 
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15 Old Masters 


“Anne, Lady de la Pole,’ by Romney. 
Sold at auction, $231,000. 


The fifteen old masters in the collection 
of the late Lord Michelham, sold at auction 
in London by Messrs. Hampton & Sons, 
brought approximately, in American money, 
$2,150,000. They included thirteen works 
by five of the six members of the great 
school of English portraitists—Romney, 
Raeburn, Gainsborough, Lawrence and 
Hoppner (Reynolds not being represented) 
—and two by the Frenchman, Boucher. 

Tue Art Dicest in this issue reproduces 

nine of the most important of the Michel- 
ham pictures. 
_ The surprise of the sale was the $388,500 
fetched by Lawrence’s “Pinkie,” the highest 
price ever paid for a picture at public auc- 
tion anywhere in the world. Lawrence 
never has been regarded as the equal of 
Reynolds, Gainsborough, Romney or Rae- 
burn, but he has taken the record from 
Romney, whose “Portrait of Mrs. Daven- 
port” was sold for £60,900 at Christie’s last 
July. 

The heaviest purchaser was Sir Joseph 
Duveen, who will bring “Pinkie” along with 


[Continued on page 12] 


Advertising 


The columns of Tue Art Dicest will not 
be opened to advertising until it can guar- 
antee a paid circulation double that of any 
other American weekly or semi-monthly 
art publication. When advertising is ad- 
mitted it will not be allowed to encroach 
on the 16 pages of reading matter. 


The National Academy Eternal! 


“Lake McArthur,” by Carl Rungius. 


A “National Academy” or a “Royal 
Academy” is composed of artists who were 
elected to membership five, ten, twenty, 
forty and, sometimes, fifty years before the 
time that the critic roasts its current show. 
Inevitably an “academy” represents estab- 


Helen Fos- 


“La Joie,” by Karl H. Gruppe. 
ter Barnet prize, National Academy. 


Carnegie prize at National Academy of Design. 


lished standards. It cannot stand for that 
which hasn’t yet arrived, or which has only 
just arrived. It is difficult enough for 
the most prescient mind to recognize that 
which is really significant in contemporary 
art. Academies cannot do it. When they 
get too far behind they catch up approxi- 
mately, but never actually, by sudden ac- 
celerations, or “jolts.” 

To judge by what the New York critics 
say of the winter exhibition of the National 
Academy of Design, that body is ripe now 
for its periodic “jolt.” But according to 
at least one writer, Helen Appleton Read of 
the Brooklyn Eagle, there is no one to do 
the jolting. She says: 


“The Academy, for the sake of old 
times and the illustrious place it once 
held in American art, is still entitled 


to the attention of headlines and double 
column when it holds its winter exhibi- 
tion. It carries with it the prestige of be- 
ing the oldest official art organization in 
New York. It brings back recollections of 
those days when the Academy was always 
a distinguished and sometimes an exciting 
event, when Chase, Sargent, Abbott, Thayer, 
Winslow Homer, Eakins and the rest saved 
their best canvases to be shown on this oc- 
casion and when, not so long ago, the 
‘Henri boys,’ headed by George Bellows, 
added an element of daring by sending pic- 
tures which savored of revolt if technic- 
ally academic standards were still adhered 
to. But those days are long past. The 
Academy no longer attracts the talent of 


[Continued on page 4] 
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Boston Sarcasm 


There are three art journals in Paris, 
rather cheaply printed, or perhaps “eco- 
nomically produced” would be the better 
expression, which apparently live off the 
fees paid them by American and English 
artists to reproduce pictures and print laud- 
atory reviews. 

In the short month that THe Art DicEst 
has been in existence several American 
artists have sent in their subscriptions, ac- 
companied by clippings from one or more 
of these journals, evidently in the hope of 
impressing the editor. 

But the manner of obtaining this praise 
in fulsome French is well known and is a 
matter of international scandal. The artist 
gets a letter from Paris, saying that Count 
Seaux-and-Seaux has reported that he saw 
a remarkable picture (or sculpture) by the 
artist in the exhibition of the Blankety- 
Blank Society, and inviting the unsuspecting 
one to send a collection of photographs from 
which an expert may write an article. The 
photographs are sent and in due time comes 
a letter telling how much the cost of a 
“grand” review will be. 

Harley Perkins, art critic of the Boston 
Transcript, has done a service by levelling 
his very effective sarcasm at this practice. 
To quote: 

“Tt would seem that any review of the 
paintings by Albert Felix Schmitt at the 
Guild of Boston Artists should be couched 
in the choice phraseology of the Parisian 
reviewers, who judging by the only one 
prominently quoted on this side of the At- 
lantic always flow on in endless graceful 
verbosity with never a break from tribute. 

“The exhibition by certain ceremonials 
is taken at once from the cold and im- 
personal detachment with which the usual 
lone exhibitor at the guild makes his ap- 
pearance unsupported by the merit others 
.. May see in his work. A volume of reviews 
of previous exhibitions, which with some 
careful editing makes fine reading, places 
Mr. Schmitt in envied position. The cat- 
alogue, too, grown from the expected di- 
minutive size, carries laudatory remarks 
by critics for the periodicals ‘Les Artistes 
d’Aujourd’hui’ and ‘Revue du Vrai et du 
Beau,’ whom we have met before and with 
whose gallantry—for a consideration—we 
are familiar. 

“The foreign phrase has its advantages. 
The use of several lines of it would place 
the native reviewer in no uncomfortable 
position because few would know what it 
was all about and it would serve the pur- 
pose of carrying the name of the artist 
through several editions to a waiting public. 
What artist would not feel flattered to have 
his ‘la plus fine sensibilite artistique’ re- 
corded and the world informed that his 
‘notoriete’ extended even to Europe. 

“Not being remarkably gifted with 
tongues, one cannot rise properly to the 
present occasion but must fall back upon 
accustomed vernacular and report that the 
effect of Mr. Schmitt’s paintings from 
the four walls of the Guild is simply stu- 
pendous. It is perhaps fortunate that they 
cannot all be seen simultaneously. Their 
joint effect of emergence from canvas is 
unbelievable to those unfamiliar with Mr. 
Schmitt’s style. There are no quiet or 
transitional intervals. One broad area of 
brilliant color comes bang upon another, 
equally scintillating, but of an opposing 


Detroit's Holbein 


“Sir Henry Guildford,” by Hans Holbein. 
Courtesy Jacques Seligmann & Co. 


When Dr. W. R. Valentiner, director of 
the Detroit Institute of Arts, was in Eu- 
rope last summer a small picture was 
brought to him from a European collection 
for his expertization. The work was recog- 
nized as a Holbein, and research revealed 
that it was a portrait of Sir Henry Guild- 
ford, equerry to King Henry VIII, who 
was Holbein’s royal patron. Dr. Valen- 
tiner immediately obtained an option on the 
picture, and subsequently it was purchased 
by the Detroit Institute. 

The portrait is scarcely five inches in dia- 
meter, but is valued at about $100,000. It 
is of the type carried by the owner on his 
travels, and is one of a pair, a similar por- 
trait of Lady Guildford having been exe- 
cuted by the master at the same time. 

“The acquisition of this portrait,” writes 
Clyde H. Burroughs in the Detroit Satur- 
day Night, “is the reward which the De- 
troit Institute of Arts reaps in having as its 
director an expert of scholarly attainment 
in the person of W. R. Valentiner, to whom 
the newly found painting was immediately 
brought. 

“It brings great distinction to Detroit to 
have so fine a work of this master, who is 
represented in only two other public col- 
lections in America. What a world of sug- 
gestion is contained in this rare treasure 
which so completely preserves in Detroit the 
beautiful craftsmanship of this artist, who, 
as painter to King Henry VIII, numbered 
as his friends such men as Thomas More, 
Erasmus, Archbishop Warham of Canter- 
bury, Gaedinal Wolsey and Sir Henry Guild- 
ford, who was not only a soldier but one 
of the lettered men of the period as well!” 
SIE a FSR ae eee 
character. Modeling is reduced to its skel- 
eton. 

“Sir Charles Peers Davidson, LL. DD. 
former lord chief justice of Canada seems 
on the point of leaping forth jocosely from 
trappings of red, green, white and acid black. 
The apparition of the lady in tiger scarf, 
arm akimbo, background cut into diagonal 
segments, Gormpates the gallery with ac- 
tuality. One feels he must be careful of 
his remarks or the portraits will listen-in. 
There is a likeness of the Copley player, 
Alan Mowbray, as Pancho Lopez, also of 


Miss Moriarty and Mr. Curtis, portraits 
of Mr. Hulse and Mrs. Mains, still life 
paintings, flower studies, and the canvas 


of a small black dog which in some re- 


spects ig ene of the finest Mr. Schmitt ex- 
hibits.” 


“Withdrawn” 


Philadelphia has had an “art sensation” 
that got into the outside newspapers. It 
had to do with the exclusion of a nude by 
John Carroll, one of this year’s honor men 
at the Carnegie International, from an ex- 
hibition by this New York artist that helped 
to open the new home of the Philadelphia 
Art Alliance. The review of the exhibition 
by Francis J. Ziegler in the Record tells 
the story. 

“The present examples of Mr. Carroll’s 
work are not marked by beauty of technique, 
nor by any other form of beauty, for that 
matter,” says this critic. “They are ex- 
amples of modernistic painting, both figure 
and landscape compositions, decidedly un- 
pleasant in conception and execution. One 
example submitted for display in the present 
exhibition was so offensive, indeed, that it 
had to be withdrawn; a situation which 
created quite a flurry in artistic circles just 
prior to the opening. | 

“When asked to withdraw this particu- — 
lar canvas the artist is said to have threat-— 
ened to cancel his entire showing rather than 
remove the offending picture. In speaking 
for publication, Colonel Samuel P. Wether-— 
ill, Jr., president of the Alliance, announced . 
diplomatically that ‘the board of directors — 
objected to this painting, not because it was 
a nude, but because it does not conform to 
the standard of beauty we wish to main- | 
tain in this opening exhibition.’ This jis 7 
true enough, so far as it goes, but the bald 
fact is that the picture was not only ugly, | 
but that it constituted an offense against © 
common decency. 

“As the canvas in question was with-— 
drawn, its value aesthetically does not mat- 
ter in the least. What does matter greatly 
is the fact that there seems a disposition on 
the part of certain modern artists to revel in_ 
filth, literary or pictorial, and to offer de- f 
cent people their nastinesses as works of — 
art. If anyone objects to this sort of thing | 
he is set down as a Philistine, i ignoramus or t 
a mid-Victorian. The result is that many — 
people who are conscious that their own : 
knowledge of art is limited hold their 
tongues rather than raise their voices nf 
protest.” 

Dorothy Grafly, critic of the Public Led-— 
ger, wrote: “It is the suspicion that joy has 
gone out of life that makes of the Carroll 
canvases a peculiarly depressing aggregate.” 


a 


Indian Sculptor Exhibits 
Los Angeles has been seeing a group of 
the wood sculptures of John Clark, Black- 
foot Indian, at the Biltmore yee They © 
are marked, says the Times, by realism and fy 
by human sympathy. The sculptor is deaf 
and dumb. “It is often asserted,” writes _ 
the critic, “that, lacking some of the five 
senses, an added sensitiveness is acquired by 
those remaining. It would be easy to at-_ 
tribute to some such reason the remarkable 
sympathy this wood sculptor exhibits to-— 
ward his models. He carves, from solid al 
chunks of native cottonwood, bears and deer 
which seem to live and ave personality. — 
Many a carver has given us realistic tex-_ 
tures, but only occasionally does one under-_ 
lay them with such knowledge of his sub-_ 
ject and such life. 
“A mother bear leans against a tree 
trunk nursing her baby. The expression of 
her face, the relaxed attitude of her great 
body, make this a symbol of motherhood as 
appealing as many a painting of mother and 
child.” ; 
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Van Gogh and Munch, Schrimpf and Hofer, Feature “Secession” 


“Girl with Tulips,” by Karl Hofer. 


“The exhibition of the ‘Neue Secession,’ 
which is being held in the Glaspalast of 
Munich, consists,” as we read in Deutsche 
Kunst und Dekoration, “of several great col- 
lections. It is the first international exhibi- 
tion in Munich that has been used by the 
different groups of the ‘Secession’ to bear 
witness to and to honor their leaders and 
masters. The ‘Alte Secession’ has acquired 
Liebermann, Corinth and Slevogt; the ‘Neue 
Secession’ Edvard Munch and Van Gogh. 
By this arrangement, which shows a pleas- 
ing individuality, the different art societies 
indicate where they have their fields of 
activity. 

“One sees the difference of the various 
times and views of life in the history of 
art. One sees that the views of life in 
art do not follow the rhythm of ‘old- 
young, but that each expresses something 
durable. In regard to age both groups of 
‘artists are almost alike, but the one be- 
longs (to use fiction as a comparison) to 
Dehmel, Hauptmann and Arno Holz, the 
other to Strindberg, Nietzche and Ham- 
sun. Today many new artists follow these 
diverging theories, or, in other words, some 
are influenced by Dehmel and some by 
Strindberg. 

“The collections of Van Gogh and Munch 
which are to be seen in the exhibition do not 
represent these masters in full. They are 
in fact rather deficient; but the commit- 
tees had to be satisfied with what they 
could procure. Nevertheless these pictures 
show their spirit; they speak a clear lan- 
guage; they breathe the sovereign human 
strength with which the artists fulfilled their 
artistic tasks. Van Gogh and Munch are 
exhibited next to one another as _ repre- 
sentatives of two different natures who 
with zest dedicated themselves to art. Van 
Gogh has the spirit of the fire and the south- 
ern sun, Munch that of the water and the 
northern sea. In Van Gogh’s pictures one 
feels something of heat and fire, in Munch’s 
something of the coolness and the gigantic 
power of the sea. 

“Van Gogh changed from his early de- 
Scriptions of the sunlight to those later 
landscapes in which all lines are fluttering, 


“Sleeping Girls;’ by Georg Schrimpf. 


in which all trees are painted like burning 
torches. Sometimes he painted the light 
in such a vehement way that his figures 
were nearly extinguished. Sometimes the 
light in his pictures makes his forms and 
colors appear harsh. It is very seldom that 
the light is full of joy and friendliness. Al- 
most always it is like a super-powerful ele- 
ment under which all his subjects groan and 
seem submissive. It is the terror of the 
sun which Van Gogh painted again and 
again. In the self-portrait at St. Remy this 
terror crouches ‘salamander like’ under a 
broad brimmed straw hat enveloped in flick- 
ering flames. 

“Of the same elementary and demonic 
form, but of a different, a northern, origin, 
is the work of Edvard Munch. The things 
which in Van Gogh’s pictures’ are dry and 
without strength are in Munch’s paintings 
full of life and sensuality. He enjoys ev- 
ery living being in the like manner of the 
northern poet Hamsun. There are figures 
in his paintings that grow into the back- 
ground like ghosts, who often are surround- 
ed by a silent threat. In the work of Van 
Gogh there lives an element which burns 
and chills, but in Munch’s paintings there is 
an element which overwhelms. On the one 
side Munch brags with splendidness, on the 
other he shows boundless distances. 

“But in both these masters is the power 
and the will to brave all artistic difficulties, 
to turn them into enthusiasm and so fulfill 
their tasks. 

“A little cabinet shows a collection of 
Munch’s graphic work. There are sketches 
known for several decades: the ‘Death in 
the Room’; the ‘Sick Girl’; the ‘Girl With 
Red Hair and Green Eyes’. When we saw 
them the first time, they clearly showed the 
tendency of symbolism; but they keep their 
youth in a wonderful manner and have won 
everlasting fame. Perhaps it is a fact that 
this Norwegian is the one and only great 
graphic artist of the last decades. In all his 
drawings the mystery, the eternal life and 
grief seem to have human personality; they 
are always to be understood. Death, sor- 
row, and love are always mastered in an 
unforgettable way.” 

About other pictures Deutsche Kunst und 
Dekoration goes on to say: “Kanoldt, 
Mense and Schrimpf remain on the line of 


the ‘Neue Sachlichkeit.’ They keep their 
position without showing a new artistic 
qualification and with vanishing conviction. 
It is a fact that Kanoldt is less effective 
than ever; while Mense and Schrimpf show 
romantic symptoms which sooner or later 
are going to enrich their ability. Karl 
Caspar’s paintings reveal a shapelessness 
which he is not able to master. 

“The little collection of Karl Hofer gives 
a strong impression, but is not easily de- 
scribed. His little as well as his large pic- 
tures show strong forms and heavy colors; 
glaring energy as well as much delicacy and 
suppression. Everywhere will be found a 
silent, manly sadness, not a bit of tenderness 
and poetry, nothing blooming or pining, but 
always deep colors and dry lines which are 
not seldom reduced to a geometric scheme. 
Hofer is without a doubt one of the most 
promising and solid personalities of the 
younger artists. What a human and ar- 
tistic improvement within a few years! 

“By the side of Hofer the cold and keen 
pictures of Max Backmann, which are dom- 
inated by a wire touch of opposition, fail to 
have a pleasing effect. They seem to be 
confused by anxiety and narrowness. Franz 
Marc also proves disappointing; his works 
have rather lost than improved since the 
great review of ‘Expressionists’ in Stuttgart 
in 1924. His cubic scheme is more like ap- 
plied art and more superficial than ever. 
And Nolde? His graphic works and his 
water color paintings are splendid, but his 
oils hard to understand. August Macke has 
kept his old freshness in a beautiful manner. 

“Julius Hess has painted an attractive por- 
trait of a lady, very interesting and ingen- 
ious; extraordinarily witty is an interior by 
Rudolf Levy; delicate and full of swarm- 
ing poetry an ideal landscape of Wilhelm 
Thoeny, which, as the dedication points out, 
has been created out of the spirit of Knut 
Hamsun. 

“The graphic devision shows a retrospect 
of the work of Alfred Kubin. The plastic 
section includes, besides some choice pieces 
by Barlach and some proofs of the clear 
and graceful art of DeFiori, a collection of 
Edwin Scharff. These works are of an 
incomparable elegance; they are precise and 
full of form; they display, without being 
literary, a distinguished poetic charm,” 
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Far Western Subjects That Won Prizes at National Academy 


“A Hunter of Taos,’ by Oscar E. Berninghaus. 


Second Alt- 


man prize at National Academy. 


[Continued from page 1] 


the younger generation and the illustrious 
names of the older generation are many of 
them memories. That it no longer attracts 
the younger generation is due to the Acad- 
emy’s failure to recognize growth and 
change, a state of mind which few official 
art organizations have been able to avoid. 

“Doubtless the Academy would now be 
glad to exhibit the works of those painters 
who are regarded as the foremost expon- 
ents of the modern American school. 
These painters have passed through the 
‘Sturm und Drang’ period of experimen- 
tation and their pictures, for all that they 
are couched in modern terms, nevertheless 
conform sufficiently to academic rules to 
permit their being hung on the line. But 


“Ivan G. Olinsky,” by Evelyn B. Long- 


man (Bachelder). Julia A. Shaw Me- 
morial prize, National Academy. 


what has happened? 
tion and the one not so young never consid- 
er sending to the Academy; the not so 
young because they remember the days when 
just to be called modern meant that their 
pictures would not be looked at; the younger 
ones because the Academy has never en- 
tered into their heads as a possible place in 
which to show, so many better places being 
available. With the result that the Acad- 
emy has lost them for all time. The fact 
that 264 pictures are by nonmembers, as 
against 63 by academicians and 76 by as- 
sociates, in the present Academy means 
nothing. The door may be open, but the 
artists of the younger generation will not 
enter. So the winter academy is made up 
of painters able and traditional; very few 
with personalities and experimental minds.” 

Forbes Watson in the World wrote: 

“An effort to discover wherein the acad- 
emy is growing, or failing to grow, will 
not be rewarded immediately, however 
conscientious the effort may be. For sev- 
eral years few outstanding pictures have 
been attracted to this exhibition, so that 


“A Discussion,” by Walter Ufer. 


The younger genera- 


Isidor medal at National 
Academy. 


from season to season it is hard to carry 
in the mind the shades of differences that 
characterize the successive shows. The 
tendency of the academic professional ex- 
hibitors is to become, perhaps, as time 
passes, a little more proficient while remain- 
ing at about the same artistic temperature. 

“In prominent places the visitor will find 
paintings by Charles Hawthorne, Carl 
Rungius, William Ritschel, John F. Carl- 
son, F. C. Frieseke, Chauncey F. Ryder, 
Jean MacLane and other unfailing contrib- 
utors to academy shows. If he should make 
the experiment of attempting to compare 
the 1926 work by these practitioners with 
their less recent work he would discover 
that there has been little change in their 
painting for a number of years. Mr. Frie- 
seke might be excepted from the list. He 
at least has flirted with progress. The 
others, like so many of the exhibitors here, 
make nc attempt to see deeper. They mere- 
ly attempt to present what they already 
know, with additional ease.” . 

In the Times Elisabeth Luther Cary said: 

“The simplicity of sticking to your guns 
if long enough sustained becomes impres- 


Art Critic Flares Up 


Critics all over the country are taking 
the bit in their teeth and showing a disposi- 
tion to find fault rather than praise every- 
thing shown to the public. If the tendency 
persists there may be a milennium in crit- 
icism,—and possibly one in art. 

In the Syracuse Herald Robert W. Friedel 
takes occasion of an exhibition of paintings 
by Sigurd Skou at the Museum of Fine 
Arts to express himself emphatically on the 
barrenness of contemporary painting. Having 
done so, and being quite human, Mr. Friedel 
finishes by saying: “These comments are 
hung on Skou, not with any intention of 
unfavorably criticizing his work, but as 
generalities applicable to much work of 
today. Skou has a good deal more to say 
than the average painter.” 

The comments were in part as follows: 

“Like most artists of all races, with in- 
dividual exceptions, Skou sees nature with 
French eyes and paints with a French tech- 
nique. Pictorially speaking, the exhibition 


will be interesting and pleasing to the av- 
erage person. Like most artists painting to 
please the American public, his subjects are 
merely his personal variations of themes at 
which every artist tries his hand. Land- 
scapes, seascapes, figures, and_ still-life. 
What else is there to paint? Is every sub- 
ject worn out? 

“Our American painters all seem like 
people who have swallowed the dictionary 
but have nothing to say. They are over- 
occupied with the superficial appearance of 
nature.” 


Illinois Academy’s Officers 


The newly formed Illinois Academy of 
Fine Arts has elected J. F. ‘Cornelius pres- 
ident, F. J. Reichmann vice-president, Mrs. 
Florence M. Cook secretary, C. Lynn Coy 
treasurer and Mrs. Mary E. Aleshire di- 
rector of exihibitions. Its purpose is stated 
in this motto: “To promote the production 
and sale of the works of living artists of 
Illinois and for the encouragement of all 
the fine arts.” 


“Marjorie J. Daingerfield,’ by Henry “Bourre,” by John F. Folinsbee. J. Francis Murphy memorial 


R. Rittenburg. Proctor prize. 


sive. The National Academy of Design 
never has been more consistently the acad- 
emy than in this year’s winter exhibition. 
There have been periods in the past when it 
swerved toward new gods, especially the 
tempting deities of France, but today it 
stands boldly for the old wood to burn, old 
books to read. And it is almost true that 
today it requires more courage to stand for 
the old in art than for the new, meaning, 
of course, the old that has just passed 
middle age and the new that has begun to 
put on flesh. There are moments in tra- 
versing this exhibition which do indeed re- 
semble that cold gray moment in the twen- 
ty-four hours when courage is at its lowest. 
Very few of the exhibits are energizing 
even when they make themselves felt in 
placid other ways.” 

The most conservative of all the critics, 
Royal Cortissoz of the Herald Tribune, 
had no general comment to make, but wrote 
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Rittenberg, Folinsbee and Adams Win National Academy Honors 


prize at National Academy. 


analytically of half a dozen individual 
works. 

“There is one picture in the winter acad- 
emy which, by itself, is enough to make 
the fortune of the exhibition,” he said. 
“It is the ‘Still Life’ by Frank W. Ben- 
son, It is a superb piece of pure paint- 
ing, and incidentally it reminds us of the 
potency of individuality in art. Lately we 
have had occasion to touch upon the traits 
of Chardin as they are exposed in the re- 
markable exhibition at the Wildenstein gal- 
lery. Mr. Benson does the same thing that 
is done there. He takes insensate things 
and gives them artistic life. Like the 
eighteenth century Frenchman, he finds aes- 
thetic beauty in a cluster of fruit or a porce- 
lain vase. Like the Frenchman, he wreaks 
upon these things the brilliance of tech- 
nique. But, again like Chardin, his tech- 
nique is his own, as is his vision. * * * 
This is a great picture. It has a worthy 
companion in the figure subject beside 


John FE. Weis’s Pictures 


Cincinnati, at the Closson Galleries, has 
been enjoying the new work of her own 
painter, John E. Weis,—his Rockport pic- 
tures of the last summer. 

“Since the beginning of his career,” writes 
Mary L. Alexander in the Enquirer, “Mr. 
Weis has been true to his own individual 
artistic inspiration. During this career he 
may have shown influences of men _ like 
Henri, Bellows and even Gifford Beal, but 
they have been mainly inspirational digested 
facts which have helped him to attain a 
mature style of his own. His Rockport 
Paintings somehow remind me of Twacht- 
man; not that they resemble Twachtman’s 
subtle, delicate painting. 

“He has an ingenious fancy and an ex- 
traordinary power of penetration into the 
heart of things; how else could he have dis- 
covered the beauty of the ‘Little White 
House,’ which is one of the loveliest of all 
his pictures? His tones here are so fluent 
and easy; it is a continuous improvisation. 

“It must not be supposed that because 
I have always been enthusiastic about Weis’s 
art I overstate the case; I am sure of his 
talent, and if all things go well Cincinnati 
will voice to the world, as she has done in 
other cases, her pride in fostering a talent 
like his.” 


A Gallant Press Agent 


Somebody in the editorial office of the 
Delineator is press agenting Bernard 
Boutet de Monvel, although one wouldn’t 
think that an artist of his fame needed it. 
Just as in the press material spread by 
most European artists when they come to 
America, the American woman comes in 
for gallant attention. Although none too 
original, the following from the Delineator 
office is too nice to throw away: 

“ “American women wear shorter skirts 
than Parisian women,’ says Bernard Boutet 
de Monvel, noted French artist whose 
paintings will be shown at the Anderson 
Galleries during December. 

“But then, American women can afford 
to wear their skirts shorter, they have such 
beautiful legs. How they rush around, here 
one minute, gone the next! I only hope 
that I will have time while I am in New 
York to paint some of these wonderful 
American women, but they are so kind one 
is kept busy with a round of engagements. 
One hardly has time to think,’ and he 
rushed off to see Mrs. Harry Payne Whit- 
ney, the gracious patroness of his exhi- 
bition.” 


“108 West 57th. Street,’ by Way- 
man Adams. First Altman prize. 


which it hangs, ‘The Fish, the Bottle and 
the Boy,’ by Charles W. Hawthorne.” 

Tue Art Dicest gives here no list of the 
prize winning works, because all nine of 
them are reproduced, with identifying labels, 
in this number. 


“Awakening,” by Hilda K. Lascari. 
Elizabeth N. Watrous gold medal, 
National Academy. 
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Fascism on Canvas 


“Mussolini,” by Alfredo Vaccari. 


This is the heroic-sized painting of Sig- 
nor Mussolini by the distinguished Italian 
painter, Alfredo Vaccari, which is to hang 
in the capitol at Rome. The artist has 
captured something of the grand feeling of 
Velasquez when that master portrayed 
royalty, as well as the spirit of Fascism 
and the genius of imperial Rome as sym- 
bolized by the salute of the Duce, the up- 
raised hand with which Caesar greeted his 
commanders. 


Sloan in Indianapolis 


A collection of etchings and block prints 
by the individualist, J. Blanding Sloan, is 
making the rounds of the nation’s museums 
and commercial galleries. Full of queer 
fantasy, they are affording material for the 
critics. Recently they were at the Pettis 
Gallery, in Indianapolis, and in the course 
of a review Lucille E. Morehouse said in 
the Star: 

“Imagination, emotion and mood may 
seem to hold undisputed sway, but they do 
not rule altogether, for the hand has been 
well trained and a keen intellect has given 
orders. With an unusual feeling for deco- 
rative design, Mr. Sloan takes familiar 
objects and, by some legerdemain, converts 
them into things of fantasy, even of gro- 
tesquerie at times, the while he is giving 
a fine consideration to line and mass as 
conformed to the purposes of design. 

“Both the etchings and the block prints 
include highly fantastic designs. Frequently 
these have as motif the human figure in 
landscape setting, or, quite as often, the 
figure is in a setting formed of rhythmic 
lines in which lights and darks are skill- 
fully intermingled and nicely balanced. In- 
stead of standing out as a separate unit, 
the figure is so much a part of the com- 
pleted design that it occasionally takes a 
few minutes’ study to trace the forms defi- 
nitely, as they are sometimes more or less 
distorted, but not to such extent that the 
distortion is repellent. 

“When distorted, the forms are so much 
a part of the rhythmical lines that make 
up the design that it seems quite within 
reason to have elongation and shortening 
of legs and arms and even the growth of 
leafy twigs from toes and finger tips.” 


Monet Is 86 


Claude Monet, who a few months ago 
was reported to be at death’s door, lived to 
see his eighty-sixth birthday, on November 
14, at Giverny, where he retired in 1883. 
American art writers paid him tribute. 

“Such an anniversary gives cause for re- 
joicing,” says William A. Drake in the 
New York Herald Tribune. “Unmoved by 
the honors which have been lavished upon 
his name, unspoiled by tardy riches, un- 
touched in intellect, however ravaged in 
health, by the weight of his ripe years, 
Monet stands at the last of his life as a 
pattern of all that a great artist ought to 
be.” 

Summing up Monet’s career, Mr. Drake 
writes : ; 

“It has been said that Monet exemplifies 
the whole spirit of Impressionism so much 
more clairvoyantly than any other painter 
that he may be termed the sole Impression- 
ist. In a sense this is true; but when we 
consider that the movement which gained its 
name from an incredible neologism based 
upon one of Monet’s titles was never codi- 
fied except by the critics, we can do no bet- 
ter than to term Monet the master of a 
unique and substantially personal art. What 
may have been only a style or a manner of 
approach to others was to him the whole 
secret of painting. His subtle perceptions of 
the varying appearances of nature brought 
him at length to the point where he com- 
posed entirely in light. And if at one hour 
a given object is not the same as it was the 
hour before; and if in another hour its 
whole aspect will again be altered, a single 
picture is not enough to express its per- 
fection. So Monet painted his greatest 
scenes in series—‘Les Meules,’ ‘Les Peup- 
liers,’ ‘Matins sur la Seine,’ ‘La Cathédrale’ 
(the facade of Rouen) ,‘Champs des Tulipes,’ 
‘Effets d’Eau,’ ‘Le Bassin des Nymphéas,’ 
‘Vues de la Tamise,’ ‘Etretat,’ ‘Golfe Juan,’ 
‘Coins de Riviére,’ ‘Arguenteuil,’ ‘Belle-Isle- 
en-mer,’ ‘Antibes,’ ‘Bordighera’ and _ the 
‘Grand Canal’—unique achievements in the 
history of art. 

“It would be easy to make out a case for 
Claude Monet as an intellectual, but such 
a conception would lead one away from the 
true quality of this simplest and purest of 
modern painters. The complicated struc- 
ture and apparently scientific basis of his 
color arrangements, which upon analysis be- 
come as simple as the celebrated egg-trick 
of Columbus, would require a treatise on 
optics to explain; but Monet simply per- 
ceived the union of certain elernents in na- 
ture and painted what he saw.” 

Monet’s name, according to Elisabeth 
Luther Cary in the New York Times, “like 
that of Corot or Reynolds or Rembrandt, 
has a public significance dissociated from 
the quality or character of his work. It is a 
‘household word’ among those whose house- 
holds boast any familiarity with the out- 
lines of art history. He stands for one of 
the most important movements in that his- 
tory, one which brought into art the light 
of the world, the color and the light shining 
in darkness of a world that had been ex- 
plored only in part by the forerunners of 
the Impressionists.” 

Harley Perkins touches on another as- 
pect in the Boston Transcript: 

“The rising of an artist into fame, hon- 
ored position, universal regard, is an in- 
tensely interesting spectacle. Nor is that af- 
ter climax, the dimming, at least temporar- 
ily, of renown which usually follows, any 


A Tapestry Museum 


The palace of Aranjuez, thirty miles 
south of Madrid, on the banks of the 
Tagus, which is no longer used as a resi- 
dence by the Spanish king, is to be con- 
verted into a museum of tapestry, where 
the royal collection of 1,500 pieces will be 
shown. “To the glory of the magnificent 
collection of arms and armor in the Prado 
Museum and the pictures in the Prado Gal- 
lery is now to be added this collection of 
tapestries,’ remarks the New York Times. 
The collection, it is asserted, is unrivalled 
in quality, containing historical examples, 
“dazzling and gorgeous.” 

In explaining the formation of the col- 
lection, the Times says: “The woven his- 
torical pictures were most appropriate for 
a nomad court without a capital, such as 
that maintained by the kings of Castile and 
Aragon. By means of tapestries it was 
possible to improvise a royal abode in any 
city or village in the country during a jour- 
ney or in camp during war.” 

Later “when the Spanish kings were ru- 
lers of the Austrian empire they reigned as 
sovereigns in Brussels, the capital of the 
Low Countries, where the art of tapestry 
centered almost exclusively in the sixteenth 
century, when the Austrian house was at 
the height of its power. 

“The royal collection has few Gothic tap- 
estries, for most of those made during that 
period are preserved in the Spanish cathe- 
drals. Those in the King’s collection dating 
from the year 1500 are unique, rich in gold, 
splendid in coloring and exquisite in design. 

“The creation of this new museum, it 
is held, is destined to enrich not Spain alone, 
but all of the world that appreciates art and 
loves the beautiful.” 


the less interesting to the student of human 
psychology. 

“All this Monet has to some extent ex- 
perienced.* * * Today there is a changing 
of interests, and while collectors and other 
have come to love and cherish Monet’s paint- 
ings, new heroes with different messages 
have arisen. There is a growing feeling 
of dissatisfaction with the stressing too 
greatly of the filaments of changing rays 
of light. Underlying form has come to 
take on an especial meaning. 

“However that may be, Monet remains 
a great monumental figure like the physical 
apparition he presents—the grand old man 
surcharged with an idea which he has so 
roundly expressed that the world, his debtor, 
has been tremendously influenced by his 
viewpoint.” 

Monet himself is quoted in Gustave 
Geoffroy’s biography of him as saying: “All 
the eulogies which I have received seem out 
of proportion when I remember the mas- 
ters of painting, Titian, Veronese, Rubens, 
Velasquez, Rembrandt, whose genius is in- 
contestable. After their works what are 
ours, what is mine?” 


His old comrade Clemenceau once, asked 


him what picture he would choose from the — 


eighteenth century salle in the Louvre, He 


plumped at once for Watteau’s “Embarka- — 


tion for Cythera.” 


Seattle Plans a Museum 


The Seattle Fine Arts Society, says the 


Times, is formulating plans to obtain am- 


ple museum space in a building soon to be — 


erected near the business center of the city. 
The main gallery is to be used as an auditor- 
ium for the giving of lectures on art. 


The Salon d’Automne 


The Salon d’Automne opened early in 
November in the Grand Palais des Beaux- 
Arts, in the Champs-Elysée, with 4,000 
works on exhibition. The art critic of the 
London Times went to Paris to see it, and 
among other things, wrote as follows: 

“Among the big exhibitions of the year 
in Paris, the Salon d’Automne has its own 
definite character. It is more progressive 
than the Spring Salon, but less eccentric 
than the Salon des Indépendants, chiefly 
owing to the fact that there is a selection 
committee. Allowing that there is in it a 
good deal of work that is merely imitative 
and derivative—Picasso, Dufresne, Matisse 
and Braque at second hand—the exhibition 
as a whole gives a forcible impression of 
considered practice in the newer develop- 
ments of painting. There are very few 
signs indeed of any attempt to startle the 
Philistines. Picasso, Dufresne, Derain, 
Braque and Marie Laurencin do not exhibit 
this year, and Marchand, who is just off 
to Syria for about six months, had nothing 
ready to show in painting. There are a 
good many foreign exhibitors — Dutch, 
Swedish and Japanese. 

“Special features this year are an ex- 
tensive collection of paintings by the vet- 
eran artist, Paul Guillaumin, who is now 8a, 
and a complete survey of the etchings of 
Méryon. The work of Guillaumin—land- 
scapes, figure and still-life subjects—is in- 
teresting because it shows at the hands of 
one man the full development of Impres- 
sionism, from early works recalling the 
efforts of Monet under the influence of 
Boudin and Jongkind to the phase of ‘di- 
visionism’ and so on to the bolder, simpler 
treatment of form and colour which is as- 
sociated with Cézanne. In all his figures 
Guillaumin shows himself to be a thoughtful 
designer, graceful in sentiment and _ thor- 
oughly master of his methods. 

“The outstanding exhibitor is undoubtedly 
Segonzac. Worked in solid pigment, in 
great measure with the palette knife, his 
pictures—as does the man himseli—produce 
a tremendous effect of power, and one 
would say that he rather than the ingenious 
designers is the principal influence upon 
the younger painters of today. The 
development to be observed in his own 
work, splendidly illustrated in a large still 
life subject of a vase of flowers on a table 
in front of a window and some landscapes 
‘in Provence, is in the direction of more 
genial colour and a more diffused handling. 
Like most good painters, Segonzac began 
rather clumsily, and he has now reached a 
stage when he can afford to soften his 
massive composition. 

“Lotiron, on the other hand, has become 
much firmer, more definitely a draughtsman, 
and is represented by an admirable painting 
of three women working in the fields, the 
bowed figures producing an impression of 
‘great dignity. 

“Matisse has two pictures: a dancer with 
tambourine and a nude woman, seated in 
a green and white striped chair, in an in- 
Hterior with a red carpet. He, again, seems 
to be aiming at greater solidity in his ele- 
gant arabesques of colour. His work is 
of the kind that looks easy until you study 
the science of design which underlies the 
‘seemingly casual ‘brush-writing.’ 

“A fine still-life painting and a grave por- 
trait group of three generations by Maurice 
‘Asselin; decorative studies of a fountain 
‘and of women among masks and roses by 
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English Image That Survived Fanatics 


Having of itself survived the vandalism 
of Cromwell’s puritans, who undoubtedly 
severed it, a fine head carved of English 
alabaster, that once topped the shoulders 
of a niched statue of St. James, is now on 
view in the Gothic room of the museum of 
the Rhode Island School of Design, at Prov- 
idence. It is the work of an English 
“mason-imager” and the long thin face with 
high cheek bones, shallow eye-sockets and 
short curly beard is said to have been the 
countenance of Edward III as reflected in 
the art of his age and later. 

“The wide smooth forehead shows the 
merest suggestion of a ripple of thought,” 
says the museum bulletin. “The eyes are 
downcast, the lids delicately modelled upon 
the oval balls. The thick wavy hair stands 
away from the cheeks and is incised with 
parallel lines, as is the beard. The latter 
is distinctly stylized, showing stepped points 
on the sides. The clean upper lip forms a 
continuous curve with the curls of the beard, 
giving the suggestion of a drooping mus- 
tache. The head was originally heavily 
polychromed and much pigment still re- 


mains. The hat and what is left of the 
cloak is black; the hair is a light reddish 
hue; the thin lips are pink. 


“There is something highbred and deli- 
cate about the quiet brooding face of our 
alabaster head. It scarcely seems vigorous 
enough for the energetic son of Zebedee 


Bee 


Head of St. James. XVth. Century. 


who was the first of the Twelve to set 
forth for far places to tell the story of his 
Master. Allowing for artistic license, we 
accept him as St. James on the strength 
of his scallop-shell and his resemblance to 
the Christ, and forgive the old English 
craftsman,— sculptor, rather —for psycho- 
logical discrepancies because he has imbued 
his work with earnest sincerity and_ in- 
genuous charm.” 


Laprade; Provencal landscapes by Othon 
Friesz; and a severely drawn nude by Le- 
basque are among the other more important 
pictures. By D’Espagnat there is a very 
beautiful painting of a nude back—recalling 
the ‘Rokeby Venus’ in general arrangement 
—the quality of the flesh being contrasted 
with that of a vase of roses. Van Dongen 
has one portrait, that of a lady in pale blue, 
with a silver cloak lined with white fur, 
irresistible as an interpretation of the mode, 
but leaving one a little doubtful as to 
whether his talent is not too much dependent 
upon the appeal of sophistication. 

“In sculpture, the best things are small 
and generally in varities of native stone. 
They include some excellent studies of 
birds and animals, such as the stooping 
falcon in black basalt, by Hernandez; the 
exquisitely finished little bear, in greenish- 
grey lithographic stone, and the pigeon in 
highly polished bronze, by Pompon; and 
the cat and pigeon in stone, by J. Martel.” 


Toledo Gets MacLean 


J. Arthur MacLean will assume his duties 
early in December as curator of oriental 
art for the Toledo Museum. He has been 
director of the John Herron Art Institute, 
in Indianapolis, since 1923; for two years 
previous had been assistant director and 
curator of oriental art at the Art Institute 
of Chicago, and prior to that, from 1914 to 


1921, was connected with the Cleveland 
Museum. 
Mr. MacLean is secretary of the As- 


sociation of Art Museum Directors of the 
United States and Canada, of which the 
late George W. Stevens, director of the 
Toledo Museum, was president for many 
years. 

It is proposed greatly to enlarge the 
oriental collections of the Toledo Museum, 
a plan that is feasible because of Edward 
Libbey’s bequest of $8,000,000. 


“New Objectivity” 


A Berlin writer for the New York Even- 
ing Post describes the newest movement in 
German art as follows: 

“Expressionism which was dominant a 
few years ago has lost the exclusive hold 
it had on young artists; painters are no 
longer shivering at the thought that some 
objects might be recognized in their pictures. 
The watchword that is heard most now is 
‘neue sachlichkeit’—‘new objectivity.’ 

“It is curious how artistic fashions and 
tendencies coincide with the general trend 
of life. The new objectivity is but a symp- 
tom of the thorough-going reaction which 
is repressing rather vigorously the revo- 
lutionary wave of post-war years. Then 
society was in a chaotic state, and ecstatic 
prophets announced that this chaos would 
give birth to an entirely new world. Ar- 
tists also cherished the idea of fertile chaos, 
and they sought something absolutely new 


—unknown forms, unseen colors, a new 
magic, a redeeming formula. 
“But those were dreams. Revolution 


could not solve social problems, and all 
the redeeming formulas proved rather dis- 
appointing. So revolution was more and 
more disqualified ; one lost courage and began 
to respect facts. The ‘new objectivity’ is 
the same thing translated into art. But 
realism, which is the only possible political 
principle, happens to be a quite mediocre 
artistic principle. The works made ac- 
cording to it do not arouse indignation, but 
they are worse. They are tedious.” 


Great Growth Is Forecast 


The skipper of the funny column of the 
Cincinnati Enquirer quotes this headline 
from a New York paper, “Association of 
Women Painters,” and follows it with this 
comment, “Find one not qualified to join!” 
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A Pledge 


Thanks to the friends it has so quickly 
made, Tue Art DiceEst is now well on its 
way toward its first 10,000 subscribers. 
Along with the subscriptions have came 
hundreds of personal letters to the editor— 
letters of congratulation, letters of encour- 
agement, letters urging that the present 
standard be maintained, letters, all of them, 
promising aid. 

After all, it is the ideal that counts. The 
feelings that were mine and the hopes that 
were mine as I planned the first number of 
this magazine seem to have imparted them- 
selves to all whom it has reached. And, 
out of a grateful heart, I want to give this 
pledge: 

Tue Art DicEst will continue to be, as 
long as I live, a faithful compendiwm of 
the art news and opinion of the world; 
neither the editor’s personal prejudices nor 
those of anyone else will be permitied to 
have any weight in its contents; and neither 
advertising nor any pecuniary consideration 
will be allowed to affect the editorial judg- 
ment. 

Tue Art DicEst is neither an antagonist 
nor a protagonist of any movement or 
“school’, and it cannot heed those who 
would exclude either modernism or academ- 
icism from its columns—not so long as 
either academicism or modernism continue 
to be written about in the important news- 
papers and magazines of the world. 

I feel that my life has come to its fruition 
in THE Art Dicest. I will guard its ideals 
and its standard as I would my life. 


—PEYTON BOSWELL. 


Berninghaus Wins Another Prize 


Oscar E. Berninghaus, who was awarded 
the second Altman prize at the winter ex- 
hibition of the National Academy of De- 
sign, won first prize at the salon of the 
Arizona State Fair, in Phoenix, with “The 
Cottonwoods of the Pueblo.” 


Chicago Gaulois Gallery 


Paul Gaulois, formerly director of the 
Painters and Sculptors Gallery in New 
York, has launched the Gaulois Gallery in 
Chicago, at 104 East Oak street, with an 
exhibition of works by twenty Chicagoans. 


Trying to Do Justice to Joseph Pennell 


“Trams That Come and Trains That Go,” by Joseph Pennell. 


as 


Courtesy 


Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


The evil things that men say live after 
them. 

Not one of the New York critics who 
wrote about the Joseph Pennell memorial 
exhibition at the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art forgot the acrimonious character of 
the man—he had clashed with almost ev- 
erybody who wrote—but to their credit it 
must be said that they did very well in not 
allowing the artist’s unforgotten person- 
ality to influence their conception of his life- 
work, They were pretty well agreed that 
Pennell was a super-illustrator, a master in 
revealing the surface of things, faithful 
to the point of keeping his own personality 
out of his art, a great teacher of technique, 
yet without the quality which the world 
calls inspiration. Most of them, too, are 
of the opinion that, in view of the antag- 
onisms the artist so persistently fostered, it 
is difficult for the present generation finally 
to judge him. 

Philadelphia’s proud memorial to Pennell 
comprised 1,400 items, but the Metropolitan 
Museum stressed quality rather than quan- 
tity, and showed 150 examples, devoting a 
room each to his four media—etchings, 
lithographs, drawings and water colors. 

Henry McBride in the Sun started his re- 
view with a characteristic paragraph, and 
afterward quoted generously from the ar- 
ticle written for the museum’s Bulletin by 
William Ivins, the curator of prints. Mr. 
McBride said: 

“The late Joseph Pennell was not one to 
hide his work under a bushel. As an ar- 
tist he was peculiarly practical and not only 
knew pretty definitely what he was about 
when he took pencil in hand, but also knew 
where the finished result was to be placed. 
As a consequence almost everything he did 
was placed. We saw it all. He talked 
about it. We talked about it. And now 
there is no new thing to be said about it.” 

Helen Appleton Read in the Brooklyn 
Eagle said: “The opinion that Joseph Pen- 
nell, because of his extreme combativeness 
and intolerance, was an egotist and a re- 
volutionary is, however erroneous, neverthe- 
less the one generally accepted—an opin- 
ion which his verbal fisticuffs with fellow 
artists, the public and his critics helped to 


foster. Unquestionably Pennell loved a 
fight. Being a born journalist, if a graphic 
one, he knew how to provide excellent copy, 
and he saw to it that his combats were well 
reported. * * * Yet in the collection of 
etchings, lithographs and drawings which 
makes up the memorial exhibition there is 
no trace of a passionate personal point of 
view, of a vivid imagination transforming 
the universe with its own color. Pennell 
was essentially a craftsman and a graphic 
reporter of facts—a super-reporter, in that 
he was unfailingly able to set down the dra- 
matic aspect of a scene without falsifying 
or magnifying its essential quality.” 

Royal Cortissoz in the Herald Tribune 
made this estimate: “Pennell’s whole story 
is that of an instructive draftsman. The 
value of his work resides largely in the 
ease and certainty with which he made his 
drawings. The language of line was at his 
finger tips, and, with it, the spirit of the 
craftsman.” 

In the Christian Science Monitor Ralph 
Flint wrote: “Pennell’s place in art is first 
and last as illustrator par excellence. He 
observed and recorded in almost endless 
sequence the many absorbing spectacles of 
travel and industry that occurred within 
his day. He roamed extensively; and as the 
years went by, his concern with the spec- 
tacular labors of mankind grew more and 
more acute. His labors took him far and 
wide, wherever a notable and concrete ex- 
ample of human handiwork was to be 
found.” 

It remained for Mr. Ivins, who had been 
the object of ferocious attacks by Pennell, 
to say the finest things about the dead ar- 
tist. In the museum’s Bulletin he declares 
that Pennell “did more for the future of 
graphic arts in this country than any other 
one man. Whatever the critics may say of 
him, whether they rank him high or low, 
this they can never take away from or deny 
—that his example, his teaching and his 
writing are factors with which every his- 
torian of the graphic arts in America will 
have to deal.” o 

Pennell was, according to Mr. Ivins, the 
pictorial laureate of the last phase of the 
industrial revolution. } 
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Brooklyn, City of Homes, Has Another Revel in Abstract Art 


“Industry,” by Otto Gutfreund (Czecho- 
Slovakian). 


Modern art is still anathema to many 
persons, who look upon the experimentors 
who produce it either as lunatics or as wil- 
ful enemies of civilization. 

The Brooklyn Museum is now holding an 
international exhibition of modern art un- 
der the auspices of the Societé Anonyme. 
Tue Art Digest, being merely a “digest,” 
has no prejudice one way or the other. It 
reproduces four of the exhibits on _ this 
page, and, by way of text, will quote from 
two conservative “home” newspapers, the 
New York Times and the Brooklyn Eagle. 

Helen Appleton Read in the Eagle makes 
the assertion that “no one with an atom#of 
artistic sophistication but admits the vi- 
tality and significance of modern art.” 
Again she says: “The artists who practice 
abstract art—and their number is not in- 
creasing, for art is showing a growing ten- 
dency to concern itself with life—fill an 
important role. They keep the world re- 
minded of the beauty inherent in pure form 
and line; they keep before the public the 
fundamental truths which modern art re- 
established and .re-emphasized.” 

In beginning her article Mrs. Read says: 
“The Brooklyn Museum is probably less 
inhibited, less bigoted as to what constitutes 
the eternal truths of art than is any other 
museum in the country. In those now far 
distant days when modern art was italicized 
and the subject of passionate controversy, 
the Brooklyn Museum presented the point 
of view of the open and inquirmg mind. 
It was the first museum to show the out- 
standing exponents of modern art in Eu- 
rope, which, when being shown in digni- 
fied and non-controversial surroundings, 
helped extensively toward bringing about 
a sane and intelligent attitude of mind on 
a polemical subject. 

“The museum has not altered its policy 
one jot. When the Societé Anonyme, as 
represented by its president, Miss Katherine 
Dreier, wished to show an international ex- 
hibition of modern art for the purpose of 
proving as Miss Dreier states in her fore- 
word to the catalogue, ‘That modern art 
has become universal and that instead of 
dying out, as its enemies are constantly pro- 
claiming from the housetops, it is grow- 
ing in strength and vigor,’ the Brooklyn 
Museum opened its doors. 


a 


“Girl with Parrot,” by Suzanne Phocas 
(French). 


“Director Fox, who writes an introduc- 
tory note to the catalogue, makes the fol- 
lowing statement about the museum’s at- 
titude: ‘The museum is a forum wherein 
are carried on by graphic examples artistic 
discussions.’ Miss Dreier, with the aid of 
Marcel Duchamp of France and Vassili 
Kandinsky of Russia, has assembled an ex- 
hibition representing twenty-two nations 
and numbering 307 paintings and jsculp- 
tures. Whether or not it proves her point, 
which is that modern art is growing, the 
exhibition is a stimulating and vital affair. 
um Phe bright colored and austere black 
and white arrangement; the pieces of sculp- 
ture, which look like strange new machines; 
the arrangements made of pieces of metal, 
mirrors and paper are stimulating and pro- 
vocative, no doubt. There is a tonic quality 
to the galleries. Some of the abstractions 
have a brazen, tumultuous effect; others a 
cold reasonableness, which is all very ex- 
cellent for disturbing a complacement at- 
titude towards art. They clear away cob- 
webs and stir the imagination. But to 
what? To thinking how the next picture or 
plastic may gain in construction, design, re- 
straint and craftsmanship. Not to go and 
do likewise.” 

Elisabeth Luther Cary, the Times critic, 
writes: “Some of these artists, Marcel 
Duchamp, Albert Gleizes, Jean Mertzinger, 
Fernand Léger, Francis Picabia, Jacques 
Villon, Brancusi, started on their path 
enough years ago to make the difference 
between youth and middle age. It is all the 
better that their work should be shown in 
its recent development and modifications. 
To lift one’s self out of a rut and start a 
new rut of one’s own involves not only ini- 
tiative but energy, determination and force, 
and the mere fact that a new rut has been 
rather deeply dug by the innovators of fif- 
teen or twenty years ago definitely proves 
the existence of these qualities in the men 
who jumped out and stayed out of the 
settled groove. 

“The more we try to explain them the 
more we get them wrong. Usually their 
meaning is far too simple for explanation. 
It may be merely that they desire, as artists 
always have desired, to make us feel with- 
our eyes as we feel with our fingers. 

“In the meantime to ramble through the 
galleries uninstructed is a vivacious exper- 


t 


“Portrait of Marcel Duchamp,” by 
Pevsner (Russian). 


ience. It is possible for the least initiated, 
looking at these works of artists quite sim- 
ply, to enjoy whatever they offer, to dis- 
cern characteristics held in common with 
both older and newer forms of art. The 
supreme virtue of proportion is neither in- 
vented by these schools nor obscured by 
their formula.” 
The exhibition will last until Jan. 2. 


“Decoration in Metal,” by Archipenko 
(Russian). 
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Enter, the EB lacktont Colony” of Artists 


“Small-W oman,’ 
W. Langdon Kihn. 


Blackfoot Indian, by 


There is a newcomer among the nation’s 
various “colonies” of artists. This time it 
is the “Blackfoot colony” of Glacier Nation- 
al Park. For many years a single artist 
was the artistic protagonist of the Black- 
foot Indians, the veteran Edwin Willard 
Deming, who years ago was adopted by the 
tribe. More recently the young painter, W. 
Langdon Kihn, of New York, and Mrs. 
Kathryn Leighton, of Los Angeles, made the 
Blackfeet their specialties. And now five 
artists at the request of the Great Northern 
Railroad have passed a season at work in 
the Park. They are Mr. Kihn, Mrs. Leigh- 
ton, Mrs. ‘Caroline Gibbons Granger, Guy 
Wiggins, and Mrs. Elsa Laubach Jemne. 


Mrs. Granger in a letter to Mary L. Alex- 
ander printed in the Cincinnati Enquirer 
says: “This is an experiment in publicity 
fostered by the heads of the Great North- 
ern, Louis Hill and Mr. Budd, both of 
whom are interested in art and also in fhe 
Indians and old landmarks of the North- 
western country.” Mrs. Granger will soon 
show her Blackfeet subjects in Cincinnati. 

A collection of twenty of Mrs. Leighton’s 
paintings, purchased by the Great Northern, 
according to M. Urmy Sears writing in the 
Pasadena California Southland, will be sent 
on an exhibition tour with a lecturer who 
understands their import. The group was 
shown recently at the Biltmore Salon in 
Los Angeles, and Alma May Cook in the 
Evening Express wrote: 

“Mrs. Leighton has painted the soul of 
the people as imbedded in their ceremonials. 
She has made the ceremonial life pictorial, 
for it was primarily the former which she 
set out to paint, and it is a combination 
with the pictorial which she has achieved 
in what is easily the best work she has yet 
accomplished.” 

Word comes from Montana that Mr. Kihn 
is soon to return to New York with another 
collection of portraits and figure studies. 
Last August a group of his Blackfeet sub- 
jects was exhibited at the opening of the 
Great Northern Railway Building in New 
York. “His work,” says a writer, “is an 
important contribution to the history of the 
American Indian and for that reason is of 
interest not only to the art lover and critic 
but to the ethnologist as well.” 

Mr. Kihn’s work has reminded some art 
lovers of Holbein, and the reason is evident 
from the reproduction shown herewithe 
There is a similarity in hard and faithful 
representation, but no imitation, as one 
critic has pointed out. Modern decoration 
and modern feeling for the third dimension 
are characteristics. The artist has been 
among the Blackfeet since last April. 


Attacks Prize Winners 


In a second consideration of the thirty- 
ninth annual exhibition of American paint- 
ing and sculpture at the Chicago Art In- 
stitute, Miss Eleanor Jewett, the Tribune’s 
critic, is of the opinion that the three main 
awards were ill-placed, and asserts that the 
pictures by George Luks, Charles Hopkinson 
and Eugene Speicher are undeserving of 
the honors given them. 

“The most pretentious prize in the list,” 
she says, “was given to a simple study, 
scarcely more than a study, a perfectly 
frank, definite, unassuming painting of an 
Italian boy playing an accordion and lust- 
ily singing to its bleating chords. The 
painting is barely finished. The eyes are 
suggested, not painted. The artist, of 
course, George Luks, has a name. He does 
this type of work. He has, however, given 
us the pleasure several times of seeing more 
finished pieces, which failed to catch the re- 
warding eye. One senses ‘The Player’ as 
a quick, aggressive achievement, more or 
less thrown on the canvas, with no nu- 
ances, no subtleties, no searching for more 
than surface values. As an illustration of 
broad painting, of deliberate realism, of art 
stripped of all fine feathers, the picture is 
a success. However, it does seem a far 
cry from that to the fact of its being the 
most honored picture in the rooms, the win- 


ner of the most important prize of the Art 
Institute year. 

“Take next the nude which was given 
the Potter Palmer gold medal and $1,000. 
It is by Eugene Speicher and is the property 
of the Des Moines Association of Fine Arts. 
She is, the model, a most improper lady, 
hard, bold, flaunting her undress in the ar- 
rangement of her scarf. It is one of the 
most tiring paintings of nudes, because of 
its obviousness, that has been met with by 
most of us in many a long day. You cannot 
miss her carnal appeal. To be honest, it is 
an appeal which repels more than seduces. 

“For a third example of absolutely un- 
imaginative painting, consider the winner of 
the third important prize, ‘Family Group,’ 
by Charles Hopkinson, awarded the Mr. and 
Mrs. Frank G. Logan medal and $1,000. 
Whatever the reason, there is something— 
is it finesse?—lacking that makes it just 
miss being the painting it should be with 
the Logan medal stamping its excellence.” 


A Large Order for a Poet 


Of pictures I should like to own 
Titians and Raphaels three or four— 
I love so much their style and tone,— 
One Turner, and no more,— 
A landscape, foreground golden dirt, 
The sunshine painted with a squirt. 
—Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


Japan’s Pride 


Raizo Kanda, a Tokyo banker who earlier 
in the year purchased the Matsuki collection 
of Japanese paintings for 300,000 yen, that 
they might be kept in Japan, and who gen- 
erously made them available to public view, 
has just purchased the Matsuki collection 
of original wood-block color prints, says a 
Tokyo correspondent of the Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor. He intends that they also 
shall be free of access to every lover of 
this genre art of Japan, which reached its 
zenith during the Tokugawa period. 

“So many of Japan’s color prints have 
been purchased and taken to Europe or 
America,” says the writer, “that the finest 
collections are now to be found abroad. 
Of late years Japanese art connoisseurs 
have made determined efforts to establish 
equally good collections in this country, 
either by the re-purchase of those abroad 
or by searching out the few still remaining 
in the out-of-the-way corners of Japan. 
Kojiro Mutsukata, prominent business man 
and son of the Genro, Prince Matsukata, 
possesses the best collection in Japan at 
present. 

“Virtually all of the most famous of the 
print artists are represented in the Matsuki 
collection, as are the various schools. It is 
hoped that some public-spirited Japanese 
will now provide a building for housing 
these two famous collections, one of wood- 
block prints and the other of original 
paintings.” 


Gift to Los Angeles 


William Preston Harrison, who already 
had done so much for the Los Angeles Mu- 
seum, has brought back from Europe a 
collection of modern French art which he 
has offered to the museum as an entity, to 
be developed by him much as he has ex- 
panded the Harrison collection of Ameri- 
can paintings, which was his first gift. The 
group consists, according to the Los An- 
geles Times, of water colors, pastels and 
drawings “by more than forty artists, the 
majority of them living, the list of names 
being practically a roster of the men who 
hold the limelight in France today.” 

In addition to this, the collector while in 
the East purchased for the original Har- 
rison collection at the museum no less than 
ten oil paintings by contemporary Ameri- 
cans, including George Luks, Ernest Law- 
son, Carl Frieseke and Kenneth Haye's 
Miller. 

William Preston Harrison is a son of the 
elder Carter Harrison, who was mayor of 
Chicago during the World’s Fair, and a 
brother of Carter Harrison, who has also 
been mayor. 


Hopkinson in Lighter Vein 


“Here obviously is an assured artist on 
a holiday,” is the way the Boston Trans- 
cript comments on an exhibition of water 
colors by Charles Hopkinson, who recently 
was awarded one of the major prizes at 
Chicago’s annual. The display, at the Cop- 
ley Gallery, is entitled “From Fowey to 
Florence.” “In a singularly happy vein,” 
says the critic, “are these records of scenes 
made in Cornwall, among the Alps, along 
the Grand Canal of Venice and in other 
equally seductive spots. The exhibition 
shows the artist in lighter vein than that 
of his specialty, portraiture and figure 
painting.” 


way 
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The “Mona Lisa” 


Here is a digest of the famous story of 
the famous alarm over the famous Mona 
Lisa. 

It is taken mainly from the columns of 
the New York Times, which printed liter- 
ally yards of it. 

' The affair started on November 20, when 
Emmanuel Bourcier ‘printed an article in 
L’Oeuvre to the effect that “La Joconde,” 
better known as the “Mona Lisa,” by Leon- 
ardo da Vinci, has never actually been re- 
turned to the Louvre since its theft on 
August 21, 1911, by the Italian Vincenzo 
Perugia, but that it was replaced with a 
clever copy. 

This, according to the Times, threw the 
Parisian art world into “a high state of 
emotion.” So circumstantial was the start- 
ling statement that a meeting of the Coun- 
cil of National Museums was hastily called 
late in the afternoon to examine all avail- 
able information leading up to the recovery 
of the painting and the ceremony surround- 
ing the rehanging on January 4, 1914. 

Mons. Bourcier had asserted that the 
real “Mona Lisa” reposed in the cellar of 
the well known establishment of Edouard 
Jonas in the Place Vendome. “Journal- 
ists” rushed to the gallery. The dealer’s 
representatives were amazed, and allowed 
them to search every nook and cranny. 
The firm was vehement in denial, and ap- 
pended this bit of practical philosophy: 
“Bear in mind that we art dealers buy only 
what we think we can sell again soon. Any- 
one with ‘La Joconde’ in his possession 
would find it a white elephant.” 

Meanwhile the Museums Council com- 
pleted its session and was satisfied there 
was no doubt about the Louvre still possess- 
ing the real “Mona Lisa.” 

Thus ended the first day. On the sec- 
ond the Parisian press indulged in a fur- 
ious controversy, and Parisians by droves 
flocked to the Louvre to look at the Mona 
Lisa. Mons. Pulleon, director of Beaux 
Arts, authorized the Temps to say among 
other things that “fortunately the painting 
had been photographed and measured on 
both sides before the theft” and that “there 
is a considerable number of varied docu- 
ments concerning it which are kept in a 
safe place,” all this rendering substitution 
impossible. 

But Mons. Bourcier continued his start- 
ling “revelation” in L’Oeuvre, provided a 
diagram of the shop with the location of 
the “true Joconde,” cited contradictions and 
scoffed at the experts. 

So ended the second day. On the third 
day Mme. Jonas in an interview asserted 
there was no “Mona Lisa,” either copy or 
original, in her husband’s Place Vendome 
shop, while dispatches from New York 
quoted Mons. Jonas himself as saying that 
the “Mona Lisa” in his cellar was the prop- 
erty of a high French official and not the 
stolen picture. Mme. Jonas in a newspaper 
interview was quoted as branding Mons. 
Bourcier “a vulger ink-slinger,” hard up 
for copy. 

Mons. Jonas, in New York, interviewed 
by the Times, said the picture in the cel- 
lar of his Paris shop was a genuine Leon- 
ardo da Vinci, but not the “Mona Lisa.” 
He would not divulge the name of the owner 
“unless justice forces me to tell.” He as- 
Serted a “political grudge” was responsible 
for the accusations against him. Some day 
he hoped to bring the Da Vinci from Paris 


as. 


Angry at Expert 


The bones of the old masters are con- 
tinually being shaken by the experts. The 
latest rattlement comes from Berlin where, 
according to an Associated Press dispatch, 
Germany’s most treasured work of art, the 
Sistine Madonna, in the Dresden Gallery, 
is declared not to be, in its present state, 
wholly the work of Raphael. This as- 
sertion is made by Dr. Moritz Steubel, 
German art historian, who has probed the 
mysteries which for centuries have veiled 
the origin of the masterpiece. 

The New York Sun got angry over the 
matter. “To possess in the fullest degree 
the spirit that evermore denies seems as- 
surance of notoriety to some of the art crit- 
ics of the day. It may not bring permanent 
renown, but a few days’ notoriety is cer- 
tain to be the lot of him who exhibits it.” 

After referring to Herr Steubel’s “find- 
ings,” the Sun proceeds: “As if he had not 
done enough to insure some loss of delight 
to those contemplating the painting, this 
Teutonic historian of art dwells on other 
imperfections the work has acquired. If all 
these faults mar the great masterpieces of 
the past, how marvelous must have been 
the genius of the painters who imparted so 
much that survives!” 

Unidentified artists, Steubel says, nearly 
ruined the painting after the master’s death. 
The Virgin and Child, the aged male figure 
at her right and the young woman on the 
left are Raphael’s work, but the two angels 
in the foreground, the draperies and the sky, 
he asserts, were painted in toward the end 
of the sixteenth century. 

Stuebel says the male figure is Pope 
Julius II, who called Raphael to Rome under 
his patronage in 1580. Saint Barbara, the 
woman in the picture, he asserts, is the 
Pope’s niece, the beautiful Leonora Gon- 
zaga, Duchess of Urbine. From this the 
historian concludes that the Madonna was 
really intended as a sort of private family 
portrait. 

After the Pope’s death the painting ar- 
rived at the abbey at Piacenza where it 
was installed as the middle window at the 
rear of the choir. It was at this time that 
the sky, the angels and the curtains, Stuebel 
Says, were painted in with entirely different 
oils from those Raphael used, the object 
being to give the effect of the Madonna 
descending from heaven amid the blaze of 
light that shot into the choir from the real 
windows on either side of the painting. 


to New York and exhibit it in his American 
galleries. 

The third day closed with the plot suffi- 
ciently thickened. On the fourth day it 
became a thrice-told tale. Mme. Jonas, 
whose secretary claimed she had been griev- 
ously misreported, refused to talk. 

The American newspapers then ceased to 
carry any information. The teapot had 
simmered down. 


If the National Academy— 


At the international art exhibition which 
has just closed in Dresden, and which was 
described in the last number of Tue Art 
DicEst, 100 works of art were sold out of 
1,000 shown, among which over 300 were 
not for sale, according to the Boston Tran- 
script. Half of the works purchased were 
acquired by the city of Dresden, the Saxon 
state and the Reich. 


“The Might of Rome” 


A Roman Portrait 


Among the recent acquisitions of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art is a remark- 
able sculptured portrait of a Roman. Con- 
cerning it the museum’s Bulletin says: “It 
is a wonderfully vivid portrayal of a typ- 
ical Roman of the old school—energetic, 
imperious, efficient. We feel that it was 
men of his calibre who brought to pass the 
phenomenon of the Roman Empire. But 
what a contrast to the sensitive, imaginative 
Greek physiognomies! The strength as 
well as the limitations of Rome are written 
large over this man’s features. 

“The lower part of the nose is missing 
and the lips and chin are badly battered ; 
there are also black stains on the right side. 
In spite of the damage, the commanding 
conception and the beautiful modeling make 
it a highly impressive piece. We may safely 
say that it will rank among the best achieve- 
ments of Roman artists.” 


Palette of 900 Colors 


An announcement of H. E. Martini’s 
course of lectures on “Materials the Artist 
Uses,” issued by the Grand Central School 
of Art (New York), contains some cur- 
ious facts, interesting to artists and lay- 
men alike. For instance, one reads that 
painters of ancient times had a simple pa- 
lette of six colors, which has developed to 
a modern array of some 900 colors and 
names “to confuse and bewilder.” 

Issue is taken with the statement so often 
heard that the old masters had better col- 
ors to work with. “We have all their col- 
ors in better form,” asserts the announce- 
ment. It is poor color sold by unscrupu- 
lous makers and lack of knowledge by the 
artist as to the use of pigments that is at 


the bottom of the trouble at the present 
time, 


New Gallery in Boston 
Boston has a new gallery, recently opened 
by Mr. M. L. Walker at 818-A Beacon 
street with an exhibition of early American 
and English portraits. 
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“Pinkie” and Two 


“Pinkie” (Miss Barrett), by Lawrence. 
Sold at auction, $388,500. 


[Continued from page 1] 


Romney’s “Miss Elizabeth Forbes” and 
Gainsborough’s “Miss Tatton,’ his other 
purchases, to America. 

The next heaviest buyer was Captain Jef- 
ferson Cohn, owner of racing stables in 
England, who acquired a short time ago 
the great Michelham mansion in London. 

The prices given in the following list, 
which is not quite complete, are taken from 
the New York Herald Tribune, and include 
the English sales tax, thus representing the 
actual cost of each work to its purchaser. 

Sir Thomas Lawrence—‘“Pinkie” (Miss 
Mary Moulton Barrett); $388,500; to Sir 
Joseph Duveen. This portrait was painted 
in 1795 and was exhibited at the Royal 
«Academy the same year. The subject is 
portrayed at full length, in white dress and 
pink bonnet, with flowing ribbons and sash. 
In it the artist, it was said, seemed “to 
snatch a grace beyond the reach of art.” 
This work was given the place of honor 
in the Michelham catalogue, being repro- 
duced in colors as a frontispiece. 

Sir Thomas Lawrence—“Mrs. Anger- 
stein and Child”; $31,500; purchaser not 


“The Bowden Children,” by Hoppner. 
Sold at auction, $60,500. 


Other Old Masters 


“Captain Little’s Children,’ by Romney. 
Sold at auction, $110,250. 


named. A full length portrait, of a differ- 
ent type from “Pinkie.” 

George Romney—“Anne, Lady de la 
Pole ;” $231,000; to Thomas Agnew & Sons, 
London dealers. This was the most writ- 
ten about picture in the collection, a por- 
trait for which the artist received 80 guineas, 
and which broke the auction record in 1913, 
when it brought £41,300 at Christie’s. 

George Romney—“Lady Hamilton as 
Ambassadress;” $210,000; to Captain Jef- 
ferson Cohn. This is a famous work, but 
the title has little meaning, for Lady Ham- 
ilton did not come into prominent public 
life until long after Romney ceased paint- 
ing portraits of her. 

George Romney — “Lady Elizabeth 
Forbes ;” $116,000; to Sir Joseph Duveen. 
A small Romney, painted in 1786, and fre- 
quently’ exhibited during the last thirty 
years. 

George Romney—“The ‘Children of Cap- 
tain Little ;” $110,250; to Sir James Hall. 

Sir Henry Raeburn—“Mrs. Robertsen 
Williamson ;” $123,375; to M. Knoedler & 
Co. This portrait created an auction rec- 
ord when it was bought by Duveen Brothers 
in 1911 for 22,300 guineas. The new price 
is a Raeburn auction record. 

Thomas ‘Gainsborough—“Miss Tatton ;” 
$231,000; to Sir Joseph Duveen. This work 
is typical in every way, the sitter even 
wearing a “Gainsborough hat.” 

Thomas Gainsborough—“Master Heath- 
cote;” $231,000; to Captain Cohn. The 
subject, a little boy of 4 or 5, is clothed, 
according to the custom of the day, in a 
girl’s long dress. 

John Hoppner—‘“Lady Louisa Manners ;’ 
$78,500; purchaser not named. This pic- 
ture in 1901 created a record auction price 
of £14,752, paid by the late Charles Wert- 
heimer. 

John Hoppner—“The Bowden Children :” 
$60,500; purchaser not named. The sub- 
jects were the son and daughter of John 
Bowden, a former governor of the Bank of 
England. 

Francois Boucher — “La Pipée aux 
Oiseaux” and “La Fontaine d’Amour ;” sold 
as a pair for $236,250 to Captain Cohn. 
These are large panels in Boucher’s best 
manner, 


’ 


in Michelham Sale 


“Master Heathcote,” by Gainsborough. 
Sold at auction, $231,000. 


New York Season 


The last fortnight has been replete with 
interesting things in New York. Besides 
the winter exhibition of the National 
Academy, the modernist show at the Brook- 
lyn Museum, and the Pennell memorial at 
the Metropolitan, accounts of which ap- 
pear elsewhere in this number of Tur Art 
Dicest, there have been at least five other 
exhibitions that have attracted the vigorous 
attention of the critics. Digests of their 
views follow. 

ee pe 

The New York writers are of a mind 
that the New Society of Artists has be- 
come old—and somewhat decrepit. Ralph 
Flint of the Christian Science Monitor as- 
serts that whereas the society “spread itself 
comfortably over five good sized rooms” at 
its eighth annual show at the Grand Central 
Galleries, “there are hardly enough im- 
portant contributions to make each wall 
as stimulating as it should be; there are 
too many moderately interesting canvases 
and water colors for the good of the ex- 
hibition.” 

“George Bellows’ death, year before last,” 
thinks the Brooklyn Eagle, “marked the be- 
ginning of the decline of the New Society. 
The next year Rockwell Kent resigned and 
this year finds Eugene Speicher, George 
Luks, Henry Lee MacFee and Maurice 
Sterne absent. The exhibition has the flavor 
of a small academy in which each member 
is allowed to send as much as he wants to, 
but with the difference that it has not even 
the Academy’s opportunity of showing 
works of young unknowns.” 

Henry McBride in the Sun says “the 
present collection is not without its feat- 
ures, but, upon the whole, is quiet; the 
pleasures to be drawn from it are mild 
and not sensational.” And Margaret Breu- 
ning in the Evening Post asks: “What’s in 
a name?” and answers, “Absolutely noth- 
ing! When a somewhat amorphous body 
of revoltes broke off from Academy tra- 
ditions some years ago to found this 
society, there was, undoubtedly, much to 
justify their title of ‘new’ in viewpoint and — 
procedure. But this novelty seems to have 
worn off now.” The Herald Tribune is 
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Three Beautiful Canvases in the Michelham Collection 


“Miss Tatton,’ by Gainsborough. 
at auction, $231,000. 


the only paper to praise the show whole- 
heartedly. “In every way it is an inspirit- 
ing affair,” says Mr. Cortissoz. “But we 
miss Eugene Speicher.” 

* * * 

One of the very important events of the 
season so far and one which was a real 
treat to art lovers was the exhibition of 
eighteen works by Chardin (1676-1754) at 
the Wildenstein Galleries. The subject just 
suited Royal Cortissoz of the Herald 
Tribune, and we read: 

“In a period of galanterie and frou-frou, 
Chardin painted kitchen scenes and _ still 
life, but he is one of the aristocrats of 
French art, an exemplar almost of the 
grand style. He ennobled what he touched. 
He could make the picture of a dead hare 
monumental. It is ‘Le Lievre’ which we 
would signalize as the salient masterpiece 
in the show. Velasquez might have 
painted it, in his earlier period. The Char- 
din is a rare example of what magnificent 
technique does to envelop in beauty a sub- 
ject nominally impossible. The little ani- 
mal is very dead and with its sprawled hind 
legs anything but a prepossessing object. 
The accessories are few and unattractive, 
an old powder horn suspended from its 
strap and a soft hunting cap. But with 
these unpromising things Chardin makes a 
great work of art. He lingers over the 
hare’s fur, so that you realize its quality. It 
is almost touchable, realism wrought to the 
highest pitch. But how different from the 
photographic rabbit nailed to the barn door! 
Through the alchemy of power and style, 
the insensate body is made magical. Sheer 
Wizardry in paint turns the thing into a 
source of aesthetic joy.” 

* * * 

If Chardin was honey to Mr. Cortissoz 
the Rumanian sculptor Brancusi, at the 
Brummer Gallery, was vitriol. “These 
ovoid and similarly outre productions,” he 
Says, “continue to illumine the faithful. 
Our own impression brings back Lord 
Bowen’s definition of Metaphysics. It was, 
he said, ‘like sending a colored man down 
cellar at midnight, without a candle, to find 
a black cat that isn’t there.’ ” 

But Mrs. Read in the Eagle and Miss 
Breuning in the Evening Post pay serious 
tribute to Brancusi’s effort to express, as 


Sold 


“Lady Louisa Manners,” by Hoppner. 
Sold at auction, $78,750. 


the latter puts it, “what is almost inexpres- 
sible—that is, the very essence of the sub- 
ject in hand.” 

And Henry McBride in the Sun writes 
once more just like Henry McBride, and 
asserts that Brancusi, in reducing life to 
an “ultimate equation,” “does not become 
a cold scientist, but remains a supreme ar- 
tist. Everybody is now familiar with the 
much quoted aspiration of the Japanese 
master, Hokusai, who at the age of 80, or 
was it 90? admitted that he knew a great 
deal about drawing, but that ‘if he lived to 
be 110’ he thought he would have know- 
ledge enough to express life in a single line. 

“A Brancusi requires collaboration. 
Mina Loy said, in her poem, “Brancusi’s 
Golden Bird,” published in The Dial: 

This gong 

of polished hyperaesthesia 
shrills with brass 

as the aggressive light 
strikes 

its significance. 

“She said it, when she said, ‘the aggres- 
sive light strikes its significance.’ More than 
any other sculpture, more than any other 
art with which I am acquainted, Brancusi’s 
sculpture employs a fourth dimension. The 
strangely destructive, strangely creative 
play of the lights upon Brancusi’s carvings 
calls upon the spectator in an occult fash- 
ion to prepare with all the imaginative force 
at his command for the reception of an 
idea.” 

kk Ox 

“An elemental music sings through the 
recent water colors by John Marin, now on 
view at Alfred Stieglitz’s Intimate Gal- 
lery. Marin’s water colors, in fact, give 
prophetic point to Walter Pater’s so logical 
contention that all the arts aspire to the 
condition of music. Only Marin’s water 
colors do not aspire, they are music.” 

This is the way Miss Cary in the Times 
writes of an artist who, classed as a mod- 
ernist, is now a “best seller”. She con- 
tinues: “Schopenhauer might have been 
thinking of Marin when, defining music, he 
wrote that the creative musician reveals the 
innermost essential being of the world and 
expresses the highest wisdom in a language 
his reason does not understand. For rea- 
son does not deform Marin’s water colors 


“Lady Elizabeth Forbes,’ by Romney. 
Sold at auction, $116,000. 


into slick representations of a recognizable 
world. Though the world is in them— 
soaring fingers of metal and stone, tragic 
three-masters and lusty seas, dancing suns 
and leaping trees—it is a world singing, 
affirming life through John Marin, her 
water colorist. Marin expresses his joy 
in life with great joyous lunges and 
thrusts.” 
Hee a 

A large exhibition of black and white, 
organized by the Italian Ministry of Public 
Instruction, has been brought to this coun- 
try and will make a tour of the principal 
cities under the auspices of the Italy-Ame-- 
ica Society. It had a first showing at the 
Whitney Studio in New York. 

The Times sees in the display a reflex 
of the big Italian exhibition of paintings 
last January, and singles out Adolfo Wildt 
as “altogether the most original mind in 
the group.” 


“Mrs. Robertson Williamson,” by Rae-~ 


burn. Sold at auction, $123,375. 
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THE GREAT CALENDAR OF AMERICAN EXHIBITIONS 


[Copyright by Tue Art Dicest] 


Laguna Beach, Cal. 


LAGUNA BEACH ART ASSOCIATION— 
Dec.—Paintings by Laguna artists. 


Los Angeles, Cal. 


LOS ANGELES MUSEUM— ‘ 
Dec.—Early American art; 17th C. Peruvian 
paintings, furniture; Paisley shawls. 
Feb.—National exhibition miniatures, 
Cal, Society of Miniature Painters. 
March—International exhibition, 
Society of California. 
AINSLIE GALLERIES (BARKER BROS.)— 
Dec.—Landscapes, Charles L. A. Smith. 
Jan.—Paintings by Inness, Wyant, Murphy. 
Feb. 1-17—-Paintings by Maynard Dixon. _ 
March—Exhibition, Contemporary Californians. 


BILTMORE SALON— ; 
To Dec. 25—John Hubbard Rich. 
Dec. 27-Jan. 22—‘“‘Painters of the West.” ' 
Jan. 24-Feb. 12—Memorial exhibition, Charles 
M. Russell. i 
Feb. r4-March 5—Kathryn Woodman Leighton. 
March 7-26—Jack Wilkinson Smith. 
March 28-April 16—Clyde Forsythe. 
April 18-May 7—Aaron Kilpatrick. 
May 9-28—Barse Miller. 
CANNELL & CHAFFIN— 
Dec. 5-18—Spanish subjects, Alex. Flyn. 


Oakland, Cal. 


OAKLAND ART GALLERY— a 
Jan.—“Twenty Modern European Artists.” 
Feb.—Fifth Annual Exhibition. 
March—Paintings, “‘Society of Six.” 
April—Paintings, Zubiaurre brothers. 
May—Macdonald Wright; Russell. 
June—Walrich pottery. 


Pasadena, Cal. 


PASADENA ART _INSTITUTE— _. 
Dec.—Pasadena Soc. of Artists; Birren; Man- 
oir; John Cotton; Loren Barton; Millier. 
Jan.—Pasadena Soc. of Artists; Ada Champlin; 
Hanson Puthuff; Haldane Douglas; R. N. 

Burnham. 
Feb.—Exhibition by Pasadena Artists. 


San Diego, Cal. 


FINE ARTS GALLERY— : 
Nov. 15-Dec.—Loan exhibition oriental art. 
Dec.—Paintings, Zubiaurre brothers; Art Guild; 
illustrations, Joseph Paget Fredericks. | 
Jan.—‘The Blue Four,” Kandinsky, Feininger, 
Jawlensky, Klee; exhibition from Grand Cen- 
tral Galleries; Blanding Sloan. 

Feb.—2nd annual exhibition, Southern Cal. ar- 
tists; etchings loaned by H. W. Foote. : 
March—Mrs. Jesse C. Locke memorial; Spanish 

and American etchings from Keppel’s. _ 
April—Woodcut designs, Gordon Craig; oriental 
rugs; stage decorations. 


San Francisco, Cal. 


CALIFORNIA PALACE OF THE LEGION OF 
HONOR— ; 
Dec.—Loan collection 18th. C. French objects. 
Dec.-Jan.—ist exhibition, selected American 

paintings. 
GUMP GALLERIES— 
Feb. 17-March 7—Paintings, Zubiaurre brothers. 


Denver, Col. 


DENVER ART MUSEUM— : 
Dec.—Paintings, Albert Gos; Hungarian prints; 
“Sun Paintings,’ Pansy Stockton. 
Jan.—Paintings, Mr. and Mrs. Botke; Camera 
Club; “Paris Prize’’ designs, Beaux Arts In- 
stitute. 
Feb.—Church art; art for children. 
March—Japanese prints; coinage. 
April—Persian pottery. 
CYRUS BOUTWELL GALLERIES— 
Dec.—Etchings by George Elbert Burr. 


Hartford, Conn. 


WADSWORTH ATHENEUM— 
Dec. 6-26—Exhibition of shawls. 
Jan. 3-30—The 1926 accessions. 


New Haven, Conn. 


PUBLIC LIBRARY GALLERY— 
Nov. 16-Dec. 5—oth. exhibition of little pic- 
tures, New Haven Paint and Clay Club. 


Washington, D. C. 


CORCORAN GALLERY OF ART— 

To Dec. 12—Paintings by H. Harris Brown. 

Dec, 18-Jan. 16—31st annual exhibition, Wash- 
ington Water Color Club. 

Jan. 23-Feb. 20—36th annual exhibition, Society 
of Washington Artists. 

GORDON DUNTHORNE— 

Dec.—Etchings and drypoints by Cadwallader 
Washburn; etchings by 30 English and Amer- 
ican artists. 

Jan. 5-22—Etchings, Ernest 
colors, Alice Huger Smith. 


Wilmington, Del. 


SOCIETY OF FINE ARTS— 
Noy. 17-Dec. 16—Work of Delaware Artists, 


auspices 


Haskell; water 


Print Makers, 


Orlando, Fla. 


ORLANDO ART ASSOCIATION— 
Dec. 17-Jan. 3—Water colors, Alice R. Huger 


Smith. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


ATLANTA ART ASS’N (HIGH MUSEUM OF 
ART )— 
Dec. 15-31—First view, permanent collection. 
Jan. 9-23—Exhibit, Southern States League. 


Chicago, III. 


ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO— 

To Dec. 12—39th annual exhibition of American 
Paintings and Sculpture. 

Dec. 9-Jan. 24—Survey of accessions to print 
dept. 

Dec. 21-Jan. 24—Special exhibitions, Rene Men- 
ard, Willian Ritschel, Gjura Stojana, Mary 
Cassatt; Arts Club of Chicago. 

Jan. 1-15—Early American glass, auspices An- 
tiquarian Society. 

Jan. 27-March 8—Chicago Society of Etchers. 

Feb. 3-March 8—31st annual exhibition, Ar- 
tists of Chicago and Vicinity. 

March 15-April 17—Exhibition, auspices Arts 
Club of Chicago; 150 paintings from Eu- 
ropean section Carnegie Internationl; paint- 
ings, Giovanni Romagnoli; New Mexico 
Painters; Sculpture, Paul Manship. 

April 28-May 30—Arts Club of Chicago; Chi- 
cago Camera Club; 7th international water 
color exhibition; George H. Macrum. 

June 7-21—School of the Art Institute. 

June 25-Aug. 1—Chicago Architectural Exhi- 
bition League. 

July 15-Sept. 15—Exhibitions, H. Leon Roecker, 
Frederick Tellander, J. Jeffrey Grant, FE. T. 
Grigware. 


CHICAGO GALLERIES ASSOCIATION— 


Nov. 15-Dec. 15—Artist members. 

Dec. 20-Jan. 8 — Modernist art, William 
Schwartz, Anthony Angarola, Minnie Harms 
Neebe. 

Jan. 13-29—Geo. A. Aldrich, Oskar Gross, Edw. 
Grigware. 


Feb. 2-19—Stark Davis, Roy Collins. 
Feb. 24-March ro—Anna Lee Stacy, John F. 
Stacy, Maynard Dixon. 
March 15-April z2—Charles Dahlgreen, 
V. Dudley. 
April 5-23—Modernist Art, Josephine Reich- 
mann, Agnes Potter Van Ryn. 
May-June—Semi-annual exhibit, artist members. 
MARSHALL FIELD GALLERIES— 
Jan. 10-22—Chicago No-Jury Soc. of Artists. 
CHESTER H. JOHNSON GALLERIES— 
Dec.—Garden and flower pictures, Mabel Key. 
Jan.—Paintings by Leopold Survage. 
THOMAS WHIPPLE DUNBAR GALLERIES— 
Dec.—Water colors, Edward K. Williams, Emily 
Groom. 
Jan.—Paintings by Louis Kronberg. 
Dec.-Jan.—Etchings, Warren Davis, Ryder, C. 
A. Schutz. 
HAMILTON PARK CLUB HOUSE— 
March—Exhibition, Chicago Society of Artists. 


Decatur, III. 


DECATUR ART INSTITUTE— 
Dec.—Water colors, All-Illinois Society. 
Jan.—Oils, sculpture, All-Illinois Society. 
Feb.—Paintings, Henry S Eddy. 
March—Women Painters and Sculptors Soc. 
April—Group from Newhouse Galleries. 


Evanston, Ill. 


GEORGIAN HOTEL— 
Dec. 6-20—Paintings by Walter Ufer. 


Peoria, Ill. 


PEORIA ART INSTITUTE — 
Dec.—Annual exhibition, Peoria artists. 


Springfield, Ill. 


SPRINGFIELD ART ASSOCIATION— 
Dec.—Portraits, Henry Salem Hubbell; 
scapes, Henry S. Eddy; 
Carl H. Campbell. 
Jan.—Women Painters and Sculptors Society. 
Feb.—Paintings by California Artists. 


ILLINOIS STATE MUSEUM— 
To Jan. 2o—The Illinois Academy of Fine Arts. 


Fort Wayne, Ind. 


FORT WAYNE MUSEUM— 
Dec.—Paintings, William H. Singer. 
Jan.—Thumb box exhibit, Columbus 

League. 
March—Water colors, Ohio artists. 
April—Paintings by Richmond, Ind., artists. 
May—Adams, Garber, Higgins, Scudder. 
June—Fort Wayne Art School exhibit. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
JOHN HERRON ART INSTITUTE— 


Dec.—Theo. C. Steele memorial; Wayman 
Adams, Victor Higgins, Daniel Garber, Janet 
Scudder. 

Jan.—Forty-third Annual Exhibition of Amer- 
ican Oils; “One Hundred Am. Etchings.’’ 

Feb.—Indiana Society of Architects. 

March—Indiana Artists and Craftsmen; “Fifty 
Prints of the Year.” 

Apr.—Ritschel; Bohm; French drawings, litho’s, 


Frank 


land- 
flower paintings, 


Art 


THE H. LIEBER CO. GALLERIES— 
Dec. 6-18—Oils and water colors, Wm. Forsyth. 
Dec. 20-Jan. 1—Paintings, Wayman Adams, 


Fort Dodge, Ia. 


FORT DODGE FEDERATION OF ARTS, 
INC 


Nov. 15-Dec. 15—Exhibition, Scandinavian Art. 


New Orleans, La. 


ISAAC DELGADO MUSEUM— 
Dec.—Blanding Sloan prints. 
Feb.—Landscapes, Theodore J. Morgan. 
March—z6th ann’] show, Art Ass’n of N. O. 
May—Exhibition, Southern States Art League. 


Brunswick, Me. 


BOWDOIN MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS— 
Dec. 13-20—‘‘Fifty Prints of the Year.” 


Portland, Me. 


SWEAT MEMORIAL MUSEUM— _. 
December—Paintings, J. Eliot Enneking. 
March—Annual Photographic Salon. 
April—Annual exhibition. 


Baltimore, Md. 


BALTIMORE MUSEUM OF ART— 

Dec. 14-Jan. 30—Sculpture, Ronnebeck; busts, 
Grafly; color prints, Ernest Watson; paint- 
ings by Canadians. 

Feb. 8-March 6—Annual exhibition, Baltimore 
Water Color Club; Italian black-and-whites. 

March g-April 3—Modern American paintings 
from Duncan Phillips Collection. 

April 16-May 12—Fifty prints of the year. 

May 3-29—Bellows memorial exhibition. 

MARYLAND INSTITUTE— 

Nov. 28-Des. 14—Exhibition of modern por- 
traits. 

Dec. 15-27—Sketches, Evening Sun contest. 


Boston, Mass. 


MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS— 

To Dec. 24—Ballard Collection Oriental Rugs. 

Jan. 5-Feb. 1—Sculpture, Paul Manship. 

Feb.—Juliana Cheney Edwards collection of 
paintings. 

March 1-20—Society of Arts and Crafts. 

Apr. 6-19—Paintings, Copley Society. 

BOSTON ART CLUB— os 

March 16-31—Society of Water Color Painters. 

SOCIETY OF ARTS AND CRAFTS— 

Feb. 15-28—Photographers’ Guild. 

April 1-14—Weavers’ Guild. 

April 15-30—Wax miniatures, Ruth Burke. 

May 1-14—Needleworkers’ Guild. 

CASSON GALLERIES— 

Dec.—Paintings of the South Seas, Harry L,. 
Huffman; water colors of flowers, Nelly 
Littlehold Murphy. 

Jan.—Old masters; Bellows lithographs. 

ROBERT C. VOSE GALLERIES— 
Dec. 6-24—Iandscapes by Walter Koeniger. 
HORTICULTURAL HALL— } 

Feb. 16-28—‘*‘Sculpture and Gardens,” joint ex- 
hibition by Boston Society of Sculptors, 
Boston Society of Landscape Architects and 
Mass. State Federation of Women’s Clubs. 


GUILD OF BOSTON ARTISTS— 


Nov. 29-Dec._11—Paintings, Lillian W. Hale. 
Dec. 13-24—Paintings, Frederick A. Bosley. 
Dec. 27-Jan. 8—Paintings, Charles Bittinger. 
Jan. 10-22—Paintings, Lilla Cabot Perry. 

Jan. 19-Feb. 8—Water colors, Sarah C, Sears. 
Jan. 24-Feb. 5—Paintings, Edmund C. Tarbell. 
Feb. 7-19—Paintings, George L. Noyes. 

Feb. 9-March 1—Water colors, Aiden IL. Ripley. 


March 7-19—Sculpture, Cyrus E. Dallin. 
March 21-April 2—Paintings, Gertrude Fiske. 
April 4-16—Paintings, Charles Hopkinson. 
April 18-30—Paintings, Ernest L,. Major. 
DOLL & RICHARDS— 
Dec. 1-28—Old English sporting prints. 
Dec. 7-23—Persian. art. 
Dec. 29-Jan. 11—Water colors, C. Scott White. 
Jan. 5-18—Pastels, Kate Leah Cotharin; water 
colors, Charles Emile Heil. 
Jan. 12-25—Paintings, A. Sheldon Pennoyer. 
GOODSPEED’S BOOK SHOP— 
Dec. 6-25—Etchings and prints. 
M. L. WALKER ART GALLERV— 
Dec.—Exhibition, Early Am. and English por- 
traits. 
Sis BOTOLPHS GEupo 
Dec. 13-29—Sculpture, Richard Recchia. 
Jan. 17-31—Woodward, Sutton, Lavalley. 
Feb.—Ripley, Bate, Keyes, Walsh, Parke. 


Northampton, Mass. 


HIPLVER, ART AGALV ERY == 
To Dec. 12—Chinese 


wood carvings and pottery, lent by J. 
Oiesen. 
Dec. 13-20—Desiderio da Settignano photo- 


graphs by Clarence Kennedy. 
Jan. 4-12—‘‘Fifty Prints of the Year.’ 


Springfield, Mass. 
JAMES D. GILL GALLERIES— 
Dec.—Fall exhibition, American artists, 


Wellesley College, Mass. 


FARNSWORTH MUSEUM— 
Nov. 25-Dec. 14—Work of Virginia Littlefield. 


and Korean paintings, © 


+ 
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Jan. 5-Feb. 1—Reproductions of Modern Art. 
March—Etchings by Lucy Dodd Ramberg. 


Worcester, Mass. 


WORCESTER ART MUSEUM— 
Dec. 5-26—Oriental paintings and textiles. 


Detroit, Mich. 


DETROIT INSTITUTE OF ARTS— 
Dec. 1-20—French art of the 18th. century. 
Jan.—Annual Exhibition, Michigan artists. 
Feb.—French artists, 1830-1927. 
Apr. 13-May 30—Annual American art. 

JOHN HANNA GALLERY— 
Jan. 24-Feb. 7—Henry R. Poore. 

ATHLETIC CLUB— 
Dec. 10-22—Grand Central Galleries collection. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 


GRAND RAPIDS ART GALLERY— 
Dec.—Exhibition, Grand Rapids artists; water 
colors, Raymond Crosby, Blanche McMullen. 
Jan.—Paintings, Gustave Cimotti; rugs. 
Feb.—Annual exhibition from Chicago Art In- 
stitute; Chicago Society of Etchers. 
March—N. Y. Soc. of Painters; roo etchings. 
April—Henry R. Poore; Ethel F. Mundy. 


Muskegon, Mich. 


HACKLEY GALLERY OF FINE ARTS— 
Dec.—Ann Arbor artists; Coptic textiles. 
Jan.—Grand Rapids artists. 

Feb.—New York Society of Painters, 

March—Paintings from Chicago Art Institute’s 
annual. 

April—Paintings, Henry S. Eddy. 


St. Paul, Minn. 


STEVENS ART GALLERY— 

Dec.—Etchings, bronzes, Emil Fuchs; etchings, 
drawings, Ralph Fletcher Seymour; paintings, 
Christian Abrahamsen, Hayley Lever, Fred 
G. Gray. 

Jan.—Works by St. Paul artists. 

Feb.—Flower paintings, Mrs. Barnes. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
ST. LOUIS ARTISTS’ GUILD— 


Nov. 14-Jan. 1o—Annual exhibition. 
SHORTRIDGE GALLERY— 
Feb. 14-March 7—Henry R. Poore. 


Omaha, Neb. 


ART INSTITUTE OF OMAHA— 
Dec.—sth annual exhibition, Nebraska artists. 
Jan.—George Bellow’s memorial. 


Santa Fe, N. M. 


SANTA FE MUSEUM— 
Dec.—Olive Rush, Warren FE. Rollins, Naomi 
Nelson, Effie Hart. 


Montclair, N. J. 


MONTCLAIR ART MUSEUM— 
Jan.—Paintings by the “Cragsmoor Group.” 


Newark, N. J. 


F. KEER GALLERIES— 
Dec.—Mezzotints, etchings, water colors. 


Albany, N. Y. 


ENSDITUTE OF HISTORY AND ART— 
Jan. 7-27—Paintings, Alice R. Huger Smith. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
BROOKLYN MUSEUM— 


Nov. 20-Jan. 2—International exhibition of 
modern art, arranged by Societe Anonyme. 
Dec. 7-Jan. 2—11th. annual exhibition, Brook- 

lvn Societv of Etchers. - 
Tan. 9-31—Woodcuts by Gordon Craig. 
Jan. 29-Feb. 27—International exhibition of 
water colors, pastels and drawings. 
BKN. SOCIETY MINIATURFS PAINTERS— 
March—Annual exhibition, Hotel Bossert. 
PRATT INSTITUTE— 
Dec. &-31—Reproductions of Holbein drawings; 
16th century textiles. 
Jan. 6-22—Paintines by Olaf Olsen. 
Tan. 27-Feb. 16—“‘The Painters and Sculptors.” 
Feh. 22-March 11—Marine paintings, Whitney 
Hubbard. 
March 3-24—‘¥Fifty Books of the Wear.” 
To Dec. zo—Water colors. A. O. Lamplough. 
March 30-Apri] 27—Bkn. Society of Artists. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


ALBRIGHT ART GALLERY— 
Dec. 1r0-Tan. 9—In’tn’] Water Color Fxh’n. 
Dec. 15-Jan. 1s—Sixtv Canadian paintings. 
Tan. 15-20—Buffalo Camera Cluh’s salon. 
Tan. 20-Feb. 14—Buffalo Soc. of Artists. 
Feb.—Tnternational Modern Exhibition. 
April-May—Selected American paintings. 


Elmira, N. Y. 


ARNOT ART GALLFRY— 
Jan.—Paintings by Sigurd Skou. 
Feb.—Etchings by Alfred Huttv. 
March—Water color flower subjects. 
April—Water color exhibition 


New York, N. Y. 


AMERICAN FINE ARTS BUIT.DING— 
ov. 27.-Dec. to—Winter exhibition, National 
Academy of Design. 
— Jan. 3-16—American Water Color Soc. and N. 
+ _ Y. Water Color Club: N. Y. Soc. of Painters. 
‘Jan. 23-Feb. 13—Annual exhibition, Allied Ar 
3 tists of America. 


Feb. 21-March 6—36th annual exhibition, Na- 
tional Association of Women Painters and 
Sculptors. 

March 25-April 18—102nd annual 
National Academy of Design. 


METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART— 
Nov. 9-Jan. 2—Joseph Pennell memorial. 
Dec. 4-Jan. 5—American industrial art. 

Jan. 17-Feb. 27—-Swedish contemporary deco- 
rative art. - 
Jan. (begins roth)—Embroidered waistcoats. 


GRAND CENTRAL PALACE— oe 
Feb. 21-March 5—Forty-second annual exhibi- 
tion, Architectural League of New York. 

PUBLIC_LIBRARY— : 
Dec.—Mary Cussatt’s drypoints and color prints. 


THE ART CENTER— 
Dec.—‘*Fifty Illustrated Books.” 
Dec. 1-14—Jugo-Slav paintings; Cowan pottery; 
Japanese prints; Oriental jewelry. 
Dec. 16-31—N. Y. Society of Ceramic Arts. 


exhibition, 


Jan. 1-30—International Cotton Exposition. 

Feb. 1-15—Paintings by Twelve Japanese Ar- 
tists. 

Feb. 1-28—Commercial printing, American In- 


stitute of Graphic Arts. 
April 24-30—New York Sketch Club; 
of Bookworkers, 
May—Annual Exhibition of Advertising Art. 
June—International Salon of Photography. 


MUNICIPAL ART GALLERY— Bee 
Jan. 9-Feb. 14—Annual Exhibition, Association 
for Culture. 
Feb. 19-Mch. 6—Exhibition, The Painters and 
Sculptors. 


SOCIETY OF INDEPENDENT ARTISTS— 
March 11-April 3—11th annual exhibition, Wal 
dorf-Astoria Hotel. 


SALMAGUNDI CLUB— 
Nov. 26-Dec. 19—Annual, thumb box sketches. 
Jan. 21-Feb. 4—Annual auction exhibition. 
Feb. r1-March 4—Annual oil exhibition. 
March 12-30—Annual water color show. 
MACBETH GALLERIES— ; 
Dec. 7-27—Water colors, etchings, bronzes. 
Dec. 28-Jan. 1o—Mystic (Conn.) group. 
Jan. 11-31—Landscapes, Chauncey I’. Ryder. 
. Feb. 1-14—“Thirty Paintings by Thirty Artists.” 
HOWARD YOUNG GALLERIES— 
To Dec. 11—Marines by Gordon Grant. 
Dec. 11-31—Group of American and foreign 
masters, 


EHRICH GALLERIES— 
Dec.—‘Paintings of the Madonna.”’ 


MONTROSS GALLERY— 
Nov. 22-Dec. 11—Paintings, Robert Hallowell. 
Dec. 13-24—Paintings, Marion Monks Chase. 
KNOEDLER GALLERIES— 
To Dec. 18—Paintings of “Childhood in Art.’ 
To Dec. 11—James McBey etchings. 
Dec. 13-31—Old French and English 
prints. 
Dec. 27-Jan. 8—Water colors of flowers, Mrs. 
A. Stewart Walker. 


ARTHUR ACKERMAN & SON— 
Novy.-Dec.—Water color drawings by Rowland- 
son, Elyse Lord, J. D. Knap. 
DUDENSING GALLERIES— 
To Dec. 11—Paintings by Xander Warshawsky. 
Dec. 13-Jan. 1—Water colors by John Kellogg 
Woodruff, Henry Winslow, Herman Trunk, 
lias 
Jan. 3-22—Paintings by William Schulhoff. 
Jan. 24-Feb. 12—Paintings by Arnold Wiltz. 
Feb. 14-March 5—-Paintings by Clarence John- 
son. 
March 7-26—Glazed terra-cotta, Carl Walters; 
paintings, BE. B. Ulreich. 
March 28-April 16—Paintings, Thelma Cudlipp 
Grosvenor. 
April 18-May 7—Paintings, Zubiaurre brothers. 
GAINSBOROUGH GALLERIES— 

To Dec. 1s5—George P. Ennis, Edmund Greacen. 
INTIMATE GALLERY (Anderson’s)— 
To Jan. 15—Recent developments 

Marin. 
WILDENSTEIN GALLERIES— 
Jan.—Modern paintings, Ingres to Picasso. 
THE GALLERY OF -P. JACKSON HIGGS— 
Dec. English and Dutch portraits by old mas- 
ters; Italian and Flemish primitives. 
THE NEW GALLERY— 
To Dec. 18—Paintings by Edward Bruce. 
Dec. 21-Jan. 8—Paintings by Merton Clivette. 
Feb. 15-March 5—Paintings by Thomas H. 
Benton; mural designs, History of America. 
FREDERICK KEPPEL & CO.— 
Nov. 23-Dec. 30—Etchings by Joseph Pennell. 
ARTHUR H. HARLOW & CO.— 
Dec.—Etchings of dogs, Marguerite Kirmse. 


AINSLIE GALLERIES— 


Guild 


color 


by John 


Dec. 1-15 — Portraits, Margaret Fitzhugh 
Browne; _ landscapes, Be ae Bunner; land- 
scapes, Rosamond E. Smith. 


KENNEDY & CO.— 
Dec.—Old English color prints after Morland. 
FERARGIL GALLERIES— 
Dec. 5-19—Water colors, Taber Sears; 
ettes, Baroness Maynell. 
BABCOCK GALLERIES— : 
Dec.—Cabinet paintings, American artists. 
BRUMMER GALLERY— ‘ 
Nov. 15-Dec.—Sculpture. Constantin Brancusi. 
GRAND CENTRAL GALLERIES— 7 
Dec. 9-24—Screens, Robert Chandler; paintings, 
Dean Cornwell, Roy Brown, 


silhou- 


ARDEN GALLERY— ; 
Until Jan. 1—‘‘Conquest of Mexico” murals, by 
Victor White. 


WEYHE GALLERY— 
Dec. 6-18—Drawings, Mario Toppi; 
S. Moselsio. 
Jan.—Paintings by Alfred Maurer. 
N. Y. LEAGUE FOR HARD OF HEARING— 
Jan.—Paintings, Pauline B. Williams. 
Feb.—Landscapes, Natalie Peck. 


CATHERINE LORILLARD WOLFE CLUB— 
Dec.—Summer work by members. 

ARTISTS GALLERY— 
Dec.—Group exhibition, Modern Americans. 
Jan.—Paintings by John Carroll. 

HENRY REINHARDT & SON— 
To Dec. 11—Modern French paintings. 
Jan. 15-31—Loan exhibition of old and modern 

masters, El Greco to Matisse. 


HOLT GALLERY— 
To Dec. 11—Paintings, Cora Brooks and Helen 
K. McCarthy. 


ANDERSON GALLERIES— 
To Dec, 25—Paintings by Bernard Boutet de 
Monvel. 


SOCIETY OF ARTS AND CRAFTS— 
March 1-10—Photographers’ Guild. 
April 16-30—Weavers’ Guild. 
May 16-30—Needleworkers’ Guild. 

MARIE STERNER GALLERIES— 
Dec.—Paintings, drawings, old and modern. 


F, VALENTINE DUDENSING— 
Dec.— Water colors by Pajot. 
Jan.—Restropective exhibition, Henri 


Rochester, N. Y. 


MEMORIAL ART GALLERY— 
Dec. 15-Jan. 23—Gifford Beal; Tibetan paint- 
ings; Women Painters and Sculptors; coinage. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


SYRACUSE MUSEUM— 

Dec.—Paintings by Sigurd Skou. 
Jan.—Etchings, statuary, Emil Fuchs. 
Feb.—Modern wood block prints. 
March—Intern’1 water color exhibition. 
April—Canadian painters, 60 canvases. 
May—Paintings by Emma Ciardi. 
June—Adams, Garber, Higgins, Scudder. 


Yonkers, N. Y. 


YONKERS ART ASS*N (Yonkers Museum)— 
Noy. 15-Dec. 20—Small paintings, sculpture. 


Akron, O. 


AKRON ART INSTITUTE— 
Dec.—Paintings by Scott; Persian rugs. 
Jan.—Enneking exhibition. 
Feb.—Exhibition, Adams, Garber, Higgins. 
Mch.—Dayton Soc. of Artists; Del. River Ar- 

tists. 

April—Ohio Water Color Society. 
May—Exhibition, Akron artists. 


Cincinnati, O. 


CINCINNATI ART MUSEUM— 
Dec.— Duveneck Society; etchings by Zorn; 
international water color exhibition. 
January—Ohio Water Color Society. 
farch—Work of Ohio-born women. 
May—tThirty-fourth Annual Exhibition. 

MB CLOSSON,, JR3) COs GALERRIES== 
Jan. 17-29—Paintings, Charles C. Svendsen. 
Feb. 14-26—Paintings by Reginald Grooms. 
Feb. 28-March 12—Paintings by Frank Myers. 

TRAXEL GALLERIES— 

Nov. 29-Dec. 11—J. H. Sharp, of Taos, N. M. 


Cleveland, O. 


CLEVELAND MUSEUM— 
Nov. 30-Jan. 4—Ralph T. King memorial. 
Jan. 4—Feb. 14—For’n section Carnegie Int’n’l. 
May—Cleveland Society of Artists. 
June—Contemporary American paintings. 
LINDNER ART GALLERY— 
Dec.—Annual exhibition, Womens Art Club. 


Columbus, O. 


COLUMBUS GALLERY OF FINE ARTS— 
Dec.—Paintings, Carl Lawless, Arthur Meltzer; 
annual thumb-b»x show, Columbus artists. 

Jan.—N. Y. Society of Painters. 

Feb.—“Fifty Prints of the Year;” black-and- 
whites, Columbus Art League; Photo-Pictor- 
ialists of Columbus. 

March—Paintings from the Sesqui-Centennial. 

April—Historic textiles from Brocklyn Museum; 
theatre art and masks. 

May—17th annual exhibition, Columbus Art 
League; paintings, Harry J. Westerman. 


Dayton, O. 


DAYTON ART INSTITUTE— 
To Dec. 14—Iandscapes by John J. Enneking. 
Dec. 12-30—Sixty Prints (Providence, R. I.). 
Dec. 15-Jan. 2—Ohio Water Color Society. 
Dec. 31-Jan. 26—Persian Shawls; Birdseye View 
of Coinage. 


sculpture, 


Matisse. 


Jan. 4-23—Loan exhibition, Portraits of Day- 
tonians, 

Jan. 25-Feb. 18—Dayton Women Painters. 

Jan. 28-Feb. 17—Bronze reproductions, Greek 


and Roman sculpture; 
Ethel Frances Mundy. 
Feb. 20-Mar. 14—C. O. Woodbury’s etchings, 
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Glozel Controversy 


The controversy over the Glozel tablets, 
described in the 15th November number of 
Tue Art Dicest, still continues. The 
archaeologist, Camille Julian, and his ad- 
herents, maintain that the inscribed tablets 
belong to the Early ‘Christian part of the 
Gallo-Roman period, and that the fact they 
were found with genuine neolithic weapons 
and relics is explained by the theory that 
the Christian peasants retained these earlier 
objects as part of a surviving fetish wor- 
ship; hence all were buried together. 

“Mons. Julian,” says a dispatch to the 
New York Herald Tribune “after months 
of labor, has revealed that the. crude letter- 
ing is nothing more than the love incanta- 
tions of Latin peasants. Roman swains 
carving love messages to theih sweethearts 
caused all the fuss in scientific circles, 
where it was hoped important revelations 
would be forthcoming.” 


The Great Calendar 


[Concluded from preceding page] 


lithographs; Joseph Pennell lithographs. 
Mar. 15-Apr. 4—C. and J. A. Botke, paintings. 
Apr. 6-24—Swiss pictures, Albert Goss. 
Apr. 30-May 25—KEuropean posters. 
June 7-28—N. Y. Society of Painters. 


Toledo, O. 
TOLEDO MUSEUM OF ART— 


Dec.—Ohio-born women artists. 

Dec. 15-Jan. 16—Fjaestad exhibition. 

Jan.—Black-and-Whites, Italy-America Society. 

Feb.—Dewitt and Douglass Parshall; Ohio water 
color show; Toledo Camera Club. 

March—Canadian artists. 

April—Ninth annual Toledo exhibition. 

June-Aug.—15th. annual exhibition of paintings 
by American artists. 

MOHR GALLERIES— 

Dec. 11-Jan. 5—Exhibition, 
paintings. 

Jan. 5-15—Helen J. Niles. 

Feb. 15-March 1—Harry Leith-Ross. 

March 1-15—Chester Hayes, French landscapes. 

March 15-April 1—Henry R. Poore. 

April 1-15—The Athena Club. 


Erie, Pa. 


ART CLUB OF ERIE— 
Jan.—Paintings by five artists. 
Feb.—Paintings by Taos group. 
March—Exhibition, Erie artists. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY OF THE FINE 


Nov. 8-Dec. 12—Philadelphia Water Color Club; 
Pennsylvania Society of Miniature Painters. 
Jan. 30-March 20—122nd. annual exhibition, 
Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts. 
THE PENNSYLVANIA MUSEUM— 
Dec.—Objects from Paris international exhibi- 
tion Modern Decorative and Industrial Arts. 
Dec.—Chinese paintings, Sung and Ming. 
THE PRINT <CLUB— 
Dec. 6-24—Christmas exhibition. 
Dec. 27-Jan. 2—Etchings by William Strang. 
Jan. 3-17—“‘Fifty Prints of the Year.” 
Jan. 19-29—Prints of cats by modern masters. 
SOCIETY OF ALLIED ARTS— 
Dec. 1-15—Work by Zwick, Beacham, Braymer, 
Connor, Linke, Lyons, Nelson. 


modern American 


Dec. 15-31—Work by Nortenheim, O’Brien, 
Koller, Hofstetter, Blum, Pietz, Renner, 
Richter. 


Jan 1.-15—Work by Mason, Lovegrove, Stewart, 
Sutton, Molind, Till, McKinney, Mann. 
ART CLUB OF PHILADELPHIA— 
Dec.—Thirty-third Annual Exhibition. 
Jan. 7-27—Mrs. Arrah Lee Gaul Brennan. 
Feb. 4-25—‘‘Ten Philadelphia Painters.” 
March 4-25—Burt Vaughn Flannery, Robert 
Riggs and associates. 
April—Exhibition by painter members. 
ART ALLIANCE— 
Nov. 1o-Dec. 1to—Paintings by John Carroll; 
crafts; prints. 
Dec. 10-Jan. 1—Water colors, Birger Sandzen. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE— 

Feb. 10o-March ro—Annual Exhibition, 
ciated Artists of Pittsburgh. 

March 19-April 17-Annual photographic salon 
of the Photographic Section of the Pittsburgh 
Academy of Science and Art. 

WUNDERLY BROTHERS— 
To Dec. 10—Etchings by Lee Hankey. 
Dec. 6-20—Frank Gardener Hale, jewelry. 


Asso- 


Marathon Statue May Be a Praxiteles 


The “Marathon” Statue. 


A bronze statue of a boy found more 
than a year ago twenty fathoms deep in 
the Bay of Marathon, on whose shore the 
Athenians defeated the Persians in 490 B. C., 
has undergone scientific treatment at the 
hands of chemists and now, fully restored, 
has been set upon a pedestal in the National 
Museum at Athens. Professor Alexander 
Philadelphius, well known Greek archaeolo- 
gist, is quoted by means of a letter as fol- 
lows by the London Illustrated Daily News: 


“The statue when found was all covered 
with incrustations of lichen and seaweed 
from its immersion in the sea for some 
2000 years. It was immediately taken to 
the National Museum at Athens, and sub- 
jected to process of cleaning and restora- 
tion, which continued up to last month, 
when it was set up on its pedestal. It had 
lain for months in a bath of water and was 
then put through a steam drying process, 
and an electric current was applied, so that 
not a drop of moisture should remain on its 
very porous surface. 

“As it stands now in the Hall of Bronzes, 
near its companion, the Youth of Anticy- 
thera, which fifteen years ago was likewise 
fished up from the sea, it charms all eyes 
by the divine beauty of its form and ex- 
pression, and the pose of the head, which 
recalls the supreme art of Praxiteles. The 
whole figure, indeed, bears the character- 
istics of the great sculptor of the fourth 
century B. C. It has all the grace of at- 
titude and movement and those sinuous lines 
found in his Hermes, Venus, Eros, and the 
rest of his immortal works. 

“It remains to say a few words on the 
problem of the boy’s attitude. What is he 
doing, and what is he thinking? What was 
he holding on his outstretched left palm, 
in which a deep hole is cut; and, finally, 
what is the meaning of that curious gesture 
with the right hand? Was he pouring a 
libation from a jar that has disappeared? 
Quite impossible! Was he holding a bird 
and playing with it? The boy was cer- 
tainly amusing himself, as his age denotes, 
with some toy that must have been of a 
size and weight proportionate to the big 
nail fixed in the above-mentioned hole. In 
view of these indications, and his gesture, 
I am convinced that he was playing with 
a top, set spinning by a string drawn away 
by the right hand. 

“But whether he is spinning a top or 
playing with a bird is a matter of little 
importance. The great point is that we 
have here a masterpiece of the fourth cen- 
tury B. C., wholly Praxitelean in form and 
style, although we cannot definitely assign 
it to the great sculptor’s own chisel.” 


Providence, R .I. 


R. I. SCHOOL OF DESIGN— 
Dec.-Feb.—Early Am. furniture by John God- 
dard. 
Dec.—F. A. Turner collection of Oriental rugs. 
Jan.—Joseph Pennell memorial exhibition. 
Feb.—‘“Fifty Prints of the Year.” 


PROVIDENCE ART CLUB— ; 
Dec. 7-26—Annual show, little pictures. 
Jan. 4-16—Hope Smith, W. H. Drury, 


Frazier. 
Charleston, S. C. 


GIBBES MEMORIAL GALLERY— 
Apr. 7-May 1—Seventh annual 
Southern States Art League. 


Memphis, Tenn. 


BROOKS MEMORIAL ART GALLERY— 
December—Memphis artists; Birren. : 
January—Canadian artists; American illustra- 

tors; historic laces; wax miniatures, Ethel 
Frances Mundy. ; 
February — Paintings from Metropolitan Mu- 
seum; Turkish and Indian shawls; drawings, 
Lillian W. Hale. 
March—Max Bohm. 
April—George Bellows Memorial. | 
May—— William Ritschel; ‘‘too Etchings.” 
June—New York Society of Women Painters. 
July and August—Taos Society of Artists. 


Houston, Tex. 


MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS— 
Dec.—Prints, Baumann; oriental rugs. 
Feb.—George Bellows Memorial. 
April—Houston Painters and Sculptors. 


John 


exhibition, 


Fort Worth, Tex. 


FORT WORTH MUSEUM OF ART— 
Lae 5-Feb. 5—Annual exhibition of paintings. 
ay 5-June 5—zoth annual, Texas Artists. 


Madison, Wis. 


MADISON ART ASSOCIATION— 
Dec. 1-Jan. 15—Paintings, William S. Schwartz. 
Jan. 15-Feb. 15—Paintings, Willard Metcalf. 


Norfolk, Va. 


NORFOLK SOCIETY OF ARTS— 
Dec.—Exhibition from National Arts Club. 
Jan.—Loan exhibition of arts and crafts. 
Feb.—Paintings, Miss Turner; sculpture, Miss 

Frishmuth. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


MILWAUKEE ART INSTITUTE— 

Dec. 1-15—Textiles, prints, Lucy Fletcher 
Brown. 

Dec.—Sculpture, Emil Fuchs; paintings, Wil- 
lard Metcalf, Emil Fuchs, Eugene Higgins, 
Gertrude Copp. 

Dec. 15-Jan. 15—Paintings, Elmer A. Forsberg. 

Jan.—Persian pottery; art for children; paint- 
ings, George H. Macrum; water colors, 
Winthrop Turney. 

Jan. 15-Feb. 15—Sculpture by Louis Mayer. 

Feb.—Nat. Ass’n of Women Painters and 


Sculptors; paintings, Gustave Cimiotti; paint- 


ings selected by Louis Bliss Gillet. 
MILWAUKEE JOURNAL GALLERY— 


Dec., Jan. & Feb.—Tenth quarterly exhibit— 
Paintings by 16 members of Madison Art 
Association. 


March—Portraits by Merton Grenhagen. 
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London Newspaper Aims Sarcasm at Bo ngykwsn’s' ‘Mbiintain 


Three views of Gutzon Borglum’s model for the Mount Rushmore national monument depicting Washington, Jefferson, Lincoln 


and Roosevelt. 


Geographically it is a long way between 
Kansas City and London, and apparently 
it is also a long way between their points 
of view, for whereas the Kansas City Star 
prints a long and sympathetic first page 


story, with four columns of illustrations, 
about the colossal Gutzon Borglum sculp- 
tures that are to be carved on the nose of 
Mount Rushmore, in the Black Hills of 
South Dakota, the London Daily Telegraph 


Boldini Stricken 


Monet is dead and Boldini, his opposite, 
at the age of 80, lies striken, with wander- 
ing reason. The London Daily Telegraph’s 
Paris correspondent says: 

“The octogenarian portrait-painter Bol- 
dini, who has been called the master illus- 
trator of Parisian elegance, lies seriously 
ill at his home in Paris. For some time 
past the artist had lived in almost complete 
seclusion in his house in the Boulevard 
Berthier, and was so jealous of his solitude 
that he dismissed his servants and ceased 
all relations with his friends, the only 
people admitted to his hermitage being two 
young women who watched over him by 
turns. Last night, when the house was 
locked and in darkness, neighbours heard 
Boldini groaning, and when the door was 
forced open by the police the painter was 
found lying in the hall, where he had been 
stricken with an apoplectic seizure. His 
condition is grave.” 


Find a Fresco Masterpiece 


Italy has discovered another neglected 
fresco under a coat of whitewash, says the 

~ Boston Christian Science Monitor, this time 
at Treviso in the church of San Francisco. 
It is a fine example of the work of Tom- 
maso da Modena, a famous master of the 
Fourteenth century, and represents an en- 
throned Madonna with Child surrounded by 


* 
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six saints, all life size. Experts believe it 
surpasses in beauty all the other works of 
Tommaso. “It has now become almost a 
rule,” says the dispatch, “to scrape walls 
whenever traces of color are seen, and the 
diligent work of researchers is often re- 
warded by the discovery of magnificent but 
unsuspected masterpieces.” 


Great Spanish Exhibition 


As a complement to the eucharistic con- 
gress recently held in Toledo to celebrate the 
seventh centenary of the famous cathedral, 
an exposition of religious art was inaugurat- 
ed in the historic council chamber. ‘The 
Heraldo de Madrid states that this exhibition 
was not confined to paintings, but comprised 
chalices, patens, tapestries, embroideries and 
banners. La Esfera, in a more detailed ar- 
ticle gives the following list of exhibits: 

“In this Council Chamber we may admire 
the tapestries, sleeves, mitres, laces, capes 
(among them the one which belonged to 
the Infante D. Sancho, and which is decor- 
ated with the lions and castles of Spain), 
banners, paintings by El Greco, Murillo, 
Bellini, Raphael, Borgofia, Titian, Tristan, 
Fiori, Morales, Goya and other masters, 
jewels, chased gold bowls, Byzantine images, 
the image of Santa Maria de Toledo with 
all its jewels and the three thousand pearls 
which are inlaid therein, armour, enamels, 
and other innumerable works of art,” 


The latter is to be on the other side of the mountain from the one represented here. 


thinks the plan in such bad taste that it 
devotes a 500-word sarcastic editorial to it. 

“The mission of giving America a na- 
tional type of monument that will be as 
charactertistic as the pyramids were of 
Egypt or the cathedrals of mediaval Eu- 
rope,” is the way the Star refers to Mr. 
Borglum’s idea. 

“We are bound to condemn the whole 
plan,” says the Telegraph, and shudderingly 
it has a vision of England transformed. 
“Imagine our cliffs, our hill-sides,” it ex- 
claims, “carved with colossal monuments of 
the heroes and the art of yesterday, Beachy 
Head shaped into an immense Albert Me- 
morial, and Dover Cliff a range of mam- 
moth statesmen and philanthropists, alter- 
nately trousered and décolletés in bath- 
sheets !” 

In this digest of the two expressions, the 
English newspaper will be disposed of first. 
Even those Americans who agree with it 
basically will resent the sneer that lies be- 
hind the writer’s pen. 

“Some people do not like our London 
statues,” it begins. “But we shall ever 
maintain that there are queerer things in 
the world. The dowdiest Victorian frock- 
coat and trousers, yea, even Mr. Cobden in 
Camden Town, is not so strange a product 
of the human intelligence as George Wash- 
ington in South Dakota. With that famous 
state we have hitherto been inadequately 
acquainted. That it took long since a lead- 
ing place in the divorce industry, that it is 
known among its familiars as the coyote 
state, had thus far seemed all the informa- 
tion necessary. But there must be great 
minds in South Dakota. It has invented 
a kind of sculpture which, in spite of all the 
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A Scotch Trait 


A psychological review of the 65th ex- 
hibition of the Royal Glasgow Institute of 
the Fine Arts is given by a writer in the 
London Times, in which the Scottish charac- 
ter is analyzed in its relation to painting. 
After asserting that the Glasgow exhibition 
is “the most interesting of the autumn 
shows outside London,” the critic says: 

“Everything has a reason, and the rea- 
sons for the superiority of the Glasgow In- 
stitute are not far to seek. Glasgow has 
an old tradition not only of artistic produc- 
tion; but of artistic patronage. Since the 
Pre-Raphaelite movement there has been no 
concerted effort in the British Isles to com- 
pare with that of the ‘Glasgow School’ of 
the early ’eighties, when such artists as Sir 
John Lavery, Mr. George Henry, and Sir 
James Guthrie were looked upon—and not 
only in Scotland—as revolutionaries. Wheth- 
er they were or not does not matter; the 
point is that their reaction from what was 
known locally as the ‘gluepot’ picture of 
sentimental anecdote in favor of more def- 
initely pictorial aims had a positive as well 
as a negative cause. It was due in great 
measure to their familarity with the works 
of the Barbizon and modern Dutch painters 
already collected in the locality by intel- 
ligent picture-dealers and private patrons. 

“That the Barbizon and modern Dutch in- 
fluence, though quickly overlaid, at any rate 
for a time, by a more decorative tendency, 
‘jumped’ with something in the Scottish art- 
istic temperament is suggested by the fact 
that the later continental movement deriv- 
ing from Cézanne left the Glasgow painters 
comparatively unmoved. Looking round 
the present exhibition, one is struck first of 
all by its singular effect of consistency. On 
analysis this is found ta be due to a general 
lack of interest in that much-talked-about 
‘third dimension.’ The 65th exhibition of 
the Glasgow Institute is very conspicuously 
a two-dimensional exhibition. 

“This does not mean, of course, that the 
Glasgow artists all paint flat and fail to 
distinguish between one plane of distance 
and another in their pictures; the point 
about the third dimension is not how you 
realize it, but what you do with it in com- 
position when realized. It is a question 
of designing or arranging in three dimen- 
sions; the composition of the picture ‘on 
plan,’ as an architect would say. Even such 
a ‘muscular’ painting as ‘Thermae of Cara- 
calla, Rome,’ by Sir D. Y. Cameron, lent 
by Paisley Art Institute, strikes one as real- 
ized rather than composed in three dimen- 
sions, and the difference in aim is again 
amusingly illustrated by the admirable ‘Girl 
with a Fringe,’ by Mr. David Foggie. 

“One refuses to believe that any persis- 
tent character in a considerable group of 
artists is due to technical preference or opin- 
ion only, and the conclusion one comes to 
from this exhibition is that the third di- 
mension in painting has very little to say to 
the Scottish mind—in spite of its logical 
bent in other directions. It is because the 
Scottish mind gets all it wants about the 
third dimension in theology, mathematics, 
and politics that it does not worry about it 
in painting; and this is supported by the 
larger popular view of Scotsmen—hard 
headed in business, but prone to sentiment 
in domestic relations, art, and literature. 
It may even account for the character of 
Glasgow itself, where industrial energy is 
contrasted with artistic production and pat- 


ronage. Come to think of it, three-dimen- 
sional painting is a kind of engineering. 
Well, the Scotsman does his engineering on 
the banks of the Clyde.” 


Praise for John Whorf 


John Whorf is described as one of Bos- 
ton’s coming celebrated artists by F. W. 
Coburn, critic of the Herald, in connection 
with an exhibition of his water colors at 
the Grace Horn Gallery. 

“For a young painter of Boston to be 
invited to make a special exhibition at. the 
Chicago Art Institute, an honor said here- 
tofore. to have been bestowed only. upon 
John Singer Sargent and Dodge Macknight 
among» American artists, is a distinction in 
which his town as well as the youth may 
share,” says Mr. Coburn. “Productively 
we are not so dead when,. under local con- 


‘ditions, we produce such painters as Whorf, 


but lately a student at the local museum 
school and now in line to be ranked among 
the foremost contemporary masters. 

“Out of .the present exhibition pictures 
have been acquired directly for the Museum 
of Fine Arts and indirectly, as it is under- 
stood, by trustees who after personally en- 
joying the works may later lend or give 
them to the museum. The lad is already 
well represented in the collections of the 
Desmond FitzGerald Museum at Brook- 
line.” 


Banking and Art 


It looks as though everybody will soon 
be painting pictures in England. The em- 
ployees of the general post office held a 
big exhibition, then the officers of the army, 
and the other day the employes of the 
various branches of the Midland bank ar- 
ranged a display, showing more than 200 
works. The show was opened with a 
speech by no less a person than Mr. Regi- 
nald McKenna, who was quoted by the 
London Sunday Observer. 

There was no doubt, according to Mr. 
McKenna, that the mind of the artist ought 
to be in many respects the mind of the 
banker. The mind of the latter was one 
which looked through appearances and saw 
the truth. He must not be misled, even by 
the flattering figures of a balance-sheet, and 
the same was true of the artist. He was 
one who saw nature as it was and revealed 
to the less-skilled world what they ought 
to see and feel when nature was unfolded 
before them. 


Goya Centenary Is Planned 


Spain is to celebrate the centenary of 
the death of Goya, who died at Bordeaux 
in 1828 at the age of 82, says the Philadel- 
phia Record. The painter, Ignace Zuloaga, 
is to have a large part in conducting the 
attendant ceremonies, which will consist not 
only of an exhibition of Goya’s prints and 
paintings, but of theatrical performances, 
bull fights and public demonstrations. It 
is proposed also to restore the house in 
which Goya was born and to build a mu- 
seum to hold his works. 


Adds Painting to Swope Gift 


To the collection of art bequeathed to his 
native town, Seymour, Ind., by the painter, 
H. Vance Swope, has been added a large 
marine by Agnes Clark Winkler, of Chi- 
cago, as her tribute to Seymour, where she 
was educated. 


“Nature and Art” 


The coming of the new exhibition season 
in Boston led Harley Perkins, faced with 
the pictures just brought in by the artists 
from their summer and autumn in the open, 
to philosophize in the Transcript on the ar- 
tist’s creed. 

“Trite phrases are written about nature 
and art,” he said. 
a miracle takes place when at the end of a 
day in the open the painter returns with a 
fine. picture. Scientists insist’ in a most 


plausible. manner that there is no noise 


where there is no ear to hear it. Can we 
not equally maintain that art does not exist 


in the physical realm, or bit of pasture 


land, without the discerning and appreciative 
eye of the artist? At any rate, good 
sketches cannot be gathered like apples from 
even the most beautifully symmetrical of 
trees, though such a tree may inspire the 
making of a very handsome painting. 
“Such a tree did inspire Courbet to paint 
‘The Great Oak of Ornans,’ a canvas which 
now hangs in the Pennsylvania Academy of 
Fine Arts. The dignity of the artist’s con- 
ception and his uncompromising realism still 
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“Yet nothing less than . 


gleam forth despite tones dulled by time. 3 


“In the artist’s endeavors to translate 
naturalism in terms of art lie all his pains 
and troubles and often his own undoing. A 
picture after all, no matter how pleasantly 
whimsical it may be, cannot have serious 
meaning to the observer unless it appeals 
to his knowledge of what he knows or has 
experienced and is able to awaken sym- 
pathetic emotions. Too abstract expression 


has the tendency to approach mechanics and — 


like a spun top to amuse momentarily but 
not to deeply move anyone. 

“A naive sketch, far from realistic, of 
the arching entrance of a Gothic church 
may be received with expressions of pleas- 
ure because even though unusual in treat- 
ment, the representation is essentially truth- 
ful and one may wish that he, like the 
painter, had the freshness of vision to have 
so viewed the actual scene. 


“A sort of creed-courageous that might — 
have been endorsed by serious artists in — 


any time was voiced by Stephen Dedalus, 
one of James Joyce’s much debated char- 
acters: ‘I will not serve that which I no 
longer believe, whether it call itself my 
home, my fatherland, or my church: and 
I will try to express myself in my art as 


freely as I can and as wholly as I can, ” 


using for my defense the only arms I allow 
myself to use, silence, exile and cunning.’ 


“In an essay upon ‘the same author by — 


Arthur Symons there is a curiously worded 
sentence picked from the writings of Ma- 
larmé, which expresses 


an artist’s more — 


sublime and impersonal attitude,—‘Abolished — 


the pretension, zesthetically an error, despite — 
its dominion over almost all the master- — 
pieces, to enclose within the subtle paper — 
other than, for example, the horror of the — 
forest, or the silent thunder afloat in the — 
leaves; not the intrinsic dense wood of the — 


trees.’ 


“There are many ways of artistic expres- ; 
sion, differing as the mentalities and per-— 
sonalities of the artists differ; all of which 


may add zest to every-day existence as one 


has opportunity to attend current exhibi-— 


tions.” 
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What of Pittsburgh? Look Here, on This Picture, and on This! 


“Rose and Silver,” by Leopold Seyffert: 
winner of “popular” prize, 1926. 


“Portrait Group,” by Malcolm Parcell; winner of the Carnegie International “popular” 
prize wm 1925. 


erence, were: “Bebe,” by Raymond S. Sim- 
boli; “Jim McKee,” by Malcolm Parcell; 


And only last year this prize was awarded 
to a family group by Malcolm Parcell and 


Pittsburgh is becoming sophisticated in 
art. This is proved by the 1926 result of 


the voting for the “popular” prize at the 
Carnegie International, the winning painting 
being chosen by the visitors over a period 
of two weeks. The winner this vear is a 
nude, and the kind of a nude, at that, which 
is caiculated to shock puritanical Americans. 


the year before to the same artist’s “Por- 
trait of My Mother.” It is suggested that 
next year it may go to Segonzac or Matisse. 

The picture thus chosen by the suffrage 
of the people is “Rose and Silver,” by Leo- 
pold Seyffert. The prize is worth $200. 
The nearest competitors, in order of pref- 


“George Crompton, 3d,” by Marie Danforth 
Page; “The Royal Carriage Waiting for 
Their Majesties,” by A. J. Munnings, and 
“The Sphinx,” by Firmin Baes. 

The contest always arouses much interest 
in Pittsburgh, being a fusion of sport and 
aesthetics. 


Glorifying the Baroque 


Admirers of the seicento, that period of 
art dominated by the baroque style, have 
banded together in England under the name 
of the Magnasco Society, and have just held 
their third exhibition at Messrs. Agnew’s. 
The significance of the move will be seen 
from the comments of the Times critic, who 
says in part: 

“‘Magnasco’ is not, as might be supposed, 
derived from ‘magnate’ to suggest the kind 
of pictures that rich people collect, but from 
Alessandro Magnasco, a Genoese painter, 
who flourished—flourished is the word—be- 
tween 1667 and 1749. Both as preluding 
the seicento and on account of his style, he 
has been chosen to name a society formed 
to. rehabilitate the seicento, now holding its 
third loan exhibition. Yet there is a certain 
propriety in the reference to magnates, for 
the baroque was the artistic equivalent of 
big business—that is to say, effective or- 
ganization at some expense to the quality 
of the goods. From the point of view of 
distribution over the canvas, baroque paint- 
ings leave little to be desired, but they are 
not, as a rule, the kind of paintings that 
you would call intimate. But you cannot 
have it both ways, and that is the right 
answer to Ruskin, who hated the baroque. 

“The advantages and the disadvantages 
of the baroque are well illustrated in the 
painting of ‘Don Quixote,’ by Magnasco, 
which leads off this exhibition. It is a 
clever sketch in grey and biscuit, admirably 
disposed upon the canvas, but presenting 
Don Quixote as the ordinary lunatic. There 
is no hint in it of any feeling but gloomy 
contempt. The best that the baroque could 
do—if the artist belongs to it by more than 
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date—is represented by the ‘Bacchanal,’ by 
Nicolas Poussin, at the other end of the 
room. Next to it for the more solid vir- 
tues one would be inclined to place the large 
view of ‘Verona: The Ponte Navi,’ by Ber- 
nardo Bellotto. A large ‘Portrait Group,’ 
by Jacopo Amigoni; a lively ‘Landscape 
with Shepherds, by Salvator Rosa, and a 
dramatic ‘Storm at Sea,’ by Francesco 
Guardi, are other interesting pictures.” 


Baltimore Looking Forward 


“Baltimore may be a musical town, but 
not even the secretary of the Chamber of 
Commerce would call it an unduly artistic 
one,” says H. K. F. in the Sun. “The 
Cleveland Museum boasts 5,000 paid mem- 
bers, Detroit 6,000, Chicago 14,000 and New 
York 13,000. On the basis of population 
Baltimore’s museum should have a member- 
ship of 5,000. She has actually twenty per 
cent. of this figure. 

“Part of the trouble, of course, has been 
‘second-league’ exhibitions and a ‘second- 
league’ building. Jack Dunn, of the Orioles, 
has exactly the same trouble. But it may 
be a different story when the $1,000,000 
building goes up.” 


$100,000 Rug for Widener 


A masterpiece of Persian rug weaving— 
a royal animal rug of the fifteenth century 
—was sold at auction on December 4 at the 
American Art Galleries, New York, for 
$100,000, and the Philadelphia Record re- 
ports that the buyer was Joseph E. Widener, 
who will add it to his famous art collection 
at Elkins Park. It was knocked down to 
Parish Watson, art dealer, said to represent 
the collector. The underbidder was Leon 
Schinaisi, cigarette manufacturer. 


Looks Like His Art 


Emily Grant Hutchings, critic of the St. 
Louis Globe Democrat, had the time of her 
life meeting artists whose work she knew 
but whose faces she didn’t at the reception 
that inaugurated the annual exhibition of 
the New Society of Artists at the Grand 
Central Galleries, in New York. She tried 
guessing, but failed in all save one instance. 

“T took Van Deering Perrine for Edmund 
Tarbell—I know not why—and John Sloan 
got his personality confused with that of 
Albert Sterner,’ she wrote. “But when I 
came face to face with Jerome Myers, I 
said to him: ‘You are Mr. Myers, or you 
ought to be.’ ‘Why?’ he asked, with an 
indulgent smile. ‘Because you look like the 
pictures Jerome Myers paints.’ And _ that 
guess happened to be correct. Fortunately, 
the artist was pleased. He likes the things 
he paints.” 


Quack! Quack! Quack! Quack 


“Artists are finding ducks very popular 
at the moment,” say H. Kingston Fleming 
in the Baltimore Sun. “Followers of art 
magazines, picture sections of newspapers 
and those who browse in the windows of 
art shops must have noticed the unusual 
number of wild bird etchings. There are 
ducks on the marshes; ducks in the evening; 
ducks flying home; ducks being shot by 
sportsmen—all sorts of ducks.” 


Louisville’s New Museum 
The J. B. Speed Memoriat Art Museum, 
in Louisville, Ky., will open to the public 
on January 15 with an exhibition held by 
the Louisville Art Association. 
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Monet Is Dead 


“Grand Old Man of Modern Art” is the 
way the New York Herald Tribune cap- 
tioned its obituary of Claude Monet, who 
died on December 5, twenty-one days after 
the art world celebrated his eighty-sixth 
birthday, as told in the last number of THE 
Art Dicest. The founder of Impres- 
sionism passed away at Giverny, France, 
in the presence of his life-long friend, 
Georges Clemenceau, “the Tiger” of the 
world war. 

Among the obituaries printed by the New 
York newspapers, the following is taken 
from the Evening Post: 

“Claude Monet was one of those geniuses 
whom men do not readily accept, but who, 
when they are accepted, are worshipped as 
masters. He was both the first and last 
of the ‘Impressionists.’ 

“Monet was born in Paris November 14, 
1840. His parents wanted to make a business 
man of him. He wanted to study art. He 
was one of the boys who didn’t fit in. He 
did not like his school and played truant 
frequently. He did like to sketch and cov- 
ered his textbooks with caricatures of his 
teachers. ‘My youth was essentially that 
of a vagabond,’ he once said. 

“At the age of sixteen he had accumu- 
lated 2000 francs, made by drawing por- 
trait caricatures in Havre at 20 francs 
each. He obtained letters of introduction 
to artists in Paris and undertook serious 
study. His first exhibit was in 1856, when a 
few of his canvases were shown with those 
of Boudin, his first master, in Rouen. 

“He once told Boudin, ‘I would like to 
paint as the birds sing,’ and this became 
his motivating idea—freedom, an impres- 
sion, an effect. He aimed to give the feel- 
ing of the fleeting aspects of the sky and 
the wind, the ocean and the woods at dawn 
and sunset. Gradually his ideas were 
grasped by the critics. 

“His temperament is illustrated by an 
incident in 1908. While putting into their 
frames a series of pictures which had been 
accepted at $100,000, Monet destroyed them 
all, although their execution had taken thre> 
years of work. He said they were not 
good enough to be handed down to pos- 
terity.” 

In the Boston Transcript we read: “In 
1922 a signal honor was conferred upon 
Monet by the French nation Despite 
straightened circumstances of post war days 
an appropriation of 1,000,000 francs was 
made for the establishment of a museum 
to house his works. The building decided 
upon was the Orangerie of the Tuileries 
Garden, facing the Place de la Concorde. 
The Monet Museum was designed specifi- 
cally to house the series of twelve large lily 
pad paintings which were the artist’s gift 
to the Nation.” 

“When he approached the age of four- 
score,’ said the Herald Tribune, “Monet 
began to be troubled with cataract, and was 
thus much hampered in his work. In Feb- 
ruary, 1923, he was twice operated upon. 
The first operation was performed at his 
own home at Giverny, with his dearest 
friend, the ‘old Tiger’ Clemenceau, by his 
side to encourage him and to aid the sur- 
geon. The second operation took place a 
fortnight later at the clinic at Neuilly again 
with Clemenceau present. Unfortunately, 
neither the admonitions of the surgeons nor 
the strenuous commands of Clemenceau 
could restrain him from resuming work too 
soon, and less than six months later a 


Carl Akeley, Plastic Scientist, Is Dead 


“The Requiem,’ by Carl Akeley 


Carl Akeley, known to the art world as 
a sculptor, and ranking in science as the 
foremost of American taxidermists, a big 
game hunter, an inventor, an engineer, an 
author and a photographer, has been 
striken dead of fever “In Brightest Africa” 
(as one of his books is called), and he 
will rest in the gorilla sanctuary which he 
persuaded the Belgian government to es- 
tablish. His monument, however, will not 
be near his grave, but will consist of the 
“African Hall” in the American Museum 
of Natural History, which crowned his life 
work, and which, as yet unfinished, will be 
carried to completion under the direction 
of Mrs. Akeley, his companion in ail 
dangers and even in his final hour. 

Akeley ranked high as a realistic sculp- 
tor, and his “African Hall” may be said 


to be, in its entirety, a piece of plastic art, 
for with consummate artistry and knowl- 
edge it displays the wild life of Africa 
in backgrounds of the utmost fidelity. 

It will be remembersd that two years 
ago a stir was caused when Akeley’s “The 
Chrysalis,” a bronze study symbolic of evo- 
lution, was refused a place in the exhibition 
of the National Academy of Design, and 
later was shown in New York at the West 
Side Unitarian church. In the “African 
Hall” is “The Requiem,” a sculpture show- 
ing an old lion dead at the feet of three 
spearmen, who stand under the canopy of 
their shields chanting a song of honor to 
the fallen foe. “The Wounded Comrade” 
reveals two elephants supporting a_ third 
and assisting him to escape. 

Akeley was born in Orleans CON N. 
Y., in 1864. When he was still a boy, he 
had a card printed announcing that he did 
“artistic taxidermy in all its branches.” 
Later he asked for a job at Professor 
Ward’s Natural Science establishment, in 
Rochester, and got it—at $3.50 a week. 
Next he worked eight years in Milwaukee, 
after which he went to the Field Museum 
in Chicago. In 1896 he made his first trip 
to Africa. In 1909 he “took up the ele- 
phant trail” for the American Museum of 
Natural History. 

“In Carl Akeley’s conception of his art,” 
says the New York Times in an editorial, 
“the taxidermist must be a sculptor; he 
must also be artist enough to provide back- 
grounds and the ‘atmosphere’ for the groups 
he mounted. Nothing could be more life- 
like than his re-creations of wild life in 
his beloved Africa.” 

The sculptor once strangled a leopard to 
death with his bare hands, and at another 
time he was trampled by an elephant, but 
his greatest enemy was the African fever, 
which claimed him at last. 


third operation was performed, at Giverny, 
with both Clemenceau and Pierre Bonnard 
at hand, to compel him to remain quiet. 
In that they succeeded, and after a sufh- 
cient interval Monet was able to resume 
work on the great mural design of water 
lilies, his gift to the French government. 


Dust an Aid to Art 


H. L. Dungan, art critic of the Oakland 
Tribune, has seen so many dust laden win- 
dows in artists’ studios that the sight does 
not attract his attention any more. The 
other day he visited the studio home of 
Rowena Meeks Abdy, a lovely nook on 
San Francisco’s Russian Hill, with a slop- 
ing garden overlooking the bay. 

“Having looked out of several studio 
windows in my day,” he writes, “I did not 
notice the glass was dusty until I was told 
that it was kept that way on purpose to 
soften the light.” 

This is the artist’s way of toning down 
the bright California sunlight. Recently she 
gave San Francisco a chance to see her 
paintings at the Beaux Arts Gallery, trans- 
cripts mainly of picturesque places dear to 
the sentiment of Californians. Gene Hailey, 
writing in the Chronicle, called her work 
“decorative in the modern sense of joyous 
color hues, yet not abstract or fantastic in 
design; the sentimental rather than the for- 
mal pattern organization revealing a sense 
of story telling with artistic purpose.” 


Goya, Persecutor of Hags 


Many of us know the beautiful paintings 
of Don Francisco de Goya, but few have 
seen the many curious and grotesque sketches 
with which he occupied his leisure hours. 
It is strange to note that many of these 
portray, instead of the lovely women one 
would expect, hideous, grimacing caricatures 
of old hags! 

The famous artist’s obsession on the mat- 
ter of the “old coquette” is told by Ramon 
Gomez de la Serna in a recent issue of 
Plus Ultra (Buenos Aires). 

“Goya,” he writes, “literally persecuted 
the coquettish old ladies. The hag, in all 
her aspects, worried him to such an extent 
that on his sleepless nights he would go 
out solely for the purpose of making faces at 
them. 

“The presuming old lady was a motive of 


jest for him, and a way of demonstrating — 


how easily poor mortals are deceived. Many 
times he placed them, full of frills and rib- 
bons, in front of useless mirrors. Face to 
face with their image they went on ignor- 
ing their hideousness and finding some al- 
luring prospect in the treacherous glass. 

“Goya would deceive these poor 
witches and paint their portraits in his noc- 
turnal sessions. 


Marchioness of Methuselah.” 


old © 


He liked to come face to — 
face with this contrast in life, and if by the — 
clear afternoon light he had seen the Duch- _ 
ess of Alba, by night he portrayed the . 


The Paris Critics 


The Salon d’Automne, which opened in 

the Grand Palais.on November 5 and will 
close on December 19, seems either to bore 
or to baffle most of the commentators on it. 
Particularly in the case of the paintings, 
the French writers discuss impressionism, 
or the curious changes in artistic apprecia- 
tion, or a few painters who interest them, 
or else run through the rooms scattering 
individual comments here and there, rather 
than attempting to sum up the exposition as 
a whole. 

Perhaps the most definite general com- 
ment is that of M. Jacques Guenne, who, 
writing in L’Art Vivant, says: “If we are 
asked to define what chiefly characterizes 
the painting of our epoch, we may say 
that the weakest works of the salon appear 
to us to be those which correspond to a 
direct, analytic vision, while the most im- 
portant works, on the other hand, are pro- 
foundly marked by the synthetic efforv. 
* * * Significant paintings are not lack- 
ing here and justify one, in spite of the 
numerous and regrettable absences (Kisling, 
Simon Lévy, Leopold Lévy, Bonnard, Vla- 
minck, Raoul Dufy), in considering this 
Salon as one of the best which we have 
seen.” The leading painters represented are 
listed as Matisse, Segonzac, Friesz, Favory, 
Van Dongen, Gromaire, and “a quite young 
painter,” Terechkovitch, the last-named be- 
ing compared to Van Gogh. 

An example of the flitting critic is M. 
Luc Benoist, who writes in Le Crapouillot 
and, for instance, dismisses four of M. 
Guenne’s leaders as follows: “M. Henri 
Matisse returns to the motley of a Turkish 
carpet from his ordinary odalisques; he 
grinds his acidic teeth like an old revolu- 
tionist. * * * What a powerful land- 
scapist is Dunoyer de Segonzac! Lye. 
meet another like him soon, I'll tell you. 
After a century of landscapes, to hold the 
eye with a tree and a path is indeed some- 
thing, * * * M. Van Dongen has be- 
pearled, mummified and presented accu- 
rately a woman of the world, with a palette 
of white lead and verdigris, refined and 
indolent, cold and distinguished, like a 
glance from an English-woman. * * * 
M. Gromaire, is it to this factory sketch, 
this engineer’s drawing, that your romantic 
visions of the world are leading?” 

The method of discussing at leisure 2 
few congenial painters is evidently a refuge 
and a relief for M. Pierre Courthion, who 
says, in La Revue Hebdomadaire: “In this 
collection, where our eye passes from the 
colorless to the discordant, from the deli- 
cate to the vulgar and from the sentimental 
to the caricature, in the middle of this 
monotony of oppositions, Henri Matisse ap- 
pears somewhat as did, a century ago, Del- 
acroix, whose works shared the walls at 
the Salon with the Dubufes and the Dela- 
roches. * * * Andre Dunoyer de Segon- 
zac, the other painter who arrests our 
attention at this Salon, works in ways op- 
posite to those of Matisse. Segonzac does 
not give us a new gospel; he does not 
bring us an aesthetic; he is too much of a 
painter for that. His domain is limited to 
the translation of the object. Following 
Chardin and Courbet, he is a great ‘work- 
man’ in painting. For him the external 
world exists; one cannot say that he uses 
nature to recreate it according to the laws 
of reason.” 

The sculpture at the Salon d’Automne 
does not seem readily to arouse enthusiasm. 
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Critics Praise de Monvel as a Stylist 


gt oer amare 


“Beggars and Cactus, Mor 


Mons. Bernard Boutet de Monvel’s ex- 
hibition of more than 200 works at the 
Anderson Galleries, in New York, took on 
the guise of a social event, being opened 
with a reception and tea which Henry 
McBride in the Sun called a ‘fashionable 
crush.” The critics were kind to the show. 

“He is par excellence a stylist,” said 
Ralph Flint in the Christian Science Moni- 
ter, “having stemmed from the delightfully 
mannered art of his father, whose designs 
for French song books and whose delicate 
interpretations of the history of Jeanne 
d’Arc have long delighted the civilized 
world; and his continuance in the family 
tradition, under the changing stress of new 
schools, is one of the pleasant things to 
trace at this time.” 

“Of all the numerous foreigners who 
have visited us in the last few years he is 
surely one of the most distinguished and 


René-Jean, in Comoedia, says: “This year, 
at the Salon d’Automne, the number of 
statues is notably larger, but one does not 
find a single additional sculptor. Under 
the efforts of mest of the exhibitors, matter 
remains inert. To go there in search of 
signs of life is to bump everywhere into 
corpses.’ However, many of the detailed 
criticisms are somewhat more genial, and 
at the end we read: “The chief work in 
the sculpture section this year is a Seal, 
a young seal sculptured by M. Mateo Her- 
nandez. It appears, graceful, qitivering, 
still wet, it seems, from the caresses of the 
Ocean. To be able to give life to the 
diorite, to fix in it a flitting moment of 
life, and do that without any trick or sub- 
terfuge is the finest conceivable achieve- 
ment.” 

In the opinion of M. Paul Fierens, in 
the Journal des Débats, the two most im- 
portant pieces of sculpture were the “Ma- 
ternal Love” of Albert Marque and the 
“Seated Woman” of José Clara. He says 
also, referring to the sculpture as a whole: 
“It is not power but grace that one finds 
here most often A master like Joseph 
Bernard is represented only by a _ small 
bronze, but of what vibrancy, what 
rhythm!” 

M. André Salmon, treating of the sculp- 
ture in L’Art Vivant, questions mournfully 
whether its examination is worth the labor. 
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occo,”’ by Boutet de Monvel 


most welcome,” wrote Royal Cortissoz in 
the Herald Tribune. “His paintings of 
Moorish scenes and life have a simple dig- 
nity and beauty particularly ingratiating. 
One expects from under the Moorish sun 
episodes of blinding light and impenetrable 
shadow, in a word, rather glaring contrasts. 
M. Boutet de Monvel has studied his hot 
world in its cooler aspects and deals in 
greys or tawny browns, finding delicate har- 
monies instead of an intensely sharp play 
of luminosity. The portraits are disap- 
pointing, especially those on a large scale. 
They look like illustrations, enlarged. But 
at least they are well drawn. The deco- 
rations, like the portraits, leave us cold.” 

“Mons. Boutet de Monvel’s art is ele- 
gant, stylized and correct,” said Mr. Mc- 
Bride. “It is a comment on life, as all art 
should be, but it is the comment that one 
gentleman makes to another.” 


“Please Omit Flowers”’ 


Samnel Putman writing under his signa- 
ture in the Chicago Evening Post, after ask- 
ing the reader to “please omit flowers,” 
sails into a vigoiuus attack on jury-control- 
led exhibitions, and rejoices at the freer 
conditions the no-jury men have brought 
about. 

“It is the rebels now who hold the whip 
hand,” says Mr. Putman. “The sophisti- 
cated amateur no longer looks to institu- 
tionalized exhibit halls, he knows that if 
any art is to be found there it will be by in- 
vitation or a divine accident. Those who 
know look to other quarters. 

“In the current year of our Lord, your 
No-Juryite is a lot heftier in the chest. The 
best of them would laugh if you suggested 
entering their work at one of the annual’ 
harvest-homes of mediocrity. And why 
shouldn’t they laugh? Why should they 
want to have their works shown with all the 
old-maid dabblers in and out of trousers? 
With spinsters, male and female, who have 
heard of nothing later than Claude Monet? 

“It was a little group of Parisian rebels— 
today, the world’s best painters—who first 
learned this lesson, along back in 1884 or 
thereabouts. Having observed the rather 
obvious fact that it is hopeless to expect any- 
thing of art-flunkeydom, they simply went 
out and ‘hired a hall.’ The result was the 
Independent movement in modern painting.” 
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Michelham 


According to the Boston Transcript, Gov- 
ernor Alvan T. Fuller of Massachusetts is 
the actual purchaser of Romney’s “Anne, 
Lady de la Pole,” knocked down to Agnew’s 
at the great Michelham sale in London for 
$231,000. Governor Fuller, it seems, is a 
formidable rival among American statesmen 
of Andrew J..Mellon, Secretary of the 
Treasury, and his tastes run along the sam 
lines, for Mr. Mellon possesses a collection 
of old English masters valued at several 
million dollars. The Massachusetts execu- 
tive, it will be remembered, was one of the 
chief buyers at the Sargent sale,—and John 
Singer Sargent’s art was based on the great 
English portrait tradition. 

The Transcript editorially is not so en- 
thusiastic over the coming to America of 
Lawrence’s “Pinkie,” for which Duveen 
Brothers paid the record price of $388,500 
(including the sales tax). It says: 

“The English were grieved when the “Blue 
Boy’ went to America. They will not sorrow 
so much at the loss of ‘Pinkie,’ for Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, a merely fashionable 
painter of his day, is not regarded as one 
of their great masters, and he is still and 
will continue to be represented in their pub- 
lic galleries up to the limit of his worth.” 

The Transcript reasons from an economic 
standpoint on the Michelham sale. It says: 

“That the saturation point of the Ameri- 
can market for famous European works of 
art has not yet been reached is indicated by 
the fact that the surprising prices obtained 
for English and French eighteenth century 
pictures at the sale of the Lord Michelham 
collection in London are largely due to 
purchases for resale in this country. It is 
evident that the names of Lawrence, Gains- 
borough, Reynolds, Raeburn, Romney and 
Hoppner, as well as that of Boucher, are 
still names to conjure with in the American 
picture market, 

“The prevailing economic conditions in 
England are making it a highly costly matter 
for the nobility to keep up either their 
castles or their art collections. Great for- 
tunes of a show sort have become a liability 
rather than an asset. It is no wonder that, 
when prices are obtained such as those which 
have been obtained for Gainsborough’s ‘Blue 
Boy’ or this Lawrence picture, the British 
nobility seek to realize on their artistic pos- 
sessions.” 


Trend Towards Landscape 


The tendency towards landscape seems 
to have become as prominent in English 


art as it is in American, in spite of the 
great portrait tradition of the British 
‘school. “Are places more interesting than 


people to the modern artist?” inquires the 
critic of the London Sunday Times after 
a visit to the annual exhibition of the 
_ Royal Society of Painters in Water-colors. 
In a total of 250 exhibits, he pointed out, 
there were not more than 37 works in 
which human figures formed an _ integral 
part of the picture, and in many of these 
37 the figures were only accessories to 
landscapes or architectural subjects. 


The Interpreters 


No matter how shallow or vapid a period 
may have been there have always been 
artists and poets to interpret it in terms 
of enduring beauty. 


—Le Baron Cooke, in “The Spur.” 


Russell’s Portrait 


“Portrait of Charles M. Russell,’ by 
Arthur M. Hazard. 


Western art dealers and museums are or- 
ganizing memorial exhibitions of works by 
Charles M. Russell, the “cowboy artist,” who 
died last October, and who in his life trav- 
elled all the way from veritable cow puncher, 
with only his kit and his horse, to successful 
artist whose pictures command large prizes. 
The lineaments of the painter are not fa- 
miliar to those who did not know him per- 
sonally, and Tur Art Dicest takes pleasure 
in presenting this portrait painted in the 
winter of 1924 by Arthur M. Hazard, of 
Los Angeles and Boston. It is owned by 
Mrs. Russell. 


Through Duveneck’s Eyes 


During December the Duveneck Society 
of Painters and Sculptors, composed of ar- 
tists who studied under the master, are 
having an exhibition at the Cincinnati Mu- 
seum. Mary L. Alexander, herself a Du- 
veneck pupil, sought to look through the 
teacher’s eyes in reviewing the display in 
the Enquirer. 


The exhibition, she says, is thrilling. 
“Duveneck himself would have said: ‘Well 
done! here is art for art’s sake.’ He was 


always enthusiastic over sincere art—such 
art as one finds in H. H. Wessel’s lovely 
canvas ‘Brother and Sister,’ for this is the 
finest painting of this order which has 
come from his brush—so inspired that it 
reminds one of the clear, haunting, beautiful 
song of the thrush, so fresh, so happy is it. 
Just two little boats, anchored side by side 
on a blue sea whose water is as clear as a 
bell. 

“We turn to John E. Weis. Is he not 
carrying on the Duveneck tradition in his 
two portraits which hang near, ‘Carrots’ 
and “The Portrait of an Indian?’ In 
‘Carrots, a little red-headed boy, there is 
a marvelous technical virtuosity, in that of 
the Indian a remarkable tonality. These 
two canvases alone are enough to establish 
John Weis’s reputation. 

“Herman Wessel and John Weis are 
probably more distinctly connected with the 
Duveneck tradition than most of the mem- 
bers of the society.” 


A New Wisconsin Museum 


The new building of the Neville Public 
Museum, Green Bay, Wis., will be ready in 


January, and thereafter special exhibitions 
will be held. 


Publicity in Art 

The following is reprinted, word for word, 
from H. Kingston Fleming’s Sunday art 
page in the Baltimore Sun: 

“Publicity men are making a good business 
out of art at present. This is the inference 
from the amount of stuff that is being sent 
round to art editors of various newspapers. 
One soap firm is running a competition for 
sculptors, the work to be done in soap of 
their brand, of course. But the prize pub- 
licity for the week comes from the so- 
called Roerich Museum, of New York, in 
the shape of a long article by one Serge 
Whitman. 


“The Roerich Museum, in the words of 


Mr. Whitman, is ‘dedicated to the inter- 
nationally renowned master’ (Roerich) 
and ‘is one of the few museums 


in the entire world devoted to the creations 
of one man.’ 

“You may be interested to hear that Mr. 
Roerich ‘belongs not to one country, but to 
all countries,’ and his ‘art is international 
in appeal.’ 

“Here is some of the hysterical material 
the museum is distributing; 

““Such a museum as this can be dedicated 
only to a creative power which transcends 
nationality and which has won the acclaim 
and recognition of many countries. His 
(Roerich’s) art has reached not one country 
but scores of countries, and his word has 
merged into the spiritual language of all 
peoples. 

““Roerich’s is an independent art, a tower 
rising splendidly secure and sufficient unto 
itself. Tagore in his characterization of 
Roerich has well summed this up when he 
said ‘Your art is independent because it is 
great.” * * * The highest recognition 
comes to him during his lifetime, while his 
vigor and creation are in full bloom. To 
him America dedicates a special museum. 
He is recognized and chosen as president 
and honorary president of numerous insti- 
tutions. Yet his searching does not cease. 
At the moment of highest acclaim he is 
seeking new peaks. He ascends the far re- 
cesses of Himalaya; he crosses Karakorum, 
the world’s highest pass. As a veritable 
Viking he wrestles with new decisions.’ 
ee eee 

“This is publicity in art. Some one is 
making money, and probably good money, 
for writing it.” 


Wrecks Castle in Spain 


In the town of Ayora, Valencia, is a his- 
toric mediaeval castle which is the village’s 
pride and “show place.” 

One inhabitant, however, did not fully 
appreciate its artistic value, and, according 
to El Heraldo de Madrid, he conceived the 
brilliant idea of putting the historic treas- 
ure to a more practical use. He wrecked 
part of the building and started to construct 
a road with the tons of rock he had stolen. 

Needless to say, the village indignantly 
asked for intervention in this affair, which 
was prompt. ; 


$220,000 Loss in Paintings 


A collection of Russian pictures on their. 
way to America for exhibition was badly 
damaged by a leak sprung by the steam-— 
ship Baltic, and Professor Igor: Grabar, | 
Moscow art expert, is quoted as estimating 
the loss at more than $220,000, with insur= 
ance of one-third that amount. 


“Sek 


“Nude,” lithograph by Jan Matulka in 
“Fifty Prints of the Year.” 


Consultation of “The Great Calendar of 
American Exhibitions,” which is a feature 
of each issue of THE Art Dicest, will re- 
veal that many museums have on_ their 
schedules the display entitled “Fifty Prints 
of the Year.” This is a collection formed 
by the American Institute of Graphic Arts, 
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“Fifty Prints of the Year,” Half Modern, Half Conservative 


and its exhibition throughout the country | 


will probably become an annual fixture. 
The institute launched the enterprise at the 
Art Center, New York, last year, and it 
was so successful that it was repeated this 
year. The 1926-27 collection was shown at 
the Art Center in November, and then sent 
on tour. 

“This exhibition, which began life only 
last year under the sponsorship of Burton 
Emmett,” says the Art Center Bulletin, “has 
already established itself so firmly that 
three separate editions of the 1925 show are 
now on tour, one in the east, one in the west, 
and one among the colleges of the country. 
The same plan will be followed with the 
present exhibition when it leaves New York, 
and Mr. Emmett reports that the itinerary 
is already nearly complete. 

“The show consists, as last year, of 25 
‘modern’ and 25 ‘representative’ prints, se- 
lected respectively by Messrs. Ralph M. 
Pearson and John Taylor Arms, the mem- 
bers of the jury.” 

By courtesy of the Art Center, Tue Dr- 
GEST herewith reproduces two of the “fifty 
prints,” one from the “modern” group hy 
Mr. Matulka and one from the “represen- 
tative” group by Bertha E. Jacques, secre- 
tary of the Chicago Society of Etchers. 


J 


| 


“Cabin in the Wilderness,’ drypoint by 
Bertha E. Jacques. 


The Steele Memorial 


At the Herron Art Institute, Indianapolis 
is enjoying a memorial exhibition of 125 
paintings by the Indiana artist, Theodore C. 
Steele, lent by their owners. The display 
is considered the outstanding art event of 
the year in Indianapolis. George C. Calvert, 
Indianapolis connoisseur and collector, de- 
livered an address. 

“Those who have been familiar with Mr. 
Steele’s work only during his Brown county 
period will be surprised to find so many 
examples of portraiture in the exhibition,” 
says Lucile E. Morehouse in the Star. “But 
those who knew his early work will recall 
that, upon his return from study in Munich, 
he painted portraits of many prominent 
people in Indianapolis. Two examples from 
the collection of governors’ portraits in the 
state house are on view. The portrait of 
Benjamin Harrison has been loaned by the 
University Club. The James Whitcomb Riley 
portrait has been loaned by the Bobbs-Mer- 
rili Company. 

“The periods of work from which paint- 
ings have been assembled for the exhibition 
are the pre-Munich, represented with but a 
few pictures; the Munich period, which 
includes a number of interesting examples 
of student work, character portraits of 
peasants and other studio models, together 
with interiors, village scenes and landscapes 
painted in the vicinity of Munich; the 
post-Munich period, including landscapes ; 
the Brookville period, usually considered as 
one of Mr. Steele’s finest in landscape work; 
and the Brown county period, the most re- 
cent, represented with the largest number of 
pictures.” 


High Praise for Carl C. Graf 


_ Thirty paintings, all but three of them 
Brown county landscapes, by Carl C. Graf, 
“Indianapolis artist, have been shown at the 
Pettis Gallery in that city. “In my opinion,” 
ys Lucile E. Morehouse in the Star, “this 
not only the finest exhibition ever put 


on by Mr. Graf, but it is also the most 
meritorious one-man show of like size that 
has come to us from the Brown county art 
colony. There has never been an interpre- 
tation expressive of finer thought and feel- 
ing for nature’s moods in the Indiana _ hill 
country.” 


-““When the Devil Was Sick” 


Billboard advertising concerns in the West 


are getting thoroughly scared at the rising 


tide of public protest against the disfigure- 
ments for which they are responsible, and 
which already has resulted in the prohibition 
by law of billboards along state highways 
in at least one commonwealth. The bill- 
board companies are taking concerted action 
to placate the public, as may be seen from 
the following excerpts from a San Francisco 
letter to the Christian Science Monitor: 

“Billboard advertising may be displayed 
with so much discriminating regard in order 
to lessen the ugliness of vacant lots and 
preserve the beauty of country drives that 
it is made attractive rather than ‘obnoxious,’ 
is the conclusion reached by western mem- 
ber concerns of the Outdoor Advertising 
Association of America following recent 
studies. 

“These findings are not held to constitute 
in any way a justification of indiscriminate 
placarding along the highways. According 
to officials of leading advertising concerns, 
every effort is being made to eliminate any 
sign along the highways which obstructs 
the view or detracts from the scenery. 
This policy honestly adhered to has been 
found effective in avoiding resentment of 
the public. 

“One advertising concern which has a dom, 
inating place in the billboard advertising 
business in four western states co-operates 
with state automobile associations by yearly 
inspections of advertising locations on public 
roads. The company readily accedes to the 
judgment of automobile officials and aban- 
dons any setting held unsatisfactory to mo- 
toring interests,” 


Binyon’s Visit 

Laurence Binyon, poet and idealist and 
authority on the aesthetics of the Orient, 
has returned to his post in the British Mu- 
seum after passing a month in America 
lecturing and seeing the oriental art which 
has been added to the 
since his last visit twelve years ago. He 
lectured at Harvard and at the Boston 
Museum, and in an interview expressed him- 
self in the Christian Science Monitor as 
being greatly impressed by the collections 
here and said he felt. that interest in Chi- 
nese art was greater here than in Europe. 

Asked concerning the influence which or- 
iental art has had on western artists, he 
said that all western poster art, he thought, 
had been very emphatically influenced by 
the Japanese treatment and color. He also 
felt that oriental art had had the effect of 
freeing occidental art from too liberal a 
tone at times, from too inflexible a hand- 
ling of material. 

Mr. Binyon regretted that museums were 
unable to display more than a small part 
of their Chinese treasures at a time. The 
British Museum rarely had on view more 
than 5 per cent. of its collection of Chinese 
and Japanese paintings and prints. 


museum collections 


Russian Exhibit Called Poor 

The special art exhibition formed to por- 
tray the life and conditions of the various 
races of Russia has been transferred from 
Moscow to Leningrad. Although the dis- 
play is sponsored by the “Artists Society 
of Revolutionary Russia,’ favored by the 
Soviet government, the majority of art 
critics consider it a failure. They assert 
that the exhibits are mostly imitations and 
students’ work, and that the membership of 
the society consists of the most backward 
of Russian artists. None of the pictures 
shows any trace of originality, being “re- 
volutionary” only in name. 
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Your Magazine 


No enterprise which has a direct mflu- 
ence upon human society can (strictly 
speaking) be called private; a circulation 
of 50,000 copies of THE Art DicEst each 
issue cannot fail to have a powerful influ- 
ence on the development of the art spirit 
of the nation; therefore, the publishing of 
the periodical cannot, in the broadest sense, 
be called a private undertaking; it is a 
social project in which you—as art lover 
or artist—are personally interested. 

If its friends concern themselves in tts 
behalf, THe Art DicEest can have 50,000 
circulation within a year. There are three 
ways in which you, who read this, can 
help: (1) by inducing others to subscribe; 
(2) by sending in a list of names for sam- 
ple copies; and (3) by talking of Tue Dt- 
Gest to all with whom you discuss art. 

This magazine has become a vital part 
of the American art movement; it can fil 
as useful a role as you desire it to. In 
the widest sense, tt belongs to you. 


—PEYTON BOSWELL 


Bourdelle’s Gift to Belgium 


Bourdelle, famous French sculptor, has 
presented to the Belgian state a powerful 
bronze statue entitled “Herakles as Archer,” 
and the work has been placed in the Mus- 
eum of Ancient Art in Brussels, says a dis- 
patch to the Christian Science Monitor. 

Bourdelle has long been interested in the 
mythological figure of Herakles. In 1900 
he modeled a first sculpture of the hero, 
which still showed a certain influence of his 
master, Rodin. But this first attempt was 
soon modified and transformed, so that a 
new Herakles appeared in 1907, 


Berlin Plans Artists’ Village 


According to a dispatch to the New York 
Herald Tribune, Berlin has provided 2,000,- 
000 marks for the construction of a village 
in the west end of the city, not far from 
the Botanical Gardens, which will house 


Etruscan Sepulchral Chest. 


After having been “lost” in England for 
several decades, during which time it suf- 
fered considerable mutilation, a beautiful 
Etruscan sepulchral chest, which was un- 
earthed in a tomb near the town of Chiusi 
in 1858, has been “found” again and is 
now the property of the Worcester Art 
Museum. It was located last summer by 
Mr. Raymond Henniker-Heaton, formerly 
director of the museum, who resigned more 
than a year ago to do research work in 
Europe. 

The chest, of unusual size, is of terra 
cotta, and bears faint traces of its original 
polychrome. It was highly praised by anti- 
quaries after it was first unearthed, being 
described as “worked with the finest art 
and singular mastery.” In 1860 drawings 
of the fighting figures on the front and 
sides were made by Francesco Moretti, but 
during the time it was lost from sight in 
England these reliefs were damaged. 


About 350 B. C. 


The chest belongs to about 350 B. C. 
Greek influence predominates in the fighting 
figures, which, says the Burlington Maga- 
zme, “modelled in the clay in the highest 
relief, and often in the round, are a wonder- 
ful example of technical skill. Throughout 
the whole scene we may trace reminis- 
censes of the great age of Greek sculpture. 

“In striking contrast to the Hellenic grace 
of the reliefs on the chest is the stark 
realism of the figure on the lid. The old 
man with wrinkled face, thinned hair and 
flabby body is portrayed with merciless ac- 
curacy. Here is a portrait of the native 
Etruscan school untouched by Greek idealism 
and showing that fidelity to nature which 
Etruria handed down to Rome. In the 
pose and details there is nothing unusual; 
it is the quality of workmanship and suc- 
cess of treatment which make this figure 
conspicuous amid the scores of such: Te: 
cumbent effigies preserved in museums.’ 


200 artists, authors, architects and com- 
posers. Bungalows consisting of two 
rooms, exclusive of bath and kitchen, will 
be erected, and there will be tennis courts, 
a swimming pool and golf links. 


Advertising 


The columns of THe Art DiceEst will not 
be opened to advertising until it can guar- 
antee a paid circulation double that of any 
other American weekly or semi-monthly 
art publication. When advertising is ad- 
mitted it will not be allowed to encroach 
on the 16 pages of reading matter. 


Teaching Art by Radio 


Walt Kuhn, instructor at the Art Stu- 
dents’ League, in New York, is teaching 
nascent geniuses how to draw and _ paint 
every Friday night at 10 o’clock by radio 
over station WRNY. His idea is that a 
lot of people have inhibitions about art, 
and keep their feelings a secret for fear of 
ridicule. te 

“The lessons over the radio,” he said in 
the Evening Sun, “should be a great ad- 
vantage for these timid people. They can. 
take them in the privacy of their own 
homes and then later may get the, courage 
to send the results in to me.” 


Primitive Mayan anthropomorphic sculpture from the Batres-Ja 


Mexican Expert Solves 
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uregut Collection, in Miraflores, Guatemala. 


Question of “Periods” in Mayan Art 


Wash drawings by 


Don Rafael Yela Gunther, director of anthropology in the Guatemalan Government, for Art & Archaeology. 


More and more does the art of primitive 
art of America, that flourished in pre- 
Spanish times, absorb the attention of arch- 
aeologists and lovers of beauty. It is the 
opinion of Arthur Stanley Riggs, director 
and editor of Art and Archaeology, that 
Mayan architecture, “however shattered and 
ruinous today, constituted a style of the 
first rank, and in its magnificance of exe- 
cution was as nationally and charactertis- 
tically expressive as either Greek or Gothic.” 

So important is the subject now considered 
that the Archaeological Society of Wash- 
ington has recently sought to clear up the 
confusion concerning “periods” in Mayan 
civilization. Last winter the society, taking 
advantage of the temporary availability of 
Dr. Manuel Gamio, former head of the di- 
vision of anthropology of the Mexican gov- 
ernment, and the foremost ethnologist in 
the southern republic, financed an expedition 
for stratigraphic research in Guatemala, and 
put him in charge. His report of the three 
months’ work is appearing in three sections 
in Art and Archaeology, the organ of the 
society, beginning with the December num- 
ber. 

It is now revealed that much of the con- 
fusion as to “periods” was due to the ne- 


cessity of the Mayan peoples making their 
architecture conform with the volcanic na- 
ture of the regions they invaded. By two 
elaborate stratigraphic excavations (one 
covering 25 and the other 100 square yards), 
the discovery and thorough clearing of a 
number of prehistoric tombs of a cylin- 
drical type, the exploration of wide areas 
throughout the volcanic highlands of Guate- 
mala, a searching study of geodynamic phe- 
nomena, part of the time at considerable 
personal risk, and the minute examination 
of celebrated collections in both Guatemala, 
Mexico and the United States, Dr. Gamio 
succeeded in proving that the Archaic culture 
is really more of a style, in both anthropo- 
morphic modeling, sculpture and architec- 
ture, than it is in a single phase or “period” 
of American pre-Hispanic civilization. In 
a word, it is stylistic, not a chronological 
period. 

The cultural sequence, as Dr. Gamio lays 
it down is: (1) Classical Archaic (so 
denominated because it is the earliest, not 
because of the beauty of its results); (2) 
Neo-Archaic; (3) Primitive Maya; (4) 
Historic Maya. 

Dr. Gamio believes, and such scholars as 
Dr. Sylvanus G. Morley of the Carnegie 


New Art Legislation 


Several legislative measures of import- 
ance to artists will be placed before Con- 
gress during the coming season, says the 
Boston Transcript. Prominent among these 
is the design registration act, which will 
make possible the copyrights of designs for 
a small fee as protection against piracy. 
Artists desiring to protect their designs 
are new compelled to patent them, a much 
more lengthy and expensive process. An- 
other revision of the copyright law which 
will be proposed will forbid the unauthor- 
ized reproduction of paintings or other ex- 
amples of art for commercial purposes. 

Efforts will also be made to authorize 
‘the building of the National Gallery of 
Art, in Washington. A site for the build- 
ing has already been provided by congress 
and plans drawn. 


Russian Sculptor in Paris 
Ina recent edition of the Novoye Russ- 
_koye Slovo, New York’s Russian daily 
“Newspaper, is a letter from Paris concern- 
ing the sculptor Naum Aronson, who, 


though born in Russia, is now considered 
to belong to the French Republic. His 
creations, says the letter, are being acquired 
by the state museums, and his “Fountain,” 
which had a tremendous success at the 
Decorative Arts Exposition of 1924, was 
bought by the city of Paris and now adorns 
the Champs Elysée. He donated his bust 
of Pasteur to the “Salon des Franc” to be 
sold for the benefit of the government. Mr. 
Aronson is now finishing a bust of Lenin 
and will soon make one of Mussolini. 


“Aesthetic Motive in Legs” 


The Philadelphia Inquirer in an editorial 
headed “The Return to Primitive Art” 
says: “The leafy-vaulted forests with the 
branches of trees meeting overhead are sup- 
posed to have suggested the beauty which 
developed into the Gothic arch. The much 
earlier pointed arch with severe straight 
lines is said to have originated from prim- 
itive man’s discovery in the matching of 
shin bones. In other words, ancient art like 
modern art found its aesthetic motif in legs.” 


Institution of Washington, Dr. Neil M. 
Judd of the Smithsonian Institution and 
Dr. Alfred V. Kidder of the National Re- 
search Council agree with his findings after 
examination of his report and the collection 
of shards and pottery he brought from 
Guatemala, that the Archaic people and 
culture moved down from the highlands of 
central Mexico along the Isthmus of Teh- 
uantepec, and into the volcanic region of 
south Guatemala before spreading northward 
into non-seismic regions. This fact had never 
been satisfactorily demonstrated before, nor 
were scientists previously able to suggest 
why Maya ruins similar to the great struc- 
tures in the north did not make the slightest 
appearance in the volcanic regions. 

This problem Dr. Gamio solved by an 
elaborate examination of seismic and _ tec- 
tonic conditions. He found that while the 
most intensive occupation of the southern, 
or seismic, region had endured, true archi- 
tecture is wholly confined to the northern, 
or non-seismic zone, which is sedimentary 
in its geological formations. In the seismic 
region, “ringed about with no less than 
thirty-three volcanoes, some of them active,” 
Dr. Gamio reports that the “rows, geomet- 
rical groups and plazas formed by the 
mounds suggest the elemental plan of a 
proper city; yet the builders could appar- 
ently do no better than erect compact mud 
huts, or occasionally of adobe, essentially the 
same,” even in later stages, “as those of the 
Archaic inhabitants.” As time went on, ex- 
perience taught the people the folly of at- 
tempting anything in this jelly-like region 
but the simplest and lightest of construc- 
tions. Dr. Gamio, even with the assistance 
of the Guatemalan authorities, could not 
find a trace of anything remotely resembling 
architecture there. 

To the north, however, in the rolling 
plains country of the department of the 
Petén, a region not affected by either tec- 
tonic movements or seismic disturbances, the 
great Maya school of architectonics came 
into being and developed steadily in beauty 
and grandeur up to the advent of the con- 
querors. This architecture is only to be 
accounted for, continues Dr. Gamio, “as a 
result of the fusion between the nascent 
architectural ideas the Neo-Archaics were 
obliged to maintain in an undeveloped state 
in the eruptive zone, and the more advanced 
tradition imported from Mexico by the 
Archaic Toltec immigrants.” 
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Art in Mexico 


By RAFAEL VERA DE CORDOVA 


[Translated from El Universal Ilustrado 
of Mexico City] 


The galleries of modern art which are 
wont to follow intelligently both national 
and foreign movements are an adorable 
privilege of the great capitals—a refinement 
of culture, an elegance of spirit. Through 
some lamentable misfortune, Mexico has 
lacked these centres. Noble attempts have 
been made; the exhibitions 
been held in casinos or hotels, in commer- 
cial establishments or in private studios. 
Now, when we are in the midst of a renais- 
ance in Mexican art, a positive necessity has 
been created for such galleries in response 
to modern exigencies of production and the 
art markets. 

The Gallery of Modern Mexican Art, in 
the Paseo de la Reforma, now fortunately 
fills this need and follows the “Circulo de 
Bellas Artes” in Mexico. The famous sig- 
natures of Diego Rivera, Tina Medotti, 
Eduardo Weston, Revueltas, Montenegro, 
Atl, etc, are a guarantee of the dignity 
and durability of this noble effort of one of 
our best intentioned amateurs, Ernesto 
Cervantes. 

The art movement in Mexico has been 
making itself felt for several years. Mex- 
ican art sales abroad indicate the wonder- 
ful triumph of Mexican painters, an aston- 
ishing success which leaves the most fa- 
mous artists and the greatest critics aghast. 

In the foreign periodicals we see that a 
great interest has been awakened in the 
Old World for this art. It is evident that 
the great European critics do not render a 
mistaken judgment when they extend an 
artistic right to a country as little recog- 
nized as Mexico has been, a country where 
the name of Pancho Villa or Zapata 1s 
better known than that of Guillermo Ruiz 
or Diego Rivera. But in Mexico City it- 
self, the indifference of the press and the 
“connoisseurs” for several years helped to 
stem the tide which flowed towards the rea- 
lization of artistic ideals in Mexico. 

But perhaps I have spent too much time 
on these points. Now I will speak, though 
lightly, only about the Gallery. 

I am not going to make a specific criti- 
cism of each one of the paintings, for this 
would be a lengthy process. I shall confine 
myself to an appreciation along more or 
less general lines, inasmuch as the work 
exhibited is not as homogenous as one 
would desire. 

The pictures by Diego Rivera are no 
doubt the most interesting in the way of 
painting. There is a small family portrait 
in which Rivera attains the perfect plane of 
psychologic emotion and the greatest ex- 
pression of form. His “Chilpayate” and 
“Flower Girl’ are other masterly works of 
this great artist, whose only defect is that 
of repeating himself in his conceptions. 

Opposite Diego Rivera, we see the abom- 
inable paintings of Lasso, made up of a 
conglomeration of falsehoods which it would 
not be worth while to comment on. Hig- 
gins, a disciple of Diego, presents himself 
as the best Mexican humorist, for his can- 
vases are gay caricatures of the master’s 
work. Dr. Atl, among several attempts in 
color, stands out vigorously in a small char- 
coal drawing, “El Ajusco,” a small, yet 
great, success. 

The “Newspaper Vendors” of Charlot is 
very good as to depth and chromatic values. 
“The Offering” by Fermin Revueltas is a 
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painting of clear racial emotion; it is al- 
ready marking a departure from the methods 
of Diego Rivera which have proved as fatal 
to imitators as they have been justly suc- 
cessful for their author. Fernandez Ledez- 
ma has some very interesting portraits, also 
Leon Venado. 

Montenegro shows himself very unequal 
in his three canvasses. There are two ten- 
dencies which conflict. Montenegro sur- 
rounds the academic anatomy of his figures 
with a modern, suggestive and violent at- 
mosphere. Perhaps in this lies his spontan- 
eous originality, which passes entirely over 
my small aesthetic sentiment. 

Lastly I wish to speak of an exquisite 
and tremendously sensitive artist: Tina 
Medotti. How many painters would wish 
to create, at least once in their lives, one 
solitary painting which should record the 
emotion contained in the photographs of 
this modern and potential artist! 

Only one piece of sculpture decorates the 
salon, a wax head by Guillermo Ruiz. With 
this I remain satisfied; it is enough for the 
present to demonstrate the enormous talent 
of Ruiz. 

What, only pictures? No, a group of 
ceramics, lacquers, sarapes, embroideries. 
All the gems in the gamut of our excep- 
tional national art. 

With the Gallery of Modern Art and the 
“Circulo de Bellas Artes” we have seen one 
of our dearest desires realized; to have an 
adequate and serious market provided for 
the work of our artists. Later on econ- 
omic success for them will come; for the 
present we are satisfied with the spiritual 
triumph. We shall never complain, inas- 
much as we are fighting in one of the most 
glorious modern crusades: For Art and 
Spirit. 


New Soviet Porcelain 


The last issue of the Red Magazine pub- 
lished in Russia contains an article by C. 
Tchehonin on the development of Russian 
porcelain. The writer asserts that the chief 
aim of the Russian state factory at present is 
to develop methods which will make porce- 
lain so cheap it will become a thing for the 
many rather than the few. Hand work is 
used only for samples. After the sample 
is obtained the design is engraved on pol- 
ished steel from which copies are taken on 
tissue paper and transferred. This method 
cheapens the production by 500 to 1000 
per cent. At present only one color is ob- 
tained through this process, but it is ex- 
pected soon to produce multi-colored por- 
celain mechanically. 

The Red Magazine points out that Rus- 
sian porcelain produced mechanically has no 
success 1n Western Europe despite its cheap- 
ness, and thinks it is due to the fact 
that the designs were not typically Rus- 
sian. He recommends that only Russian 
national subjects be used. 

The factory is now filling an order for 
the Commissariat of Foreign Affairs, the 
sets dealing with the life of Soviet Russia 
or stories from Russian literature. 


Two Corona Mundi Contests 


From the art of primitive America must 
come the motifs for two contests announced 
by Corona Mundi, International Art Center, 
New York,—one in architectural design, one 
in textile design,—which will close on Feb- 
ruary 15 and March 15 respectively. The 
prizes will be $100, $50 and $25 in each 
contest. 
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Excoriation — 

“Our pessimistic concept of the national | 
exhibition is nothing new. Unfortunately, 
it is not new to see intrigue supplanting 
justice, to find favoritism reigning supreme. — 
It is no novelty to discover the under-handed : 
work of some who, lacking better gifts, are 
trying to find a way to climb to fame by 
devious paths instead of following the clean, 
straight road that ends in artistic success, 
the hard road of honest study and unre-— 
mitting toil.” 

The above sounds like one of the periodic 
excoriations of the National Academy of 
Design in New York or the Royal Academy — 
in London, but it is neither. It is Silvio 
Lago, art critic of La Esfera, of Madrid, — 
explaining why the 1926 national exhibition 
in Spain was worse than the one of 1925, 
indeed, why the great Spanish exhibition 
grows poorer with each successive year, 
says Emily Grant Hutchings in the St. 
Louis Globe Democrat. Continuing, Senor 
Lago is quoted: 

“Tt is very sad to see many works in 
which there is no merit whatever given 
prizes, while other works, more artistic 
and with more conception of life, painted 
with more fervor and _ offering higher 
emotional qualities, are rejected altogether 
or so placed that their distinction is de-— 
stroyed. Knowing all this, and considering 
this state of things fatal to the cause of 
art, we have denounced the national exhi-_ 
bition, hoping to arouse the artistic public 
to protest against its corrupting system. 

“This great Spanish exhibition, for which 
the huge sum of $40,000 is given in prizes, 
instead of stimulating and bringing forth 
the best in art, instead of giving honor to— 
those who deserve it, has of late fallen into 
a labyrinth of utter futility in which the 
grotesque and the bizarre are foisted on 
the public as masterpieces of art. . 

“The medal is the initial point in this 
discrediting of national art. It so happens 
that the national exhibition medal gives a 
certain prestige to the one who receives it, 
especially in the provinces and among thes 
lesser art schools. This medal does a great 
deal of damage, due to the incompetence, 
the lack of genuine talent and the low 
standard of both perfection and character 
of those on whom it is bestowed, third-rate 
painters who are entirely unfitted to assume ; 
the reins of leadership.” : 
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Not “Legs” but ‘‘Less”’ 


“What galleries need is to show legs,” 
is the way an English newspaper quoted Sir 
Robert Witt, a trustee of the National Gal-_ 
lery, who made the opening address for the 
autumn exhibition at Brighton. What the 
connoisseur really said was, “What galleries 
need is to show less.” In commenting on 
the newspaper’s blunder Sir Robert asserted | 
that “not only in galleries, but elsewhere, 
are legs adequately, and more than ade- 
quately, displayed.” 

Galleries should show less, continued Sir 
Robert, for pictures should be properly 
spaced out if they were to be seen to ad- 
vantage. As a great French critic said, the 
space round a picture was like silence round 
music. 
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Dyottville Taylor Flask. 


In the days of Andrew Jackson, Zachary 
Taylor and the early statesmen of the re- 
public, the sturdy and undisciplined fathers 
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of the present American race used to drink 
a lot of hard liquor around election time. 
It produced enthusiasm—a national election 
was a vigorous event in those days—and was 
regarded as good to counteract the effects 
of the bad weather that usually prevailed. 
Political parties and candidates used to give 
it away the same as politicians now pass 
out cigars, and even the bottles carried the 
partizan motto of the campaign and the like- 
ness of the présidential nominee. 

Many of these bottles were produced at 
Dyottville, near Philadelphia, by the famous 
glass works developed by Dr. Thomas W. 
Dyott, who came to Philadelphia from Eng- 
land about 1800 as a bootblack and after- 
wards opened a drug store, made patent 
medicine and became a pillar of the com- 
munity until financial misfortune came in 
1838 and he had to serve three years in the 
penitentiary. 

The Pennsylvania Museum has a collection 
of these old whisky bottles, not only from 
Dyottville but from other early American 
factories. The rarest is the New England 
one made for the “Log Cabin Whisky” dis- 
tilled by E. H. H. Booze. And now the 
reader knows how a certain American word 


“With Long Oblivion Gone Dry,” These Flasks Are Not Forgotten 


Dyottville Eagle Flask. 


originated. The reproductions given here- 
with are by courtesy of the Bulletin pub- 
lished by the museum. 


Art In Bulgaria 


Reviewing the present trend of art in 
Bulgaria, A. Protitch, director of the Na- 
tional Museum at Sofia, writes in La 
Bulgarie (Sofia) : 

“The foundation of the new Bulgarian art 
lies in the picturing of domestic life. It 
is this genre that has combined in itself 
nearly all the other kinds of painting. It 
is in this genre that nearly all of our paint- 
ers have expressed themselves. 

“To what extent the painting of domestic 
scenes has taken possession of our art is 
proved by the fact that even portrait paint- 
ing, so highly prized by our artists before 
the Liberation from Turkey in 1878, as well 
as by the Bulgarian himself, who was ever 
ready to have his portrait painted, has dis- 
appeared nearly completely as a school of 
painting. 

“This predilection for genre paittings is 
explained by circumstances. The artists, and 
especially the foreign painters who came 
to our agrarian and democratic country the 
first years after its foundation, were attract- 
ed by the characteristic faces, rugged and 
swarthy, as well as by the angular fea- 
tures of our peasants, and took great in- 
terest in them. Our decorative national 
costume, our primitive country life, the var- 
jiety of our peculiar customs also contrib- 
uted. 

“The Government gave its preference to 
genre painting. Wishing to protect our 
ethnographic materials from the invading 
‘western culture, it gave this art a promi- 
nent place in the galleries of the museums, 
‘in the interiors of public buildings and in 
‘the art albums sent abroad. 

_ “The real creators of our genre paint- 
‘ing are Ivan Mrkvitchka, Ivan Anghélov, 
and Jaroslave Véchine. The first found the 
subject, the second penetrated into its mean- 
ig; the third elevated the painting of do- 
estic life to the height of real art. 

“Mrkyitchka came to us while quite 
‘oung, and developed his talent as a pion- 
, submitting to no other influence than 


his own artistic temperament, the virginity 
of our nature, and the patriarchal mode of 
living of our peasant. His first efforts were 
studies of the national costume, but as soon 
as he divested himself of ethnographic con- 
ceptions his style changed. This is par- 
ticularly true of his sketches of feminine 
types. Using conservative means, Mrkvitch- 
ka reproduced the well shaped and charac- 
teristic faces of our women, and their ex- 
pressive hands; and in lines simple and 
light he painted the national costume in a 
most elegant manner. It is in such paint- 
ings of peasantry that Mrkvitchka attained 
a height very rare indeed with us. 

“Anton Mitov has a predilection for re- 
unions of women peasants in market places 
and fairs. But what is more characteristic 
of him is that he prefers sunny days. For 
him the sun is indispensable, being the 
source of light which produces above every- 
thing else great shadows. Through large 
surfaces strongly lighted and with contrast- 
‘ng shadows Mitov has developed a strong- 
ly decorative conception of nature. 

“One of the most gifted of our artists, 
who has a very profound conception of our 
peasant and his tragic lot in his struggle 
with the soil and nature, is Ivan Anghélov. 
For him, neither landscape nor peasant is 
ever considered separately; they are bound 
organically together. 

“A master of human and animal forms, of 
landscape and light, is Jaroslave Véchine, 
and among the younger painters, whose 
style is more impressionistic, is Tzéno Tho- 
dorov and Nicholas Pétrov, while Valdimir 
Dimitrov is the first to be influenced by the 
style of Gauguin.” 


President of R. A. “Wide Awake” 


Sir William Orpen may sleep twelve hours 
a day, as told in the first number of THE 
Art Dicest, but Sir Frank Dicksee, presi- 
dent of the Royal Academy gets along with 
just half that much. In an interview in the 
London Daily Mail he asserts that he never 
gets to bed before 1 a. m. and is always up 
at 7 in the morning. Sir Frank is 73. 


Find Ancient Murals 


Medieval art that survived the vandalism 
of the puritans continues to come to light 
in England. Important recent discoveries 
in Hoxne Church, Suffolk, are described in 
the St. Edmundsbury and Ipswich Diocesan 
Magazine for November. The walls have 
been cleaned, and a remarkable series of 
wall paintings has come to light in the 
north wall above the arches which separate 
the nave from the north aisle. 

These paintings, the article suggests, prob- 
ably belong to the end of the fourteenth 
century or the first half of the fifteenth. 
Beginning at the west end opposite the 
south door is part of a large figure of St. 
Christopher crossing the river ‘with the 
child Christ on his shoulder. Such a figure 
of St. Christopher in this position is usual, 
but the next scene is most unusual, and at 
present it is impossible to guess its meaning. 
There is a large tree; two men—or devils, 
for one has a tail—seated on the ground at 
the foot, are sawing it through with a long 
two-handled saw. Above, there are branches 
on either side which sprout into dragons 
with bat-like wings, from the open mouths 
of which issue small figures of kings. At 
the top is seated the Savior in glory with 
sceptre and orb. 

Farther east are scenes in two tiers. The 
upper one is too broken to be intelligible, 
but it may be possible in time to interpret 
the lower one. At the left side a figure with 
staff in hand either meets or takes leave 
of another on the extreme left; then there 
is a figure with a bell, while in the extreme 
right is a seated figure, apparently the Vir- 
gin Mary Above the heads of these figtires 
are scrolls containing inscriptions, which 
will be difficult if not impossible to read. 
The fact that the inscriptions are in black 
letters suggests a date after the middle of 
the fourteenth century. The last scene to- 
wards the east seems to be a Doom or Last 
Judgment. A little of the rainbow can be 
disinguished, with the heads of many souls 
in the right side of the picture, 
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Borglum’s Mountain 
[Concluded from page 1] 


sculptors from them of the Hottentot Ve- 
nuses to him who made our Rima, is quite 
new. 

“Tn the Black Hills of South Dakota, 
a region of crags and gorges and cafons, 
where there was once more gold than there 
is now, a National Park is reserved. Some 
original brain has devised the scheme of 
carving upon the cliffs which it contains 
the heads of four presidents of the United 
States. They are to be much larger than 
human, some sixty feet from chin to fore- 
lock, if there is a forelock. Thus the bird- 
nosed heads which an anonymous race left 
on the lonely isles of the Pacific are beaten 
to a frazzle. Sixty feet of the profile of 
George Washington already looks out of 
the cliff, and beneath him we assume 
(though information is lacking) will be 
carved, ‘I did it with my little hatchet.’ Who 
are the other three chosen thus to be mag- 
nified with the Father of his Country we 
do not know. 

“Tact is plainly needed. However great 
the man, if he had anything in the nature 
of a beard we hope that South Dakota 
will cut him out. The thought of whiskers 
or chin-tuft on the sixty feet to a face 
scale is horrible. 

“But we are bound to condemn the whole 
plan. It may be very well for South Da- 
kota, which seems to have more cliffs than 
it knows what to do with, thus to deface 
nature; it was well enough for oriental 
despots to carve their glories on mountains 
in the desert wastes for the delectation of 
our archeologists. But we live in a small 
country, and we want all the cliffs which 
are still unspoilt safe from this monu- 
mental masonry. Nature, indeed, does 
sometimes imitate the human form. There 
is Dr. Syntax and Lord Brougham, so the 
imaginative say, in the granite at Land’s 
End. Somewhere above Brigue, in the 
Rhone Valley, there is, we shudder to 
recall, a futurist Queen Victoria. But 
this is no reason why we should be tempted 
to add contortions of our own.” 

Then follows the vision already quoted. 

In view of the Telegraph's manifest 
paucity of facts concerning the project, and 
before quoting from the Star, the following 
from the Chicago Tribune gives the “news” 
succinctly and up-to-the-minute : 

“Four colossal figures, three-quarters 
length, will be cut on the granite face of 
Mount Rushmore in South Dakota by Gut- 
zon Borglum of Stone Mountain fame and 
will comprise the great national monumen* 
to our continental develoy.nent, on which 
work is to be started in the spring. Five 
years will be required for completion, an 
entire season being devoted to each of the 
figures of Washington, Jefferson, Lincoln 
and Roosevelt, of which the faces alone will 
be sixty feet in height. The $460,000 for 
the carving will be raised by national sub- 
scription.” 

The Kansas City Star begins by referring 
to the famous controversy over the Stone 
Mountain sculptures, near Atlanta, Ga., con- 
ceived by Borglum as a monument to the 
fighters of the Confederacy, but turned over 
by him to Augustus Lukeman after he had 
a disagreement with the Southerners lined 
up behind the plan. Mr. Borglum had sub- 
mitted to an interview and the Star says: 

“Of the troubles that attended his work 
on the Stone Mountain Memorial in the 


New British Posters 


“Sheep-Raising in New Zealand,’ by Greg- 
ory Brown. 


The war in America on unsightly bill- 
boards causes keen interest to be felt here 
in the British poster movement, in which 
some of the best artists of the Empire have 
enlisted their services, not scorning to do 
“commercial work” to be hung in the great 
“out-door gallery.” 

Recently there was shown in the Royal 
Academy a collection of posters designed 
by well known artists for the Empire Mar- 
keting-Board, to advertise “Empire goods.” 
The posters, says the London Daily Express, 
will make their appearance on some 650 
sites on January 1. They are divided into 
two series—scenes of production and scenes 
of marketing. They will be contained in 
oak frames consisting of five panels. In 
the two outside panels will be two scenes 
of production, next to them two letterpress 
posters, descriptive of the pictures, and in 
the middle a scene of marketing. 

The pictures represent scenes in all parts 
of the British Empire, from George Sher- 
ingham’s “Canadian Apple Orchard,” to E. 
A. Cox’s “Sugar Growing in Mauritius” 
and Gregory Brown’s “Sheep Raising in 
New Zealand.” 


South, Mr. Borglum said little. The mon- 
ument will be there and it will be executed 
in accordance with his inspiration. That 
another hand may finish it is a disappoint- 
ment, but a trivialty to him. 

“America to Mr. Borglum is too vast, 
too vigorous and too youthful to tell any- 
thing except tremendous stories of itself. 
He believes the greatness of the men in a 
measure has been inspired by the greatness 
of the people and that the people have drawn 
their inspiration from the broad ruggedness 
of the land itself. In the Black Hills of 
South Dakota he is working on a monu- 
ment that will, as he expresses it, ‘strike 
one of the deep theme chords that have 
motivated our history.’ 

“‘To the glory of South Dakota,’ he 
says, ‘it may be recorded that that com- 
monwealth is paying for a mighty monu- 
ment within its borders which will not bear 
the likeness of a South Dakotan or the name 
of the state. From this pioneer Northwest, 
which the East has pointed to as crude, 
there has come a deep cultural feeling that 
never thought to be vainglorious. South 
Dakota sought to express itself, it had the 
natural canvass to present a mighty picture, 
and it desired to make that picture an ex- 
pression of the genius of America. 

“The monument will bear four figures— 
Washington, the creator; Jefferson, the ex- 
pansionist; Lincoln, the preserver, and 
Roosevelt, who, by completing the “passage 
to India,” fulfilled Columbus’ prophesy.’” 


Is It Sculpture? 


At just about the time that the customs 
officials in Boston were confiscating Eng- 
lish magazines because they contained ad- 
vertisements of liquor that was for sale in 
England, the customs officials in New York 
were telling Constantin Brancusi, Rouma- 
nian sculptor, he had to pay $240 duty on 
his “Golden Bird” because it was not sculp- 
ture and hence not entitled to free entry. 

New York art critics, among them Forbes 
Watson of the World and Henry McBride 
of the Sun called at the appraiser’s office 
and asseverated that the “Bird” not only 
was sculpture but great art. However, the 
appraiser pointed to the following legal de- 
cision, made when a dealer in carved marble 
benches tried to call his wares sculpture: 

“A work is not necessarily sculpture be- 
cause artistic and fashioned by a_ sculptor 
from solid marble. Sculpture as an art is 
that branch of the free fine arts which. 
chisels or carves out of stone or other solid 
material or models in clay or other plastic 
substance, for subsequent reproduction by 
carving or casting, imitations of natural ob- 
jects, chiefly the human form, and repre- 
sents such objects in their true proportions 
of length, breadth and thickness, or of 
length and breadth only.” 

Mr. Watson made this comment in the 
World: 

“Following the advent of Lehmbruch, 
the Germans have produced a number of 
exceedingly interesting sculptors who, like 
the late Mr. Lehmbruch, would not pass 
these childish legal limitations. And in 
France and America, sculptors who are by 
no means as advanced or ‘modernistic’ as 
Brancusi, would likewise find their works 
refused admittance. Indeed, it may fairly 
be claimed that the strongest movement in 
modern sculpture is directly opposed to the 
academic reactionary spirit of the legal 
statement as here set down, for the very 
idea of what for lack of a better word may 
be called expressionism, contradicts the idea 
of standardized forms and ‘imitation of 
nature.’ 

“Many, if not most, of the alive sculptors 
of today do not attempt to fashion from 
solid materials imitations of natural objects, 
They are interpreters, not imitators. Far 
from measuring their forms according to 
the dimensions of natural objects, they in- 
vent forms and develop them along the 
lines of the greatest expressiveness dic- 
tated by their own interpretative ideas.” 


Villagers Hide Titian 


Philip II of Spain, who owned forty 
Titians, presented one of them, a “Descent 
from the Cross,” to Bishop Quiroga, who 
took it to Mexico and installed it in the 
church that had just been erected in Tzint- 
zuntzan, fallen capital of the proud Taras- 
cans. All through the succeeding centuries 
the Tarascans guarded the painting day and 
night. For long periods the church would 
be closed to visitors. ( 

When officers of the federal government 
went to the church a short while ago to 
make an inventory, they found that the 
painting had been removed. The devout 
villagers merely shrugged their shoulders 
and the parish priest professed profound 
ignorance. The parish is poor, but it is 
said to have refused $200,000 for the pic- 
ture. 
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~ New York Season 


Besides the Boutet de Monvel exhibition, 
a digest of which appears elsewhere, the 
New York critics in the last fortnight de- 
yoted most space to the one-man shows by 
Edward Bruce, John Fergusson, and Max 
Kuehne, and to the industrial arts exhibi- 
tion at the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
and the “Childhood in Art” display at the 
Knoedler Galleries. 

* * x 

“The Tenth Annual Exhibition of In- 
dustrial Art at the Metropolitan Museum 
marks some progress,’ writes Elisabeth 
Luther Cary in the Times. “Both Amer- 
ica and art are more definitely placed than 
in former exhibitions. The series began 
in the wholly practical desire to show the 
public how useful the museum collections 
were in providing inspiration for original 
design. Motives found on armor turned 
up in neckties and looked very nice. Later, 
the museum broadened its initial idea and 
made the exhibitions opportunities to show 
objects designed and made in the United 
States, the exhibitor in each case being the 
manufacturer or designer directly respon- 
sible for the creation of the design. 

“That is where we now stand. The 
encouraging aspects of the present exhibi- 
tion are several. For one, the prevalence 
of plainness. This, we may as well admit 
with appropriate gratitude, is largely due 
to the contemporary movements in European 
art.” 
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* * * 


“The discovery of a hitherto unknown 
and highly gifted painter marks an es- 
thetic adventure worth the recording,” says 
Margaret Breuning in the Post. “When 
this painter proves—as is the case with 
John Duncan Fergusson, whose work is 
being shown at the Whitney Studio—to be 
an established artist with a long list of 
previous exhibitions in Paris, London and 
Glasgow, there is an added element of 
amazement that his work should have been 
so little known here. The vogue for for- 
eign artists seems to have stopped short 
at the Scottish boundary in our interna- 
tional shows. 

“Mr. Fergusson is introduced to us in a 
delightful foreword by Charles MacAr- 
thur, as one of those ‘dour, wind-bitten 
Scots—at least three parts granite. As 
well shake hands with Ben Lomond. There 
is great talk of integrity nowadays. Here 
it is.’ 

“Most of the paintings are landscapes of 
Scotland. If you know the country, you 
may feel that no one has painted it before. 
If you have yet to know it, this exhibition 
will hasten the acquaintance. 

“Such a canvas as ‘Where the Glen 
Begins’ is characteristic of much of the 
artist’s work. Big, bold rhythms, sharp 
contours that cut the skyline, tremendous 
masses of rock-ribbed hills that go tower- 
ing up into cloud layers—something monu- 
mental, aloof, tremendous in an aspect of 
nature. But there is such balance of color 
in these mauves, rose and blue and greens, 
such balance in this thrust and counter- 
thrust of curves and angles in the road, 
the slope of the hills, the gashed lines of 
ravines, and such charm in the pattern of 
light that the whole scene is illumined, 
joyous beguiling.” 

* * * 

Every time Edward Bruce has an exhi- 
bition the newspapers refer to him as a 
Successful business man who has returned 
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to his first love art. Forbes Watson in the 
World applies an antidote by saying that 
“the marks of the amateur have been en- 
tirely erased from the painting of Mr. 
Bruce.” 

The artist is essentially a modern in 
method, he has worked with Maurice Sterne 
in Italy, and his pictures are at home in 
the New Gallery. But whereas most mod- 
erns like ugly subjects, Mr. Bruce prefers 
pleasing ones. Therefore he wins the un- 
alloyed praise of Royal Cortissoz in the 
Herald Tribune, who calls the display “one 
of the most engaging exhibitions of the 
season. He is faithful to those scenes 
about Anticoli, in Italy, which appeared in 
the pictures he first showed in public a 
year or two ago, but he has extended his 
range and added Venetian and French im- 
pressions to the collection now on view. 
In them all he discloses the qualities of 
an artist with a fresh, personal vision. It 
is a genuine pleasure to encounter land- 
scapes so soundly painted and so original 
in character. But what we like most about 
these studies is their unforced, spontaneous 
balance. He is free, almost casual, and yet 
his pictures have a curious solidity. Prob- 
ably this is because he has so just a sense 
of the structural element in ground forms.” 

* OK OK 

Ralph Flint in the Christian Science Mon- 
itor thought Max Kuehne’s exhibition of 
recent landscapes at the Rehn Galleries was 
“by far and away the most important show- 
ing he has made. These canvases deal 
mostly with New England harbor scenes, 
and he has given them a ringing color 
quality and a fine luminous glow. While 
detail is definitely handled as such, yet the 
way in which the artist has swung his 
scenes together keeps the whole matter on a 
more than purely representational plane.’ 

Helen Appleton Read in the Brooklyn 
Eagle wrote: “Max Kuehne transforms 
the commonplace into something imagina- 
tion stirring, not by means of any romantic 
falsification of fact but by enveloping his 
subject with a curious luminous glow and 
by seeing the infinite variety of color which 
the dullest subject offers, provided one has 
the seeing eye.” 

* Ok Ox 

The fact that a child-portrait, “Pinkie,” 
by Sir Thomas Lawrence, sold for $388,500 
at the Michelham sale, thereby breaking all 
auction records, lent zest to the “Childhood 
in Art” exhibition at Knoedler’s. Large 
crowds attended. “Ranging as they do from 
the sixteenth century to the present day,” 
says the World, “they afford some rather 
interesting comparisons in the changes of 
attitude toward childhood. 

“To the painter of the sixteenth century 
the idea of exploiting the quaintness or 
‘cuteness’ of childhood did not present itself. 
Such a thought would have appeared un- 
dignified, if not unseemly. The child was 
represented sedately, the pose and costume 
as much as possible like those of an adult 
person. * * * Sir Joshua Reynolds al- 
ways shamelessly played up the darlingness 
of pretty children. Raeburn’s attack was 
healthier and more manly. * * * Sar- 
gent and Mary Cassatt both, in their very 
different ways, reflect the modern attempt .o 
understand child nature rather than to ex- 
ploit, sentimentalize or suppress it.” 

Beginning with the school of Clouet, the 
collection had examples by Gainsborough, 
Reynolds, Raeburn, Hoppner, Goya, Greuze, 
Corot, Renoir, Mary Cassatt, Whistler and 
Sargent, among others. 
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Alaskan Design 


Famous Totel Pole, Alert Bay. 


A tribute is paid to the art of the Alaskan 
Indian by H. R. Kniffen in the Art Center 
Bulletin. “Exquisitely sculptured with pre- 
cision of draughtsmanship,” he says, “the 
Alaskan totem poles make concrete the 
design concept of the Northwest artist. 
With amazing ‘ultra modernism’ the deco- 
rative relief carvers have generalized his- 
tory, mythology and phratry, and reduced 
nature forms to almost geometrical types, 
with color added as an emotional stimulant. 

“Totems are most often carved from an 
entire tree such as the yellow cypress or 
cedar. The paints used consist of widely 
different colors of natural origin—animal, 
mineral and vegetable. These are mixed 
with fish oils, for the most part. Different 
tribes excel in special color making, and in 
consequence colors are frequently exchanged 
Viewed as works of art, it is at once ap- 
parent that these carved and painted forms 
are abundant with structural art quality, and 
may be analyzed by the distinctly traditional 
standards.” 

Of the use and nature of totem poles, 
Mr. Kniffen says: “They are highly rev- 
ered because they carry the tribal emblems, 
and what a coat-of-arms or armorial crest 
means to an aristocrat, the totemic symbols 
mean to the native Alaskans. In general, 
totemism is recorded history, either family 
or tribal, with legendary symbols of com- 
memorative art. The genealogical totem 
poles are usually placed directly in front 
of the owners’ house and, as the name sug- 
gests, give the pedigree of the occupants 
within. 

“When studying the symbolic story told 
on a totem, one must begin at the top and 
there meet the female division first, as the 
wife’s totem always crowns the pole; next 
the husband’s, and so on down until every 
important member of the family is ac- 
counted for. A native may see at a glance 
the tribe from whence the mother came 
and also the clan relations and marriages.” 
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THE GREAT CALENDAR OF AMERICAN EXHIBITIONS — 


[Copyright by Tue Art Dicest] 


Laguna Beach, Cal. 


LAGUNA BEACH ART ASSOCIATION— 
Dec.—Paintings by Laguna artists. 


Los Angeles, Cal. 
LOS ANGELES MUSEUM— 


Dec.—Early American art; Paisley shawls; 


Blanding Sloan; Franz Mare; Leo Katz. 
Jan.—International Photographic {{xhibition. 


Jan.-Feb.—Modern French water colors; archi- 


tectural and allied arts exhibition. 


Feb.—National exhibition miniatures, auspices 
Cal. Society of Miniature Painters; Mc- 
Donald Wright; Morgan Russell; Gordon 


Craig; Duncan Gleason. 


March—International exhibition, ‘Print Makers 
Society of California; paintings, Thomas 


Eakins. 

AINSLIE GALLERIES (BARKER BROS.)— 
Dec.—Landscapes, Charles L. A. Smith. 
Jan.—Paititings by. Inness, Wyant, Murphy. 
Feb. 1-17—Paintings by Maynard Dixon. — 
March—Exhibition, Contemporary Californians. 

BILTMORE SALON— 


To Dec. 25—John Hubbard Rich. Ss 
Dec. 27-Jan. 22—‘‘Painters of the West. 


Jan. 24-Feb. 12—Memorial exhibition, Charles r 


M. Russell. ; 
Feb. 14-March s—Kathryn Woodman Leighton. 
March 7-26—Jack Wilkinson Smith. 

March 28-April 16—Clyde Forsythe. 
April 18-May 7—Aaron Kilpatrick. 
May 9-28—Barse Miller. 


Oakland, Cal. 


OAKLAND ART GALLERY— : 
Jan.—‘Twenty Modern European Artists.” 
Feb.—Fifth Annual Exhibition. 
March—Paintings, “Society of Six.” 
April—Paintings, Zubiaurre brothers. 
May—Macdonald Wright; Russell. 
June—Walrich pottery. 


Pasadena, Cal. 
PASADENA ART INSTITUTE— 


Dec.—Pasadena Soc. of Artists; Manior; Cot- 


ton; Barton; Miller; E. Wachtel; M. K. 
Wachtel, p 
Jan.—Pasadena Soc. of Artists; Ada Champlin; 
Hanson Puthuff; Haldane Douglas; R. N. 

Burnham. 
Feb.—Exhibition by Pasadena Artists. 


GRACE NICHOLSON’S GALLERIES— 


Dec.—Tibetan banner paintings; Old Chinese 


portrait; old prints; Lucille Douglas. 
Jan.—Cole Collection, Tibetan portraits. : 
Jan. 17-31—Miss A. F. Patterson; Ida Curtis. 


Jan. 26-Feb. 15—Zubiaurre brothers; Victor 


Charreton; Aaron E. Kilpatrick. 
Feb. 14-28—Marie B. Kendall; old masters. 


March—Chinese and Persian art; under-sea 


paintings, Zarh Pritchard. 


San Diego, Cal. 


FINE ARTS GALLERY— 
Nov. 15-Dec.—Loan exhibition oriental art. 
Dec.—Paintings, Zubiaurre brothers; Art Guild; 
illustrations, Joseph Paget Fredericks. | 
Jan.—‘The Blue Four,” Kandinsky, Feininger, 
Jawlensky, Klee; exhibition from Grand Cen- 
tral Galleries; Blanding Sloan. 

Feb.—znd annual exhibition, Southern Cal. ar- 
tists; etchings loaned by H. W. Foote. : 
March—Mrs. Jesse C. Locke memorial; Spanish 

and American etchings from Keppel’s. 
April—Woodcut designs, Gordon Craig; oriental 
rugs; stage decorations. 


San Francisco, Cal. 


CALIFORNIA PALACE, LEGION OF HONOR 
Dec.—Loan collection 18th. C. French objects. 
Dec.-Jan.—ist exhibition, selected American 

paintings. 

BEAUX ARTS GALLERIE— 

Until Dev. 31—Drawings, school children of 
Mexico. 
Jan. 1-15—Paintings, Lucien Labaudt. 

GUMP GALLERIES— 

Feb. 17-March 7—Paintings, Zubiaurre brothers. 


Denver, Col. 


DENVER ART MUSEUM— 
Dec.—Paintings, Albert Gos; Hungarian prints; 
“Sun Paintings,’ Pansy Stockton. 
Jan.—Paintings, Mr. and Mrs. Botke; Camera 
Club; ‘‘Paris Prize” designs, Beaux Arts Ins. 
Feb.—Church art; art for children. 
March—Japanese prints; coinage. 
April—Persian pottery. 
CYRUS BOUTWELL GALLERIES— 
Dec.—Etchings by George Elbert Burr. 


Hartford, Conn. 


WADSWORTH ATHENEUM— 
Dec. 6-26—Exhibition of shawls. 
Jan. 3-30—The 1926 accessions. 


Washington, D. C. 


CORCORAN GALLERY OF ART— 
Dec. 18-Jan. 16—31St annual exhibition, Wash- 
ington Water Color Club. 


Jan. 23-Feb. 20—36th annual exhibition, Society 
of Washington Artists. 
GORDON DUNTHORNE— 
Dec.—Etchings and drypoints by Cadwallader 
Washburn; 30 English and American etchers. 
Jan. 5-22—Ernest Haskell; Alice Huger Smith. 


Orlando, Fla. 


ORLANDO ART ASSOCIATION— 
Dec. 17-Jan. 3—Alice Huger Smith. 


Atlanta, Ga. 


ATLANTA ART ASS’N (HIGH MUSEUM)— 
Dec. 15-31—First view, permanent collection. 
Jan. 9-23—Exhibit, Southern States League. 


Savannah, Ga. 


TELFAIR ACADEMY, ARTS AND SCIENCES 
Mch.—Exhibition, Am. Fed. of Arts. 


Chicago, Ill. 
ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO— 


Dec. 9-Jan. 24—Survey of print accessions. 

Dec. 21-Jan. 24—Special exhibitions, Rene Men- 
ard, Willian Ritschel, Gjura Stojana, Mary 
Cassatt; Arts Club of Chicago. 

Jan. 1-15—-Early American glass, auspices An- 
tiquarian Society. 

Jan. 27-March 8—Chicago Society of Etchers. 

Feb. 3-March 8—31st annual exhibition, Ar- 
tists of Chicago and Vicinity. 

March 15-April 17—Exhibition, auspices Arts 
Club of Chicago; 150 paintings from Eu- 
ropean section Carnegie Internationl; paint- 
ings, Giovanni Romagnoli; New Mexico 
Painters; sculpture, Paul Manship. 

April 28-May 30—Arts Club of Chicago; Chi- 
cago Camera Club; 7th international water 
color exhibition; George H. Macrum. 

June 7-21—School of the Art Institute. 

June 25-Aug. 31—Chicago Architectural Exhi- 
bition League. 

July 15-Sept. 15—Exhibitions, H. Leon Roecker, 
Frederick Tellander, J. Jeffrey Grant, E. T 


Grigware. 
CHICAGO GALLERIES ASSOCIATION— 
Dec. 20-Jan. 8 — Modernist art, William 


Schwartz, Angarola, Minnie Harms Neebe. 

Jan. 13-29—Geo. A. Aldrich, Oskar Gross, Edw. 
Grigware. 

Feb. 2-19—Stark Davis, Roy Collins. 

Feb. 24-March 1o—Anna Lee Stacy, John F. 
Stacy, Maynard Dixon. 

March 15-April z—Charles Dahlgreen, Frank 
V. Dudley. 

April 5-23—Modernist Art, Josephine Reich- 
mann, Agnes Potter Van Ryn. 

May-June—Semi-annual exhibit, artist members. 


MARSHALL FIELD GALLERIES— 
Jan. 10-22—Chicago No-Jury Soc. of Artists. 
CHESTER H. JOHNSON GALLERIES— 
Dec.—Garden and flower pictures, Mabel Key. 
Jan.—Paintings by Leopold Survage. 
THOMAS WHIPPLE DUNBAR GALLERIES— 
Dec.—Water colors, Edward K. Williams, Emily 
Groom. 
Jan.—Paintings by Louis Kronberg. 
Dec.-Jan.—Etchings, Warren Davis, Ryder, C. 
A. Schutz. 
HAMILTON PARK CLUB HOUSE— 
March—Exhibition, Chicago Society of Artists. 


Decatur, Ill. 


DECATUR ART INSTITUTE— 
Dec.—Water colors, All-Illinois Society. 
Jan.—Oils, sculpture, All-Illinois Society. 
Feb.—Paintings, Henry S. Eddy. 
March—Women Painters and Sculptors Soc. 
April—Group from Newhouse Galleries. 


Peoria, Ill. 


PEORIA ART INSTITUTE— 
Dec.—Annual exhibition, Peoria artists. 


Springfield, Ill. 


SPRINGFIELD ART ASSOCIATION— 
Dec.—Portraits, Henry Salem Hubbell; land- 
scapes, Henry S. Eddy; flower paintings, 
Carl H. Campbell. 
Jan.—Women Painters and Sculptors Society. 
Feb.—Paintings by California Artists. 


ILLINOIS STATE MUSEUM— 
To Jan. 2o—The Illinois Academy of Fine Arts. 


Fort Wayne, Ind. 


FORT WAYNE MUSEUM— 
Dec.—Paintings, William H. Singer. 
Jan.—Thumb box show, Columbus Art League. 
March—Water colors, Ohio artists. 
April—Paintings by Richmond, Ind., artists. 
May—Adams, Garber, Higgins, Scudder. 
June—Fort Wayne Art School exhibit. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


JOHN HERRON ART INSTITUTE— 
Dec.—Theo. C. Steele memorial; Wayman 
Adams, Victor Higgins, Garber, Scudder. 
Jan.—Forty-third Annual Exhibition of Amer- 
ican Oils; “One Hundred Am. Etchings.” 

Feb.—Indiana Society of Architects. 
March—Indiana Artists and Craftsmen; ‘Fifty 
ee Gr she Ect 
pr.—Ritschel; Bohm; French drawings, litho’s. 
I sPOals Ive vee ACO, GALLERIES— 
Dec. z20-Jan, 1—Paintings, Wayman Adams, 


Louisville, Ky. 
J. B. SPEED MEMORIAL MUSEUM— 
Jan. 15-29—Opening exhibition by Louisville 
Art Association. . 


New Orleans, La. 


ISAAC DELGADO MUSEUM— 
Dec.—Blanding Sloan prints. 
Feb.—Landscapes, Theodore J. Morgan. 
March—z6th ann’l show, Art Ass’n of N. O. 
May—Exhibition, Southern States Art League. 


Brunswick, Me. 


BOWDOIN MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS— 
Dec. 13-20—‘‘Fifty Prints of the Year.” 


Portland, Me. 


SWEAT MEMORIAL MUSEUM— 
December—Paintings, J. Eliot Enneking. 
March—Annual Photographic Salon. 
April—Annual exhibition. 


Baltimore, Md. 


BALTIMORE MUSEUM OF ART— 
Dec. 14-Jan. 30—Sculpture, Ronnebeck; busts, 
Grafly; prints, Ernest Watson; Canadians. 
Feb. 8-March 6—Annual exhibition, Baltumoe 

Water Color Club; Italian black-and-whites. 
March 9-April 3—Modern American paintiigs 
from Duncan Phillips Collection. 
April 16-May 12—Fifty prints of the year. 
May 3-29—Bellows memorial exhibition. 
MARYLAND INSTITUTE— 
Dec. 15-27—Sketches, Evening Sun contest. 


Boston, Mass. 


MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS— ; 
To Dec. 24—Ballard Collection Oriental Rugs. 
Jan. 5-Feb. 1—Sculpture, Paul Manship. 
Feb.—Juliana Cheney Edwards col. of paintings. 
March 1-20—Society of Arts and Crafts. 
Apr. 6-19—Paintings, Copley Society. 
BOSTON ART CLUB— 
March 16-31—Society of Water Color Painters. 
SOCIETY OF ARTS AND CRAFTS— 
Feb. 15-28—Photographers’ Guild. 
April 1-14—Weavers’ Guild. 
April 15-30—Wax miniatures, Ruth Burke. 
May 1-14—Needleworkers’ Guild. 
CASSON GALLERIES— 
Dec.—Paintings of the South Seas, Harry L. 
Huffman; flower paintings, Nelly L. Murphy. 
Jan.—Old masters; Bellows lithographs. ; 
ROBERT C. VOSE GALLERIES— 
Dec. 6-24—Landscapes by Walter Koeniger. 
HORTICULTURAL HALL— 
Feb. 16-28—‘*‘Sculpture and Gardens,’’ joint ex- 
hibition by Boston Society of Sculptors, 
Boston Society of Landscape Architects and 
Mass. State Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
GUILD OF BOSTON ARTISTS— ® 
Dec. 13-24—Paintings, Frederick A. Bosley. 
Dec. 27-Jan. 8—Paintings, Charles Bittinger. 
Jan. 10-22—Paintings, Lilla Cabot Perry. & 
Jan. 19-Feb. 8—Water colors, Sarah C, Sears. 
Jan. 24-Feb. 5—Paintings, Edmund C. Tarbell. 
Feb. 7-19—Paintings, George L. Noyes. : 
Feb. 9-March 1—Water colors, Aiden IL. Ripley. 
March 7-19—Sculpture, Cyrus E. Dallin. N 
March 21-April 2—Paintings, Gertrude Fiske. 
April 4-16—Paintings, Charles Hopkinson. 4 
April 18-30—Paintings, Ernest L. Major. | 
DOLL. & RICHARDS— 
Dec. 1-28—Old English sporting prints. 
Dec. 7-23—Persian art. ee 
Dec. 29-Jan. 11—Water colors, C. Scott White. 
Jan. 5-18—Pastels, Kate Leah Cotharin; water 


colors, Charles Emile Heil. : ‘3 
Jan. 12-25—Paintings, A. Sheldon Pennoyer.. 
GOODSPEED’S BOOK SHOP— S 
Dec. 6-25—Etchings and prints. rf 
M. L. WALKER ART GALLERY— 
Dec.—Early Am. and English portraits. 
ST. BOTOLPH CLUB— u 
Dec. 13-29—Sculpture, Richard Recchia. 
Jan. 17-31—Woodward, Sutton, Lavalley. 
Feb.—Ripley, Bate, Keyes, Walsh, Parke. § 
Northampton, Mass. : 
HILLVYER ART GALLERY— z 
Dec. 13-20—Desiderio da Settignano photo- 
graphs by Clarence Kennedy. A 
Jan. 4-12—‘‘Fifty Prints of the Year.” 


Springfield, Mass. e 
JAMES D. GILL. GALLERIES— ‘ 
Dec.—Fall exhibition, American artists.- 
Wellesley College, Mass. = 
FARNSWORTH MUSEUM— % 
Jan. 5-Feb. 1—Reproductions of Modern Arh 
March—Etchings by Lucy Dodd Ramberg. 4 
Worcester, Mass. 
WORCESTER ART MUSEUM— 
Dec. 5-26—Oriental paintings and textiles. 
Detroit, Mich. 


DETROIT INSTITUTE OF ARTS— 
Dec. 1-20—French art of the 18th. century. 
Jan.—Annual Exhibition, Michigan artists. 
Feb.—French artists, 1830-1927. 
Apr. 13-May 30—Annual American art. 
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OHN HANNA GALLERY— 
Jan. 24-Feb. 7—Henry R. Poore. 

TLLIAM O'LEARY GALLERIES— 

- Dee.—Charles M. Russell; Rosa Bonheur. 
_ Jan.—Jap. prints, panels; Whistler; Haden. 


$ Grand Rapids, Mich. 


GRAND RAPIDS ART GALLERY— 

~ Dec.—Exhibition, Grand Rapids artists; water 

colors, Raymond Crosby, Blanche McMullen. 

a ees nines. Gustave Cimotti; rugs. 

- Feb.—Annual exhibition from Chicago Art In- 
stitute; Chicago Society of Etchers. ’ 
March—N. Y. Soc. of Painters; 100 etchings. 
April—Henry R. Poore; Ethel F. Mundy. 


Muskegon, Mich. 


HACKLEY GALLERY OF FINE ARTS— 

- Dec.—Ann Arbor artists; Coptic textiles. 

_ Jan.—Grand Rapids artists. 

_ Feb.—New York Society of Painters. 
March—Paintings from Chicago’s 39th annual. 
April—Paintings, Henry S. Eddy. 


St. Paul, Minn. 


STEVENS ART GALLERY— 

Dec.—Etchings, bronzes, Emil Fuchs; etchings, 
drawings, Ralph Fletcher Seymour; paintings, 
Abrahamsen, Hayley Lever, Gred G. Gray. 

Jan.—Works by St. Paul artists. 

Feb.—Flower paintings, Mrs. Barnes. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


ST. LOUIS ARTISTS’ GUILD—_ 

Nov. 14-Jan. ro—Annual exhibition. 

SHORTRIDGE GALLERY— 

Dec.—Paul King, Matilda Browne, Jane Peter- 
son, Charles W. Dahlgreen, Bela Mayer, 
Russell Cheney. i 

Jan.—Joseph Birren; European etchings. 

Feb.—Paintings, George Ames Aldrich. 

March—Paintings, Henry R. Poore. 


Omaha, Neb. 


ART INSTITUTE OF OMAHA— 
Dec.—sth annual exhibition, Nebraska artists. 
Jan.—George Bellows memorial. 


Santa Fe, N. M. 


SANTA FE MUSEUM— 
Dec.—Olive Rush, Warren 
Nelson, Effie Hart. 


Montclair, N. J. 


MONTCLAIR ART MUSEUM— 
Jan.—Paintings by the “Cragsmoor Group.”’ 


Newark, N. J. 


NEWARK MUSEUM— 
_ Dec.—Pewter; porcelain; 
Early American life. 
Jan.—Recent gifts to museum. 
Feb.—Ballard collection, oriental rugs. 
March—Art Center of the Oranges. 
June—Contemporary American paintings, J. 
Ackerman Coles bequest. 
FP. KEER GALLERIES— 
Dec.—Mezzotints, etchings, water colors. 


Albany, N. Y. 


INSTITUTE OF Hly1ORY AND ART— 
Jan. 7-27—Paintings, Alice R. Huger Smith. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


BROOKLYN MUSEUM— 
Nov. 20-Jan. 2—JInternational exhibition of 
-_ modern art, arranged by Societe Anonyme. 
Dec. 7-Jan. z—11th. annual exhibition, Brook- 
lyn Societv of Etchers. 
Jan. 9-31—Woodcuts by Gordon Craig. 
Jan. 29-Feb. 27—International exhibition of 
water colors, pastels and drawings. 
BKN. SOCIETY MINIATURES PAINTERS— 
March—Annual exhibition, Hotel Bossert. 
Baan’ INSTITUTE— 
Dec. 8-31-—Reproductions of Holbein drawings; 
16th century textiles. 
Jan. 6-22—Paintings by Olaf Olsen. 
Jan, 27-Feb. 16—“The Painters and Sculptors.” 
Feb. 22-March 11—Marines, Whitney Hubbard. 
March 3-24—‘Fifty Books of the Year.” 
To Dec. zo—Water colors, A. O. Tamplough. 
March 30-April 27—Bkn. Society of Artists. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
ALBRIGHT ART GALLERY— 
Dec.—Hamilton collection. 
Jan.—Buffalo Soc. Artists; Camera Club. 
Feb.—International Modern Exhibition. 
April 24-June 1r9—Selected American paintings. 


G Elmira, N. Y. 


ARNOT ART GALLERY— 

_ Jan.—Paintings by Sigurd Skou. 
_Feb.—Etchings by Alfred Hutty. 
“March—Water color flower subjects. 


_April—Water color exhibition. 


New York, N. Y. 


MERICAN FINE ARTS BUILDING— 

an. 3-16—American Water Color Soc. and N. 
_ Y. Water Color Club; N. Y. Soc. of Painters. 
an. 23-Feb. 13—Annual exhibition, Allied Ar 
tists of America. 

eb. 14-March 7—36th annual exhibition, Na- 
tional Ass’n of Women Painters and Sculptors. 
arch 25-April 18—1o2nd annual exhibition, 
National Academy of Design. 


E. Rollins, Naomi 


Colonial kitchen and 


METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART— 
Nov. 9-Jan. 2—Joseph Pennell memorial. 
Dec. 4-Jan. 5—American industrial art. 
Jan. 17-Feb. 7—Modern Swedish decorative art. 
Jan. (begins 1oth)—Embroidered waistcoats. 


GRAND CENTRAL PALACE— 
Feb. 21-March s5—Forty-second annual exhibi- 
tion, Architectural League of New York. 


PUBLIC LIBRARY— 
Dec.—Mary Cussatt’s drypoints and color prints. 
THE ART CENTER— 
Dec.—‘‘Fifty Illustrated Books.” 
Dec. 16-31—N. Y. Society of Ceramic Arts. 
Jan. 1-30—International Cotton Exposition. 
Feb. 1-15—Paintings by 12 Japanese Artists. 
Feb. 1-28—Commercial printing, American In- 
stitute of Graphic Arts. 
April 24-30—New York Guild 
of Bookworkers. 
May—Annual Exhibition of Advertising Art. 
June—International Salon of Photography. 


MUNICIPAL ART GALLERY— 
Jan 9-Feb. 14—An. exhibition, Ass’n for Culture. 
Feb. 19-Mch. 6—‘‘The Painters and Sculptors.” 


SOCIETY OF INDEPENDENT ARTISTS— 
March r1-April 3—11th annual exhibition, Wal 
dorf-Astoria Hotel. 


NATIONAL ASS’N OF WOMEN PAINTERS 
AND: SCULPTORS (70h. 6G2end St.) 
March 27-April 11—Margaret Law. 


SALMAGUNDI CLUB— 
Jan. 21-Feb. 4—Annual auction exhibition. 
Feb. 11-March 4—Annual oil exhibition. 
March 12-30—Annual water color show. 


MACBETH GALLERIES— 
Dec. 7-27—Water colors, etchings, bronzes. 
Dec. 28-Jan. 1o—Mystic (Conn.) group. 
Jan. 11-31—lLandscapes, Chauncey F. Ryder. 
Feb. 1-14—‘Thirty Paintings by Thirty Artists.” 
HOWARD YOUNG GALLERIES— 
Dec. 11-31—Group of American and foreign 
masters. 


C. W. KRAUSHAAR GALLERIES— 
To Dec. 27—Water colors by 16 artists. 

EHRICH GALLERIES— 
Dec.—‘‘Paintings of the Madonna.’”’ 


MONTROSS GALLERY— 

Dec. 13-24—Paintings, Marion Monks Chase. 

KNOEDLER GALLERIES— 

Dec. 13-31—Old French and English 
prints. 

Dec. 27-Jan. 8—Water colors of flowers, Mrs. 
A. Stewart Walker. 

ARTHUR ACKERMAN & SON— 
Nov.-Dec.—Water color drawings by Rowland- 

son, Elyse Lord, J. D. Knap. 

DUDENSING GALLERIES— 

Dec. 13-Jan. 1—Water colors by John Kellogg 
Woodruff, Henry Winslow, Herman Trunk. 

Jan. 3-22—Paintings by William Schulhoff. 

Jan. 24-Feb. 12—Paintings by Arnold Wiltz. 

Feb. 14-March 5—Paintings, Clarence Johnson. 

March 7-26—Glazed terra-cotta, Carl Walters; 
paintings, E. B. Ulreich. 

March 28-April 16—Thelma Cudlipp Grosvenor. 
April 18-May 7—Paintings, Zubiaurre brothers. 
INTIMATE GALLERY (Anderson’s)— 
To Jan. 15—Recent developments 

Marin. 

WILDENSTEIN GALLERIES— 
Jan.—Modern paintings, Ingres to Picasso. 

THE GALLERY OF P. JACKSON HIGGS— 
Dec. English and Dutch portraits by old mas- 

ters; Italian and Flemish primitives. 

THE NEW GALLERY— 

Dec. 21-Jan. 8—Paintings by Merton Clivette. 
Feb. 15-March s5—Paintings by Thomas H. 
Benton; mural designs, History of America. 

FREDERICK KEPPEL & CO.— 

Nov. 23-Dec. 30—Etchings by Joseph Pennell. 

ARTHUR H. HARLOW & CO.— 
Dec.—Etchings of dogs, Marguerite Kirmse. 

KENNEDY & CO.— 

Dec.—Old English color prints after Morland. 

BABCOCK GALLERIES— 

Dec.—Cabinet paintings, American artists. 

GRAND CENTRAL GALLERIES— 

Dec. 9-24—Screens, Robert Chandler; paintings, 
Dean Cornwell, Roy Brown. 

ARDEN GALLERY— 

Until Jan. 1—**Conquest of Mexico”? murals, by 
Victor White. 

WEYHE GALLERY— 

Dec.—Paintings, Moselsio; drawings, Toppi. 
Jan.—Paintings by Alfred Maurer. 

N. Y. LEAGUE FOR HARD OF HEARING— 
Jan.—Paintings, Pauline B. Williams. 
Feb.—Landscapes, Natalie Peck. 

CATHERINE LORILLARD WOLFE CLUB— 
Dec.—Summer work by members. 

ARTISTS GALLERY— 

Dec.—Group exhibition, Modern Americans, 
Jan.—Paintings by John Carroll. 

HENRY REINHARDT & SON. 
Jan. 15-31—Loan exhibition of old and modern 

masters, El Greco to Matisse. 

ANDERSON GALLERIES— 

To Dec. 25—Paintings by Bernard Boutet de 
Monvel. 
SOCIETY OF ARTS AND CRAFTS— 
March 1-10—Photographers’ Guild. 
April 16-30—Weavers’ Guild. 
May 16-30—Needleworkers’ Guild. 


Sketch Club; 
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MARIE STERNER GALLERIES— 
Dec.—Paintings, drawings, old and modern. 
F, VALENTINE DUDENSING— 
Dec.— Water colors by Pajot. 
Jan.—Retrospective exhibition, Henri Matisse. 


Rochester, N. Y. 


MEMORIAL ART GALLERY— 
Dec. 15-Jan. 23—Gifford Beal; ‘Tibetan paint- 
ings; Women Painters and Sculptors; coinage. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


SYRACUSE MUSEUM— 

Dec.—Paintings by Sigurd Skou. 
Jan.—Etchings, statuary, Emil Fuchs. 
Feb.—Modern wood block prints. 
March—Intern’] water color exhibition. 
April—Canadian painters, 60 canvases. 
May—Paintings by Emma Ciardi. 
June—Adams, Garber, Higgins, Scudder. 


Yonkers, N. Y. 


YONKERS ART ASS’N (Yonkers Museum)— 
Noy. 15-Dec. 20o—Small paintings, sculpture. 


Akron, O. 


AKRON ART INSTITUTE— 
Dec.—Paintings by Scott; Persian rugs. 
Jan.—Enneking exhibition. 
Feb.—Exhibition, Adams, Garber, Higgins. 
Mch.—Dayton Soc. of Artists; Del. River Ar- 

tists. 

April—Ohio Water Color Society. 
May—Exhibition, Akron artists. 


Cincinnati, O. 


CINCINNATI ART MUSEUM— 
Dec.— Duveneck Society; etchings by Zorn; 
international water color exhibition. 
January—Ohio Water Color Society. 
March—Work of Ohio-born women. 
May—Thirty-fourth Annual Exhibition. 

A baeGLOSSONa IR. COLIGALELERLE <— 
Jan. 17-29—Paintings, Charles C. Svendsen. 
Feb. 14-26—Paintings by Reginald Grooms. 
Feb. 28-March 12—Paintings by Frank Myers. 

TRAXEL GALLERIES— : 
Jan. 3-8—Caroline Lehmer. 

Jan. 1o-22—Harry Thokler. 
Jan. 29-Feb. 12—Cincinnati Women’s Art Club. 


Cleveland, O. 


CLEVELAND MUSEUM— 
Nov. 30-Jan. 4—Ralph T. King memorial. 
Jan. 4—Feb. 14—For’n section Carnegie Int’n’l. 
May—Cleveland Society of Artists. 
June—Contemporary American paintings. 
LINDNER ART GALLERY— 
Dec.—Annual exhibition, Womens Art Club. 


Columbus, O. 


COLUMBUS GALLERY OF FINE ARTS— 
Dec.—Paintings, Carl Lawless, Arthur Meltzer; 
annual thumb-b»x show, Columbus artists. 

Jan.—N. Y. Society of Painters. 

Feb.—‘Fifty Prints of the Year; black-and- 
whites, Columbus Art League; Photo-Pictor- 
ialists of Columbus. 

March—Paintings from the Sesqui-Centennial. 

April—Historic textiles from Brocklyn Museum; 
theatre art and masks. 

May—17th annual exhibition, Columbus 
League; paintings, Harry J. Westerman. 


Dayton, O. 


DAYTON ART INSTITUTE— 

Dec. 12-30—Sixty Prints (Providence, R. I®). 

Dec. 15-Jan. 2—Ohio Water Color Society. 

Dec, 31-Jan. 26—Persian Shawls; Birdseye View 
of Coinage. : 

Jan. 4-23—Loan show, Portraits of Daytonians. 

Jan. 25-Feb. 18—Dayton Women Painters. 

Jan. 28-Feb. 17—Bronze reproductions, Greek, 
Roman; wax portraits, Ethel Frances Mundy. 

Teb. 20-Mar. 14—C. O. Woodbury’s etchings, 


lithographs; Joseph Pennell lithographs. 
Mar. 15-Apr. 4—C. and J. A. Botke, paintings. 
Apr. 6-24—Swiss pictures, Albert Goss. 
Apr. 30-May 25—TI*uropean posters. 
June 7-28—N. Y. Society of Painters. 


Toledo, O. 


TOLEDO MUSEUM OF ART— 
Dec.—Ohio-born women artists. 
Dec. 15-Jan. 16—Fjaestad exhibition, 
Jan.—Black-and-Whites, Italy-America Society. 
Feb.—Dewitt and Douglass Parshall: Ohio water 
color show; Toledo Camera Club. 
March—Canadian artists. 
April—Ninth annual Toledo exhibition. 
June-Aug.—rsth an. exhibit, American paintings, 
MOHR GALLERIES— 
Dec. 11-Jan. 5—Modern American paintings. 
Jan. 5-15—Helen J. Niles. 
Feb. 15-March 1—Harry Leith-Ross. 
March 1-15—Chester Hayes, French landscapes. 
March 15-April 1—Henry R. Poore. 
April 1-15—The Athena Club. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


PENN. ACADEMY OF THE FINE ARTS— 
Jan. 3o0-March 20—r122nd. annual _ exhibition, 
Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts. 

THE PENNSYLVANIA MUSEUM— 
Dec.—Objects from Paris international exhibi- 
tion Modern Decorative and Industrial Arts. 


[Concluded on next page] 
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Irish Dispute 

When Sir Hugh Lane, debonair Irish art 
connoisseur and expert, perished in the Lu- 
sitania tragedy in 1915, he bequeathed 
thirty-nine important paintings, some of 
them renowned old masters, to the Na- 
tional Gallery in London. A codicil of his 
will changing the beneficiary to the Mu- 
nicipal Gallery of Dublin, which he had 
founded in 1907, was held invalid because 
it was not witnessed. Many hold that 
England is morally bound to turn the pic- 
ures over to Ireland. 

Controversy over the matter has now 
broken out afresh. Lady Gregory has 
written a pamphlet entitled “Case for the 
Return of Sir Hugh Lane’s Pictures to 
Dublin,” and Mr. Cecil Harmsworth in an 
insistent article in the Daily Mail urges that 
the English government now act. This 
newspaper editorially says: 

“No fair-minded man with the facts be- 
fore him can doubt for a moment that 
Ireland’s claim to the pictures is over- 
whelmingly strong. It is a plain matter of 
right and justice to return them to Dublin 
without delay. There has never been the 
slightest doubt that Sir Hugh Lane was 
heart and soul an Irishman and desired to 
benefit his native city.” 


Carnegie Collections Ready 


The Carnegie Corporation of New York 
has announced that art collections worth 
$100,000 were ready to be sent out to 
twenty colleges in the United States and 
Canada for use in the teaching of art. The 
collections consist of 1800 reproductions in 
photograph and color facsimiles of the 
greatest works in architecture, sculpture 
and painting; fifty original prints repre- 
senting different processes and schools from 
the sixteenth century to the present; a set 
of textiles in thirty-five pieces dating from 
antiquity to the present day; and two hun- 
dred books on the art of every period and 
people. 


Providence’s V enus 


Greek Statuette of Venus. 


This beautiful bronze statuette of Aphro- 
dite, a Greek masterpiece and dating from 
the second century B. C., is the outstanding 
purchase of the year made by the museum 
of the Rhode Island School of Design, at 
Providence. For many years it was known 
to archaeologists only by a plaster cast made 
long ago, the original having dropped out 
of sight in Russia. This cast came to the 


The Great Calendar 


* [Concluded from preceding page] 


Dec.—Chinese paintings, Sung and Ming. 
THE PRINT CLUB— 
Dec. 6-24—Christmas exhibition. 
Dec. 27-Jan. 2—Etchings by William Strang. 
Jan. 3-17—“Fifty Prints of the Year.” 
Jan. 19-29—Prints of cats by modern masters. 
SOCIETY OF ALLIED ARTS— 
Dec. 1-15—-Work by Zwick, Beacham, Braymer, 
Connor, Linke, Lyons, Nelson. 
Dec. 15-31—Work by Nortenheim, Hofstetter, 
O’Brien, Koller, Blum, Pietz, Renner, Richter. 
Jan 1.-15—-Work by Mason, Lovegrove, Stewart, 
Sutton, Molind, Till, McKinney, Mann. 
ART CLUB OF PHILADELPHIA— 
Dec.—Thirty-third Annual Exhibition. 
Jan. 7-27—Mrs. Arrah Lee Gaul Brennan. 
Feb. 4-25—‘‘Ten Philadelphia Painters.” 
March 4-25—Burt Vaughn Flannery, Robert 
Riggs and associates. 
April—Exhibition by painter members. 
ART ALLIANCE— 
Dec. 10-Jan. 1—Water colors, Birger Sandzen. 


Erie, Pa. 


ART CLUB OF ERIE— 
elie wie by five artists. 
arch—Exhibition, Erie artists. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE— 

Feb. 1r0o-March 1o—Annual Exhibition, 
ciated Artists of Pittsburgh. 

March 1g9-April 17-Annual photographic salon 
of the Photographic Section of the Pittsburgh 
Academy of Science and Art. 

WUNDERLY BROTHERS— 
Dec. 6-20—Frank Gardener Hale, jewelry. 


Asso- 


Providence, R .I. 

R. I. SCHOOL OF DESIGN— 
Dec.-Feb.—Early American furniture, Goddard. 
Dec.—F. A. Turner collection of Oriental rugs. 
Jan.—Joseph Pennell memorial exhibition. 
Feb.—‘“‘Fifty Prints of the Year.” 

PROVIDENCE ART CLUB— 

Dec. 7-26—Annual show, little pictures. 
Jan. 4-16—Hope Smith, Drury, Frazier. 


Charleston, S. C. 


GIBBES MEMORIAL GALLERY— 
Apr. 7-May 1i—Seventh annual 
Southern States Art League. 


Memphis, Tenn. 

BROOKS MEMORIAL ART GALLERY— 
December—Memphis artists; Birren. 
Jan,—Canadian artists; drawings, Lillian W. 

Hale; wax miniatures, Ethel Frances Mundy; 

Edith Rockefeller McCormick’s historic laces. 
February — Paintings from Metropolitan Mu- 

seum; Turkish and Indian shawls. 
March—Max. Bohm. 
April—George Bellows Memorial. 
May—William Ritschel; ‘‘too Etchings.” 
June—New York Society of Women Painters. 
July and August—Taos Society of Artists. 

Houston, Tex. 

MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS— 

Dec.—Prints, Baumann; oils, C. P. Gruppe. 
Jan.—Grand Central Art Galleries exhibit. 
Feb.—George Bellows Memorial. 
March—Theodore J. Morgan; Boyer Gonzales. 
April—Matisse drawings and etchings. 


Fort Worth, Tex. 


FORT WORTH MUSEUM OF ART— 
Jan. 5-Feb. 5—Annual exhibition of paintings. 
May 5-June s5—zoth annual, Texas Artists. 


Ogden, Utah. 


FINE ARTS GALLERVY— 
Dec.—J. T. Harwood; J. A. T.; Everett; Cal- 
vin Fletcher. 


exhibition, 


® 
Pas Oy ere 


Big Illinois Show 


A special train carried artist members of 
the Illinois Academy of Fine Arts from 
Chicago to Springfield, the state capital, for — 
the opening of the exhibition of 340 works — 
of painting and sculpture at the new Illinois 
State Museum. The reception was a big 
social event. Addresses were made by Dr. 
A. R. Crook, curator of the Museum; J. F. 
Cornelius, president of the Academy, and 
Oskar Gross, the portrait painter. The 
latter said, according to the Chicago Post: 

“This state of Illinois has progressed in 
so many ways with which you are all fa- 
miliar, that there is nothing left but the 
progress of art. Italy has always been to 
us the country of art, but America is fast 
coming into its own, and in this country's 
rapid climb Illinois must play its part.” 

The success of the exhibition is due to 
co-operation between Dr. Crook and Mrs. 
Mary E. Aleshire, manager of exhibitions 
for the Academy. 


attention of Salomon Reinach, distinguished 
French expert and director of the St. Ger- 
main Museum in 1898, and he wrote of it 
in the Revue Archéologique. ‘Twenty-seven 
years later the original was brought to him 
by a dealer, having appeared in the market 
in Vienna, following the cataclysm of the 
world war. Mons. Reinach then wrote at 
length on the work for a publication of the 
“Fondation Eugene Piot.”. 

It is believed that a Russian nobleman 
acquired the statuette in Italy considerably 
more than a hundred years ago. 

The museum Bulletin, in considering the 
acquisition, remarks that, “like all the Hel- 
lenistic works, the statues of Aphrodite show 
her not so much as a goddess, but as a 
representation of female beauty at the 
height of its powers. This was Praxiteles” 
gift to the world, and those who came after 
him followed his example. Small wonder 
then that in many details one thinks of 
Praxiteles as he studies the bronze.” 


Jan.—Hafen collections. 
Feb.—LeConte Stewart. 
March—Group exhibition, 36 artists. 


Salt Lake City, Utah. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE GALLERY— 
Dec.—Lee Greene Richards; Utah Women 
Painters; Henri Moser. : 
Jan.—Florence Ware; Ruth Harwood. 
Feb.—Alfred Lambourne; water colors. 
April—Mary ‘Teasdel. 
MERRILL HORNE GALLERY— 4 
Dec.—Miriam Broks Jenkins; Waldo Midgley; 
Mahonri Young. , 
MEMORIAL BUILDING GALLERY— : 
Dec.—A. B. Wright. 
UNIVERSITY OF UTAH GALLERY— d 
Jan—Lee Greene Richards; Laurence Squires. © 


Norfolk, Va. j 


NORFOLK SOCIETY OF ARTS— + 
Dec.—Exhibition from National Arts Club. j 
Jan.—Loan exhibition of arts and crafts. 7 
Feb.—Paintings, Miss Turner; sculpture, Miss 

Frishmuth. 


Madison, Wis. 
: 


MADISON ART ASSOCIATION— 3 
Dec. 1-Jan. 15—Paintings, William S. Schwartz. 
Jan. 15-Feb. 15—Paintings, Willard Metcalf. ' 


Milwaukee, Wis. ; 


: 

MILWAUKEE ART. INSTITUTE— 3 
Dec.—Sculpture, Emil Fuchs; paintings, Wil 
lard Metcalf, Emil Fuchs, Eugene Siggins, 


Gertrude Copp. 
Dec. 15-Jan. 15—Paintings, Elmer A. Forsberg. 
Jan.—Persian pottery; art for children; paint 
ings, George H. Macrum; Winthrop Turney. 
Jan. 15-Feb. 15—Sculpture by Louis Mayer. 
Feb.—Nat. <Ass’n of Women Painters an 
Sculptors; paintings, Gustave Cimiotti; pain 
ings selected by Louis Bliss Gillet. 
MILWAUKEE JOURNAL GALLERY— 
Dee: & Feb|—Paintings by 16 members 0: 
Madison Art Association. j 
March—Portraits by Merton Grenhagen. 
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Found at Pompeii 


The Newly Found Statue. 


In the excavation of a house situated on 
the via del l’Abbondanza in the City of 
Pompeii, a wonderful statue of a young 
man has just been discovered. It stands 
gear a pillar in the same position as on the 
lay before the city was buried under the 
ava of Vesuvius, 79 B. C. The statue 
vanks among the most beautiful specimens 
xf antique art found in recent years. It is 
mtirely undamaged with the exception of 
he objects the statue was holding in its 
aands—two torch holders in the form of 
treat tendrils. 

Many art experts believe the newly dis- 
sovered masterpiece is a creation of the fa- 
nous Greek sculptor Phidias or—at least— 
hat it belongs to this master’s school. 


New Hope Artists in Exhibit 


Works by the New Hope group of paint- 
rs will feature the January exhibitions at 
he Philadelphia Art Alliance. There will 
’e special displays of the paintings of John 
*, Folinsbee and R. Sloane Bredin. A gen- 
ral exhibition of prints, sculpture and paint- 
rs will include examples by Lathrop, Gar- 
rer, Spencer, Colt, and Adolphe Borie. 


Ww 


Ralph Pulitzer eaguires Bruce’s “Subiaco” 
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“Subiaco,” by 


At the end of the first week of the ex- 
hibition of paintings by Edward Bruce at 
the New Gallery, New York, twenty-one 
of the twenty-seven canvases were sold. 
The first to find a purchaser was “Subiaco,” 
which is considered by the artist to be his 
most successful effort toward “rhythmic” 
painting. The buyer was Ralph Pulitzer, 
who also acquired “Peasant Barns.” “Sub- 
iaco” is a very large canvas, being five feet 
wide. 

Mr. Bruce apparently has lived down the 
curse of having been a successful business 
man before he turned to art. His exhibi- 
tion met the approval of all the New York 
critics, from the conservative Mr. Cortissoz 
to the liberal Henry McBride, and in point 
of sales more than duplicated the artists’s 
success last year at the Scott & Fowles Gal- 
leries. 

Duncan Phillips purchased two pictures 
from the exhibition for the Phillips Me- 
morial Gallery in Washington and Adolph 
Lewisohn bought the “Anticoli and Roviana.” 


Open to Advertising 


On February 1 THe Arr Dicest will be 
able to guarantee a paid circulation TWICE 
that of any other weekly or semi-monthly 
art periodical in America; and on that date 
as columns will be opened to advertising. 
It has appeared without advertising because 
it desired to be under obligation to no one 
save tts subscribers. It now has a business 
commodity—advertising—to offer, which it 
will sell on a straight business basis. Space 
in THe Dicest will be worth more than 
the price charged, and it will be sold strictly 
on the understanding that no editorial favors 
are to be extended to advertisers, 


Edward Bruce. 


As Others See Us 


[Translated from an article by Ramon 
Perez de Ayala in La Esfera of Madrid.] 


The United States are known in the Old 
World for their moving pictures and their 
newspapers; if not by their own newspapers, 
at least by the reflection, imitation, and par- 
ody of them, inasmuch as the greater part of 
the European press has copied the form and 
informative style of the newspapers on the 
other side of the Atlantic. Neither the 
moving picture nor the press is a defective 
medium by which to judge the United 
States, and one may arrive thus at a know- 
ledge not far removed from reality—that is, 
if we may credit what one of their writers 
has said: “The films and newspapers supply 
ninety-nine percent of the Americans with 
ninety-nine percent of the ideas which are 
of use in this life.” 

But other more authentic and reserved 
manifestations of American culture remain 
almost unknown to the Europeans. For in- 
stance: Do works of art in the United States 
display original and unmistakable character- 
istics?—Is there such a thing as American 
painting? Which is the same thing as in- 
quiring: Are Americans good judges on 
the question of art in general and painting 
in particular? I would not hazard a reply. 
It might be well, however, to note certain 
elements of judgment. At the present mo- 
ment there are a great many prominent 
painters in the United States. Let us recall 
Davies, the unfortunate Bellows, Speicher, 
Fromkes. The latter is a lover of Spain. 
About three years ago he exhibited, with a 
unanimous and somewhat uncommon suc- 
cess, his paintings on Spanish subjects, in 
the Modern Museum of Madrid. At present 
he is among us, endowed with a singular 
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power and great mastery, pursuing his work 
of interpreting Spanish types and landscapes. 

American painters have either been form- 
ed in Europe, or else in the United States, 
following the direction and mastery of the 
European schools. Does this mean that 
there is no school of American painting 
with its own peculiar physiognomy? Not 
at all. There is a school of classic Spanish 
painting in spite of the fact that the Spanish 
masters learned from the Italians, and these 
in turn from the Byzantines. 

With reference to the relation between the 
painter and the public in America, the prob- 
lem rests on the fact of whether the public 
feels as proud and vainglorious of its paint- 
ers as, let us say, the Florentine public 
some centuries ago, felt proud of Cimabue, 
or whether the American public feels the 
same pride for its art as it does for its 
Morgan, Rockefeller, Ford, Roosevelt and 
Douglas Fairbanks, that is, for its banks, 
its industries, its politics, and its biological 
optimism. 

The American museums are much poorer 
than the European ones in the matter of an- 
tique art. But a curious phenomenon may 
be observed in the modern works of art 
which—naturally—are abundant there. There 
is a wonderful assortment of this pseudo- 
modern art—an extension of the old art 
which is sometimes referred to as academic. 
But there are, likewise, and in a greater 
proportion than in the European museums 
of modern art, magnificent examples of 
what is termed independent or free art. 
When the Impressionists were being greeted 
with sneers in Paris, and, therefore, in all 
artistic Europe, the Americans took over 
the product of their work. In American 
museums and private collections one may 
find a greater number of paintings of the 
impressionistic era than in any other country 
in the world. Does this mean that Ameri- 
cans have a more experienced and apt taste 
in perceiving and enjoying the new aesthet- 
ic styles? This inference appears to be 
contradictory to a great many facts. How 
can we, then, explain the American prefer- 
ence for Impressionism in view of the fact 
that few European connoisseurs enjoy it? 

We must not forget that the two poles 
around which the social conduct of Ameri- 
cans revolves are ostentation of wealth and 
ostentation of originality. To an American, 
poverty is unhappiness, opprobrium, a dem- 
onstration of the worthlessness of the indi- 
vidual. In all the towns of the Old World 
there exists the proverb: “Poverty is not dis- 
honor.” This maxim does not apply in the 
United States. And they are right, inas- 
much as, due to the constitution of society 
in the United States, those who cannot col- 
lect at least a little capital are really good 
for nothing. At the same time that he 
identifies poverty with dishonor, the Amer- 
ican would believe himself unhappy if he 
were convinced that he is more or less equal 
to any other man in any other country. In 
order to feel happy he must believe himself 
of an entirely distinct nature. He must, 
therefore, conduct himself, reason, and react 
.n an original and unexpected manncr. Gen- 
erally, all originality is reduced to thinking 
the opposite of anyone else, which may be 
compared to believing you are wearing a 
new dress because you have turned the old 
one inside out. 

And this is the paradox of the American: 
he is a man who submits himself with the 
greatest faith to all forms of routine, and 
who opposes with the greatest routine all 
the usually accepted opinions. He reasons 
in this manner: “Such a thing is what the 


majority of people like, as is shown by the 
fact that they pay the most for it. I, how- 
ever, like it better than anyone else, and the 
proof of that is that I pay more for it than 
anyone else.” And then: “Such a thing 
pleases nobody. It pleases me, therefore, my 
taste is diametrically opposed to everybody 
else’s,” 

These are two opinions which indicate a 
childish phychology. How can these two 
conceptions be reconciled? They appear to 
be contradictory, but, upon examination, 
they are not. Both of them are simply a 
form of ignorance of where to turn to in af- 
fairs of superior culture. The American, in 
comparison with other men, has to be su- 
perior (which implies equality of nature 
and difference of quality); and he has to 
be distinct (he then ceases to be superior 
because in the heterogenous there are no 
hierarchies; one cannot say which is su- 
perior, a keg of wine or a sewing machine). 
It is perfectly intelligible that the American, 
with respect to what is nearest him in pos- 
ition, should assert himself superior; and 
with respect to what is nearest him in origin 
should try to demonstrate himself as diff- 
erent, 

An American considers himself superior ‘to 
a Japanese, naturally. But he considers him- 
self much more superior to a Latin Ameri- 
can, due to the fact that he is in a nearer 
position to him. On the other hand, an 
American considers himself different from 
a Latin American but different in a greater 
degree from an Englishman, because the 
latter is nearer to him in origin. But the 
fact that the United States is the most pow- 
erful country in America does not impose 
the corollary that an American is always 
better than a Costa Rican. Nor does the 
fact that the United States separated from 
England mean that the temperamenal clay 
of the American is different (save in his 
greater ingenuity and youth—or childish- 
ness) from that of the Anglo-Saxon. The 
epigrammatic Oscar Wilde said “Americans 
think they are entirely different from the 
English; but they are really alike in every- 
thing—save their language.” With the lat- 
ter shot he was maliciously alluding to the 
Boston writers who prided themselves on 
purer English than that of England itself. 


Boston Independents 


Boston now has a Society of Independent 
Artists, which will hold its first annual ex- 
hibition January 16 to February 6 “open to 
all artists without selection of work by a 
jury and without the creation of distinction 
among exhibitors through the awarding of 
prizes.” In its prospectus the society says 
that “the demands of the artists for an ex- 
hibition to which all may send is not great- 
er than the desire of the public to know 
all phases of American production.” 

A fine old stable on Beacon Hill is being 
remodelled for the gallery. About 100 art- 
ists have joined so far, among the well 
known members being Eugene Speicher, 
Howard Giles and George Biddle. Dues for 
active members are $5 a year, and the same 
for associates. Any painter, sculptor, etch- 
er, lithographer or other worker in the 
graphic or plastic arts, no matter where re- 
siding, is eligible. Exhibits must be re- 
ceived at 40 Joy street by January 8 or o. 

The officers of the Boston Society of In- 
dependent Artists are: Jane Houston Kil- 
ham, president; Carl Gordon Cutler, vice- 
president; William Brooks Hazelton, treas- 
urer; Frances R. Porter and Martha E. 
Crocker, secretaries. 


Saving Santa Fe 


There is tragedy in Santa Fé, N. M., and 


there is comedy. The artists and the old 
timers are up in arms against an Amazonian ~ 


invasion, and the realtors and the Chamber 
of Commerce are at issue with them. For 
the clubwomen of nine states, be it known, 
have proposed to make Santa Fé their 


“summer capital” (this old, old town on a 


high plateau with pure, pure air), and the 
artists and old timers fear that the “atmos- 
phere” of the place is about to be sacrificed 
to the Great God Profit. 

Santa Fé, the City of the Holy Faith of 
Saint Francis, objects, in the language of 
Witter Bynner, to becoming a “modern cul- 
tural colony” or a “summer university.” 
“Resident artists and writers,’ he says in 
the New York Times, “like John Sloan, 
Mary Austin, Will Shuster, Alice Corbin, 
B. J. O. Nordfeldt, Andrew Dasburg and 
myself, and visiting artists, like Sinclair 
Lewis, Vachel Lindsay, Harriet Monroe and 
Willa Cather, are only a minor element of 
the agitation, in which natives, oldtimers 
and new-comers of all sorts are a unit.” 

“Not only the Old Santa Fé Association, 
mainly of English-speaking residents,” con- 
tinues Mr. Bynner, “but also the Centro de 
Cultura and the Union Protectiva of Span- 
ish-speaking residents, are out shoulder to 
shoulder, building a wall against the at- 
tack. 

“When the clubwomen of nine states com- 
bine into a group and decide that they want 
Santa Fé as a Summer refuge, a place 
where they may study and play and breathe 
clean air, a ‘spiritual capital’ to which they 
may add their own ideals of living and 
thinking—with so powerful an organiza- 
tion advancing, the artists and their fellow- 
citizens are no longer supine. They rally 
to the defense, they close the rusty gates.” 

At this point the reader should be told 
that one of the floats in the vivid parade 
during the September Pasatiempo, Santa 
Fé’s Mardi Gras, was called “The Culture 
Club of Keokuk,” a satire on a group of 
clubwomen held spellbound by a Swami. 

Mr. Bynner does not put concrete blame 
on the “clubwomen of nine states,” who 
thus seek to make Santa Fé popular and 
populous. Instead he philosophizes, at the 
expense of the other sex: 

“As long as men are immature enough to 
organize their Rotarian or Kiwanian groups 
for the promulgation of culture, women, it 


seems must advance or mark time in the 
same way. One sex has to be approximately — 


as foolish as the other. While male indi- 
viduals lend themselves to collective bana!- 
ity, women individuals must keep pace; 
while the men have their lunches, their songs 
and their hours, the women must have their 
teas, their lectures and their minutes. It js 
all in the natural and amusing order of 
events.” 


More Than America’s Share 


“I have just added a handsome Corot 
to my treasures,” a Back Bay gentleman 
remarked to his friend, according to the 
Boston Transcript. 

“Not one of the forty-one hundred, I 
hope,” returned the other. 

“What do you mean?” 


“T was thinking of the remark of a 
famous English expert and art critic: ‘In 
his lifetime Corot painted nine hundred — 


landscapes, five thousand of which are in 
the United States.’” 


; 


{ 
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San Francisco Has Great Exhibition of American Painting 


les 
af eS us a at 


“Lady in Green Velvet,” by Abbott Thayer, and “Portrait of Mrs. Augustus Saint-Gaudens and Her Son, Homer,’ by John 
S. Sargent. Lent by Homer Saint-Gaudens, Director of Carnegie Institute. 


San Francisco at the California Palace 
of the Legion of Honor is having its first 
great comprehensive exhibition of Ameri- 
can painting, which will continue through 
January. Other American museums, San 
Francisco private collectors and the big art 
dealers of the country have lent fine ex- 
amples, and the beautiful museum built by 
the late Adolph B. Spreckels -and his wife, 
Alma de Bretteville, on the heights over- 
looking the Pacific, is affording an aesthetic 
treat the city is enjoying in the fullest. 

The exhibition was organized by Mrs. 
Cornelia B. Sage-Quinton, the director. 
From the Examiner we learn that pictures 
have been lent by the Metropolitan Mus- 
eum of New York, the Detroit Institute of 
Art, the Worcester Art Museum, the AI- 
bright Art Gallery of Buffalo, the City Art 
Museum of St. Louis, the Cleveland Mus- 
eum, the John Herron Art Institute of In- 
dianapolis, Carnegie Institute of Pittsburgh, 
the Hackley Art Gallery of Muskegon, 
Mich. and the Cincinnati Art Museum, 
which provided a fine group of Duvenecks. 

The dealers who lent works include the 
Macbeth Gallery, the Ferargil Gallery, the 
Kraushaar Galleries and the Milch Gal- 
leries of New York and the Vose Galleries 
of Boston. 

Among the San Francisco connoisseurs 
who lent pictures are Herbert Fleishacker, 
Mrs. Alma de Bretteville Spreckels and 
Colonel Charles Erskine Scott Wood. 

The best review of the exhibition to 
reach Tue Art Dicest is that of Junius 
Cravens in the Argonaut, who describes the 
display as “of great educational importance 
and of exceptional interest from many as- 
pects. Not only do we find there many fa- 
miliar paintings from collections all over 


the country, canvases that some of us have 
seen in New York, Chicago, Detroit, In- 
dianapolis and elsewhere, as well as repr >- 
duced in print, but a perusal of this col- 
lection has a chronological value leading 
one to and giving one a perspective of the 
trend of contemporary art. There has al- 
ways been a ‘modern art’ and there always 
will be. Art is only modern today; to- 
morrow it is already old fashioned, merely 
another stone in the wall. 

“This is more or less true, of course, 
throughout the history of the arts, but a 
representative collection of American paint- 
ings leads one to consider contemporary art 
with a more calm reserve, a more just 
consideration, for it gives one a glimpse of 
what it has come from and where it is go- 
ing. This is not the least of the benefits to 
be derived from the current show. 

“One of the sidelights is an opportunity 
to trace the influence of painters like Whist- 
ler. There is but one of his pictures shown, 
‘Study in Rose and Brown.’ This happens 
to be one of our favorite examples of his 
work—but what figure painting by him is 
not? When we turn from it to J. J. Shan- 
non’s ‘Miss Kitty’ or to William Chase’s 
‘Portrait of Mrs. Chase’ and see the ghost 
of Whistler shadowing them darkly we 
know why Whistler is the master and why 
painters like Chase irritated him. 

“Through more than two hundred canvases 
shown one may construct fairly completely 
the entire history and development of Amer- 
ican painting during the last hundred years. 
William M. Hunt (1824-1879) is about the 
earliest painter represented. His ‘Head of 
a Boy’ has been contributed to the exhibi- 
tion by Charles Erskine Scott Wood of San 
Francisco, and it is interesting to note fur- 


ther that Colonel Wood has lent more can- 
vases than have come from any other ore 
source, about twenty in all. 

“As in all such general collections, there 
are many examples of the illustrative or 
narrative school, photographically realistic. 
This school possibly reaches its intellectual 
and technical best, and therefore its least of- 
fensive expression, in such painters as Ed- 
win Abbey: ‘The Penance of Eleanor, 
Duchess of Gloucester’ is a characteristic 
example of his work. But whatever may 
be said for or against Abbey and his con- 
temporaries it is in the general type of 
painting that we find all the best reasons 
for revolt, for the birth of so-called Mod- 
ernism in general. Paintings such as Gari 
Melchers’ ‘The Wedding’ are stuffy and 
oppressive as tinted photographs. This type 
of painting ebbs low enough in things like 
‘The Cardinal’s Portrait’ by Toby Rosen- 
thal, but it reaches its lowest worst in ‘Nude’ 
by William Paxton, which produces no emc- 
tion save a saccharine nausea. That such 
bad art as this should be hung in a repre- 
sentative American show is an affront to thie 
intelligence of the public. 

“But let us shudder, and turn to pay trib- 
ute to the many fine things shown, and to 
the many men represented who have con- 
tributed their best energies to the develop- 
ment of American painting, not alone 
through their own canvases but also through 
their endeavor to help and teach others. It is 
not possible to list them all here, but we 
note names like Kenyon Cox, Charles Haw- 
thorne, Robert Henri, William Forsyth, 
Frank Duveneck and half a score of others 
in passing. Perhaps they are not all great 
painters, but they have woven something 
imperishable into our background through 
liberal giving of what they had to give.” 
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France’s Tribute 


[Tue Art Dicest in the two preceding 
numbers presented American estimates vf 
Monet. Here is a digest of the French view 
prepared by Mr. Hamlin.] 


When an artist dies who, in his lifetime, 
was noted for painting a lily pond, or a hay- 
stack, or a cathedral, at different hours of 
the day in order to study and show the serial 
differences in the unity of light, it would 
seem natural to apply the same method to 
the man himself and view him-under the 
rising and the setting sun of his day. But 
with Claude Monet the light came from 
within, and while the tributes which ap- 
peared in the Paris press on the day after 
Monet’s death on December 5 paid some 
attention to his biography, one received 
little impression of a genius ripening under 
the rays of its surroundings. 

Indeed almost the only adverse note, per- 
haps to be dismissed as a product of the 
moralistic school of criticism, was in itself 
an indirect tribute to the steel-like power of 
the man. M. Louis Vauxcelles, in Excel- 
sior, believes that we want to know what 
an artist thinks of the universe, what ideas 
are in his mind behind the portrait or the 
landscape that he paints. “It is that which 
draws us to a ‘Tintoretto, a Vermeer, 
a Mathias Grtinewald, a Rembrandt, a 
Chardin, Delacroix or Cézanne. These art- 
ists . . . have in common one virtue which 
the Impressionist lacks: the human presence. 
Behind their work, they are there; we rec- 
ognize them, and with them, ourselves. The 
man is too absent from the works of the 
great Monet.” 

But the artistic task which Monet saw 
before him was primarily impersonal and 
not such as easily to release or bring for- 
ward “the human presence.” M. Jean Bo- 
trot, in Le Journal, quotes Tintoretto’s say- 
ing that “one buys colors at the merchants, 
but not light,” and then says: “If the task 
of the painter is to create from light, Claude 
Monet was the painter par excellence. Syn- 
thesizing all that which was form and con- 
tour, sacrificing purity of line to brightness 
of tone, he was properly speaking a magi- 
cian of light.” That same idea is developed 
by M. Henry Bidou, in the Journal des Dé- 
bats: “He employes all the devises of magic. 
He decomposes colors, he subdivides matter 
in bright touches, he tears white to pieces 
prismatically, he passes boldly from the 
color seen to a certain color felt at the base 
of the real, but often brighter and truer. 
That is the technique of the series called 
the ‘Mills’ (1891). But that of the ‘Water- 
lilies’ is entirely different. There the 
strokes, far from remaining diversified, are 
blended, melted into a single substance of 
an infinite delicacy almost liquid, spread 
upon a very absorbent base. In the ‘Cathe- 
drals’ it is the minute drawing of each ston: 
that serves as a support for the light. One 
might say that, having to paint the three 
elements, air, water and stone, Claude Monez 
had sought three different processes, each 
suited to its object. 

“He thus attained extreme refinement in 
analysis, but one must not forget that that 
light which modulates in all the colors is one 
and, giving to the canvases its unity, makes 
of them at the same time masterpieces of 
harmony, balance and construction, as were, 
before Monet, the Lorrains and the Turners. 
However paradoxical it may seem, one can 
paint light only on a solid architecture. 
Otherwise it wastes away and is lost. How 
firmly founded the ‘Cathedrals’ are and how 


simple those paintings are in their complex- 
dtyal eeeeters 

“Each artist creates a world, Monet, es- 
caping from earthly paths, built a universe 
of light. That light varies in stone and 
flower. It becomes the mist of the dawn 
around the ‘Nettle Island.’ It becomes snow 
at Vetheuil, poplar foliage beside the Epte. 
It becomes the fog of London and the 
smoke of the Saint-Lazare station. It takes 
on a thousand forms, resolves into all the 
colors of the rainbow; it is a dazzling cos- 
mos and yet remains essentially itself. 
Monet has done to Nature what, in “The 
Tempest,’ the ‘sea did to Ariel: purifying it 
of everything corruptible, he has changed 
it into something marvellous and brilliant.” 

That idea of changing Nature appears also 
in the tribute of M. Guy Mounereau, in the 
Echo de Paris: “It is not enough to say 
that Monet worked according to Nature; 
he burglarized Nature. He installed him- 
self in the open field or beside a stream and 
followed, stage by stage, the transforma- 
tions of the light. 

“Courbet, who saw him one day setting 
up in a field a system of pulleys to manage 
the enormous canvas which was to become 
the ‘Lunch in the Forest,’ could hardly be- 
lieve his eyes.” That contrast of both cnar- 
acter and methods between Courbet and 
Monet is also referred to by M. Thiébault- 
Sisson, in Le Temps: “The enthusiasm of 
Monet for the painter of Ornans cooled 
from that moment when Courbet, whom he 
had consulted about a study of a nude in the 
open air, advised him to paint the figure 
in the studio and later surround it with a 
background of foliage. Monet would not 
adopt the subterfuge. Intransigent as he 
always was, he ceased to ask advice from 
a master whom he continued to admire, but 
who refused to understand that the light 
outdoors can be studied only from nature, 
and from that moment he undertook to fly 
on his own wings.” 

Monet’s unwavering devotion to his ideal 
is recognized also by M. Louis Léon-Mar- 
tin, writing in Le Petit Parisien. After re- 
ferring to the time when Renoir and Monet 
lived for a year chiefly on potatoes which 
they raised themselves, he says: “During 
more than 25 years (up to 1889), he 
struggled against the terrible difficulties of 
ordinary life, and he had, like his friends, 
the admirable courage to strive, to struggle 
not to die, without ever yielding anything 
of his ideal. Monet was one of those art- 
ists who cannot satisfy themselves by going 
to the public, but who find their pride and 
the fulfillment of their faith in raising the 
public up to themselves.” 

“Ror more than a quarter of a century,” 
says M. Rene Chavance, in La Liberté, “his 
glory has been without a cloud. New schools 
have arisen. The law of reaction has given 
birth to conceptions opposed to those of 
the Impressionists. But Claude Monet re- 
mains unassailable in his grandeur.” His 
identification with Impressionism is again 
remarked by, among others, M. Roger Dar- 
denne, in Le Figaro; who, after calling 
Monet the most illustrious representative 
of Impressionism, says: “Perhaps no other 
one has pushed so far the analysis of color; 
the subtlety of his eye, his aptitude to per- 
ceive the variations of light and the most 
delicate nuances has perhaps never been 
equalled.” 

M. Albert Flament says in L’Intransigeant : 
“Monet, the contemporary of Rodin, died, at 
86 years of age, the last of a heroic gener- 
ation of unselfish, brave, vibrant men re- 
lated to Delacroix and the romantics and 


> 


Another Holbein 


Another romance of the auction room is_ 
related by the London newspapers. A 
painting sold at Sotheby’s last May as a Sir 
Anthony More (Antonio Moro) and bought 
by Mr. Frank Sabin, the well-known deal-— 
er, for £5,000, has been authenticated by 
Dr. Wilhelm von Bode and other experts 
as a portrait of Queen Mary, daughter of 
Henry VIII, by Holbein. Dr. von Bode, 
who is head of the Kaiser Friedrich Mu- 
seum, and the greatest living authority on 
Holbein, estimates the value of the portrait 
at £50,000, according to the London Times, 
and “assumes that it will be sold in Ameri- 
ca, where another Holbein recently fetched 
£60,000.” [This refers to the picture 
bought by the Detroit Museum, already re- 
produced in Tue Art Dicest.] 

This newly found Holbein was among 
the pictures belonging to the late Rosalind 
Countess of Carlisle. Mr. Sabin’s per- 
spicacity was keen, because a large number 
of picture dealers competed for the “Sir 
Anthony More.” 

“When it was acquired,” says the Daily 
Mal, “it was covered by thick layers of 
dirty varnish which completely hid the bril- 
liant blue background so typical of Holbein’s 
portraiture. The whole picture is enamel- 
like in quality, and the features are drawn 
and modelled with that tenderness and deli- 
cacy of which Holbein alone held the secret. 
The Princess is depicted in a sumptuous 
dress of crimson-maroon velvet, from the 
widening sleeves of which protrude the 
slashed sleeves of the undergarment. The 
picture is in a marvellous state of preser- 
vation and has lost none of its pristine 
freshness and purity of color.” 

“It is the greatest artistic discovery of 
the century,” Dr. von Bode is quoted as 
saying. 


even further back Fragonard and Watteau, 
the bold precursors of the Gothic period. 
These two great Frenchmen, Rodin, Monet— 
who were never in the Institute !—deserve 
to be neighbors, since one caught the fugi- 
tive play of muscle and the other captured 
the light and the sunbeams. The Luxem- 
bourg Museum is too small. The walls of 
the Rodin Museum are sad and bare. What 
beautiful adornment it would be to hang 
there some Monets, Sisleys, Renoirs, Man- 
ets!” 

December 9 in Candide a story of Monet 
is told. “Monet had in his studio some 
paintings of Cézanne, especially dear to the 
heart of his friend Mirbeau, a great en- 
thusiast for the painter of Aix. One morn- 
ing Mirbeau arrived unexpectedly at the 
studio of Monet. Amazement! The can- 
vases of Cézanne were covered with a cur- 
tain. Just then Monet came in. x 

“What?? said Mirbeau reproachfully, 
‘You are hiding your 'Cézannes now!’ 

“‘T am hiding them because I can’t help 
it. They are so beautiful that if I look at 
them I despair of ever doing anything that 
will approach that ideal, and that discour- 
ages me from painting,’ ; 

“Mirbeau was reassured. But it is not 
certain but that there was a bit of irony in 
that reply.” 


Monet Memorial for Boston 

A memorial exhibition of paintings by : 

Monet is planned by the Boston Museum _ 

of Fine Arts for the middle of January. 

In addition to the fine examples owned by 
the museum, there will be many loans, 
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London Critic Bemoans Sale of “Pretty Pinkie” to “Plutocrat” 


Sa tales Tea 


“La Fontaine d’Amour’ and “La Pipée aux Oiseaux,’ by Francois Boucher, which brought £47,250 at the Michelham sale. 
The former changed hands in 1887 for 920 francs. 


Possibly the worst case of “mixed feel- 
ings” regarding an object of art ever put 
on record is that of the critic of the Lon- 
don Sphere who writes about “Pinkie and 
Plutocracy.” According to him the Michel- 
ham sale “gave cause for head-scratching 
among the connoisseurs. Sir Thomas Law- 
rence has always in his own and the critic’s 
estimation been ranked way down below 
his contemporary giants, and his pictur, 
‘Pinkie,’ the little girl who lived to be aunt 
to Elizabeth Barrett Browning, fetched 
£77,000, the highest price ever paid for a 
picture sold by auction. The stern critic 
does not like to go further than ‘pretty’— 
with a hint of chocolate-boxy—in apprais- 
ing the picture. But Mr. Duveen knows 
his own clients, and I fancy these hold my 
vulgar view of ‘Pinkie,’ which is as follows: 

“If ever canvas was instinct with life, this 
pictures lives and breathes. If ever the 
vehicle of oil paint spread on canvas has 
caught the wind as its blows, the light that 
dances in a mischievous child’s eyes, the 
breath of life and joy in living, Lawrence 
in this pictures achieves the miracle. You 
feel as you look at it that you could read 
small print by its light in the dead of night. 
The color of it is the color of sea downs on 
a May morning, the joy of it is of the joy 
of the first warm day of spring. And in the 
little girl’s graceful figure are comprised 
whatever things are lovely, whatever things 
are pure in the minds of men. 

“T can conceive running amuck finan- 
Cially for this successful ‘chocolate box.’ 
Like a slave girl in the market-place, the 
merchants with the money-bags peered at 
her, and doubtless he with the fattest purse 
acquired her through Messrs. Duveen, and 

will carry her overseas, and we shall never 

see her more, never again renew our youth 
in the light of her eyes. Pluto will take 
Persephone with him to the underworld and 

rob us of our spring—unless by a noble 
gesture he presents her to the National Gal- 
lery! So much for ‘Pinkie.’ 

“Tf I were Midas (and until I am paid 
at American super-journalist rates I shil 
not be Midas), I should have gone bald- 

headed for pretty ‘Pinkie,’ and I should hav. 
owed myself to be bled xeasonably for 


Gainsborough’s ‘Miss Tatton.’ I should 
have shut my eyes and yawned when th2 
Raeburn women came under the hammer, 
winked once or twice at Hoppner’s ‘Lady 
Louisa,’ snored while Gainsborough’s ‘Mas- 
ter Heathcote’ held the floor, and refused 
strong-mindedly to send a van for anything! 
else, except Raeburn’s ‘Henry Dundas’ at 
under £5,000. Such is the boorish Philis- 
tinism of the present writer. 

“What is the lesson of this famous sale? 
Perhaps that the age of plutocracy has scat 
tered to the winds our standards of criti- 
cism in art. For years the agent or dealer 
had been the severe art critic, and the price 
he paid for a picture was the measure oi 
its artistic merit. Today he acts largely for 
the foreign plutocrat, to whom money is no 
object, who buys a picture bravely as he 
would buy a chintz, because he thinks it 
pretty and pleasant to live with, or buys 
it for its notoriety or historical associa- 
tions. In neither case do the technical mer- 
its of the picture weigh heaviest with him, 
and only in the latter does he make his 
purchase as a possible investment. Ac- 
cordingly the price paid for a picture is 
no longer necessarily a strict criterion of 
its severe merits. And this would suit me 
and other Philistines very well, if only it 
didn’t entail the loss of our loveliest treas- 
ures.” 

In the aftermath of the Michelham sale 
much was written about the two Boucher 
panels, bought for £47,250 by Captain Jef- 
ferson Davis Cohn, who previously had 
paid £75,000 for the mansion in which the 
collection was housed. One of the panels 
changed hands in 1887 for 920 francs, or 
a little more than $230. 

“Bitterness of soul,” says P. G. Konody 
in the Daily Mail, has been aroused among 
young British artists by the high prices 
of the Michelham sale. ‘They contend 
that it is absurd to suggest that a picture 
by Lawrence or Romney can be worth six- 
ty or seventy times the sum that anyone is 
likely to pay for a picture by, say, Sir Wil- 
liam Orpen or Mr. Augustus John. It is 
high time, they declare, that some regard 
should be paid to the living. ... Yet by 
the transaction referred to large sums of 


money are brought into this country from 
the United States, so that by this means 
something is done towards the restoration 


.of our trade balance, and, what is more to 


the point, a good deal of this very money 
is being used in those directions which, it 
is believed, will best help the young British 
artist.” 

The London Times says editorially: 
“Should ‘Pinkie’ have fetched but a seventy- 
seventh part of her existing price, there 
would have been no more money set free 
for spending upon the work of living art- 
ists. But it is far from improbabte that 
more than one amateur of the arts, who was 
this way and that dividing his slow mind 
about the purchase of a new picture, will 
be nerved by the story of ‘Pinkie’ to take 
the plunge. He will have the picture he 
likes; and, who knows? His descendants 
may make a large fortune out of it.” 

Walter Sickert, well known English 
painter, in the course of a letter to the Times 
contends that “such canvases would never 
have existed at all but for the fact that 
even the most fashionable portrait painter 
is only spurred to incessant production by the 
cruel necessity of making a living, and 
Lawrence, it is on record, needed this very 
spur.” 

Governor Alvan Fuller, of Massachusetts, 
who bought Romney’s “Lady de la Pole” 
at the Michelham sale, has also acquired 
in Paris, says the Boston Transcript, two 
landscapes by Hubert Robert. He now has 
six Romneys and seven Hubert Roberts. 


New Frescoes by Michelangelo 


According to the Magdeburgische Zeitung, 
in the old monastary church of Apice, some 
frescoes have recently been discovered which 
apparently belong to Michelangelo. The 
frescoes are signed with ‘Michel’, probably 
an abbreviation, because the letters are fol- 
lowed by two dashes. The technique in 
which the frescoes are painted is exact- 
ly that of the great Italian master. Experts 
of international reputation have been asked 
to make a thorough examination of the 
paintings. 


Like a Bad Penny 


Here is a story with a moral for paint- 
ers, and the moral is: Don’t cut them up, 
burn them. 

In the summer of 1914, that year for start- 
ing wars, the French painter Charles Cam- 
oin, whose works sell readily and for good 
prices, took a look around his studio and 
decided to open hostilities against numer- 
ous pictures which were not up to his stand- 
ard. One after another he adjudged can- 
vases unworthy and destroyed them by cut- 
ting them into smallish bits with a sharp 
knife. More than sitxy fell victim, and 
the remains he consigned to the garbage 
can. 

“What was his utter astonishment,’ says 
the New York Times, “when he learned that 
many of his artistic efforts were included 
in a sale of the collection of Francis Carco, 
held in March of last year. M. Camoin 
immediately proceeded against the auction- 
eers and the court ordered the seizure of the 
revived paintings. In February of this 
year, other Camoin paintings mysteriously 
appeared at a Hotel Drouot sale, but they 
were sold as of ‘unknown origin,’ some 
for as low as 10 francs. 

“M. Camoin then continued his investiga- 
tions and now it appears that all the paint- 
ings which he so carefully cut to pieces have 
been wonderfully and mysteriously put to- 
gether again and sold at prices which, ab- 
surdly enough, range from Io francs to many 
thousands. Such prominent names as 
Rothschild figure in the list of those who 
now have Camoin ‘destroyed’ pictures. 

“M. Camoin has brought suit to obtain 
his pictures, plus damages, and all the pres- 
ent owners have been ordered to appear in 
court to show cause why they should not 
give them up. Meanwhile, one of the deal- 
ers who purchased some of them has inter- 
vened with a suit on behalf of the ‘Syndi- 
cate of Artistic Property’ to protest ‘for 
the general interest, against the moral right 
of artists to their works.’” 


Knoedler’s and Modernism 

“It is a significant sign of the times” says 
the London Sunday Observer, “that Messrs. 
Knoedler and Co., a firm of American art 
dealers who in the past have devoted them- 
selves almost exclusively to the sale of old 
masters of firmly-established fame and val- 
ue—the great Impressionists already count 
among their number—are getting more and 
more interested in the work of living artists 
of the advanced school. The exhibition 
now on view at 15, Old Bond-street, is ex- 
clusively devoted to the art of the French 
neo and post-Impressionists. Derain, Bon- 
nard, Matisse, Seurat, Signac, Utrillo, and 
Marie Laurencin now fill the walls for- 
merly reserved for the great masters of past 
centuries. 

“The inference is obvious, for it,may be 
safely assumed that Messrs. Knoedler are 
out for business, not for propaganda. They 
have felt the pulse of the picture-buying 
public and have arrived at the conclusion 
that they are on safer ground in pinning 
their faith to those manifestations of liv- 
ing art which reflect the true_spirit of our 
age than in supporting the tired rearguard 
of a moribund academic tradition.” 


Samuel O. Buckner Resigns 
After sixteen years of service as presi- 
dent of the Milwaukee Art Institute, Sam- 
uel O. Buckner resigned, and the board of 
trustees reluctantly accepted his resignation 
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and adopted resolutions expressing their 
great regret. During his term of office 
Mr. Buckner presented to the institute the 
“Samuel O. Buckner Collection,” consisting 
of thirty-eight paintings. 


It Sounds Convincing 

Harry Watrous, vice-president of the 
National Academy of Design, wrote it. 
Here it is: 

“Lines and form of dynamic symmetry. 
Symphonious and intangible as a lyric by 
Chowsky. A subtle moaning on a sylvan 
lake in the pale moonlight, with lips to lips. 
Something undulating. Sensed, but jnot 
heard or seen. A spirit of the fourth di- 
mension. An intrigue of color. A passion 
like the soul of the rainbow. Flitting by 
eyes that see not with the vibrating wings 
of the lunar moth. An appeal that reaches 
some inner chord and calls for tumid tears. 
But with a power and virility of the tropic 
pampero. The touch of virgin genius, not 
suffocated by academic corruption. A self- 
expression sent by the Olympian gods. A 
smile from the soul, not the simper of a 
‘Mona Lisa.’ Eyes that call. Lips that sear. 


A dream without sleep. A caress. Sweet 
death. Turn over to view the portrait.” 


Mr. Watrous calls it a burlesque on the 
new school of art criticism, “Appreciation 
of a Portrait by Mme. Virsky, of Ivan Tom- 
sky, of the Bunsky Foundation.” But Henry 
McBride in the New York Sun says: 

“This is scarcely burlesque—it is the real 
thing. Charles Baudelaire, who had such 
deep insight into matters of art, said that 
all caricature should be based on sympathy, 
and Mr. Watrous’ caricature is so sympa- 
thetic that it would not surprise in the least 
to find him enrolled shortly on the Bunsky 
Foundation staff. Clearly he has the gift.” 


Thunder in the Prelude 


By way of prelude to her review of an 
exhibition Miss Dorothy Grafly of the 
Philadelphia Public Ledger said: 

“An interesting game might be played by 
art lovers who visit exhibitions were they 
to conjecture from the quality and tone of 
a painting the character of the artist who 
produced it. 

“Tt has been said that the artist gives him- 
self away in everything that he does, al- 
though he is not conscious that he is telling 
tales out of school. If he be retiring and 
sensitive in spirit, his work is apt to reflect 
that tendency even though he bluster about 
like a bull in a china shop in order to cover 
his real personality. 

“Many an artist who is thoroughly unin- 
teresting to meet has within him an almost 
inexhaustible supply of subtleties and fan- 
cies, and it is upon these that he draws when 
he expresses himself in his work. 

“Of course, there are artists who bluff 
in their art, but if their work is bravado or 
an imitation of the work of others, the hoax 
is almost always apparent, especially if one 
be bent on discovering the real personality 
behind the brush stroke.” 

The particular exhibition that Miss Graf- 
ly reviewed doesn’t matter. 


France Buys Startling Work 


Van Dongen’s portrait of Anatole France, 
that created such a stir before the novelist’s 
death, has been bought by the French gov- 
ernment and presumably will go to the Lux- 
umbourg. The artist makes the author ap- 
pear to be melting away. “In it I seem to 
melt like cheese,” said France. 


In Adlantiel@iey 


Under the leadership of its president, 
James C. Rogers, a retired official of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, the year-old Atlan-_ 
tic City Art Association seems determine¢ 
to make of the resort a real art center f 
the sale of pictures and the fostering of 
appreciation among the rich and the near 
rich who go there for relaxation and pleas 
LEE: 3 : 

The grand ballroom in the new Conven 
tion Hall, which is to be completed next 
summer, is to be the permanent home of — 
the association, where continual exhibitions 
will be held. = 

In an exhibition last winter 112 picture 
by Philadelphia artists were hung, and ex-_ 
actly 12, or 10 percent., were sold. This 
winter another display will be held in tem- 
porary quarters. i 

Dorothy Grafly, writing in the Philadel- 
phia Public Ledger, quotes the object of the 
association as follows: “The establishing 
and maintaining, or securing the establish- 
ment and maintaining, in the city of Atlan- 
tic City, of an art gallery or museum for the — 
exhibition of paintings and other works of 
art; the encouraging and developing in said 


ing the general knowledge of kindred su 
jects, and to that end furnishing popular in- 
struction; and co-operating with the civic 
authorities in the adorning of the streets, 
avenues, parkways and other public place 
in said city with statues, busts and othe 
works of art, either of a memorial nature 
or otherwise; and generally the promoting — 
and fostering of a love for the beautifu 1 
in art and architecture in said city.” 

Mr. Rogers, writing to the Public Ledg 
of the enthusiasm now manifested, says 

“They begin to realize what I have bee 
earnestly proclaiming during the past year, 
that Atlantic City stands apart from all 
other cities of the country in its ability to 
furnish inducements to the greatest painter: 
of the world to send their works here for 
exhibition. Nowhere else can so many 
people—especially people of culture an 
wealth—be reached in the course of a year, 
for we have not only our own enormous 
floating population of 12,000,000 annua 
but we have within four hours of our cit} 
on the railroads, a resident population 0 
some 15,000,000 people.” 


Evaluating America 


Just how much of it they mean, and jus 
how much is due to politeness, we woul 
naturally like to know. Now there is M 
Henry Lapauze, one of the governors of th 
Luxembourg and very prominent in French 
art circles, who recently came to Americ 
and who has given an interview to the Net 
York Times. She is owner and directo 
of the art magazine La Renaissance, 


developing it,” said Mme. Lapauze, and 
asserted that France could learn more fr 
America at present than America could lear 
from France. [Was that politeness?] Sh 
believes the inspiration has come from for 
in this country with which the artist 
surrounded and which will be responsible 
for America’s future place in art. 

“America in the twentieth century,” 
said, “is to the world what Rome at 
Athens were to the world of an earli 
time.” [And maybe that was not flattery 
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At the present time the Glaspalast in 
Munich exhibits paintings of Swiss artists 
brought together by the Miinchener Secession 
and the Miinchener Ktinstlergenossenschaft. 
The leading Swiss artists, Giacometti and 
Amiet, the Deutsche Kunst and Dekoration 
points, out, “prove, as they did before, su- 
periority, variety of expression and a pow- 
erful vision. Especially the freshness and 
liveliness which Amiet has retained are as- 
tonishing. His fresco-like picture ‘The De- 
light’ is not a bit sensitive, which often is 
a characteristic feature of Hodler’s paint- 
ings. Amiet’s rhythm is joyfulness and 
feeling for nature; his color, line and con- 
struction are a little decorative and over- 
ornamental; his style has something of a 
colorful carpet and an architectural frieze; 
but the totality is a picture in which light 


“The Delight,” by Cuno Amiet, and “Sleeping Woman,’ by Theophile Robert, in the Munich 
The latter is an example of the “Neue Sachlichkeit” 


serenity and sensual joy dominate. The 
painting “Tree in Blossom’ makes a strong 
impression, in this picture the world is seen 
as a garden. 

“Also Giacometti’s ‘Morning Fog’ and 
‘Snowy Park’ are very impressive. This 
artist is in the main a paradisiac painter 
of landscapes, that is, he possesses a sense 
of feeling for demonic nature which ex- 
presses itself in a joyful gayness as well 
as in brooding sultriness and wintry or noc- 
turnal depression. 

“For these two great masters of nature, 
landscape is not simply a motive: they pre- 
sent, as soon as they picture a scene, a real 
religion of nature. 

“Max Buri is represented by only two 
pictures; Maurice Barraud, whose creations 
are influenced by French artists, exhibits 


(New Objectivity) 


~ Contemporary Swiss Painting Revealed in Munich Exhibition 
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exhibition of Swiss painting. 
school, 


among other pictures a charming ‘Nude Fig- 
ure’ in delicate pastel-colors. Edouard Val- 
let prefers heavy and dark colors; Theophile 
Robert’s pictures show the tendency of the 
Neue Sachlichkeit. The various landscapes 
of Max Brack (‘Garden Nook’), Walter 
Clenin (‘Landscape Near Bern’) and Ed- 
ward Boss (‘In the Fields’) show the clear 
and transparent atmosphere of the hilly 
country and a high plastic sense of form. 

“There may be mentioned also the won- 
derful pictures of Ernst Morgenthaler, the 
characteristic creations of Johann Von 
Tscharner, the strong paintings of Hans 
Berger. The pictures of Viktor Surbek, 
Abraham Hermanjat, Alexandre Mairet, 
Reinhold Kiindig, Willey Fries, Pietro 
Chiesa and W. L. Lehmann are also im- 
portant.” 


Sandzen in Philadelphia 


Philadelphia had a chance to see the work 
of Birger Sandzen, art idol of the plains 
states, in a comprehensive exhibition of his 
paintings, water colors and prints at the 
Art Alliance. The critics sought to analyze 
the very personal style of this Scandinavian 
who transplanted himself in Kansas. 

“Nobody accustomed to viewing pictures 
could mistake one of his productions for 
a painting by an artist born in this coun- 
try, and Sandzen’s own individuality is so 
strong that a painting by him impresses 
itself on the memory and is not readily for- 
gotten,” wrote Francis J. Ziegler in the 
Record. - 

“Some there are who carelessly dub him 
a modernist, possibly because of his lavish 
use of pure color, but his work is more 
akin to the peasant art of Scandinavia. 

“He is apt to handle his brush, whether it 
be dipped in oil paint or in water color, 
much as if it were a bit of colored chalk, 
building up his composition with lines rath- 
er than with masses; ignoring the half- 
tones and delicate nuances of color. This 
does not sound very attractive in print, but 
‘the result of this method in Mr. Sandzen’s 
hands is a virile, entertaining canvas or a 
strong water color—a bit stark and uncom- 
Be craising, but very decorative and effective 
as an ornament to the wall. 

“The disadvantage of his method lies in 

fact that he seems in danger of becom- 
a slave to his own formula, and that 


one of his works so closely resembles an- 
other that a collection of them tends toward 
monotony. Seen for the first time they are 
extremely fascinating.” 


Wetter Than Provincetown 


A picture of bedraggled and bedrabbled 
American art students in search of sun- 
shine to paint is drawn by Helen W. Hen- 
derson in a letter from Nice to the Phila- 
delphia Enquirer: 

“The chief colony which I have seen is 
that group of students which have been 
brought from Provincetown by their lead- 
er, Edwin Ambrose Webster. With a party 
of seven, he started forth in October, and 
after a few days in Paris, came down to a 
small Alpine village within a bus ride from 
Nice. The rain has prevented the students, 
as well as their professor, from doing much 
painting, as they are sun worshippers to such 
an extent that they do not paint grey days 
even when those are the only kind to be 
had. 

“Mr. Webster is an accomplished artist, 
well-known in Provincetown, an exhibitor 
in the Sesqui-Centennial Exposition in Phil- 
adelphia. He is interested in the so-called 
modern movement and especially in the 
work of Gleizes, one of the Jeaders in Paris. 
His students have camped in the Alpine vil- 
lage, like gypsies, and the rainy days have 
been full of activities bearing on mere crea- 
ture comforts, for one must learn how to 
live in these parts.” 


Flemish Landscape Art 


Somewhat similar to the exposition of 
French landscapes held in the Petit Palais, 
Paris, about a year ago was the exposition 
recently held in the Royal Museum in Brus- 
sels, when about 400 paintings and drawings 
representing Flemish landscape art of the 
16th, 17th and 18th centuries were brougnt 
together from all parts of Belgium. 

This exhibition continued brilliantly, 4s 
M. Michel Benisovitch says in Le Figaro 
Artistique, the series organized there m 
previous years, when “French Painting in 
the 18th century,” “The Italian Primitives,’ 
“The French Impressionists’ and “Tie 
Northern Primitives” were the subjects. H: 
remarks also that this exhibit should lead 
to a complete revision of our judgment of 
the 16th century in Flanders. 

M. Paul Fierens, in L’Art Vivant, says 
that “one can follow the evolution of a 
branch of painting in which, since the 15th 
century, the Flemings have shown them- 
selves particularly gifted—and they still 
are—and to which the greatest of their 
painters, Jerome Bosch, Brueghel, Rubens, 
Brauwer, gave decisive impulses, while a 
crowd of ‘little masters’ contributed their 
varied personal notes. ... The gem of the 
Brussels exposition is a little Rubens of 
the Fritz Lugt collection, ‘Countryside in 
a Storm,’ one of those nothings which says 
everything.” 
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New Year's 


The New Year is a time for surveys and 
forecasts. 

Very few of us, I think, ane reached a 
proper conception of the art future of the 
United States. 

Economists know that the nation is now 
entering an imperial period; that as Rome 
was the center of the Mediterranean world, 
and later England the center of the At- 
lantic world, America is the center of the 
modern world of trade, lying as tw does 
between the Atlantic and the Pacific. 

The World War hastened, but did not 
cause, this economic process. It placed, a bit 
prematurely, billions of wealih in the hands 
of Americans. These billions are being in- 
vested in every spot on the earth where 
economic opportunity exists. The tribute 
that Roman governors in their rule caused 
to flow homeward from every part of the 
Roman world, these industrial exemplars of 
America will cause to flow to the United 
States. This may sound crude and heartless, 
but it is the truth. 

When nations are enriched, a period of 
glorification in art ensues. Look at Greece, 
at Rome, and at Italy, when she was the 
trade center of the Medieval world; look at 
Spain, at Holland, at England. 

What form will the art glorification of 
America take? What will tt express? How 
fine will tt be? 

New Year's, 1927, is productive of thought 
to the art world. There are about 100,000 
of us in a population of 120,000,000. The 
responsibility of an ideal sets before us a 
problem. Let us consider itt. 


—PEYTON BOSWELL. 


Boston War Memorial 


At a public hearing in the auditorium of 
the State House in Boston Guy Lowell and 
his associates presented to the Massachu- 
setts special state commission a model and 
sketches of the proposed war memorial for 
Copley Square. The model met with uni- 
versal approval, but a strong opposition has 
developed to the use of Copley Square as 


Opportunistsr 


That American artists are “opportunist” 
and that the United States “stands for al- 
most anything” is deduced by the critic of 
the London Times from the international ex- 
hibition held in London under the etnies 
of Mrs. E. H. Harriman. 

“Six countries—England, France, Ger- 
many, Switzerland, the United States, and 
Mexico—are represented in the Multi-Na- 
tional art exhibition at the New Chenil Gal- 
leries, Chelsea,” he writes, “and, as Mr. 
Clive Bell says in his very sensible remarks 
about nationality in art at the beginning 
of the catalogue, the circumstance is more 
important than the quality of the works. Be- 
fore we can have comparison in merit we 
must have comparison in kind, and the 
scheme of such exhibitions initiated by Mrs. 
Harriman deserves every encouragement. 

“That the general effect of the exhibition 
should be cosmopolitan rather than multi- 
national was only to be expected, because in 
these days of rapid communication national- 
ity is a shy bird—more evident in the breach 
than in the observance—and he would be 
a bold man who professed to place the pic- 
tures at sight. For one thing, ‘France’ now 
stands for ‘School of Paris,’ which includes 
artists of every race, from Swedish to Jap- 
anese; and if, as one supposes, race counts 
for more than political nationality in art, 
‘United States’ stands for almost anything. 

“But, making allowances for the general 
effect of cosmopolitanism, it is possible to 
distinguish more or less unconscious nation- 
al tendencies. Whether they are well or 
ill composed the English pictures are in- 
clined to be ‘facty,’ the French urbane, the 
German rather conscientiously unbeautiful 
or untidy, the Swiss heroic, the American 
opportunist, and the Mexican ‘facty’ again. 
The oddest effect of the exhibition, indeed, is 
to make the English and the Mexican pic- 
tures stand out by a similar particularity 
in the treatment of subject—the differences 
being mainly in subject and color. Allow- 
ing for these differences it would be pos- 
sible to find English equivalents to the fine 
‘Mexican Landscape,’ by Luis Martinez, 
and the little genre subject, ‘El Chulo,’ by 
Fermin Martinez. This may mean, of 
course, that English and Mexican artists are 
less affected by the formal intentions, orig- 
inating in Paris, which have spread all over 
the world; but since English and Mexican 
artists frequent Paris it seems also to show 
that their powers of resistance are national 
or racial.” 


a site, lack of size and inharmonious sur- 
roundings being the basis. A block near the 
State House and an island in the Charles 
River basin were other locations suggested. 

The plan of Mr. Lowell calls for a classic 
sttucture, Grecian in inspiration, about 160 
feet in diameter and ninety feet in height. 
The memorial would be surrounded by thir- 
ty-six columns, with two entrances between 
them. Within a space of heavy patterned 
granite, would be the monument proper, in 
pink granite, within which would be a cha- 
pel or sanctuary, containing an altar before 
which a light would constantly burn. Sur- 
mounting the circular monument would be 
a bronze figure, nine feet in height, directly 
facing the Public Library, symbolic of the 
“Hope of the Future.” The outside of the 
chapel would be adorned with sculptured 
figures and urns. 

The cost of the project would be from 
$1,500,000 to $1,750,000. 


Davey’s “Galsworthy” 


“John Galsworthy,’ by Randall Davey. 


Mr. and Mrs. Cyrus McCormick, Jr., have 
presented the Art Institute of ‘Chicago with 
Randall Davey’s “Portrait of John Gals- 
worthy” and it has been added to the col-— 
lection of portraits of persons famous in 
the dramatic world that hangs in the lobby 


of the Institute’s “Goodman Theatre.” 
Others are Mrs, Siddons by Sir William 
Beechey; James W. Wallack, by Charles 
Robert Leslie; Junius Brutus Booth, by 
Thomas Sully; John Philip Kemble, by 
Martin A. Shee; and Lillian Gish, as “Ro- 
mola,” by Nichees Fechin. S 

Mr. Davey painted Galsworthy last win- 
ter in the Southwest. It is described by 
the Art Institute’s Bulletin as “in the more 
recent Davey style, with the heightened col- 
or, greater directness and simplification of 
forms that has come since this painter 
moved to the Southwest.” - 


Boston Sculpture Show 


The Boston Society of Sculptors at a 
recent meeting elected Cyrus E. Dallin 
president, and decided to hold an exhibition 
of their work at Horticultural Hall, Feb. 
14-26, in connection with the exhibit of the 
Boston Society of Landscape Architects and 
Massachusetts Federation of Women’s Clubs, 

The idea is to show how the work of 
the sculptors will look when placed in 
gardens or in conjunction with architectural 
settings. This, says the Boston Transcript, 
should be a means of illumination to the 
public, “who forget how ornamental a piece 
of sculpture may actually be.” 


After May 1 


After May 1, 1927, the subscription price 
of Tue Art Drones will be $2.00 a year, 
and single copies will be sold for 15 cents. 
Until that date new subscriptions will con 4 
tinuc to be received at $1.00 a year; but re z 
newals at that price can not be accepted. 7 

After careful censideration, che raisi 
of the subscription price was decided on c 
a@ means whereby Tue Art Dicest in the 
season of 1927-28 can achieve its ideals in- 
the work it has undertaken. Despite the 
universal approval it has' met, and its as-_ 
tonishing success from the circulation stand-— 
pont, the editor knows how madequate has 
been the presentation of the material that 
has come to his hands. 
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Water Colors 


“Following the precedent of a year ago 
the International Society of Water Colors 
has sent its annual exhibition to the Cin- 
cinnati Museum and it is an excellent show,” 
says Mary L, Alexander in the Enquirer. 
“The more one studies the display the 
stronger grows the impression that water 
colors are, more than ever, making them- 
selves felt in the field of painting as much 
for their splendid singing color as_ their 
pictorial qualities. 

“One or two of the artists have gone so 
far as to paint their water colors directly 
on canvas instead of on paper which is the 
usual custom. This method gives the tex- 
ture of oil painting with the added beauty 
of luminous color, produced only with the 
water medium. In methods of application 
many variations of technique are visible al- 
though the general aspect attests the pre- 
valence of pure transparent color. Some 
of the paintings are handled with impres- 
sionistic boldness, while on the other hand, 
some are executed with pointillistic finesse. 
What is most noticeable is that the small 
sized water color is a thing of the past, if 
this exhibition is a criterion. Most of the 
painters have smashed into big surfaces 
with as much boldness and accuracy as a 
painter in oil.” 

According to Miss Alexander, Cincinnati 
artists agreed that “John Whorf had the 
best display for pictorial beauty as well as 
brilliant handling and handsome color.” 
This John Whorf of Boston is the artist 
whom F. W. Coburn was quoted as prais- 
ing so highly in the last Art DicEst. 


Washington Aquarelles 


“The Washington Water ‘Color club’s ex- 
hibition is open at the Corcoran gallery,” 
says Ada Rainey in the Washington Post. 
“This is its thirty-first annual exhibition. It 
seems to improve with its maturity. This 
is one of the best shows it has had in a 
long time. 

“Most of the water colors are by Wash- 
ington artists, although there are several 
paintings by well-known out-of-town artists, 
among them Charles W. Hawthorne, Jane 
Peterson, Yarnell Abbott and Elinor M. 
Barnard. 

“The place of honor on the wall facing 
the entrance is held by a brilliant painting 
entitled ‘The Orange Sail,’ by Jane Peterson. 
This has the accustomed strength of the 
vital Miss Peterson, but is broader and we 
prefer to think even more vital than her 
usual work. Just under it is a ‘Still Life’ by 
Elinor M. Barnard. It would take a strong 
water color to ‘stand up’ to the work of 
Jane Peterson. That this still life is suc- 
cessful under this test is the more remark- 
able. Two water colors on either side are 
by Edgar Nye, who continues to get strong- 
er and more interesting.” 


Denver’s Art Interest 


A compilation of facts about the Denver 
Art Museum reveals that the museum’s 
membership has virtually doubled in little 
more than a year’s time, says the Chicago 
Evening Post. On July 1, 1925, the mu- 
seum had 834 members. Today the list ex- 
ceeds 1,500 and is constantly growing. In- 
terest in art activities is shown by the fact 
that during the exhibition of sculpture by 
Maillol and prints by Matisse and Picasso 
_ from Sept. 15 to Oct. 15, sales totaling more 

than $2,000 were made. 
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Moffet Wins Association’s $1,000 Prize 


“The Longshore, Fisherman,’ by Ross Moffett. 


Ross Moffet with his “Longshore Fish- 
erman” was the winner of the $1,000 prize 
at the second semi-annual exhibition of the 
Chicago Galleries Association. Altogether 
$7,700 in awards was distributed, the jury 
being composed of Felix Russman, William 
S. Schwartz and Thomas Hall for the artists 
and Charles H. Worcester and Hubert 
Burnham for the trustees of the associa- 
tion. 

The other prizes included $500 to Anthony 
Angarola for “Slavish Dwelling” and to 
Wellington J. Reynolds for his “Portrait of 
Miss Clara Moores;” $400 to Claude Buck 
for his “Christmas Eve,” Paul Trebilcock 
for “Patrick MacFarlane” and Frederic 
Tellander for “In the Upper Berkshires.” 

Five prizes of $300 each were awarded 
to Oliver Dennett Grover for “New Eng- 
land Elms,” George Ames Aldrich for 
“Winter, Normandy,” Oscar E. Berning- 


haus for “Ball Game, Taos Indians,” John 
Stacey for “Along the Sound” and James 
Topping for “Scattering Clouds.” Four 
prizes of $250 went to Edgar S. Cameron 
for “El Mirador,” Anna Lynch for “Of 
Earth’s Treasures,” Karl A. Buehr for “Au- 
tumn in Vermont” and Frank C. Peyraud 
On Phewily Ponds? 

Ten prizes of $200 each were awarded 
to Susan Ricker Knox for “Reflections,” 
John E. Phillips for “Indian Hunters, 
Taos,” Wallace L. DeWolf for “Carpet of 
Gold,’ Charles Sneed Williams for his “Por- 
trait of George Arliss,” Rudolph F. Ingerle 
for “Morning in Hickory Nut Gap,” J. Al- 
len St. John for “A Street in Old Fez, 
Morocco,” Anna Lee Stacey for “Along a 
Bruges Canal,” Gerald Frank for “Dec- 
orative Still Life,” Charles W. Dahlgreen 
for “A Spring Morning in Brown County” 
and Pauline Palmer for “Pals.” 


Claude Monet 


Master! we bow before you, and your 
name 

Shall go resounding down the halls of 
time. 

You sought for truth, and finding it found 
fame; 


You showed us in the humble the sublime. 
You made a blind world see, and showed 
to all 
How haystack and cathedral, at ‘your 
touch, 
Flamed into glory. 
small 
Held beauty for your eager heart to 
clutch. 


All things great and 


Now you are gone from us, great heart, 
clear eyes 
That held such noble vision, you are gong, 
But still your torch will guide our blund+r- 
ing feet; 
Even through grief’s darkness your voice 
bids us rise, 
Nor count the battle lost, for it is won 
If we but hold to truth, nor fear defeat. 


—Lilla Cabot Perry in Boston “Transcript.” 


Sues Mrs. Whitney 


Mrs. Harry Payne Whitney has been sued 
for $80,672 by Miss Katherine Minahan, 
fine arts commissioner of Orange, N. J., for 
services she claims to have rendered to Mrs. 
Whitney in connection with the proposed 
erection of the “Embarkation Monument” 
in New York harbor as a companion war 
memorial to the “Debarkation Monument” 
unveiled last June at St. Nazaire, France. 

Miss Minahan, according to her own 
story, says the New York Sun, is a sort of 
clearing house between sculptors with art 
to sell and muncipalities desiring beautifica- 
tion. More than four years ago, her com- 
plaint states, Miss Minahan thought out 
the plan for a dual international war me- 
morial, the embarkation theme for New 
York and the “debarkation” scheme for the 
lonely tip of the St. Nazaire Peninsula. 
According to her complaint Miss Minahan 
suggested this plan to Mrs. Whitney, and 
with the latter’s consent has, worked for 
four years upon it. Now, she alleges, the 
New York end of the plan has been dropped 
without her consent. 
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Toledo Adds a Johansen to Collection 


“Little Trio” was one of the pictures in 
Toledo’s fourteenth annual exhibition of 
paintings by American artists that partic- 
ularly appealed to the art lovers of that 


“Little Trio,’ by John C. Johansen. 
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city, so it has been bought and added to 
the permanent collection of the Toledo Mu- 
seum of Art. It is typical of the style of 
the artist, John C. Johansen. 


Art’s Old Story 


Sometimes the subject of art, by its sheer 
human interest, can appeal to the moron 
readers of the tabloids. Much was made in 
the New York papers of the award to 
Palmer C. Hayden, negro house cleaner and 
window washer, of the first prize ($400) in 
fine arts of the Harmon Foundation and the 
Commission on the Church and Race Re- 
lations of the Federal Council of Churches. 

Hayden, 33 years old, and a native of 
Widewater, W. Va., never let any but a 
few of his friends know of his artistic ef- 
forts, according to the New York Times. 
“He painted for the joy of it, and not be- 
cause he hoped to win any great apprecia- 
tion of his efforts. But when five of his 
paintings were submitted to the Foundation, 
depicting water scenes near Portland, Me., 
Haverstraw, N. Y., and other nooks the ju-y 
decided that he had done unusual work for 
a man with so little training and subject to 
such a handicap of limited opportunity.” 

Hayden does not intend to let the cash 
award, though he considers it a small for- 
tune, “swell his head,’ according to the 
Evening Post. “He will continue to earn his 
living by doing cleaning work. He also 
plans to go on living in his tiny studio at 
29 Greenwich avenue. Though this studio 
measures hardly more than six feet square, 
Hayden not only does his painting but has 
his sleeping quarters there. As this cubicle 
contains all his possessions, including scores 
of paintings, it is necessarily crowded. In 
one corner is a single bed which can be so 


folded that it takes scarcely more room } 


than a large chair. 

“Tt sure is crowded in here,’ Hayden re- 
marked, ‘but I get this place for $3 a week 
and I am willing to make some sacrifice to 
be able to continue my art. If I spent too 
much for a room I wouldn’t have money 
for paints and canvas, and I would rather 
have the paints and canvas than more 
room.’ ” 

Hayden served eight years in the army, 
then became a New York mail carrier, but 
the long hours interfered with art and he 
decided on a more menial job for freedom. 


Installment Art 


“Shall art—real art—be sold on the in- 
stallment plan? It is an important question,” 
says the New York Evening Post in an 
editorial. “Formerly, when it was the am- 
bition of every well-to-do citizen to main- 
tain an establishment, there were many 
square yards of bare walls to be covered 
and nothing was so available or so decor- 
ative as pictures. Competitive buying re- 
sulted and the artists flourished. 

“But conditions changed. The old-fash- 
ioned home passed. People began living 
in apartments, which offered little room for 
indulging in pictures, and interest in this 
use of art declined. With the hope of re- 
storing that interest, a group of progressive 
artists suggests the cultivation of ‘the mass 
buying of paintings’ through the sale of 
really good pictures on the installment plan. 
They contend that many persons who have 
formed the habit of buying in that way will 
readily buy good canvases and be improved 
automatically. 

“Naturally, old-fashioned artists are 
shocked. They protest that it places art on 
the same plane with cheap automobiles, 
self-playing pianos, ukuleles and washing 
machines. 

“Nothing of the sort. If there is any 
cultural value in a painting it cannot be de- 
stroyed by the way in which it is purchased. 
Any plan that leads to the dissemination of 
art is commendable. People in general are 
quife capable of learning to appreciate good 
paintings. Why should the possession of 
works of art be left to overnight oil mil- 
lionaires or successful speculators?” 


“Yale Tapestries’ for Yale 


Edward S. Harkness has given to Yale 
University the set of Elihu Yale English 
chinoiserie tapestries, woven by Vander- 
bank, royal weaver, about the year 1700. 
A daughter of the man whose benefactions 
founded Yale College married Dudley 
North, son of Baron Guilford, who was 
the original owner of the set. Her des- 
cendents have owned them ever since. They 
depict Indo-Chinese scenes. 


A Broken Dream 


There is food for much thought in the 
following taken from Arthur Millier’s page 
in the Los Angeles Times: 

“At a recent meeting of the Arts and 
Crafts Society, a quiet speaker drew gasps 
of astonishment from the assembled design- 
ers in response to his almost blasphemous 
utterances. In some minds he also aroused 
a sympathetic response, and there must have 
been much hard thinking in many heads 
since that very quiet speech. 

“The speaker was Kem Weber, head of 
the designing department at Barker Bro- 
thers, and the gist of his speech was this: 

““Too many of you artist-craftsmen are 
sitting off in your little corners bewailing 
the passing of medieval handicraft, useless- 
ly gnashing your metaphorical teeth at the 
soulless machines which turn out the stand- 
ardized furniture and decorative articles of 
the twentieth century. 

“*This is all wrong. You are trying to 
pit your strength against the juggernaut of 
the age, but it is too strong for you. My 
message to you is that machines, soulless 
as they may seem, are new tools waiting 
for your use. They can do work with far 
greater perfection than your old hand-tools 
could do. 
the tools of your own age if you ever hope 
to do work which adequately expresses and 
fits that age.’ 

“This, of course, was rank heresy, for 
handicraftsmen quite often feel that they 
alone are keeping alive that sensitive re- 
lation of the maker and his product which 
marked the decorative arts of the past. 

“‘That is a fine thing to do,’ said the 
speaker, ‘but while you are doing this the 
great industries which manufacture furni- 
ture and decorative materials are turning 
out ugly products for the lack of designers 
willing to fight for their belief that factory- 
produced objects should also be beautiful 
and fitting.’ 

“Modern furniture production has been 


You should get acquainted with — 


a matter of copying and adapting old de- © 


signs. There has been little art in it. The 
last fifteen years in Europe have seen a 
growing change. Period designs have found 
rivals in entirely modern creations. 

“Weber recently returned from an eastern 
trip which took him to the markets of New 
York and the factories of Grand Rapids. 


For the first time in history, he noted, an — 


American furniture factory is offering 
handsome prizes in a competition, for fur- 
niture which must be 
American but not of any ‘period.’ ” 


Millenium in Hotel Art 


A hotel whose rooms are adorned with 
real prints by recognized artists! 

That such a miracle is to be accomplish- 
ed is the almost unbelievable announcement 
of the Chicago Evening Post. The new 
Stevens Hotel in Chicago is the name of 
the enterprise. 
points, wood block prints and linoleum cuts 
by Americans, and some by French, British, 
German and various continentals, with a 
selection of modern Japanese block prints, 


have already been chosen and purchased. — 

“None but good prints have been selected. — 
Preference has been given to the work of — 
Chicago artists and the American painter-— 


etchers and block-print designers. For ex- 


ample prints by Bertha E. Jaques, Rose 
Crossman, Pescheret, Willimovsky and a 


host of familiar engravers were mentioned 
by Norman Tolson, the decorator.” 


characteristically. 


“About 6,000 etchings, dry — 
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Ryerson 


Martin A. 


Japanese paintings of the Tosa School—“Genji, Josan-No-Miya and Prin 
and “Genji and Oborozuktyo” 


Martin A. Ryerson has just given to the 
Chicago Art Institute a set of three Jap- 
anese paintings of the Tosa school that 
are assigned to the early part of the To- 
kugawa period (1603-1868). Each deals 
with an incident of “The Tale of Genji,” a 
tenth century novel. 

Formalism and stiffness, in conformity 
with the life and dress of the time, char- 
acterize these works. “The stiff conven- 
tionalism used to depict the costumes of 
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(right)—given to the Art 


courtiers developed from the fact that the 
robes of both men and women were volum- 
inous, and of the heaviest brocades,” says 
the Art Institute’s Bulletin. “Since the wo- 
men often wore fifteen or twenty garments, 
one over the other, the drapery naturally 
fell in stiff, set lines. Faces of both men 
and women were heavily painted, and shaven 
eyebrows were replaced by two painted dots 
on the forehead. This mask-like effect the 
Tosa painter gains by what has well been 
called the ‘thread-like eye’ and the ‘key- 


Japanese Paintings to Chicago 
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ce Kaoru” (left), “The Flight of the Sparrow” (center), 
Institute of Chicago by Martin A. Ryerson. 


like nose,’ giving the effect of an expres- 
sionless face. 

“A naive innovation resorted to by the 
Tosa school is the leaving off of roofs in 
order to depict the interior of buildings, 
thus exposing not only the scene within, but 
the floors and frame constructions, the 
mats covering the floors, the rolled-up bam- 
boo curtains and the overhanging latticed 
eaves. Unnecessary detail is blotted out 
by bands of clouds painted in varying 
shades of gold, flecked with bits of gold.” 
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“Blurb” 


{ Tue Arr Dicest is not supposed to have 
any opinions of its own, but when a critic 
like Ada Rainey, of the Washington Post, 


swallows a “blurb,” “hook, line and sinker” 
as the saying goes, consistency ceases to be 
a virtue. She says of Josef Sigall, who has 
somehow obtained permission to paint the 
portrait of the President of the United 
States and Mrs. Coolidge: 

“Sigall is the possessor of many medals 
and decorations for his work, among them 
being the knight of the Order of Franz 
Josef, knight of the Iron Cross, Order of 
- Signum Laudis and Cross of Gold with 
crown and medals. When only twenty-one 
years old he was chosen from a group of 
prominent painters to paint what afterwards 
became the favorite portrait of the former 
kaiser of Germany.” 

This is press matter, picked up, as the 
experienced newspaper man (not “journal- 
ist”) would say, but Miss Rainey is en- 
titled to some extenuation from the fact 
that two New York newspapers used the 
same stuff and, what is more, printed Sigall’s 
photograph, which Miss Rainey didn’t. 

’ But to return to Miss Rainey: “Sigall has 
lived in Argentina since a small boy, al- 
though a native of Poland. He recently 
_has been painting in Los Angeles in his 

studio at the Ambassador Hotel, which is 
a favorite with artists.” ; 

Now the editor of THe Art DicEst was 
a resident of Los Angeles when Sigall 
opened his “studio” on the commercial floor 
of the Ambassador, and he refuses to be- 
lieve that this “studio” was a “favorite 
with artists,” because he heard what many 
of the earnest and honest-to-goodness paint- 
ers of Los Angeles said about Sigall’s art. 

Also he heard the famous argument be- 
tween Earl Stendahl and Sigall as to wheth- 
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er the management of the Ambassador had 
a right to let a “studio” to the latter without 
paying the former a commission on the pro- 
fits (since he had the gallery rights) and he 
saw the way Sigall patted Stendahl on the 
back (quite literally) and mollified him 
into acquiescence by saying (very repeated- 
ly) that it would be “all right.” 

And if a committee named by the National 
Academy of Design, the Society of Inde- 
pendent Artists and the Rotary Club of 
Rising Sun, lowa, will agree that Josef 
Sigall’s portraits are art, the editor of THE 
Art Dicest will agree to eat this entire 
edition of his magazine. 

Won't Miss Rainey please reproduce Mr. 
Sigall’s “photograph” of William G. Mc- 
Adoo? 


Something New, Yet Old 


Here is something from the Rome cor- 
respondent of the Christian Science M onttor 
that should be of interest to art lovers who 
travel: 

“Calabria and Apulia are the two south- 
ernmost provinces of Italy, and are scarcely 
ever visited by foreigners, or even by Ital- 
jan travelers. There is a strange custom 
among tourists coming to this country to 
limit their visits to the well-known spots, 
and never go farther south of Naples, ex- 
cept perhaps for a short visit to Sicily. 

“That the important ruins of Magny 
Graecia are as important as are those of 
Rome, Naples and other familiar towns has 
just been revealed by a party of archaeol- 
ogists who visited the two provinces and 
surveyed Sybaris, Monopoli, Torre Egnazia, 
Metaponto, Taranto and other numerous 
ruined sites of antiquity, and who declared 
that Italian archaeology of the future will 
find its richest field there.” 


Bellows’ Estate 


George W. Bellows, who died on Jan. 
8, 1925, left a gross estate of $132,058, ac- 
cording to the appraisal filed in New York. 
His net estate was valued at $120,033, and 
passes to his widow, Mrs. Emma S. Bellows 
of 146 East Nineteenth Street. 

Eighty-eight paintings, including some of 
his most famous works, are listed in the 
appraisal as being worth $56,750, a figure 
which in art circles is regarded as less than 
a quarter of their market value. Thousands 
of lithographs, appraised at approximately 
$2 each and said to be in poor condition, are 
valued at $11,628, while cash on hand at the 
time of Mr. Bellows’ death and due him 
for paintings amounted to $13,496. 

The estate held $20,992 in stocks and 
bonds, including some worthless shares in 
several theatrical ventures, says the New 
York Times. Real estate is appraised at 
$8,000, consisting of land and a dwelling in 
Woodstock, N. ¥. Mortgages, notes and ac- 
counts amount to $13,078 and personal ef- 
fects, including paintings and lithographs, 
are listed at $77,001. 

While none of his paintings is appraised 
at more than $3,000, one of his most famous 
works, “Emma and Her Children,” apprais- 
ed at $3,000, was sold to the Boston Museum 
shortly after the artist’s death for a price 
reported to be $22,000. 

“Ringside Seats’ was valued at $1,200; 
“Tittle Girl in White,” $1,000; “Both Mem- 
bers of This Club,” $1,000; “River Front,” 
$1,000 and “Anne,” $1,000. “Introducing 
John L. Sullivan” was valued at $800 and 
“Dempsey-Firpo” at $1,200. These figures, 
say dealers, are merely nominal, as all of 
them are well-known works. 

Besides his widow, Mr. Bellows’ two chil- 
dren, Jean, 10 years old, and Ann, 13, sur- 
vive him. 
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Stojana 


Four one-man exhibitions are now being 
held in the galleries of the Chicago Art In- 
stitute and will be open until January 24— 
a Mary Cassatt memorial, paintings by Rene 
Menard, paintings, drawings and wood-cary- 
ings by Gjura Stojana, and paintings by 
William Ritschel. The factor of newness 
is alone possessed by the Stojana show. 
This is the way the vital 'C. J. Bulliet writes 
of it in the Evenimg Post: 

“Exuberance bursting all bounds and run- 
ning riot without restraint is the first im- 
pression the young Serbian gives the visitor 
to the two galleries devoted to the first Chi- 
cago showing of his work. His art vision 
sweeps the entire orient, ancient and mod- 
ern. He has seen everything, has been de- 
lighted with everything, and is eager to tell 
about it in paint and in carved wood. Japan, 
China, India, Assyria—all are jumbled in 
his brain in a gorgeous hodge-podge—along 
with the fringe of the orient—ancient Egypt, 
that is to say, and Africa, and the islands 
of the Pacific and of the Indian ocean. 

“Paul Gauguin is one of Stojana’s idols. 
Gauguin, however, had not the magnetic 
power to hold him for long. Stojana runs 
off after an African primitive—inspirer of 
that same Gauguin, whom, however, Gau- 
guin assimilated. Or, he is lured by one 
of the old gods of India, or fascinated by 
a Japanese print-maker, or enthralled by a 
carver of ornaments on a Babylonian temple, 
or enchained by the vision of an Egyptian 
retainer of an art-loving Pharaoh. 

“Stojana does everything astonishingly 
well, but the bewildering array of his work 
does not indicate a great artist—as yet. 
When he paints like Gauguin, he does noth- 
ing more than produce an imitation of Gau- 
guin, startling, but still an imitation, and in- 
ferior to the master. Picasso, when he 
painted like the Umbrian Piero produced 


not an inferior Piero, but something 
distinctively Picasso. Moreover, Picasso 
improved on Piero, just as Cézanne 


improved on Sebastiano del Piombo, on Ru- 
bens and then on El Greco. Stojana, how- 
ever,.... is still young in years, and 
younger still as an experimenter in paint. 
His talent is vitally alive, fairly seething. 
When he learns to control his inspiration, 
to confine it in the severe grooves even the 
‘wildest? of the great masters hew for 
themselves, then Stojana will do big things.” 


Illinois “Art Survey” 


Adopting the slogan that “brick and mor- 
tar have never made a city,” the Illinois 
Academy of Fine Arts has advanced a plan 
to evaluate the literary, dramatic, musical 
and artistic resources of the cities of the 
state. It is starting with Springfield, where 
its first exhibition of Illinois art is on dis- 
play in the State museum. Belief that the 
campaign starts something brand new, that 
will be carried to other states of the land, 
was expressed by Mrs. Mary E. Aleshire, 
originator of the plan, and the academy’s 
exhibition director. 

The art survey of Springfield will be in 
charge of Mrs. E. E. Hagler, and will be 
published by the Springfield Chamber of 
Commerce. Works of art to be seen in 
Springfield, including art in civic buildings 
and churches, extraordinary private collec- 
tions, statuary, names of art societies and 
studios there, the number of traveling ex- 
hibitions that go there, names of artists liv- 
ing there, will be some of the material. 


Lavery’s Gift 


“At the Pump,” by William Conor. 


Sir John Lavery has presented the Brook- 
lyn Museum with William Conor’s “At 
the Pump,” which was included in the 
British artist’s first exhibition in America, 
at the Babcock Galleries, New York. Mr. 
Conor is one of the younger men whose 
work has attracted attention in England. 


Cleveland’s New Redon 


“The famous French artist, Odilon Redon, 
is to be represented at the Cleveland Mu- 
seum of Art by a second noted picture, 
Portrait of Mlle. Violette H.,’ recently ac- 
quired,” says Jessie C. Glazier in the Pl sn 
Dealer. “Together with the ‘Orpheus,’ 
which is rated by Walter Pach as the finest 
thing Redon ever did, this gives our Cleve- 
land museum a representation of his works 
more important than that of any other mu- 
seum or even than that of the Luxembourg 
galleries of the artist’s native France. 

“The dreamy figure of a young girl, em- 
bowered in flowers, is the theme of this 
newly acquired pastel. The girl’s long, soft 
brown hair, her gown of light green with 
touches of gold and the soft crimsons, violets 
and greens of the flowers and foliage, which 
seem symbolic of her youth and innocence, 
form a delightful color scheme.” 


He Bought a “Raphael” 


The dangers of buying “Old Masters” 
was stressed by Mr. Walter Clark of the 
Grand Central Galleries in New York while 
speaking in Chicago recently at the Logan- 
Goodman dinner, says the Boston Trans- 
cript, A rich American, he relates, “went to 
Italy and purchased from an obscure dealer 
a ‘Raphael. The American knew that 
Italian law prevented an old master from 
leaving the kingdom, but the dealer said 
the law could be circumvented by painting 
a rough landscape over the Raphael, and 
removing the landscape on arrival in Ame~- 
ica. 

“This was done, and upon reaching his 
home city the American handed the paint- 
ing over to an expert picture cleaner. In 
due time the anxious purchaser received the 
following message from the restorer: ‘I 
have removed the landscape, then the Raph- 
ael, and have got down to a portrait of 
King Emmanuel. What shall I do now?’” 


Too Much Name 


The recent purchase by the Boston Mu- 
seum of an exceedingly large “Adoration of 
the Magi” by Tintoretto draws this pro- 
test from Harley Perkins, critic of the 
Transcript : 

“The sound of great names has not been 
without its influence in creating a sem- 
blance of liking. The Grand Opera School 
of Art is a safe vogue. It is simpler, 
though not exciting, to follow along in its 
wake than to stem the currents of contem- 
porary expression. Any picture which 
bears the name of Rembrandt should be 
worthy, in passing, a gasp of admiration. 

However, it pays in the long run to be 
fairly critical. Recently there was exhib- 
ited in this city a very bad painting with 
the name of the greatest of all the Vene- 
tians, “Titian,’ carved in huge letters upon 
the frame! Minneapolis acquired not long 
ago a painting by this master, which in stag- 
gering price alone was comparable to other 
productions by him. 

“The Museum of Fine Arts has now se- 
cured a large canvas, the magical name of 
Tintoretto supposedly supplying ‘the un- 
forgettable sensation of purple and golden 
greys and wine tones with deeper gold be- 
neath’ of paintings by the florid Venetian 
which are secured for all time by European 
galleries. ‘Paintings by the Old Masters 
are difficult to obtain,’ says the Museu 
notice of purchase. 

“What of it?’ one mjght be pardoned 
for replying. 

“The firm strength of a Cranach portrait 
hanging near, and another by Goya of his 
son make the surface of the ‘Adoration of 
the Magi’ appear soggy and its drawing 
insecure.” 


Who Said “Provinces?” 


Until January 15 an exhibition of 25 
paintings by William S. Schwartz, of Chi- 
cago, is being held at Madison, Wis., in the 
Historical Library, under the auspices of 
the Madison Art Association. Now a critic 
in Madison, Wis., should not be expected 
to be sophisticated as to all the “isms” and 
crotchets of art, so the following from a 
writer in the Wisconsin State Journal gives 
all the more pleasure: 

Artists cannot be plagiarists nor imita- 
tors. No artist ever deliberately followed 
the preceding schools with precision. On 
the other hand, no great artist has been a 
true iconoclast. In the art of William S. 
Schwartz is to be found plenty of sound 
tradition but no end of stirring invention. 
This young painter, with the heritage of 
Russia in his backgrounds, finds a congen- 
ial and sympathetic program in the abstrac- 
tions of contemporary expression. He cre- 
ates an emotional output in keeping with his 
Russian childhood, but is neither a nation- 
alist nor realist; he is a universalist, a mod- 
ernist. 

“Mr. Schwartz is a musician—song is the 
vocation of his life, but his natural gifts 
gave him the genius to visualize song‘ 
through the medium of color. His rich 
melodic variations and his symphonic or- 
ganizations of shapes, tones, masses and 
colors are visible concerts.” 


q 
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New York Season 


The multiplicity of exhibitions in New 
York is causing the critics to fill their pages 
mainly with uninteresting “notices,” pro- 
bably in the effort to give representation to 
all the dealers whose cards fringe the art 
pages. Forbes Watson in the World heads 
his department, “Pictures, Pictures Every- 
where.” Search reveals high spots. 

a 

The Metropolitan Museum has opened 
its new gallery of nineteenth century de- 
corative art, and Margaret Bruening writes 
in the Evening Post: “Nothing that was 
ever said about Victorianism could be so 
had as this terrific demonstration of its art- 
istic standards in interior furnishing and 
decoration. They are all here—the horse- 
hair sofa, the what-not, the weirdly realist- 
ic sculpture (usually called ‘statuary’) and 
many other accompaniments of home adorn- 
ment, from elaborate gilt frames for sim- 
pering family portraits to the prized an- 
timacassar protecting Victorian furniture. 

“Tt is a terrible reflection to consider that 
this reign of horrors succeeded the charm- 
ing decor of the eighteenth century.” 

Henry McBride in the Sun, however, is 
not so harsh with the “Age of Innocence.” 
“It now appears that it was by no means 
so unattractive as we thought, when first 
we had escaped from it, and portions of it 
we would gladly return to, if we dared.” 

ook & 

Fifty seasons ago the firm of Durand-Ruel 
held its first exhibition of Impressionist 
paintings in Paris, and in celebration of 
that event it has now arranged a splendid 
display of twenty-one examples by the same 
artists, in its New York galleries. On Jan- 
uary 9 it will open a Monet memorial ex- 
hibition. 

The original Impressionists of 1876 were 
Monet, Pissarro, Sisley, Renoir, Cézanne, 
Guillaumin and Berthe Morisot. “The ex- 
hibition,’ says Helen Appleton Read in 
the Brooklyn Eagle, “gave the group the 
prestige of showing under the management 
of a well-known firm, but it did not dispel 
the contempt with which their art was 
regarded by critic and public. It was not 
until the late ’80’s that understanding crit- 
icism appeared and not until the ’90’s that 
their pictures were bought.” 

One of the paintings in the original exhi- 
bition, Monet’s “La Seine a Argenteuil,” is 
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The firm of Jacques Seligman & Co. has 
opened splendid new quarters at 3 East 5ist. 
street, and part of the space is taken by 
De Hauke & Co., newcomers to New York. 
The De Hauke Galleries had an auspicious 
opening by showing a remarkable collection 
of pencil drawings by Ingres, made during 
his pilgrimages to Italy in 1820 and 1824. 
They are mainly studies of the antique. 
“What remarkable virtuosity in setting down 
minute detail!” exclaims the Brooklyn 
Eagle. “What fineness and beauty of line 
(the famous Ingres line) they display! ... 
The power of concentration achieved by re- 
ducing form to a single pure line gave him 
the equipment, amounting almost to virtu- 
osity, for painting portraits with such re- 
markable simplicity and force.” 

The exhibition proved so tempting to 
Royal Cortissoz that he wrote a column and 

a half in the Herald Tribune. 
eet ee 
Harley Perkins in the Boston Transcript 
_and Henry McBride in the New York Sun 
| both hold aloft the standard of modernism 
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Bob Chanler’s “Retrospective” Show 


“Avian Arabesaue,” 


A retrospective exhibition covering thirty 
years of the art of Robert Winthrop Chan- 
ler and filling two large rooms was a fea- 
ture at the Grand Central Galleries. His 
recent flair for portraits was not taken very 
seriously by the critics, who much pre- 
ferred his screens. For a decade, the Brook- 
lyn Eagle pointed out “a Bob Chanler 
screen or panel, a room decorated with 
Chanler designs, was the last word in ex- 
clusive and ultra decoration.” 

The Times refers to Chanler as “a Gar- 
gantuan worker. Virtually all of these 
screens and panels have been loaned, and it 
is enough to say of them that they are the 
most decorative affairs of their kind that 


by Robert Chamnler. 


this chronicler has seen in a long time.” 

According to the World Chanler’s ef- 
forts are “in the direction of what might 
be termed scrumptious decoration. He 
could cover the walls of a theatre or the 
walls of an opera house, and his screens 
scream out with the kind of riotous regard- 
lessness that has given to Mr. Chanler in 
this well controlled epoch of art a position 
quite his own.” 

“When he holds his hand and gives to a 
composition the right unity he makes a 
screen or a panel having a charm of its 
own and a distinctive place in contempor- 
ary American art,” observes the Herald 
Tribune. 


Now what shall be said 
of the hospitality of Henry McBride? He 
has treated Harley Perkins roughly. He 
has written in a particularly Henry Mc- 
Bride way of the exhibition of water colors 
shown at the Rehn Galleries by a Boston 
group composed of Marion Monks Chase, 
Carl G. 'Cutter, Charles H. Pepper, Charles 
Hopkinson and HARLEY PERKINS. 

“One or two things these artists have 
in common,” says Mr. McBride. “All are 
bold workmen. They mean you to see every- 
thing from the far side of the room and suc- 
ceed in having you do so. It may all be 
part of the famous Boston aloofness. 

“Also, all of them expand their sizes just 
a shade too much. Each consciously and 
with a clearly defined premonition of the 
picture gallery deliberately chose the lar- 
gest piece of Whatman in their portfolios 
and said, ‘I am going to do a great water 
color.’ Now confidence is admirable, and 
ambition is admirable but premeditation 
makes murder and water colors doubly hein- 
ous in the eyes of the law. 

“Tt’s possibly due to having the awful 
example of Dodge Macknight in their 
town. Dodge Macknight is the Boston best 
seller, and any little boy or girl who grew 
up in Boston would naturally try to copy 
all of his precedures unless they had the 
sharp corrective of a New York exhibition 
early in life. Neither Mrs. Chase, Mr. Cut- 
ler, Mr. Hopkinson, Mr. Pepper nor Mr. 
Perkins got here soon enough, it appears, 
but having got here, of course we shall all 
now do the best we can for them. One 
thing in particular I should like to tell them, 


in their columns. 


for it is a thing that couldn’t even be whis- 
pered in Boston, and that is that here in 
New York we consider a lot of Mr. Mac- 
knights’s monotony is due to the fact that 
he so generally uses the same sizes of 
Dapereners 

“Of this group Mr. Hopkinson has the 
most knowledge and is the best known. Mr. 
Cutler is the most modern, Mrs. Chase the 
most literary, Mr. Pepper is the most dra- 
matic, and Mr. Perkins has the least dis- 
dain for atmosphere.” 

The other New York critics praised the 
show highly. But why quote them? Bos- 
ton is used to praise for her water colorists. 

oe fe 

Concerning the paintings by Gerald 
Leake at the Ferargil Galleries, the Times 
says: “Mr. Leake is of the Ouida-Mich- 
ael Arlen school of romantic poetics. His 
world is twilight gray and pregnant with 
melodramatic romance. In his canvases 
dreamy nude and draped ladies pose in the 
official exalted attitudes, as symbols of Mr. 
Leake’s pretty day dreams.” 

Anent the Leake show, Mr. Cortissoz in 
the Herald Tribune observes that “the ‘sub- 
ject picture’ is neglected in the United 
States, as though the ‘art for art’s sake’ 
slogan brought back from Paris years ago 
had killed all imaginative ambition. The 
average painter would reject with scorn the 
idea that he might also be a poet, a roman- 
ticist. Well, with his genius for these roles, 
Arthur B. Davies has made a position for 
himself that is unique, and we rejoice to 
see that Mr. Leake has the courage to fol- 
low his example.” 
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THE GREAT CALENDAR OF AMERICAN EXHIBITIONS 


[Copyright by Tue Art Dicest] 


Laguna Beach, Cal. 


LAGUNA BEACH ART ASSOCIATION— 
Jan.—Paintings by Laguna artists. 


Los Angeles, Cal. 
LOS ANGELES MUSEUM— 


Jan.—International Photographic 
Jan.-Feb.—Modern French water colors; 
tectural and allied arts exhibition. 5 
Feb.—National exhibition miniatures, auspices 
Cal. Society of Miniature Painters; Mc- 
Donald Wright; Morgan Russell; Gordon 
Craig; Duncan Gleason. 


Exhibition. 


archi- 


March—International exhibition, Print Makers 
Society of California; paintings, Thomas 
Eakins. 


AINSLIE GALLERIES (BARKER BROS.)— 
Jan.—Paintings by Inness, Wyant, Murphy. 
Feb. 1-t7—Paintings by Maynard Dixon. | 
March—Exhibition, Contemporary Californians. 


BILTMORE SALON— Fe 
Dec. 27-Jan. 22—‘‘Painters of the West. 
Jan. 24-Feb. 12—Memorial exhibition, Charles 

M. Russell. ‘ 
Feb. 14-March s5—Kathryn Woodman Leighton. 
March 7-26—Jack Wilkinson Smith. 
March 28-April 16—Clyde Forsythe. 
April 18-May 7—Aaron Kilpatrick. 
May 9-28—Barse Miller. 

CANNELL AND CHAFFIN—_ | 
Jan.—Paintings by American artists. 
Feb.—Paintings by William Ritschel. 
March—Water colors, Marion Kavanagh Wachtel. 


Oakland, Cal. 
OAKLAND ART GALLERY— 


Jan.—‘Twenty Modern furopean Artists.” 
Feb.—Fifth Annual Exhibition. 
March—Paintings, “Society of Six.” 
April—Paintings, Zubiaurre brothers, 
May—Macdonald Wright; Russell. 
June—Walrich pottery. 


Pasadena, Cal. 


PASADENA ART INSTITUTE— ; 
Jan.—Pasadena Soc. of Artists; Ada Champlin 
Hanson Puthuff; Haldane Douglas; R. N 
Burnham, 
Feb.—Exhibition by Pasadena Artists. 
GRACE NICHOLSON’S GALLERIES— 
Jan.—Cole Collection, Tibetan portraits. 
Jan. 17-31—Miss A. F. Patterson; Ida 
Jan. 26-Feb. 15—Zubiaurre brothers; 
Charreton; Aaron E. Kilpatrick. 
Feb. 14-28—Marie B. Kendall; old masters. 
March—Chinese and Persian art; under-sea 
paintings, Zarh Pritchard. 


San Diego, Cal. 


FINE ARTS GALLERY— ne 
Jan.—“The Blue Four,’’ Kandinsky, Feininger, 
Jawlensky, Klee; exhibition from Grand Cen- 
tral Galleries; Blanding Sloan. 

Feb.—2nd annual exhibition, Southern Cal. ar- 
tists; etchings loaned by H. W. Foote. ; 
March—Mrs. Jesse C. Locke memorial; Spanish 

and American etchings from Keppel’s. 
April—Woodcut designs, Gordon Craig; oriental 
rugs; stage decorations. 


Curtis. 
Victor 


San Francisco, Cal. 
CALIFORNIA PALACE, LEGION OF HONOR 
Dec.-Jan.—1st exhibition, selected American 
paintings. 
BEAUX ARTS GALLERIE— 
Jan. 1-15—Paintings, Lucien Labaudt. 


GUMP GALLERIES— 
Feb. 17-March 7—Paintings, Zubiaurre brothers. 


Denver, Col. 


DENVER ART MUSEUM— 
Jan.—Paintings, Mr. and Mrs. Botke; Camera 
Club; ‘‘Paris Prize’? designs, Beaux Arts Ins. 
Feb.—Church art; art for children. 
March—Japanese prints; coinage. 
April—Persian pottery. 


Hartford, Conn. 


WADSWORTH ATHENEUM— 
Jan. 3-30—The 1926 accessions. 


Washington, D. C. 


CORCORAN GALLERY OF ART— 
Dec. 18-Jan. 16—31st annual exhibition, Wash- 
ington Water Color Club. 
Jan. 23-Feb. 20—36th annual exhibition, Society 
of Washington Artists. 
GORDON DUNTHORNE— 
Jan. 5-22—Ernest Haskell; Alice Huger Smith. 


Atlanta, Ga. 
ATLANTA ART ASS’N (HIGH MUSEUM)— 
Jan. 9-23—Exhibit, Southern States League. 
Savannah, Ga. 


TELFAIR ACADEMY, ARTS AND SCIENCES 
Mch.—Exhibition, Am. Fed. of Arts. 


Chicago, Ill. 
ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO— 


Dec. 9-Jan. 24—Survey of print accessions. 

Dec, 21-Jan. 24—Special exhibitions, Rene Men- 
ard, Willian Ritschel, Gjura Stojana, Mary 
Cassatt; Arts Club of Chicago. : 

Jan. 1-15—Early American glass, auspices An- 
tiquarian Society. 

Jan. 27-March 8—Chicago Society of Etchers. 

Feb. 3-March 8—31st annual exhibition, Ar- 
tists of Chicago and Vicinity. : 

March 15-April 17—Exhibition, auspices Arts 
Club of Chicago; 150 paintings from et 
ropean section Carnegie Internationl; paint- 
ings, Giovanni Romagnoli; New Mexico 
Painters; sculpture, Paul Manship. : 

April 28-May 30—Arts Club of Chicago; Chi- 
cago Camera Club; 7th international water 
color exhibition; George H. Macrum. 

June 7-21—School of the Art Institute. 

June 25-Aug. 1—Chicago Architectural 
bition League. 

July 15-Sept. 15—Exhibitions, H. Leon Roecker, 
Frederick Tellander, J. Jeffrey Grant, E. T. 
Grigware. 

ARTS CLUB OF CHICAGO— 

Jan. 4-18—Persian exhibit; Brancusi sculpture. 

Jan 21-31—Fergusson; Gregoriev. 

Feb. 1-15—Biddle; Braque; Picasso. 

Feb. 17-27—-Laufman; Albert Bloch. 

Feb. 3-March 8—Chardin. 

March 4-16—‘‘50 Prints of the Year.” 

March 1s-April 17-——Walt Kuhn. 

April 28-May 30—Redon. 

CHICAGO GALLERIES ASSOCIATION— 
Dec. 20-Jan. 8 — Modernist art, William 
Schwartz, Angarola, Minnie Harms Neebe, 
Jan. 13-29—Geo. A. Aldrich, Oskar Gross, Edw. 

Grigware. 

Feb. 2-19—Stark Davis, Roy Collins. 

Feb. 24-March ro—Anna Lee Stacy, John F. 
Stacy, Maynard Dixon. 


Exhi- 


March 15-April z—Charles Dahlgreen, Frank 
V. Dudley. : : 
April 5-23—Modernist Art, Josephine Reich- 


mann, Agnes Potter Van Ryn. 
May-June—Semi-annual exhibit, artist members. 

MARSHALL FIELD GALLERIES— 

Jan. 10-22—Chicago No-Jury Soc. of Artists. 

CHESTER H. JOHNSON GALLERIES— 
Jan.—Paintings by Leopold Survage. 

THOMAS WHIPPLE DUNBAR GALLERIES— 
Jan.—Paintings by Louis Kronberg. 
Dec.-Jan.—Etchings, Warren Davis, Ryder, C. 

A. Schutz. 

HAMILTON PARK CLUB HOUSE— 

March—Exhibition, Chicago Society of Artists. 


Decatur, III. 


DECATUR ART INSTITUTE— 
Jan.—Oils, sculpture, All-Illinois Society. 
Feb.—Paintings, Henry S. Eddy. 
March—Women Painters and Sculptors Soc. 
April—Group from Newhouse Galleries. 


Springfield, Ill. 


SPRINGFIELD ART ASSOCIATION— 
Jan.—Women Painters and Sculptors Society. 
Feb.—Paintings by California Artists. 

ILLINOIS STATE MUSEUM— 

To Jan. 20—The Illinois Academy of Fine Arts. 


Fort Wayne, Ind. 


FORT WAYNE MUSEUM— 
Jan.—Thumb box show, Columbus Art League. 
March—Water colors, Ohio artists. 
April—Paintings by Richmond, Ind., artists. 
May—Adams. Garber, Higgins, Scudder. 
June—Fort Wayne Art School exhibit. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


JOHN HERRON ART INSTITUTE— 
Jan.—Forty-third Annual Exhibition of Amer- 
ican Oils; “One Hundred Am. Etchings.’ 

Feb.—Indiana Society of Architects. 

March—Indiana Artists and Craftsmen; ‘“‘Fifty 
Prints of the Year.” 

Apr.—Ritschel; Bohm; French drawings, litho’s. 


Louisville, Ky. 
J. B. SPEED MEMORIAL MUSEUM— 
Jan. 15-290—Opening exhibition by Louisville 
Art Association. 


New Orleans, La. 


ISAAC DELGADO MUSEUM— 
Feb.—Landscapes, Theodore J. Morgan. 
March—2z6th ann’] show, Art Ass’n of N. O. 
May—Exhibition, Southern States Art League. 


Portland, Me. 


SWEAT MEMORIAL MUSEUM— 
March—Annual Photographic Salon. 
April—Annual exhibition. 


Baltimore, Md. 


BALTIMORE MUSEUM OF ART— 

Dec. 14-Jan. 30—Sculpture, Ronnebeck; busts, 
Grafly; prints, Ernest Watson; Canadians. 
Feb. 8-March 6—Annual exhibition, Baltimore 

Water Color Club; Italian black-and-whites. 


March g9-April 3—Modern American paintings 
from Duncan Phillips Collection. 
April 16-May 12—Fifty prints of the year. 
May 3-29—Bellows memorial exhibition. 
MARYLAND INSTITUTE— 
Jan. 16-30—Paintings by Margaret Law. 


Boston, Mass. 


MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS— 

Jan. 5-Feb. 1—Sculpture, Paul Manship. : 

Feb.—Juliana Cheney Edwards col. of paintings, 

March 1-z0—Society of Arts and Crafts. 

Apr. 6-19—Paintings, Copley Society. 

BOSTON ART CLUB— . 
March 16-31—Society of Water Color Painters. 
SOCIETY OF INDEPENDENT ARTISTS— 
Jan. 16-Feb. 6—First annual exhibit at 40 Joy St. 

SOCIETY OF ARTS AND *CRAFTS— 

Feb. 15-28—Photographers’ Guild. 

April 1-14—Weavers’ Guild. 

April 15-30—Wax miniatures, Ruth Burke. 

May 1-14—Needleworkers’ Guild. 

CASSON GALLERIES— 
Jan.—Old masters; Bellows lithographs. 
HORTICULTURAL HALL— 

Feb. 16-28—“‘Sculpture and Gardens,” joint ex-— 
hibition by Boston Society of Sculptors, 
Boston Society of Landscape Architects and 
Mass. State Federation of Women’s Clubs. 


GUILD OF BOSTON ARTISTS— 


Dec. 27-Jan. 8—Paintings, Charles Bittinger. 
Jan. 10-22—Paintings, Lilla Cabot Perry. | 
Jan. r9-Feb. 8—Water colors, Sarah C. Sears. 
Jan. 24-Feb. 5—Paintings, Edmund C. Tarbell. 


Feb. 7-19—Paintings, George L. Noyes. 
Feb. 9-March 1—Water colors, Aiden L,. Ripley. 
March 7-19—Sculpture, Cyrus E. Dallin. 
March 21-April 2—Paintings, Gertrude Fiske. 
April 4-16—Paintings, Charles Hopkinson. 
April 18-30—Paintings, Ernest L. Major. 

DOLL & RICHARDS— % 
Dec. 29-Jan. 11—Water colors, C. Scott White. — 
Jan. 5-18—Pastels, Kate Leah Cotharin; water 

colors, Charles Emile Heil. : 

Jan. 12-25—Paintings, A. Sheldon Pennoyer. 

ST. BOTOLPH CLUB— 
Jan. 17-31—Woodward, Sutton, Lavalley. 
Feb.—Ripley, Bate, Keyes, Walsh, Parke. 


Northampton, Mass. : 


HILLYER ART GALLERY— 
Jan. 4-12—‘‘Fifty Prints of the Year.” 


Wellesley College, Mass. : 


FARNSWORTH MUSEUM— 
Jan. 5-Feb. i—Reproductions of Modern 
March—Etchings by Lucy Dodd Ramberg. 


Detroit, Mich. 


DETROIT INSTITUTE OF ARTS— 
Jan.—Annual Exhibition, Michigan artists. 
Feb.—French artists, 1830-1927. 

Apr. 13-May 30—Annual American art. 

JOHN HANNA GALLERY— 

Jan. 24-Feb. 7—Henry R. Poore. 

WILLIAM O'LEARY GALLERIES— 
Jan.—Jap. prints, panels; Whistler; Haden. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 


4p 
GRAND_RAPIDS ART GALLERY— i 
Jan.—Paintings, Gustave Cimotti; rugs. 2 
Feb.—Annual exhibition from Chicago Art In- 
stitute; Chicago Society of Etchers. = 
March—N,. Y. Soc. of Painters; 100 etchings. m 
April—Henry R. Poore; Ethel F. Mundy. of 


Muskegon, Mich. 


HACKLEY GALLERY OF FINE ARTS— 
Jan.—Grand Rapids artists. 
Feb.—New York Society of Painters. ; 
March—Paintings from Chicago’s 39th annual. 
April—Paintings, Henry S. Eddy. x 


St. Paul, Minn. 


STEVENS ART GALLERY— 
Jan.—Works by St. Paul artists. 
Feb.—Flower paintings, Mrs. Barnes. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


CONRAD HUG GALLERIES— 
Jan.17-31—Harry L. Hoffman. 
Feb. 1-14—Joseph Birren. 
Feb. 15-28—Ward Lockwood. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


CITY ART MUSEUM— a 
Jan.—Paintings by DeWitt and Douglas Parshall. — 
Feb.—Max Bohm memorial; William Ritschel. 
March—Paintings by George Bellows. a. 
April—Students, St. Louis School of Fine Arts. 
May—Exhibition of coins. a 
May and June—Cornelius and Jessie Arms Botke. — 

ST. LOUTSTARTES TSG Ul 3 
To Jan. ro—Annual exhibition. 

SHORTRIDGE GALLERY— 
Jan.—Joseph Birren; European etchings. 
Feb.—Paintings, George Ames Aldrich. 
March—Paintings, Henry R. Poore. 
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Lincoln, Neb. 


NEBRASKA ART ASSOCIATION— 
Jan. 1-22—Architectural exhibition. 
Jan. 22-Feb. 5—Etchings and wood blocks. 
March 18-April 1—Paintings from Metropolitan 
Museum. 
April—Norwegian paintings, W. H. Singer. 


Omaha, Neb. 


ART INSTITUTE OF OMAHA— 
Jan.—George Bellows memorial. 


Montclair, N. J. 


MONTCLAIR ART MUSEUM— 
Jan.—Paintings by the ‘‘Cragsmoor Group.”’ 


Newark, N. J. 
NEWARK MUSEUM— 


Jan.—Recent gifts to museum. 

Feb.—Ballard collection, oriental rugs. 

March—Art Center of the Oranges. 

June—Contemporary American paintings, J. 
Ackerman Coles bequest. 


Albany, N. Y. 


INSTITUTE OF Hlsi1ORY AND ART— 
Jan. 7-27—Paintings, Alice R. Huger Smith. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


BROOKLYN MUSEUM— 
Jan. 9-31—Woodcuts by Gordon Craig. 
Jan. 29-Feb. 27—International exhibition of 
water colors, pastels and drawings. 


BKN. SOCIETY MINIATURES PAINTERS— 
March—Annual exhibition, Hotel Bossert. 
PRATT INSTITUTE— 
Jan. 6-22—Paintings by Olaf Olsen. 
Jan. 27-Feb. 16—‘‘The Painters and Sculptors.” 
Feb. 22-March 11—Marines, Whitney Hubbard. 
March 3-24—‘‘Fifty Books of the Year.” 
To Dec. zo—Water colors, A. O. Lamplough. 
March 30-Apri] 27—Bkn. Society of Artists. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


ALBRIGHT ART GALLERY— 
Jan.—Buffalo Soc. Artists; Camera Club. 
Feb.—International Modern Exhibition. 
April 24-June 19—Selected American paintings. 


Elmira, N. Y. 


ARNOT ART GALLERY— 
Jan.—Paintings by Sigurd Skou. 
Feb.—Etchings by Alfred Hutty. 
March—Water color flower subjects. 
April—Water color exhibition. 


New York, N. Y. 


AMERICAN FINE ARTS BUILDING— 

Jan. 3-16—American Water Color Soc. and N. 
Y. Water Color Club; N. Y. Soc. of Painters. 

Jan. 23-Feb. 13—Annual exhibition, Allied Ar 
tists of America. 

Feb. 14-March 7—36th annual exhibition, Na- 
tional Ass’n of Women Painters and Sculptors. 

March 25-April 18—r1o2nd annual exhibition, 
National Academy of Design. 

METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART— 

Dec. 4-Jan. 5—American industrial art. 

Jan. 17-Feb. 7—Modern Swedish decorative art. 

Jan. (begins roth)—Embroidered waistcoats. 

GRAND CENTRAL PALACE— 

Feb. 21-March s5—Forty-second annual exhibi- 

tion, Architectural League of New York. 
PUBLIC LIBRARY— 

Jan.-Feb.—Mary Cussatt’s drypoints and color 
prints; Isaac John Greenwood Collection; Sey- 
mour Haden Collection. 

THE ART CENTER— : 

Jan. 1-30—International Cotton Exposition. 

Feb. 1-15—Paintings by 12 Japanese Artists. 

Feb. 1-28—Commercial printing, American In- 
stitute of Graphic Arts. 

April 24-30—New York Sketch Club; Guild 
of Bookworkers. 

May—Annual Exhibition of Advertising Art. 

June—International Salon of Photography. 


MUNICIPAL ART GALLERY— 


| 


Jan 9-Feb. 14—An. exhibition, Ass’n for Culture. 
Feb. 19-Mch. 6—“‘The Painters and Sculptors.” 


SOCIETY OF INDEPENDENT ARTISTS— 
March 11-April 3—11th annual exhibition, Wal 
dorf-Astoria Hotel. 


NATIONAL ASS’N OF WOMEN PAINTERS 
AND SCULPTORS (17 E. 62nd St.) 
March 27-April 11—Margaret Law. 
SALMAGUNDI CLUB— 
Jan. 21-Feb. 4—Annual auction exhibition. 
Feb. r1-March 4—Annual oil exhibition. 
March 12-30—Annual water color show. 
MACBETH GALLERIES— 
Dec. 28-Jan. ro—Mystic (Conn.) group. 
an. 11-31—Landscapes, Chauncey F. Ryder. 
_ Feb. 1-14—“Thirty Paintings by Thirty Artists.” 
KNOEDLER GALLERIES— 
Dec. 27-Jan. 8—Water colors of flowers, Mrs. 
A. Stewart Walker. 
DUDENSING GALLERIES— 
Jan, 3-22—Paintings by William Schulhoff. 
Jen. 24-Feb. 12—Paintings by Arnold Wiltz. 
_ Feb. 14-March s—Paintings, Clarence Johnson. 
+ March 7-26—Glazed terra-cotta, Carl Walters; 
 . paintings, EF. B. Ulreich. 
March 28-April 16—Thelma Cudlipp Grosvenor. 


April 18-May 7—Paintings, Zubiaurre brothers. 


INTIMATE GALLERY (Anderson’s)— 
To Jan. 15—Recent developments 
Marin. 


WILDENSTEIN GALLERIES— ¢ 

Jan.—Modern paintings, Ingres to Picasso. 
THE NEW GALLERY— : 

Dec. 21-Jan. 8—Paintings by Merton Clivette. 

Feb. 15-March s5—Paintings by Thomas H. 

Benton; mural designs, History of America. 

FERARGIL GALLERY— 

To Jan. 1o—Paintings by Lucile Howard. 
BABCOCK GALLERIES— 

Jan. 3-18—Water colors by Stan Wood. 
WEYHE GALLERY— 

Jan.—Paintings by Alfred Maurer. 


HOLT GALLERY— 
To Jan. 8—Small paintings by great artists. 

N. Y. LEAGUE FOR HARD OF HEARING— 
Jan.—Paintings, Pauline B. Williams. 
Feb.—Landscapes, Natalie Peck. 


ARTISTS GALLERY— 
Jan.—Paintings by John Carroll. 


HENRY REINHARDT & SON— 
Jan. 15-31—Loan exhibition of old and modern 
masters, El Greco to Matisse. 
SOCIETY OF ARTS AND CRAFTS— 
March 1-10—Photographers’ Guild. 
April 16-30—Weavers’ Guild. 
May 16-30—Needleworkers’ Guild. 
F, VALENTINE DUDENSING— 
Jan.—Retrospective exhibition, Henri Matisse. 


Rochester, N. Y. 


MEMORIAL ART GALLERY— 
Dec, 15-Jan. 23—Gifford Beal; Tibetan paint- 
ings; Women Painters and Sculptors; coinage. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


SYRACUSE MUSEUM— 
Jan.—Etchings, statuary, Emil Fuchs. 
Feb.—Modern wood block prints. 
March—Intern’1 water color exhibition. 
April—Canadian painters, 60 canvases. 
May—Paintings by Emma Ciardi. 
June—Adams, Garber, Higgins, Scudder. 


Akron, O. 


AKRON ART INSTITUTE— 
Jan.—Enneking exhibition. 
Feb.—Exhibition, Adams, Garber, Higgins. 
Mch.—Dayton Soc. of Artists; Del. River Ar- 
tists. 
April—Ohio Water Color Society. 
May—Exhibition, Akron artists. 


Cincinnati, O. 


CINCINNATI ART MUSEUM— 
Er ls ee Water Color Society. 
arch—Work of Ohio-born women. 
May—Thirty-fourth Annual Exhibition. 


ADPBAGLOSSON, JK) CO GALLERIES — 
Jan. 17-29—Paintings, Charles C. Svendsen. 
Feb. 14-26—Paintings by Reginald Grooms. 
Feb. 28-March 12—Paintings by Frank Myers. 


TRAXEL GALLERIES— 
Jan. 3-8—Caroline Lehmer. 
Jan. 1o-22—Harry Thokler. 
an. 29-Feb. 12—Cincinnati Women’s Art Club. 


Cleveland, O. 
CLEVELAND MUSEUM— 


an, 4—Feb. 14—For’n section Carnegie Int’n’l. 
ay—Cleveland Society of Artists. 
June—Contemporary American paintings, 


Columbus, O. 


COLUMBUS GALLERY OF FINE ARTS— 

Jan.—N. Y. Society of Painters. 

Feb.—‘‘Fifty Prints of the Year;” black-and- 
whites, Columbus Art League; Photo-Pictor- 
ialists of Columbus. 

March—Paintings from the Sesqui-Centennial. 

April—Historic textiles from Brocklyn Museum; 
theatre art and masks. 

May—17th annual exhibition, Columbus 
League; paintings, Harry J. Westerman. 


Dayton, O. 


DAYTON ART INSTITUTE— 

Dec. 31-Jan. 26—Persian Shawls; Birdseye View 
of Coinage. 

Jan. 4-23—Ohio Women Painters. 

Jan. 25-Feb. 18—Loan show, portraits of Day- 
tonians. 

Jan. 28-Feb. 17—Bronze reproductions, Greek, 
Roman; wax portraits, Ethel Frances Mundy. 

Feb. 20-Mar. 14—C. O. Woodbury’s etchings, 
lithographs; Joseph Pennell lithographs; Per- 
sian pottery. 

Mar. 15-Apr. 4—C. and J. A. Botke, paintings. 

March 16-April 6—Institute Teachers Exhibit. 

Apr. 6-24—Swiss pictures, Albert Goss. 

April 8-29—Illuminated MSS. and old maps loan- 
ed by Dr. Fred. B. Artz. 

Apr. 30-May 25—European posters. 

June 7-28—N. Y. Society of Painters. 


Toledo, O. 
TOLEDO MUSEUM OF ART— 


Dec. 15-Jan. 16—Fjaestad exhibition. 
Jan.—Black-and-Whites, Italy-America Society. 
Feb.—Dewitt and Douglass Parshall; Ohio water 

color show; Toledo Camera Club. 
March—Canadian artists. 
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April—Ninth annual Toledo exhibition.  _ 

June-Aug.—15th an. exhibit, American paintings. 
MOHR GALLERIES— ce 

Dec. 11-Jan. 5—Modern American paintings. 

Jan. 5-15—Helen J. Niles. 

Feb. 15-March 1—Harry Leith-Ross. 

March 1-15—Chester Hayes, French landscapes. 

March 15-April 1—Henry R. Poore. 

April 1-15—The Athena Club. 


Portland, Ore. 


PORTLAND ART ASSOCIATION— 
Jan.—John Burkhart photographs. 
Feb.—Paintings by Thomas Eakins. 
March—Elinor Merrill collection of textiles. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


PENN. ACADEMY OF THE FINE ARTS— 
Jan. 30-March 20—122nd. annual exhibition, 
Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts. 
PHILADELPHIA ART ALLIANCE— : 
Jan.—Paintings by John F. Folinsbee and R. 
Sloane Bredin; contemporary American prints, 
sculpture and paintings, including works by 
Lathrop, Garber, Spencer, Colt and Adolphe 
Borie. 
THE PRINT CLUB— 
Jan. 3-17—“Fifty Prints of the Year.” 
Jan. 19-29—Prints of cats by modern masters. 
SOCIETY OF ALLIED ARTS— 
Jan 1.-15—-Work by Mason, Lovegrove, Stewart, 
Sutton, Molind, Till, McKinney, Mann. 
ART CLUB OF PHILADELPHIA— 
Jan. 7-27—Mrs. Arrah Lee Gaul Brennan. 
Feb. 4-25—‘*Ten Philadelphia Painters.” 
March 4-25—Burt Vaughn Flannery, Robert 
Riggs and associates. 
April—Exhibition by painter members. 
ART ALLIANCE— 


Dec. 1to-Jan. 1—Water colors, Birger Sandzen. 


Erie, Pa. 


ART CLUB OF ERIE— 
Jan.—Paintings by five artists. 
March—Exhibition, Erie artists. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE— 

Feb. 10o-March ro—Annual Exhibition, 
ciated Artists of Pittsburgh. 

March 19-April 17-Annual photographic salon 
of the Photographic Section of the Pittsburgh 
Academy of Science and Art. 

WUNDERLY BROTHERS— 
Dec. 6-20—Frank Gardener Hale, jewelry. 


Providence, R .I. 


R. I. SCHOOL OF DESIGN— 
Jan.—Early R. I. Furniture made by John God- 
dard; early American portraits. 
Feb.—‘‘Fifty Prints of the Year;’”’ John F. Weir 
memorial exhibition. 
PROVIDENCE ART CLUB— 
Dec. 7-26—Annual show, little pictures. 
Jan. 4-16—Hope Smith, Drury, Frazier. 


Charleston, S. C. 


GIBBES MEMORIAL GALLERY— 
Apr. 7-May 1—Seventh annual 
Southern States Art League. 


Asso- 


exhibition, 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 


CHATTANOOGA ART ASSOCIATION— 
Jan. 1-15—Frank Alvah Parsons’ students. 
Jan. 15-31—Modern art Dudensing Galleries. 
Feb. 15-March 1—Philadelphia artists. 
March—TIllustrations. 

April—Loan exhibition. 


Memphis, Tenn. 
BROOKS MEMORIAL ART GALLERY— 


Jan.—Canadian artists; drawings, Lillian W. 
Hale; wax miniatures, Ethel Frances Mundy; 
Edith Rockefeller McCormick’s historic laces. 

February — Paintings from Metropolitan Mu- 
seum; Turkish and Indian shawls. 

March—Max. Bohm. 

April—George Bellows Memorial. 

May——William Ritschel; ‘‘too Etchings.’ 

June—New York Society of Women Painters. 

July and August—Taos Society of Artists. 


Houston, Tex. 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS— 
Jan.—Grand Central Art Galleries exhibit. 
Feb.—George Bellows Memorial. 
March—Theodore J. Morgan; Boyer Gonzales. 
April—Matisse drawings and etchings. 


Fort Worth, Tex. 


FORT WORTH MUSEUM OF ART— 
ae 5-Feb. 5—Annual exhibition of paintings. 
ay 5-June 5—zoth annual, Texas Artists, 


Ogden, Utah. 


FINE ARTS GALLERY— 
Jan.—Hafen collections. 
Feb.—LeConte Stewart. 
March—Group exhibition, 36 artists. 


[Concluded on next page] 
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- 
Brooklyn Etchers 


The Brooklyn Society of Etchers, the ; 


Germans in Paris Spain’s “Cervantes” 


Taking as a starting-point the exposition 
of Helmut Kolle’s works in the Galerie 
Bing, Paris, M. André Warnod, in Com- 
oedia, discusses briefly contemporary Ger- 
man painting, of which he says there is 
very little information in France, where it 
is known -almost entirely through the inad- 
equate medium of photographic reproduc- 
tions. 

“But a movement in painting-exists,” he 
says. ‘“Who has not heard of Expression- 
ism, that banner which, after the war, 
waved over‘almost all the” artistic activity 
and was the subject of elaborate works? 
Yet Expressionism appears to us: in France 
only through Georges Grosz, who is not a 
painter but a satiric draughtsman. 

“Expressionism has been followed, as a 
reaction, by the movement ‘Neue Sachlich- 
keit,’ a title which may be translated by 
‘Nouvelle Objectivite’ (or New Objectiv- 
ity) and which aims at direct reproduction, 
absolutely faithful to the object. But a pic- 
toral movement should be manifested in 
works (as were Impressionism and Cubis.n 
in France), and these German schools are 
distinctive chiefly for discussions and com- 
mentaries. 

“Nevertheless there are German painters. 
Carl Einstein, in a book which attracted 
much attention over there, drew up a list 
of them and gave the leading positions to 
Nolde, the group ‘Die Briicke’ (The Bridge), 
Heckel, Otto Mueller, Pechstein, Schmid - 
Rottluf, Kirschner, Feiniger, Karl Hofe:, 
Paula Moderson-Becker, Franz Marc, 
Macke, Kandinsky, Klee, Kokochka, Grosz, 
Beckmann, Dix. These painters belong to 
various schools and have different talents. 

“Kokochka is the most widely known. 
There are also Hofer and Schwitter, Max 
Leiberman, who represents German Imper- 
ial art, and the pupils of Matisse, of whom 
Rudolf Levy is the most notable. 

“As ior Ernst and especially Paul Klee, 
much more interesting than Ernst, they 
are claimed by our super-realists. Paul 
Klee is very representative, of a nature 
quite characteristic of German painting, a 
nature born of an ardent desire to escape 
from oneself, to attain to inaccessible 
heights. It is that which we find again in 
the painting of Helmut Kolle. 

“Helmut Kolle is a young man, physically 
weak and of poor health, who seeks pas- 


The Great Calendar 


[Concluded from preceding page] 


Norfolk, Va. 


NORFOLK SOCIETY OF ARTS— 
Jan.—Loan exhibition of arts and crafts. _ 
Feb.—Paintings, Miss Turner; sculpture, Miss 
Frishmuth. 


Madison, Wis. 


MADISON ART ASSOCIATION— 
Dec. 1-Jan. 15—Paintings, William S. Schwartz. 
Jan. 15-Feb. 15—Paintings, Willard Metcalf. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


MILWAUKEE ART INSTITUTE— 

Dec. 15-Jan. 15—Paintings, Elmer A. Forsberg. 

Jan.—Persian pottery; art for children; paint- 
ings, George H. Macrum; Winthrop Turney. 

Jan. 15-Feb. 15—Sculpture by Louis Mayer. 

Feb.—Nat. Ass’n of Women Painters and 
Sculptors; paintings, Gustave Cimiotti; paint- 
ings selected by Louis Bliss Gillet. 


MILWAUKEE JOURNAL GALLERY— 
Dec., Jan. & Feb.—Paintings by 16 members of 
Madison Art Association. 
March—Portraits by Merton Grenhagen. 


“Cervantes,” by Juan de Jauregui. 


If only Shakespeare had had a Juan de 
Jauregui, like Cervantes, his contemporary, 
the Anglo-Saxon race might have the pleas- 
ure of looking on the authentic lineaments 
of its greatest author. The portrait, above 
reproduced, has been acquired by the Acad- 
emy of the Spanish Language, according’ 
to the London Jilustrated News. It was 
painted from life in 1600, or five years be- 
fore “Don Quixote” appeared. Shakes- 
peare was then coming into the full glory 
of his power as a dramatist (the next year 
he wrote Hamlet). The English and the 
Spanish were not fond of each other in 
those Elizabethan days. The Dutch and 
the Flemings carried on portraiture in 
England, and it was a Flemish memorial 
sculptor who carved, after Shakespeare’s 
death, the clumsy and oily bust in Holy 
Trinity Church, Stratford, which ranks with 
the grotesque Drocshout engraving as the 
only two possible likenesses of the many 
that from time to time have been “dis- 
covered.” 


sionately to bring out force and power in 
his painting. There is in his art a burning 
frenzy. Because of that he is a very in- 
teresting painter, also by virtue of his very 
true artistic qualities, helped by a restless 
and keen sensitiveness. 

“But has Germany many painters like 
Helmut Kolle? We are told no, and that 
Germany is much better represented by her 
architecture and her decorative art than 
by her painting. In any case, we persist 
in believing that a general exposition of 
German paintings would arouse great in- 
terest. But it might destroy some illusions?” 


Bridge 
The engineer stands in the moonlight 
Surveying his achievement : 
A lithe span of steel, 
Rhythmic as a poem, 
Between two points of reality. 


Across it he walks: 
No longer a dream. . . 
-—Le Baron Cooke, in “Contemporary Verse.” 


first organization of its kind in America, is 
holding its eleventh annual exhibition at the — 
Brooklyn Museum. Out of 600 etchings 

submitted, 177 were selected. One of the 

requirements is that a print shall not have 

been exhibited previously. 

The awards this year were made by a 
members’ vote. The Nathan Bijur prize 
for the best print by a non-member went to 
Philip Kappel’s “Repairs,” the jib of a sail-_ 
ing vessel on which is stretched the figuie 
of aman. There was a tie vote on the best 
print by a member, between Chauncey Ry- 
der’s “Hilltop” and C. L. Rosenberg’s “Rue 
Mirabeau Bourges.” 

“While granting that its previous record 
for high standards in technical proficiency 
is adhered to, from the point of view of — 
human interest the exhibition lags behind,” 
thinks the Brooklyn Eagle. “There is a 
sameness of subject matter, a lack of inven- 
tion and design, and too great an emphasis 
on the technique of the art.” 

“The exhibition did not impress me as 
quite so good a showing as usual, offering 
less originality and less variety,’ observes — 
the critic of the New York Evening Post. 


Guillaumin, the Serene 


Visitors to the Salon d’Automne in the 
Grand Palais, Paris, came first to a retro- 
spective exhibition of the works of Guillau- 
min, lightly described by M. Luc Benoist 
in Le Crapouillot thus: “There are about a 
hundred honest and happy canvases, which, 
opposed to the younger works, proclaim a 
great artist. He grows old well, like bottles 
of fine wine. The everlasting poetry of 
water and leaves and clouds sings in his 
work. He is serene, frank, clear. A black 
and white still-life, dated 1867, seems as of 
yesterday.” 

M. Robert Rey, of the Luxembourg Mus- 
eum, writes more at length in L’Art Vivant, 
saying inter alias: “If, all consideration of 
personal taste aside, it is necessary to name 
the artist who, by his subjects, by his palette, 
by his touch, is most faithfully an Impres- 
sionist, I believe that one should cite Guil- 
laumin. He saw, he thought, he spoke, he 
painted impressionistically. 

“Guillaumin was simply a landscapist. He 
made few nudes, few still-lifes, hardly a 
portrait. Except for a few water colors 
and some beautiful pastels, he painted only 
in oil. . . He was too incapable of separating 
the idea ‘color’ from the idea ‘form’ to de- 
vote himself long to the technique of black 
and white. . . Guillaumin always translated 
his volumes only by color variations.” 


The Sitter’s Point of View 


“Sit still, Lilybell, I must paint your 
hands.” 

“I don’ wan’ no paint on mah hands!” 
said Lilybell, and so there is not a great 
deal of paint on her hands, is the way Ar- 
thur Millier, art critic of the Los Angeles 
Times, writes of the portrait which he con-— 
siders one of the best in the exhibition by — 
John Hubbard Rich at the Biltmore Salon. 

“In all departments,” says Mr. Millier, 
“the work of John Hubbard Rich is marked 
by a continuous search for purer and more — 
closely related color. In his portraits he 
stresses the character of his sitter in re- 
pose without lasping into the too-profes-— 
sional portrait-painter’s habit of a likeness — 
at all costs whether a picture or not.” 
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Ma's ’ - 
Phidias’s Rival 

Sir Charles Walston (Waldstein), one 
of the world’s greatest authorities on class- 
ical archeology, has just written a book 
entitled “Alcamenes and the Establishment 
of the Classical Type in Greek Art,” pub- 
lished by the Cambridge University Press. 
The book tends to place Alcamenes on the 
pinnacle where he was set by his contemp- 
oraries, who regarded him as Phidias’ rival. 

“Few great artists have disappeared from 
view so completely as Alcamenes, whom 
ancient writers describe as second only to 
Phidias among the sculptors of the great 
age of Greece,” says the Illustrated Lon- 
don News. “We possess two copies of a 
head from his hand, and descriptions of 
others of his works, which are said to have 
been renowned for delicacy of detail and 
finish. One author, Pausanias, tells us that 
the sculptures of the west pediment of the 
Temple of Zeus at Olympia were by him; 
but the accuracy of this statement has been 
much doubted, as large remains of these 
sculptures were found during the excava- 
tion of Olympia fifty years ago, and proved 
very different in style from what was an- 
ticipated of Alcamenes—earlier and less ad- 
vanced, and remarkable for vigor rather 
than for delicacy. Sir Charles Walston be- 


lieves the statement of Pausanias to be 


correct; and, taking the Olympia sculp- 
tures as works of Alcamenes, he attributes 
to that artist not only a series of other 


statues in various museums, but also the 


honor of having first introduced the ‘class- 
ical’ type of face and features into art.” 

The Lapith Maiden, reproduced below, 
is one of the works from the west pedi- 
ment at Olympia, showing the beginning 
of the classical face. The author attributes 
to Alcamenes, on the strength of this ped- 
iment, a group of other works, including the 
Herakles in Boston, which has been widely 
regarded as a work of Myron; the Vatican 
Disk-Thrower, the Apollo of Cassel, long 
regarded as Myron’s; the Lemnian Athena, 
ascribed to Phidias, and the bronze boy 


“hy li eis TR as 
ie cea 
ie . a a - ae 


A Lapith Maiden, by Alcamenes. 


Museum Panel May Be a Van, dea Weyden 


“Mater Dolorosa,’ Wood Panel of the XV th Century. 


recently excavated at Pompeii, which was 
reproduced in the last number of THE 
Art DicEstT. 


New York Art Council 


The Arts Council of New York City 
has just been incorporated, according to the 
Herald Tribune, to “correlate the activities 
of the arts of design, drama and music 
and further their interests in practical 
ways.” John G. Agar was elected presi- 
dent and Miss Florence Levy secretary. 

The council is the outgrowth of an inves- 
tigation made by committees appointed last 


spring by the National Academy of Design 


and the Architectural League of New York ! 


Its aim is to serve as a clearing house 
through which it will be possible to secure 
and provide accurate information regarding 
opportunities in all the arts and to furnish 
scientific vocational guidance for students. 
Another activity will be to encourage com- 
munity art groups. 

The council will develop its work through 
the three groups of design, drama and 
music, each with a paid director, Art ex- 
hibitions will be organized. 


The Musée Jacquemart-André in Paris 
has recently been most fortunate in acquir- 
ing a “Mater Dolorosa,” which M. Andre 
Dezarrois, in Le Figaro Artistique, describes 
as “painted in oil on a panel of wood of 
which we do not know the kind, measuring 
14% inches in height by 13 inches in width. 
... The head is of natural size; the back- 
ground of gold with engine-turnings. The 
range of colors goes from that gold to the 
red of the garment, the ivory of the linen, 
with a highlight of green in a fold of cloth.” 

The photographic reproduction shows “the 
beauty of expression of a countenance care- 
fully but firmly drawn, its oval perfect, the 
nose rectilinear, long and refined, the line 
of the eyebrows well arched, the eyes gray 
and clear bordered with red, done with such 
distinction, eyes full of all the tenderness 
necessary to save a world, and from which 
are bashfully sliding four tears, large and 
full of light, which could not be held back, 
in spite of the prayer of which the joined 
hands, delicate and long, are testimony.” 

It is uncertain who painted this work. 
M. Dezarrois joins with M. Paul Fierens 
in believing that it was done by Roger 
van der Weyden, 
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“Rue Rockefeller!” 


A very famous French painter has had 
his street taken away from him, and it 
has been bestowed upon an American pa- 
tron of the arts. The Rue du Peintre Le- 
brun in Versailles has become the Rue 
Rockefeller. Mr. Rockefeller, it might be 


expected, is to be congratulated for this. 


conquest, because ‘Charles Lebrun (1619- 
1690) is a very great figure in the history 


of art. He and his friend, the great min- 
ister Colbert, founded the Academy of 
Painting and Sculpture (1648) and the 


Academy of France at Rome (1666), and, 
what is more:to. his renown, the institution 
of the Gobelins. “Commanding the indus- 
trial arts through the Gobelins—of which 
he was director—,” says the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, “and the whole art world 
through the Academy—in which he suc- 
cessively held every post—Lebrun imprinted 
his own character on all that was produced 
in France during his lifetime, and gave a 
direction to the national tendencies which 
endured after his death.” 

Great is America! The pompous repre- 
sentative of the grandeur of the Grand 
Monarque gives way to the exemplar of 
American industrialism. This giving way 
is an unfortunate thing, however, because 
John D. Rockefeller, who has used his 
millions for the people’s good, does not 
deserve this child’s play in giving honors; 
he is entitled to something far greater. 
France, for what he has done to restore 
her ancient art, should hold him up to honor, 
not to ridicule by giving him Charles Le- 
brun’s street. The greatest recognition it 
could give to John D. Rockefeller would 
be to start some movement for popular ed- 
ucation or for the people’s good in any line 
of endeavor, and give it the name of Rock- 
efeller. 

This grand old American (THe Arr Dr- 
GEST now speaks 100 years ahead of time) 
is now nearing his grave, but, unlike certain 
other “billionaires,” he has wisely used his 
inevitable wealth. The word “inevitable” 
has to be employed, because somebody had 
to be the American Rockefeller, and how 
fortunate was America that “Rockefeller” 
turned out to be that immortal character 
ROCKEFELLER (Tue Dicest is still 
speaking 100 years ahead of its time) ! 

The “rue Rockefeller” was bestowed up- 
on “John D.” because he gave $1,000,000 
for the repair and upkeep of Versailles, 
Fountainbleau, and the Cathedral of Rheims. 
He gave this sum in 1924, on his visit to 
France after an absence of seventeen years. 
This “million” came from the pockets of 
the consumers of Standard Oil. They 
ought to be glad that this money out of 
their pockets was put to so good a use. 

Because of this million, wonders have 
been accomplished at Versailles. | Readers 
of Tue Art Dicest will derive pleasure 
from the following quotation from the Lon- 
don Times concerning the restoration of 
the Grand Trianon: 

“The famous vieux rose of its marble 
was endeared to many by the verses of 
Henri de Regnier and Albert Samain, and 
when the plan conceived by the architect 
in charge, M. Patrice Bonnet, was bruited 
abroad a quiver of agitation ran through 
the literary and artistic world. But M. 
Bonnet carried the day, and the result amply 
justifies his initiative. The Trianon, he 
reasoned rightly, was built as a frivolous 
contrast to, almost as a relief from the 
sober stateliness of the vast chateau itself; 


if proof be needed, there was the existence 
of the original Trianon previous to the one 
still standing, faced entirely with the blue 
and white porcelain of Delft, constructed 
in 1662 for a pavillon a prendre des colla- 
tions. In other words, he argued, this poly- 
chrome fantasy, instead of being lost ia 
its age-long dream of half-tones, ought to 
be restored to its pristine gaiety. What 
was more, when the marble had been cleaned 
and its warmer red restored to it, it was 
found that the vieil or of the stone which 
was supposed to offer contrast to the vicux 
rose—a contrast greatly lessened by the pas- 
sage of time—was the effect of a color 
spread on under King Louis Philippe; and 
what we see now is the real stone of a 
more authentic and more honest mellowness 
and a marble rosier by the juxtaposition, 
resembling more the original slabs brought 
from the quarries of Southern France.” 


Vast London Project 


A scheme to establish in London a Brit- 
ish Empire Academy will be launched at 
a public meeting which Lord Howard de 
Walden is to call, says the Daily Mail. 

The proposal is to build a permanent 
palace of arts, where the talents of artists 
of Great Britain and the Dominions can 
be displayed, on the Thames Embankment 
in Grosvenor-road, Westminster, and £1,000,- 
000 will be required for the project. Temp- 
orary premises are already available. 

It is hoped to provide adequate exhibi- 
tion space for painters and sculptors, and 
also galleries, and a theatre and concert 
hall large enough to enable modern com- 
posers, musicians, and dramatists to display 
their talents. 

The provisional committee, of which 
Lord Howard de Walden is chairman, 
point out that every year 14,000 works of 
art have to be rejected by the Royal Acad- 
emy owing to lack of space. 


Some Staggering Figures 


The following from the Boston Tran- 
script is reproduced by the editor of THE 
Art Dicest without comment—for how 
can anyone knocked breathless have any- 
thing to say? 

“One person in every seventy-five in the 
United States is an artist, according to a 
recent announcement of the Associated 
Dealers in American Pictures. The 1,- 
500,000 artists of this country made direct 
sales of their work to the amount of 
$500,000,000 during the year, is the opinion 
of the association. | Another $500,000,000 
worth of paintings and other work by 
American artists was sold by art dealers, 
thus placing the production and sale of 
American art among the Nation’s billion- 
dollar businesses.” 


27 Paintings Shown, 29 Sold 


In the exhibition of paintings by Edward 
Bruce held in December in the New Gallery, 
New York, twenty-nine of the twenty-seven 
pictures shown were sold! This is ac- 
counted for by the fact that two more 
canvases were put on exhibition after two 
paintings had been delivered to purchasers. 
Last season, at Mr. Bruce’s first exhibition 
in New York, at the Scott & Fowles Gal- 
leries, all but four works were sold, so 
that the New Gallery’s display made a 
record, not only in number but financially, 
Mr. Bruce’s prices having increased, the 
paintings being sold from $400 to $2,500. 


Too Modern 


Charles Sims has resigned as keeper of 
the Royal Academy Schools, in London, 
and the English papers assert it was be- — 
cause of his too liberal views on the subject — 
of modernism. George Clausen has suc- 
ceeded him as head of London’s great art — 
school. Ostensibly Mr. Sims resigned be- 
cause he had held a successful exhibition 
of his portraits at Knoedler’s, in New York, 
and was overwhelmed with commissions, but 
the Daily Mail says: 

“It is generally known that Mr. Sims — 
held very catholic and broad views about — 
modern art—views which cannot have met — 
with the approval of some of the more ~ 
reactionary members of the Royal Acad-— 
emy. His influence upon the students tended — 
in the direction of freedom. His prolonged — 
absence may be held responsible for this — 
freedom having degenerated into licence. 

“The exhibition of students’ works at — 
Burlington House must have come as a se-_ 
vere shock upon the conservative faction — 
of the Royal Academy. Hardly any of the — 
works showed the slightest trace of aca- 
demic discipline, and no one will blame the — 
president, Sir Frank Dicksee, for exhorting 
the students to try to paint what they see 
so that they may learn to paint what they ~ 
feel. . 

“Tt is unfortunate that thus the champion — 
of progress and vitality in art has placed 
a formidable weapon in the hands of the 
die-hards. However, Mr. Clausen may be 
trusted to steer a middle course, to bring 
the rebellious students back to wholesome — 
discipline, and to restore harmony where — 
there has been dissension.” : 
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A Tale of Two Cities 


“H. K. F.” writing in the Baltimore Sun — 
analyzes Tue Arr Dicest’s “Great Cal-— 
endar of American Exhibitions” and scolds — 
his city because, with a population equal — 
to Boston’s, it schedules only six exhibi- — 
tions for the rest of the season while Bos- 
ton announces thirty-six. He says: | 

“In England, as Roger Fry has pointed — 
out, interest in literature is so marked that — 
other arts suffer in consequence. This is 
especially so in the case of music. The 
musical profession is a disheartening one 
in England, as Sir Thomas Béecham and 
others have found to their cost. In Balti-— 
more, interest in music almost eclipses in- — 
terest in art. Every fifth person in this 
city appears to be a musician. If every one 
thousand and fifth is more than placidly 
interested in painting or drawing it is snr-— 
prising.” 3 

However, “H. K. F.” draws a bit of com- 
fort from the reflection that possibly Boston — 
is not so superior after all and that maybe 
as many persons visit Baltimore’s six exhi-— 
bitions as see Boston’s thirty-six. “From — 
all that can be told,” he observes, “the 
sole customer in the multitudinous Boston — 
galleries is the critic of the Boston Tran-— 
script. The cultured Bostonians feel sat- 
isfied if they have read what he has to 
say and possibly memorized a phrase or 
two for quotation in letters to the prov-_ 
inces.” 4 
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No Change Since Reynolds’ Day 


“There is no expedient to which a man 
will not resort to evade the real labor of — 
thinking,” is the way Grand Central Art 
Notes quotes Sir Joshua Reynolds. : 
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Forgeries 


m@ The widow of George Inness, Jr., through 
her lawyer, has sent a letter to art critics 
asking advice as to the protection of the 
work of an artist from faking fifty years 
after his death. It is supposed that the 
almost constant appearance of spurious 
works purporting to be landscapes by his 
father caused much perturbation to George 
Inness, Jr., in the last years of his life, 
and aroused the fear that his own paintings, 
which in many ways resemble those of 
his illustrious sire, might be “made over” 
into “George Innesses.” 

This request from the widow of George 
TInness, Jr., has caused Emily Grant Hutch- 
ings to write as follows in the St. Louis 
Globe Democrat: 

“After the death of George Inness, 
loosely painted landscapes came forth from 
every attic. Some of them were signed, 
others had letters attached, attesting their 
genuineness. It so happened that Inness 
left many unfinished works, and very many 
that were unsigned. He wrote a good 
many letters, any one of which an un- 
scrupulous dealer might attach to the back 
of a canvas. Already the picture-faking 
business had been carried to an exact sci- 
ence. Clever artists, without sufficient char- 
acter or originality to make reputations for 
themselves, studied the brush work and 
color arrangements of the master painters, 
made exact copies of the pictures to which 
they had ready access, and so trained them- 
selves in a purely imitative technique that 
they could turn out fairly convincing ‘origi- 
nals’ by the dead-and-gone master. 

“Tt happened in the case of Corot, whose 
tricks of the brush are easy to imitate. 
To the layman, that brush stroke is the dis- 
‘tinguishing mark. In a Corot landscape 
with trees it is so obvious that it veils the 
other and more subtle distinctions of brush 
work in the figures, the painting of dis- 
tance and especially those elusive blendings 
of pigment by means of which a painted 
landscape is enveloped in atmosphere. 

“We have in mind an alleged Corot land- 
scape in the possession of a New York 
bank president. He had gone three times 
to Boston to buy a Corot for his private 
collection, from Robert Vose, whose father 
introduced this most charming of the Bar- 
bizon painters to the American picture-buy- 
ing public. All the Corot canvases in Mr. 
Vose’s possession were prohibitive in price 
—to a New Yorker who knew where he 
could get one very much cheaper! When 
the found that the Boston dealer was ob- 
| durate, that he would not shade the price 
for the sake of a cash sale, he went back 
| home and bought a landscape that to his 
_ eyes looked ‘just as good.’ 

“One evening he invited a group of 
friends, and he asked Charles M. Kurtz 
| to give them the benefit of his critical 
Wenowledze in an analytical talk on the 
whole art collection. There were fine 
hings in the drawing room and library, 
ind the art critic talked with enthusiasm 
of several of them. But when he came to 
‘the newly acquired prize, he began thus: 
We have here a very amusing attempt to 
imitate Corot. Of course, it is not an 
Original and, naturally, it is not a copy, 
since this gallery is devoted to original 
works by recognized masters. So I take 
, this is a joke—included in the exhibition 
s a trap for the unwary art critic.’ 
“The host, having been a trifle suspicio ts 
f that ‘cheap’ Corot, had the quick wit 


One of Mr. King’s Last Gifts to Cleveland 


Head of a Kwanyin. 


to save the situation by exclaiming: ‘So 
you don’t tumble into my trap! Well, if 
you are sure this is not a genuine Corot, 
will you tell my guests why? Those are 
certainly Corot trees, and that is a typical 
Corot composition, dancing nymphs and all. 
I had no idea you would detect the fraud 
so quickly.’ 

“Then Kurtz proceeded to tell his au- 
dience wherein the imitator failed to make 
good. The nymphs were painted with real 
jackets and skirts. A magnifying glass re- 
vealed their eyes and lips. And when you 
stood at a certain distance from the canvas, 
the clouds came through between the trees 
and hung almost in the foreground. 

“The critic explained that Corot painted 
only the impression which the objects in 
nature made on his eyes, at the distan-e 
from which they were viewed. At that 
distance, he could not make out the eyes 
and lips of a group of dancers, nor could 
he trace the outlines of their garments. 
The other and more serious fault was 
that the faker had gone wrong on _ his 
color values, giving a middle-distance value 
to the part of the picture that ought to 
have remained in the background. That 
was why the clouds floated out of the dis- 
tant sky and got tangled up in the trees. 

“It is by such subtle marks as these that 
the expert discovers fakery in the canvases 
that are foisted on the dear public, at prices 
that would have staggered the artist when 
he was here in the mortal body,” 


Chinese, VIth Century. 


Two of the great benefactors of the 
Cleveland Museum of Art were J. H. 
Wade, the president, a memorial exhibition 
of whose gifts was held last summer, and 
Ralph King, vice-president, who died a 
week after his colleague and a memorial 
display of whose donations has just been 
held. Included in the latter exhibition, as 
one of Mr. King’s last gifts, was a head of 
Kwanyin, goddess of mercy, dating back 
to the North Wei dynasty (386-535 A. D.). 

The head is described by the museum’s 
Bulletin as “typical of what is best in Chi- 
nese sculpture in its serenity and celestial 
calm. The mouth is partially opened, which 
is unusual, and the lines of the eyebrows 
continue down in one rhythmic sweep to 
the point of the nose. The eyes protrude, 
and as neither lids nor pupils are indicated 
on the stone, it can be taken for granted 
that they were painted in, as must have 
been the now blank central leaf of the 
crown. Chinese sculpture was enhanced by 
flat colors used with restraint and in a 
wholly conventional manner like that of 
Greece or of the Gothic cathedrals. That 


‘the head belonged to a full figure and was 


carved in some Buddhist cave temple out 
of the living rock can readily be guessed.” 


A Question to Ponder 


Art patron. We do not speak of a med- 
icine patron or a law patron, or a book 
patron—but, when it comes to art, one im- 
mediately becomes a patron. Why? 

—Grand Central Art Notes. 
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Your Turn! 


The element of novelty has worn off THE 
Art Dicest. It now lacks but a fortmght 
of being three months old. In those ten 
weeks it has placed itself in the leading 
position among American art periodicals. 
In point of circulation tt leads its field. 


But now, because the novelty has worn 
off, Tur Dicest’s further growth will have 
to be steady and will depend largely on the 
endeavors of its friends. It must depend 
upon its present subscribers to let others 
know of its existence and, where possible, 
to ask others to subscribe. 


Tue Art Dicest has deliberately chosen 
to belong to its readers and not to its 
advertisers. It never can have the support 
of art dealers to the extent that tt could 
if it became a “trade paper.” It will have 
advertising, but the dealers who use its 
columns will be those who are big enough 
to support an ideal and wise enough to see 
that advertising space is worth more in a 
tublication whose editorial columns are in- 
violable. 


If you are one of those who believe that 
Tue Art Dicest fills a big need and its 
capable of doing a splendid service, we csk 
that you now undertake the work of m- 
ducing others to subscribe. 

The editor is doing his share. He is at 
his desk at 7:30 cach morning, and he sel- 
dom leaves it until 11 at night. Won't you 
do your share? 


—PEYTON BOSWELL 


The Calendar 


“The Great Calendar of 
hibitions’ in this issue of Tre Art DicEst 
has passed all bounds and filled three pages. 
This sacrifice of space is to be regretted, 
but it is worth while. The calendar is in- 
formative, and, as a gauge of art activity 
in America, tt is inspiring. 

Next season Tue Dicest hopes to ap- 
pear as a 32-page publication, with 12 pages 
of advertising and 20 pages of reading 
matter. 


American Ex-. 


The Louvre Shows Its New <Accessions 


“Mile. Sennegon,’ by Corot. 


Ranged on stands in a semicircle near 
the windows of the Salle Denon are being 
exhibited the latest acquisitions of the 
Louvre. Writing in Le Figaro Artistique, 
M. Rene Chavance comments on them, after 
acknowledging the debt to donors and tes- 
tators, “It is thus* that to: the portrait 
groups by Fantin-Latour is added ‘The Du- 
bourg Family,’ bequeathed by Mme. Fantin- 
Latour. * * * Ina very simple arrange- 
ment the painter has brought together some 
very dear people, his father-in-law and 
mother-in-law, M. and Mme. Dubourg, his 
wife and his sister-in-law. Perhaps never 
has he joined minute precision with vivid 
expression of life better than in that scene 
of peaceful intimacy, where the sober tones 
harmonize agreeably. * * * 

“Not less significant are the Corots, the 
important series which we owe to two other 
legacies. These small paintings show us 
the unconstrained Corot, the Corot of the 
hours of leisure. * * * Seven of these 
works belonged to the sons of one of his 
friends, MM. Maurice and Christian Robert, 
who left them to the Louvre. Their father 
lived at Mantes in a fine house where 
Corot often visited for long periods, al- 
most every year. As in the vicinity of his 
dear Ville-d’Avray, he liked to wander 
around the neighboring country. It was 
there that he painted his ‘Bridge at Mantes,’ 
of the Moreau Nelaton collection. He ac- 
companied his friends, great hunters, to 
call on the neighbors. In this connection 
he painted the ‘Rosny Chateau,’ a charming 
chateau of the end of the 16th century. 
* * * all pink in a light sky. Also the 
‘Village of Rosny,’ which is drawn on the 
horizon under the vibrations of fine atmos- 
phere, already the atmosphere of the Im- 
pressionists. There are also the portraits 
of Louis Robert, the elder son, and of 
Christian Robert, fresh, spontaneous. * * * 
There are the studies: a ‘Muse,’ a ‘Monk 
Reading, and, finally, a delightful ‘View 
of Florence,’ harmonious, bathed in light, 
showing a Corot highly inspired. * * * 

“Two other portraits have been given, by 
the children of Mme. Lemarinier, née Char- 
moy, the grandniece of the painter. One 
of them represents her herself; the other 
shows her mother, ‘Mlle. Sennegon,’ whose 
sister, Mme. Baudot, has also a_ portrait 
in the Louvre. These two were part of a 
collection kept in the Corot family and 


; e 
of which thirteen paintings were sold last — ‘ 
June in Paris. * * * Although theys 
come from the same mind as the portraits — 
described earlier, it seems as though the 
master had made a truce with his taste 
for realistic observation in order to give 
himself up to the joy of expressing the 
feminine grace in the niece of whom he 
was fond. The picture of Mme. Charmoy 
(Mile. Sennegon) is delightful, with the 
delicate oval of the face framed by the 
dark brown hair and the harmony in white — 
of the dress heightened by the black spot | 
of the mittens. * * * : 

“The Louvre receives from M. Laurans— 
a ‘View of the Nile,’ serene and limpid, by ; 
Eugéne Fromentin, which recalls his last 
voyage and shows a broader, more involved 
manner than his Algerian landscapes, and 
a curious panel of the North Italian School 
of the 16th century, ‘The Marriage of The-- 
tis and Peleus,’ probably taken off soma 
wedding chest. 

“A particularly valuable gift from M. 
Wildenstein brings to the museum a painter 
unrecognized or ill appreciated, Wallerant-— 
Vaillant, whe touches the French School 
at more than one point. Although in 1633, 
when he was born there, Lille was under 
Spanish domination and although his travels 
made him cosmopolitan, one may note that e 
it was in France, at the court of Louis” 
XIV., where he executed several royal por-- 
traits, that he obtained his best success. 
* * * That artist, who died i 1677 andm 
who, through his master, Erasmus Quellin, © 
indirectly received lessons from Rubens, 
foretells the painters of discrete intimacies — 
and subtle nuances of our 18th ‘Century. — 
His ‘Young Sketcher,’ gracefully seated be- 
fore some albums of studies, in his light 
brown garment which harmonizes well in 
tone with the surroundings, allows one to 
foretell a Lepicié or a Chardin.” 

Another acquisition is “an ‘Adoration of 
the Shepherds’ by Du Mesnil de la Tour, 
the painter of the ‘St. Peter’s Denial,’ also 
in the Louvre, for a long time attributed — 
to the Le Nains. * * * One notices ia 
his paintings, however, a more meditative — 
feeling, as of emotion restrained. It is 
that which appears in this group of country 
people over whose piously compassionate - 
faces rises a shading that is unfortunately 
increasing with the blackening of the 
colors.” & 

Two further additions are “two canvases — 
of Gaspard Dughet, who holds us doubly 
as the son of a Parisian and as brother-in- 
law of Poussin, and of whom the galleries 
of the Italian School have shown us only 
a painting of people. This time it is the 
landscapist who appears, concerned simply 
with the unconscious nature which his 
brother-in-law and Claude taught to love. — 
One seeks in vain for the great attractive- 
ness, the spirit, of these masters in these 
two landscapes, otherwise quite skilful. 

“A modest canvas of Fragonard, ‘Blin 
man’s-Buff,’ quite reserved in  colorin 
* * * recalls the tradition of Watteau. 

“The collection of Boningtons possess 
by the Louvre, one of the richest in the 
world if not the richest, is increased by a 
fine view, ‘On the Adriatic.’ One can 
hardly honor too highly that artist who cer 
tainly influenced our painting of the roth 
Century and had a share in the develop- - 
ment of Delecroix, his friend.” q 

The final acquisition is a sketch for the 
“Coronation” by David. 
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California Gift 


The California Art Club has just re- 
ceived a magnificent gift—the use for fif- 
teen years of the home of Miss Olive 
Barnsdall on the summit of Olive Hill— 
a location with a sweeping view of all Los 
Angeles, the Hollywood hills and the sea. 
This gift accompanies the deeding to the 
city of Los Angeles of the eight acres on 
the crest of Olive Hill, to be used as a 
park for children. 

In the building of her home and several 
other residences on Olive Hill, Miss Barns- 
dall employed one of the great artist-ar- 
chitects of the country, Frank Lloyd 
Wright. Having a great appreciation of 
art and a strong desire to help with the 
means at her command, she desires her 
gift to aid especially in the cultural devel- 
opment of children. 

The Art Club, greatly desiring a home 
on this wonderful site, has carried on ne- 
gotiations for over two years towards pur- 
chasing land or a building. 

The California Art Club is the oldest and 
largest club for professional painters and 
sculptors in the Southwest. It has been in 
existence for twenty years and has on its 
membership roll the names of nearly all 
the prominent artists of Southern Califor- 
nia as well as many art patrons. 

With the beginning of this new epoch 
in its career the club’s activities will be 
enlarged. Exhibition rooms will be open 
continuously to the public. Classes will be 
maintained, both for artist members and 
laymen. Lectures and chamber music re- 
citals will be held. 

Instrumental in the founding of the club 
were William Wendt and Julia Bracken 
Wendt. The list of presidents includes 
Frank R. Liddell, William Wendt, ‘Chan- 
ning P. Townsley, Jack W. Smith, Dana 
Bartlett and E. Roscoe Shrader. 


That Mona Lisa 


Readers of THe Art Dicest will recall 
the sensation in Paris a few weeks ago 
over the Mona Lisa, caused by a French 
art critic charging that the genuine picture 
had never been returned to the Louvre and 
that the original was in the cellar of the 
dealer Edward Jonas. The New York 
Times printed columns of the flurry each 
day. Then it suddenly dawned on the news- 
papers that maybe they were carrying a 
clever press agent story, and silence fell. 

And now the Mona Lisa of M. Jonas’s 
cellar, owned by Admiral Fatou of the 
French navy, has been pilotted to New 
York and is on exhibition at M. Jonas’s 
branch gallery. Diligent search of the col- 
umns of the Times fails to find one word 
about its arrival. However a Sun editorial 
writer tackles the theme and says that the 
picture descended to Admiral Fatou “from 
generations of ancestors, most of whom 
appear to have been as anxious to sell the 
work as he seems to be..... The paint- 
ing is said to be thoroughly authenticated. 
But are not all masterpieces thoroughly 
authenticated ?” 

The Sun refers vaguely to “other ver- 
sions.” There are more than thirty Mona 
Lisas in existence, genuinely old pictures, 
and the owners of most of them have “doc- 
umentation” to prove that their own par- 
ticular version is Leonardo’s original and 
that the one in the Louvre is a copy. How- 
ever, the Louvre possesses the one and 
only “Mona Lisa smile.” And as long as 
_ that smile the Louvre can be happy. 


Germany Finds a Group of Feuerbachs 


Some time ago a group of nearly twenty 
oil paintings and fifty drawings of Anselm 
Feuerbach (1829-1880) who, besides Adolph 
Menzel, is supposed to be the most signifi- 
cant and amiable German artist of the 
19th century, came to light. These works 
were recently exhibited in the Munich Art 
Gallery Caspari. The discovery of these 
works, done in Feuerbach’s Paris studio, is 
of high importance, says Deutsche Kunst 
und Dekoration, because “up to date we 
were in possession of only a few pictures 
of that period of his development. The 
best known pictures of that time are ‘Hafiz 
at the Well’ and ‘The Death of Pietro 
Aretino.’ But now we are able to give a 
clear total picture of the artist’s work and 
personality. 

“The newly discovered pictures consist of 
portraits of men and women, sketches for 
‘Hafiz at the Well’ and ‘The Death of 
Pietro Aretino,’ a self portrait, a flower 
girl with a tambourine, a bacchante, designs 
for frescoes in the chapel of St. Eustache, 
painted by Couture and his scholars, and 
several copies of these frescoes in detail, 
for instance the picture of a shipwreck. 

“Feuerbach entered Couture’s studio in 
November, 1852. The newly discovered 
pictures confirm the deep influence which 
Couture (by far stronger than Courbet) 
had on his artistic development. Also 
Feuerbach’s late creations show this influ- 
ence in more than one way. “The Death 
of Pietro Aretino,’ for instance, which was 


“Girl with Vine Leaves,’ by Anselm 
Feuerbach, 


finished in 1854 in Karlsruhe, is a typical 
example of the historical painting of that 
school. What the young Feuerbach owes 
his qualified master are technical and pic- 
turesque intuitions as well as the taste for 
a high decorative effect, but Feuerbach also 
took over from his master his conventional 
art of painting. But later—on Italian soil 
—Feuerbach freed himself of these conven- 
tions of the Couture school and created 
pictures in his own technic and style.” 


Not Columbus’s Bust 


Art has been called to the aid of those 
who seek to prove that Columbus was a 
native Spaniard and not an Italian, but not 
with much success. Some claim that the 
great navigator was born in the town of 
Pontevedra, where many documents purport 
to substantiate this idea. Lately, a bust 
carved on the facade of the Cathedral there 
was declared to represent Columbus. 

Francisco Anaya Ruiz in La Esfera 
(Madrid) dismisses the supposed bust with 
the following statement: 

“An English gentleman, Mr. Mansfield, 
basing his supposition entirely on the re- 
semblance which the bust bears to a por- 
trait of Columbus seen by him in some 
London library, and venturing a few guesses, 
has launched this hypothesis, which has been 
eagerly seized by all the supporters of the 
Pontevedra theory.” 

Mr. Ruiz is equally discouraged by his 
inspection of the famous documents. “AI- 
though it is true that the name Colon y 
Fonterosa appears on all of the documents,” 
he states, “it is nevertheless certain that 
alterations have been made in the text. 
Markings and scratches are visible on the 
manuscripts in precisely the same _ para- 
graphs which contain the name of Colon. 
And it is unquestionable that the ink on 
these alterations is of a more modern kind 
than that used in the documents.” 


Elverson Buys an Inness 


Col. James Elverson, Philadelphia news- 
paper owner, recently paid $10,500 at auc- 
tion for “Late Sunset,” a large George 
Inness landscape, at the American Art Gal- 
leries, in New York. 


“Innocent Envy” 


The following editorial has appeared in 
the New York Times: 

“We are the dirtiest museum in the 
world,’ says the director of Chicago’s fa- 
mous Art Institute. Last year thirteen 
tons of soot and cinders were taken from 
its roofs. In spite of these testimonials 
to Chicago’s smoke, everything is sunny 
inside. The museum is already second to 
Boston in the department of Japanese prints. 
Gifts of books and objects of art rained 
upon it last year. More than a million 
people studied its collections. In the way 
of exhibitions and prizes it is more gener- 
ous than any other art museum in the 
world; and its art school, we are told, ‘has 
become the largest and most vigorous in 
the world.’ 

“The large and vigorous way Chicago has 
of digging into its pockets when the hat 
is passed round is as inveterate as admir- 
able. This year a structure for the teach- 
ing of industrial art and a gallery for tex- 
tile exhibitions are to be built; and the 
merchants, as well as other friends of the 
institute, are taking an active hand. Chi- 
cago can get whatever she wants; and, 
apart from the obvious general service of 
art museums to the cultivation and refined 
enjoyment of the community, the creation 
of a school of independent American de- 
sign in industrial art will be especially fruit- 
ful, since, in some branches at least, we 
have long been content to follow foreign 
example. 

“The doings of ‘the dirtiest museum in 
the world’ will always be watched with 
interest, sometimes tinged, perhaps, with a 
little innocent envy, by New York.” 
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Monet and a Mule 


In the weeks since the death of Claude 
Monet, on December 5, there have appeared 
in Paris periodicals various articles sup- 
plementing the first notices and; in the main, 
either discussing him as an Impressionist 
or giving reminiscences of him as a strug- 
gling painter. 

There was, however, another “struggling 
painter,” Eugéne Boudin (1825-1898), whom 
Corot called “king of the skies,” whom 
a recent critic has termed “a luminist with- 
out knowing it,” and who exercised an 
early, happy and important influence on 
Monet. Just a few days before the latter’s 
death there appeared in Dec. 1 L’Art Vi- 
vant an article by M. Robert Rey, of the 
Musée du Luxembourg, on Boudin, telling 
first of his being hired at the age of twelve 
as a printer’s clerk in Le Havre, then a 
year later working for a stationer, later 
still having himself a stationer’s shop, where 
the works of Isabey, Troyon and Millet 
were displayed. In years that followed he 
studied painting in Paris, but gained no 
success; he went to Brittany, but found 
little to compare with his beloved Nor- 
mandy. At the age of thirty-five he was 
poor and almost unknown. 

“Tt was at that moment,” says 14. Rey, 
“that young Oscar met him. Young ‘Os- 
car, who was later to be called ‘Claude’ 
and whom Boudin was to aid powerfully 
to become ‘Claude Monet.’ Young Oscar 
was making caricatures at Le Havre. Bou- 
din found in young Oscar something prom- 
ising. As for young Oscar, he found the 
painting of Boudin ‘atrocious.’ 

“And it was Boudin who asked young’ 
Oscar to come to work with him outdoors 
near Rouelles, which was not far from Le 
Havre. Young Oscar accepted without 
pleasure. Some hours later the veil was 
torn from the eyes of young Oscar, who 
suddenly understood what a painting might 
mean.” 

Then Courbet went to Le Havre and 
“discovered” Boudin, who made a_ second 
trip to Paris, where he was befriended by 
Constant Troyon. Boudin, however, re- 
turned to his Norman home, where he had 
many a walk by the coast with Monet and 
Jongkind. In 1863 he married a Breton 
friend, Marie Anne Guédés. 

“His influence on Claude Monet was con- 
siderable, as has been said often enough; 
all the series done by Monet at Argenteuil, 
not to mention the views made at Sainte- 
Adresse about 1866, are in the spirit which 
Boudin revealed to him. But a divergence, 
free from any bitterness surely, was soon 
to show itself. After the exposition of 
1874 Monet mingled in a society almost en- 
tirely Parisian. As his personality more 
and more affirmed itself, his palette grew 
more and more arbitrary. His various 
series are the paintings where perhaps, un- 
known even to the artist himself, the dec- 
orative intention shows itself more each 
year. The famous colored fairyland of 
which so much has been said was finally 
born, in all its glory, in the large water- 
lily paintings.” 

Men like Claude Monet and Renoir, M. 
Rey says, were consciously the standard- 
bearers of Impressionism. “The word im- 
plies a doctrine. But Boudin was very 
different from them in the sense that he 
had no doctrine either to follow or to com- 
bat. One often remembers the meteoro- 
logical data attached to his studies: ‘such 
an hour, wind southwest.’ Right there was 


an entire synthesis of marine sounds, of 
light direction, a whole series of very con- 
crete elements, marvellously translated by 
very simple colors and which the Impres- 
sionists never reconstructed with equal 
vigor. 

“It may be that soon a sketch by Boudin, 
showing some sky and a little sea, will 
appear to us as having a structure infi- 
nitely more satisfying, a truth much more 


eternal, than such a ‘cathedral’ or such a 
‘ane of poplars’ by Claude Monet him- 
self.” 


praising the dead at 
the expense of the living. Now that 
“young Oscar” has joined Boudin, his 
treatment may be different. 

As this critical attitude toward Monet 
has an unfamiliar tone, so an account of 
the artist’s youth given by M. Thiébault- 
Sisson in Le Temps has a strange aspect, 
referring as it does to Monet’s life as a 
soldier in Algeria. The story is told partly 
in the artist’s own words. His father had 
told him to leave Paris and return to Le 
Havre or else lose all paternal support. 
He chose the latter alternative, but just 
then he drew a bad number in the conscrip- 
tion lottery and, as his family refused to 
pay for a substitute, was sent to Algeria. 

“I had never been astride a horse. The 
hours of work seemed so hard, it seemed 
burdensome to me to be cooped up in bar- 
racks or camp until I should become a 
knight, that one fine day I exploded. See- 
ing a mule wandering in the court, I took 
advantage of the beast’s inattention in a 
moment to hoist myself onto his back and 
then put him into triple gallop by prodding 
him with my heels. Guided by the bridle, 
the mule shot through the gate of the 
barracks and the two of us, one on the 
other, escaped across the olive fields of 
Sidi-Moustapha. By that time I wanted to 
draw in my steed to a milder gait, but it 
was labor lost. He had taken the bit in 
his teeth, and only by prodigious skill in 
balancing could I avoid breaking my head 
against the low branches under which the 
animal plunged madly. 

“Finally I could hold on no longer end 
fell to the ground, fainting. The -nule, 
freed of my weight, returned peacefully 
to the stables. In the evening a patrol 
found me in a most pitiful state. My uni- 
form was in rags and my body covered 
with bruises. I woke up in a dungeon, 
subject to court-martial for escape and de- 
struction of military property.” He was 
not condemned by court-martial, but instead 
suffered three weeks of typhoid fever. 
“When, two months later, I was sent home 
on sick leave, I was received, like the 
prodigal son, with compassion, and my 
father, this time, paid for a substitute.” 

There were later times, which Claude 
Monet also described to M. Thiébault-Sis- 
son, when the chief difficulty was not that 
of avoiding low-hanging branches but bill- 
collectors, who, in default of payment, took 
pieces of furniture or paintings that had 
not yet been sold. Speaking of the years 
1864 to 1870, “It was thus that in that 
period of six years I lost more thann 200 
pictures, signed and unsigned, which the 
bailiffs distributed at low prices at Ville- 
d’Avray or Garches, at Louveciennes or 
Bougival, and elsewhere also. * * * 
After the day when Boussod and Valadon 
joined Durand-Ruel in selling my paint.ngs, 
some dealers who know this detail explored 
that region in order to recover the strayed 
children. I know only one, the brother of 
the painter Van Gogh, who succeeded in 


M. Rey was there 


putting his hands on a few certain number 
of canvasses, and I know that because he 
came to me to have them signed.” 

Another light on this same period is 
by M. Bené Chavange in Le Figaro Artis- 
tique, in a letter which ‘Claude Monet wrote 
on June 2, 1869, to M. Arséne Houssaye, 
who was an official of the Beaux-Arts. 
His work had been refused at the Salon, 
and buyers were few or none at all. He 
tells M. Houssaye that, following a sug- 
gestion given him by the latter, he has 
given up Le Havre and has installed bin 
self in Paris. “I am full of courage - 
work, but alas! that fatal refusal almost 
takes the bread out of my mouth, and ine 
spite of my low prices, dealers and ama-— 
teurs turn their backs. It is most saddeni 
ing to see how little interest there is in 7 
work of art that has no price. 

“T thought, and I hope that you willl 
pardon me, that since you have already 
found one of my canvasses to your taste, 
you would perhaps look at some paintings 
that I have been able to save from dis-— 
traint and that perhaps you would be so_ 
good as to come to my aid a little hecon 
my state is almost desperate and the worst — 
is that I cannot even work any longer. It is 
needless to tell you that I will do anything 
and at any price in order to get out of such | 
a situation and to be able to work from 
now on for the next _ Salon so that this 
will not happen again.” 4 

One comes finally and inevitably to Mo- 
net’s art and its connection, his connection, 5, 
with Impressionism. M. Paul Fierens, in” 
a feuilleton of the Journal du Débats, con- 
siders Impressionism as a state of mind 
rather than a technique and says that its 
characteristics are first of all those of 
realism: “horror of a conventional subject, 
love of a contemporaneous and daily beauty, 

* * * 4 greater freedom in the por-— 
traying of ordinary gestures, of familiar 
faces and places. It is to Manet without 
doubt that ‘modernism’ owes its first vic- 
tories. Better than Courbet the painter of — 
‘Olympia’ knew how to adjust his strokes 
and his palette to the expression of new 
forms, of figures in motion, of keener a 
ings. In that sense, Manet was the inventor — 
of Impressionism. But the contribution of 
Claude Monet was still more decisive. His 
Impressionism — why seek further? — is 
simply painting in the open air.’ : 

It was this same writer who referred to 
Boudin as the “luminist without knowing 
it” and speaks of Monet’s meeting with — 
him as, for Claude, the revelation of the 
outdoors. Boudin and Jongkind he names 
as Monet’s real precursors, adding latem 
“the prodigious Turner.” : 

The Impressionists were less a “school” 
than the frequent use of that word migh 4 
suggest, and M. Georges Rivoire, in L’Art 
Vivant, glances rapidly at the surrounding: 
of different ones, noting that all excep 
Renoir were fathers of families. We see 
Renoir in the studio on the rue Saint-— 
Georges, a studio quite unusual in that it 
had sunlight; the gatherings at the hom 
of the musician Cabaner to which came 
even the shy Cézanne; other gatherings 
later at the Cafe de la Nouvelle-Athénes, 
place Pigalle, where were seen also Degas, — 
Monet and George Moore. We see also 
the Moulin de la Galette, to which Renoir 
went for his models and Degas went to 
watch. Monet, though not living in Paris, 
had a ground-floor room on the rue Moncey, — 
where he kept his paintings for any who 
came to inspect and perhaps to buy. Sisley 
too lived outside of Paris, near Bouvigal. 
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Poignant American Art Shown in Duncan Phillips’ Gallery 


“Ernest Marvin, Farmer,’ 


One of the greatest contemporary figures 
in the American art world is Duncan 
Phillips, of Washington, he who established 
the Phillips Memorial Gallery there and 
who, despite whispers in his ear by inter- 
ested art dealers, has managed to fill it with 
vital and representative works of art. His 
collection is inadequately housed (pending 
the construction of a suitable gallery) but 
he is now giving an all-American exhibi- 
tion, concerning which Miss Ada Rainey 
writes in the Washington Post: 

“Tt is an all-American showing. Mr. 
Phillips is especially desirous to prove to 
the public that American art is not so de- 
pendent on European art as has been sup- 
posed. In the present exhibition can be 
seen many vigorous canvases that are not 
in the least derivitive. 

“They are all by American painters and 
of strictly American scenes. There are 
some new names in this group that it is 
stimulating to get acquainted with. Among 
them are James Chapin and Edward Hop- 
per, both of whom are representated by 
effective paintings. 

_ “The former has a portrait of Ernest 
Marvin, a rare piece of work. It is the 
portrait of an American farmer of the 
‘straightforward type. It is racy and naive. 
There is an expression of quizzical wonder 
in the eyes of the sitter as if he were 
saying, ‘I wonder why in the world any one 
should want to paint a portrait.’ The face 
and hands are modeled with exactness and 
strength. There is no compromise here cr 
_ striving for effect. The man merely sits 
there in his blue overalls looking out at 
the spectator, simply and naturally. There 
is a ‘primitive’ kerosene lamp as the single 
“detail of the background. And yet the por- 
Utrait is singularly convincing. The blues 
are clear and vivid but not forced, the 
values strong and true. 
? “Edward MHopper’s ‘Sunday on Main 
Street’ is in the nature of an unwritten epic 
of the men who have no life or interest 
outside of their business. The deserted 
treet proves the day, and the dejected fig- 
re of the single living thing to be seen 
anywhere is seated on the sidewalk, mis- 
rable, waiting for Sunday to pass so that 


by James Chapin. 
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he can open his shop. The design of the 
walls and doors of the shop are particu- 
larly well handled, as if the artist would 
make up in interest in his way of seeing 
the play of colors on the bare surfaces for 
the dreariness in the mind of the proprietor 
and the vacancy of the street. It is indeed 
a pictorial version of ‘Main Street.’ 

“‘Negro Shanty in Noonday Sun,’ dy 
Charles Birchfield, is strongly constructed. 
The brilliant light makes even ugly things 
beautiful. It throws a radiance of color 
which is broken up over the surface of the 
dark wood of the house and steps of the 
shanty and shows beauty in seeming ug- 
liness. 

“<The Little Harbor, Rockport,’ by Gif- 
ford Beal, has a breezy freshness that is 
delightful. It has qualities of pattern, of 
color and life that make a captivating im- 
pression. This is one of the most pleasing 
paintings in the present exhibition, rather 
impressionistic in style and vibrating with 
light. ‘Along the Harlem River,’ by Pres- 
ton Dickinson, is another vital work in an 
entirely different manner of painting. 
Dickinson’s style is nervous, vital and cal- 
ligraphic. * * * A canvas by William 
Zorach, ‘Sailing Into the Harbor on a Moon- 
light Night,’ is beautifully rendered. The 
artist has been sensitive to the nuances of 
color tone and light, and his impression is 
poetic and alluring.” 


Academy to Show Timothy Cole 


Opening on January 17, the American 
Academy of Art and Letters, in New York, 
will hold its first one-man exhibition, a 
display of about 200 of the wood engravings 
of the distinguished craftsman, Timothy 
Cole, covering every phase of his work in 
the interpretation of the old masters. 


$5,000 Drop in Auction Price 
The famous picture, “The Gleaners,” by 
the French peasant painter, Lhermitte, 
which was sold in 1908 for £2,625, was 
recently sold at auction at Christie’s for 
£1,522, or £1,103 less, says the London 
Daily Express. 


“Sunday on Main Street,’ by Edward Hopper. 


L’ Enfant 


The United States of America may no 
longer be ashamed of its Washington, if 
Ada Rainey, critic of the Post, is a prophet. 
The city was designed by L’Enfant. If his 
designs had been carried out by the middle 
westerners who ever after have controlled 
Congress, the capital city would today be 
the most beautiful city in the world; but 
where L’Enfant put “art” on his diagrams, 
middle west control and Washington real 
estate speculators put poultry commission 
houses. Says Miss Rainey: 

“Perhaps the most joyous thing in the 
realm of art this week is that the plans 
of the fine arts commission to follow and 
extend the plans of L’Enfant have met with 
the approval of Congress, and we are as- 
sured that fairly soon steps will be taken 
to put into execution plans for the Greater 
Washington, greater from the standpoint 
of making the city more beautiful and 
practical. 

“The Mall-Avenue triangle plan, with 
all that will follow in its wake, is an an- 
nouncement to all who have the beauty and 
well being of the city at heart that makes 
a sort of Christmas present that will cause 
more rejoicing than many more tangible 
things. With this as a beginning we may 
hope that the plans for the building of the 
new art gallery, which has been near the 
hearts of all art lovers for so many years, 
also will materialize. 

“That this is a necessary part of the 
plans for the extension and further plan- 
ning of the city there can be no doubt. 
We all know the pitiable lack of space to 
hang the riches that repose in the store 
rooms of the present National Gallery. It 
is assured by those who are in the position 
to know that millions of dollars worth of 
paintings and other works of art would be 
given to the National Gallery should there 
be adequate room to install them. 

“Tf the bill now before Congress goes 
through we hope we can have as large and 
important collections of works of art as 
many of the European capitals possess.” 
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Baltimorean Acquires a Great Van Dyck 


“Rinaldo and Armida,”’ 


Without ostentation and without trum- 
pheting in the newspapers, Maryland’s lead- 
ing art collector, Mr. Jacob Epstein, has 
purchased Van Dyck’s “Rinaldo and. Ar- 
mida” from the collection of the Duke of 
Newcastle, and has loaned it to the Bal- 
timore Museum of Art, where the public 
has a chance to enjoy the masterpiece. 
The work is declared by the authorities to 
be one of Van Dyck’s finest creations, and, 
judging from the photograph reproduced 
herewith, it is. The Baltimore papers wrote 
of the loan to the museum, but none of 
them mentioned Mr. Epstein’s name. Being 
a real lover of art, rather than a poseur, 
he kept his identity a secret. But THE Art 
DicEst knows, and it is telling—with apol- 
ogies to Mr. Epstein. 

Jacob Epstein is a multi-millionaire Bal- 
timore merchant. His bust has been done 
by that other Epstein in London, the 
“stormy petrel of British art,’ and his por- 
trait has been painted by Augustus John. 
He owns sculptures by Rodin and land- 
scapes by Monet. He is a Jew, and when 


by Anthony Van Dyck. 


a Jew with money loves art his collecting 
is an inspiration for any Gentile,—in fact, 
few Gentiles can keep up with a Jew in 
connoisseurship when his soul turns that 
way. 

“Rinaldo and Armida,” according to the 
Baltimore Sun, hangs in the portrait gal- 
lery at the museum, in an alcove flanked 
on either side by hand-carved oak pillars. 
A special lighting effect has been installed. 
The canvas, painted by Van Dyck in 1629, 
measures 90 by 96 inches. It was painted 
for King Charles of England and £78 was 
paid for it. Mr. Epstein paid $200,000. 

The canvas, according to the Sun, de- 
picts the scene described in the fourteenth 
canto of Tasso’s “Jerusalem Delivered.” 
It “shows Rinaldo in armor sleeping the 
sleep of enchantment at the foot of a tree 
on the island in the Orantes river, to which 
the enchantress Armida has lured him after 
his flight from the Crusaders’ camp. Armida 
is seen in floating draperies, and leans over 
the sleeping knight while she twines about 
him a garland of flowers which she takes 
from a flying cupid.” 


Foreigners at Cleveland 


Cleveland is not too well pleased with the 
165 pictures from the foreign section of 
the Carnegie International now being shown 
in the museum there, if one may judge by 
the way Jessie C. Glasier writes in the 
Plam Dealer. 

“Filling five galleries, the paintings lure 
and beckon from each entrance, or by in- 
excusably bad qualities impel one at long 
range to ‘button up the eyes,” she says. 
“A first view can only result in a kaleideo- 


scopic pattern of impressions. Here are 
powerful knockouts, there are weakly pretty 
pictures. Here is beauty in composition, 
color and form; there is sheer ugliness, 
some of which seems inexcusable to our 
Western Reserve eyes; and some of which 
has a meaning, and enough truth to give 
it a certain claim to beauty. Here are the 
dreamy and poetic, the weird, the fantastic, 
the unexplainable, the sanely lifelike and 
the hideous and the fleshly which have no 
excuse but are part of the great trend of 


the day.” 


“$50,000,000!” 


The above figures appeared in the head- — 
lines of every American newspaper that — 
printed cable dispatches announcing the 
opening of the great exhibition of Flemish — 
and Belgian art on January 8 at the Royal — 
Academy in London. The American news- — 
papers evidently agree with the Europeans 
who say the American people have a dollar — 
attitude toward art. 

The masterpieces in the collection are lent 
by six countries, including the Unitel 
States, but Belgium has provided the 
greater number. One room is devoted to 
primitives, including Jan van Eyck, and an- 
other imposing gallery to the Van Dyck 
and Rubens period. 

The English newspapers will bring long 
accounts, and if any of them stress “Io,- 
000,000 guineas” in the headlines Tur Art 
Dicest will say so. 


11,000 Sea Prints 


An English shipping man, Mr. A. G. H.~ 
Macpherson, has built for himself a mon- 
ument in the shape of the greatest collec- 
tion of British sea prints in the world, 
which has recently been on view in London. — 
Including about 11,000 items, exclusive of 
books of engraving and atlases, its obvious 
home, says the London Times, would be 
a National Maritime Museum, “where it 
would do much to foster sea tradition and — 
keep alive the importance of sea power, — 
both vitally essential to this country.” 

“Mr. Macpherson was first attracted by 
prints of the old clipper ships and then of — 
steamships and yachts,” we read. “So he 
was led on to buy naval actions and war- 
ships. There followed views of seaports — 
and portraits, till finally came the assem- 
bling of a magnificent collection of old at- 
lases. Gradually the artist in Mr. Mac- — 
pherson led him to study states and con- — 
dition, and thus by a snowball process the 
collection kept gaining in quality and 
quantity. Although he has _ systematically 
searched for maritime prints at every port 
into which he has put, both at home and 
abroad, and has employed agents on the 
Continent, as well as in America, it is Lon-— 
don almost entirely that has supplied the 
greater part of his treasures. As with 
most historical collections, whilst the finer 
items cost the money, it is the smaller links — 
that have given the chief trouble. 

“Every form of engraving is represented — 
—woodcut, line, etching, mezzotint, stipple, — 
aquatint, and lithography—while from the 
end of the 18th century the work is mostly 
in colour.” 


Ambrose McEvoy Dead 


Ambrose McEvoy, one of the most suc- — 
cessful portrait painters in the world, who — 
has painted scores of Americans at $5,000 — 
a picture, died in London on January 4, — 
of pneumonia, aged 48. He was a son of — 
Captain McEvoy, noted Irish inventor, who — 
was an officer in the Confederate Army 
during the American Civil War. q 

“He studied at Slade School with Au-— 
gustus John and Sir William Orpen,” says — 
the New York Times, “but for a long time — 
was left behind by them in the race for — 
fame. His recognition did not come until 
he realized that his special talent was for 
romantic portraiture. From then on his 
progress was rapid and in a few years he@ 
became the most successful of Bristish — 
painters.” 


= 
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Berlin Academy 


In the rooms of the Berlin Academy has 
recently been opened a great exhibition of 
graphic and plastic art. According to the 
judgment of Julius Bab, one of Germany’s 
foremost art critics, the exhibition shows 
the return of the younger generation of 
artists to nature. Bab goes on to say: 

“Max Pechstein, one of the leaders 07 
Expressionism, is an artist of classical abil- 
ities, as revealed especially in his vigorous 
sketches for the windows of the interna- 
tional employment bureau of Geneva. His 
picture ‘Mother’—painted in water colors— 
is very attractive; another of his paintings 
reminds one of the prophetic composition 
of Max Klinger. Very interesting is 
Birkle with his picture showing the nightly 
spook of an automobile road; also Hengs- 
tenberg-Potsdam proves with his fantastic 
motive of a moonlight night that he is a 
talented artist. 

“The younger artists show some remark- 
able portraits. Magnificent are those by 
Otto Dix, Meidner, Grossmann and es- 
pecially Max Oppenheim; also a new comer 
—Wilhelm Ernst Nay—is most promising. 
Bittner and Wilhelm Schmidt show water 
colors painted in a very keen technique; 
Honigberger, who may be called tender in 
a romantic manner, exhibits a couple of 
landscapes showing figures with an inner 
harmony that is astounding. 

“Of the older masters may be mentioned 
Olaf Gulbrandsen, whose caricatures com- 
mand no less attention than those of 
Thomas Theodor Heine. Gulbrandsen sur- 
prises in his. strong illustrations for An- 
dersen’s fairy tales; in his portraits scarcely 
anybody is equal to him. The Munich 
artist, Hugo von Habermann, is repre- 
sented by a few water colors which show 
a brilliant freshness. Ulrich and Hein- 
rich Hiibner, Philipp Frank and Dettmann 
show landscapes of high atmospheric 
charm. Especially Dettmann’s ‘Honeymoon 
in a Shore Village’ is almost the most ef- 
fective picture of the exhibition. Max 
Slevogt displays very significant illustra- 
tions to Faust; Kathe Kollwitz has con- 
tributed a few pictures showing proletarian 
mothers and children. Heinrich Zille ex- 
hibits, besides his well known Berlin types, 
a surprising etching ‘Woman with Wood- 
Bundle.’ 

“The architect Poelzig is represented by 
a great collection of theatre sketches of 
a fantastic verve and decorative charm. 
The sculptor, Prof. Edwin Scharff, shows 
humerous drawings and _ statues, mostly 
sketches which give a clear impression of 
this master’s amazing quality. Some of 
his portrait busts are of creative power 
and high energy. 

“Of the many other plastic works may 
be mentioned the wonderful figure ‘Wait- 
ing Woman’ by Richard Engelmann and 
the youthful statue ‘Complaint’? by Johannes 
Schiffner. Alexander Fischer’s ‘Neighing 
Horse’ is of a vivid charm. This may be 
said also of Slevogt’s bust of George Kolhe 
and the splendid picture of two young girls 
by Tina Haim-Wentscher.” 


The Dodge Macknight Annual 


The annual exhibition of water colors 
by Dodge Macknight which, as everybody 
knows, is the most talked about art event 
of the year in Boston, is scheduled by Doll 
& Richards for March 23 to April 5. 


H. V. Jones Loans “Lucretia” for Exhibition 


“Lucretia,” by Rembrandt. 


At the Reinhardt Galleries in New York | 


there is now being held an exhibition of 
masters from El Greco to Matisse, consist- 
ing of paintings which this firm during its 


career has sold to collectors and museums, | 


and which are now lent by their owners. 
One of the features is “Lucretia” by Rem- 


Tricks in Illustration 


Leaving to others the question as to 
whether a book should be illustrated, M. 
Claude Roger-Marx discusses how they 
should or may be illustrated, in the Christ- 
mas number of Le Crapowuillot, which is 
devoted on that occasion to books. He 
notes the artists who have worked success- 
fully or been well reproduced in wood, 
etching, color prints, lithography and the 
various mechanical processes, which in their 
perfection have led to the decline of the 
others. 

“The single rule for a publisher—as Ren» 
Helleu recently wrote—is to discover for 
each text the appropriate artist, no matter 
what his technique, and to achieve the most 
complete harmony possible between the 
style of the illustration and the typography. 
I know that some printers of a sort say: 
‘My trick is to have a well-known work 
illustrated by an unknown artist and an 
unknown work by an artist all in the go.’ 
That method in the end spoils the trade, 
and the most faithful subscribers end by 
laughing at you.” 


brandt, from the collection of Herschel V. 
Jones, which came to light in England not 
long ago after having been lost sight of 
for several decades. It is recorded in 
Waagen (1855) as being at that time in 
the collection of a Mr. Wombwell. Its 
date is 1666. 


A Waxen Phoenix 


When Mme. Tussaud’s was burned ever- 
body knew that the wax figures would be 
replaced, “But,” asks the Boston Transcript, 
“is it truly necessary to renewed prosperity 
that a palatial moving picture house should 
be erected as part of the reborn Tussaud’s? 
Will the exhibition be quite the same, tuck- 
ed away on an upper floor? 

“Mme. Tussaud’s rises from its ashes. 
Another year will restore to London a re- 
plica of the wax-works collection the old- 
time tourist never used to miss until it 
went up in smoke. The ‘Eleven Thousand 
Pound Marble Staircase’; the Chamber of 
Horrors, which inspired that genial wan- 
derer in London, E. V. Lucas, to one of his 
best passages; all the other dear and tradi- 
tional features of what was for generations 
one of London’s real institutions, will be 
ready once more for friendly visitors. John 
Tussaud, the present director, and fifth in 
descent from the original French showman, 
asserts not without truth that ‘its absence 
for the last year and a half has left a gap 
in the history of London,’ ” 
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Japanese Subject Wins Arts Club’s Prize 


“Shadows on the Road,” Etching by Martin Lewis 


“Shadows on the Road,” by Martin Lewis, 
won the first prize this year at the annual 
exhibition of American etchers held at the 
National Arts Club, New York. This 
print is issued by Francis H. Robertson, 
etching publisher, and it is interesting to 
note that this is the third consecutive year 


that first prize at the National Arts Club 
has been given to etchings published under 
his auspices, the other winning prints being 
Warren Davis’s dry point, “The Crescent,” 
and Paul Roche’s “The Spanish Dancer.” 

“Shadows on the Road” belongs to a ser- 
ies of Japanese etchings made by Mr. Lewis 
during a visit of two years to the Far East. 


A Craze Analyzed 


“The quarrel in Massachusetts about the 
reported sale for $20,000 of an exception- 
ally fine piece of early American furniture 
is another indication of the craze for early 
Americana of all sorts that is sweeping 
the country,” says the New York Times in 
an editorial. “That the American wing at 
the Metropolitan Museum was in part re- 
sponsible for this cannot be doubted. In 
justice to the finer pieces it must be ad- 
mitted that many of them in themselves 
are sufficiently beautiful to deserve the at- 
tention that they have received. 

“This does not apply to much of the 
furniture now sold as American ‘antiques.’ 
It has become the fashion to seek old and 
ugly chairs and tables, whose sole value 
is their simplicity. If these were used in 
settings reproducing the simple interiors in 
which they originally were placed, it would 
explain the desire to acquire them. As a 
rule, however, they are mixed in with fur- 
niture of other periods and styles, with 
but little regard to their fitness. 

“The renaissance of American architec- 
ture and interior decorating is in many 
ways one of the most encouraging trends 
of the times. But there is the danger that 
in the desire to possess genuine old pieces 
fitness and beauty will be sacrificed to 
mere age. The prices for which some of 
the finer old tables and highboys and chairs 
sell at the auctions in this city indicate 
that the craze for things early American 
is almost as acute as the great tulip boom 
in Holland in the eighteenth century, when 
collectors paid unbelievable prices for par- 
ticularly rare flowers.” 


Requiescat: Repose 


What will be the apartment of to-mor- 
row? A French writer, M. Jean du Bercel, 
in Art et Industrie, seeks to analyze the 
way in which the modern love of speed is 
affecting the art and plan of the dwelling 
apartment, which seems to be less and less 
a place of repose. 

“Certain rooms are completely losing 
their character. One has always a room 
in which one sleeps, but no longer a bed— 
rather a divan. The dining-room has dis- 
appeared and become, for instance, a li- 
brary where meals are served.. These 
changes doubtless save space, but that is 
only a supplementary argument for the uni- 
fication of the rooms. That unification is 
made necessary because the extreme sim- 
plicity of restful decoration does not har- 
monize with furniture too specialized, of 
which the diversity draws the eye and fixes 
the attention. 

“Long shapes, especially when geometrical 
and not startling, should be accompanied 
with smooth, plain colors.” 

The bathroom tends to become the place 
where one dresses, including within itself 
all necessary space for keeping the clothes, 
while the bedroom contains nothing of too 
intimate a nature and becomes a living- 
room rather than a sleeping-room. The 
hall is a reception room, as the bedrooms 
may also “be, while the dining-room is 
merged with the main living-room. 


Art 


Art is more than what it is commonly 
accepted to be: as one of life’s rarer and 
finer achievements; it is that and infinitely 
more, a part, perhaps the very right wing, 
of the spirit itself. * * * 

—Le Baron Cooke, in “The Spur.” 


Zest in Illinois 


An Associated Press ; 
Springfield, Ill, says that the club women 
of Illinois, through the district chairmen 
of the Illinois Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, have been told in a letter that there 
are 10,000 school houses, libraries and pub- 
lic buildings in Illinois without a single 
picture on their walls. The further fact” 
was pointed out to them that “there are 
more than 700 painters and sculptors in 
Illinois and their studios are stored with 
thousands of fine examples of art.” 5 

Signed by Mrs. Mary E. Aleshire, di- 
rector of art exhibitions for the Illinois 
Academy of Fine Arts, the letter advises 
district presidents of the federation that 
plans have been perfected for sending an 
exhibition of original paintings to any com- 
munity in the state. 

Without the middleman profit, Mrs. Ale- 
shire pointed out, purchases of pictures 
will be available at comparatively reason- 
able prices, set by the artists themselves. 
For schools, libraries and public buildings, 
a special price will be quoted. 4 

“The Illinois State Museum at Spring- 
field,” the letter said, “is showing through 
December and January more than three 
hundred and fifty originals in oils, etchings, 
water colors, miniatures and sculpture by 
artist members of the academy. This ex- 
hibit will be sent to other cities throughout | 
the state. Opportunity for viewing and 
studying originals works of art in large 
exhibitions has been confined to larger art 
centers, but the academy has arranged a 
tour of exhibitions that will enable the 
smallest community to borrow or purchase 
these works.” q 


dispatch 


A Tribute 


“The death of the director of the Toledo 
Museum of Art, George W. Stevens, oc- 
curred October 29, 1926. Successful in 
building up that. museum from its incep- 
tion, which was his own, to the eminent 
place it now occupies, and admired for the 
devotion and skill he brought to his task, it 
is for something else that George Stevens 
will be chiefly remembered, something 
peculiarly his own, an all-pervading human 
sympathy,” says the Bulletin of the Metro-— 
politan Museum of Art. “Believing in the 
power of art to give real pleasure in life, 
it was this sympathy with people that led 
him, through years hampered with illness, 
to work in the most personal way for the 
happiness of his city. It is given to few 
men to impress themselves into the life 
of a community as he did, and to fewer 
still to do this with the sole purpose that 
happiness may abound.” = 


Hind Praises Orchardson 


One of the latest additions to the Na- 
tional Portrait Gallery in London is a por- 
trait of W. Q. Orchardson, by himself, 
which leads C. Lewis Hind, in The Sphere 
to exclaim: “What a fine painter he was! 
He had a dramatic faculty for composition, 
swift and rare, and he could make an his 
torical subject vital. Who, having onc 
seen it, forgets his ‘Napoleon on Board the 
Bellerophon?? And he «was a_ portrait 
painter of the first rank, if we leave out 
the very greatest. The popular Victoriaila q 
painters are rather disregarded in these vio-_ 
lent days, but it would take a very con-_ 
siderable modern to match Orchardson.” 
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~  Munsey’s Will 
~The whole world gasped when it became 
known a year ago that Frank A. Munsey 


had bequeathed most of his $40,000,000 
fortune to the Metropolitan Museum of 


Art. No one had suspected that the pub- 
lisher had any interest in art. He never 
had betrayed it in his life time. Now the 


psychology of Mr. Munsey’s action is re- 
vealed by Erman J. Ridgway, one of his 
associates, in a eulogy given to the press. 

“We talked to me quite a little about 
his will and was impatient because I could 
not help him,” said Mr. Ridgway. “He 
seemed to think because I had graduated 
from college I should be able to tell him 
just where to make twenty or thirty millio: 
do the best work for education. There has 
been a good deal of criticism about the 
chief’s will, most of it, I am bound to say, 
from people who will never have any diff- 
culty in disposing of their own estates. 
The critics may rest assured of one thing— 
‘it was not a hasty will. It was a very 
far-sighted will. And the man who made 
it expected to face his Creator and was 
willing to stand or fall on His verdict. 

“Tt has been urged that the chief did not 
know art, and that, therefore, his will, 
leaving his millions to an art museum, was 
unnatural. Carnegie did not know litera- 
ture when he gave his libraries. Rocke- 
feller did not know medical science when 
he endowed the foundation. It is natural 
for men to set high values on what they 
do not know about. Through his will the 
chief wanted to serve in a big way, and, 
if possible, in a unique way. For years 
he investigated and weighed. What was 
‘the biggest unsatisfied need in America? 
What was the thing most people lacked? 
What did other nations say Americans 
lack? Appreciation of art—an understand- 
ing of its place in a rounded civilization. 
The chief did not frequent art galleries, nor 

stand enrapt before a masterpiece, but he 

did. appreciate loveliness—a rose, a stun- 
ning woman, a birch tree, a sunset. He 
did build beautiful buildings even if they 
were practical and profitable. 

“That he wanted his will to make a huge 
splash I cheerfully affirm. How he would 
have enjoyed the universal amazement! 
But the real inspiration for his magnificent 
and most intelligent gift to the Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art came from his intense 
desire to do a lasting service for humanity. 
It was the tremendous hour of his life 
when he hit upon the idea of making his 
millions work through the centuries fcr 
culture, for the finer side of life. It must 
have strained him mightily to keep that 
gorgeous secret.” 


Immortality 


Sergeant Tito Eneuscu, of the Rouma- 
nian army, has won immortality. When 
the royal palace burned recently in Bucha- 
rest, two soldiers, braving the flames, 
started to pull down the Gobelin tapestries 
in the throne room, says an Associated Press 
dispatch. 

_ “Hey, you two,” shouted the sergeant, 
~“feave those curtains alone; come here and 
‘save something worth while.” 

; He pushed toward them a small writing 
table and two chairs. The soldiers picked 
them up and rushed out into the yard just 
s the Gobelins were enveloped in flames. 
The three pieces of furniture were bought 
Carmen Sylva about fifty years ago. 
hey were Victorian. 


Mestrovic’s Gift to Chicago's Museum 


Ivan Mestrovic, Jugo-Slavian sculptor, 
has given his statue of Marco Marulic, fif- 
teenth century Croatian poet and humanist, 
to the Art Institute of Chicago,—the second 
of his works to find a permanent home in 
the museum, his marble figure, “My 
Mother,” having been purchased last spring. 

The sculptor, says the Art Institute’s 
Bulletin, “has always felt himself near in 
spirit to the old poets of his country. ‘My 
first teacher,’ he is quoted as saying, ‘was 
a blind guslar (singer) of the Jugo-slav 
national ballads. Even though the manner 
of our expression was different, the pur- 
pose which moved his song of living words 
and my song in stone was identical—the 
glorifying of sorrow that others may bear 
it with more strength and courage. .... 

“Marko Marulic’s feet are set wide-apart 
and firm upon the ground; his roots are 
of the earth, but from the firm base the 
tall figure rises with swift aspiration. One 
feels in this, as in others of Mestrovic’s 
creations, the interlocking of body and 
spirit, with the final release of spirit. A 
long cloak envelops the body of the man, 
its generous, generalized folds giving 
greater emphasis to the head and the large 
hands. Propped against his breast, the 
poet holds the tablet upon which he writes, 
and his head is turned and bent in concen- 
tration upon the work in hand. The lean 
jaw, the high forehead, the springing shock 
of hair seem to symbolize the intellect, the 
essence of the leader rather than to attempt 
any reconstruction of the features of the 
old Croatian.” 

The Illustrated London News recently 
said: “Mestrovic, who was born in 1883, 
is the son of a peasant worker in stone, and 
was apprenticed to a master mason. He 
afterwards studied in Vienna. Our corre- 
spondent writes of him: ‘Mestrovic is not 
only an artist, but is a poet, a philosopher, 


“Marko Marulic, Croation Poet,’ by Ivan 
Mestrovic. 


and a thinker. He has thought deeply over 
the social and religious problems of his 
country,’ ” 


Innocents Abroad 


Bogus armor is being hustled into New 
York today at such a rate that the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art is turning to the 
movies to protect gullible natives, says the 
Evening Post. 

This became known through announce- 
ment by S. V. Grancsay, assistant curator 
of armor, who said soon in his section two 
reels would be displayed twice a day to 
answer the question of what constitutes a 
true tin suit. 

Elaborate stories are devised by the for- 
gers to hornswoggle the innocents abroad. 
Penniless nobility are only too glad to lend 
the use of their castles to an unscrupulous 
dealer in fake armor. The dealer invites 
the rich victim to the Duke’s castle, takes 
him casually round the ancestral hall, where 
the suits of armor have just been planted 
with Belasco care. The poor deluded vic- 
tim returns home wtih a couple hundred- 
weight extra in his trunk, and much lighter 
in pocket. 

Among the outstanding private collec- 
tors in New York are Clarence H. Mackay, 
George C. Stone, George Douglas, president 
of the Armor Club; Thomas T. Hoopes 
and Bashford Dean, curator at the museum. 


Injustice 


Two legal actions impend in Europe—one 
in Wales, the other in France—to test the 
right of the original owner to regain pos- 
session of a picture he unwittingly sold for 
a song when that picture afterward turns 
out to be the work of a master and becomes 
worth a fortune. 

A dispatch to the New York Evening 
Post from Cardiff tells how Mrs. Ada 
Bail, who parted with a work now supposed 
to be Romney’s “Death of General Wolfe,” 
which has been missing for 156 years, for 
$62, has had an injunction served on an 
auctioneer. Not satisfied with the injunc- 
tion, it is related that she “afterward drove 
up to the salesroom with four armed men, 
who tried to carry the picture away,” but 
who were frustrated. 

It is estimated that the picture, if the 
original, is worth $150,000. Mrs. Bail as- 
serts it has been in her family for 90 years. 

The same newspaper tells of the im- 
pounding by the Paris courts of two paint- 
ings by the “douanier” Rosseau in behalf of 
a Mme. Boy, who, it is related, last year 
sought the advice of an expert named 
Georges Bernheim. He offered her 10,000 
francs for both and she accepted. She dis- 
covered five days later, she averred, that one 
canvas alone was worth 500,000 francs. 
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Ending a Prejudice 


ce a9 
Nude, 


by Tamu Takehata 


To Taimu Takehata, Japan’s most famous 
sculptor, fell the task of breaking down 
the prejudice of the Japanese people against 
the nude in art. Police interference used 
to prevent the exhibition of nude sculptures 
or paintings in Tokyo, but official oppo- 
sition has now been overcome. The pho- 
tograph shows the sculptor as well as one 
of his typical works. 


A Precious Fragment 


Much interest has been excited amongst 
artists in Edinburgh by the discovery of the 
authorship of a section of a portrait which 
for many years has been a subject of con- 
jecture, according to the London Sunlay 
Observer. 

The story of the fragment is a curious one. 
Many years ago a portion of the portrait, 
which is that of a young woman, seated, 
showing the arms and body, but without the 
head, came into the possession of the S-ot- 
tish Arts Club. It is understood that it had 
been picked up from a refuse bucket in the 
city. The fragment was framed, and is 
part of the wall decoration of the Scottish 
Arts Club. 

Experts were agreed that the painting 
was of a high order, but it is only now that 
the indentity of the artist has been estab- 
lished. It has been found that Raeburn, 
about 1818, painted the portraits of Miss 
Margaret Grant Suttie and her sister Janet. 
About the middle of last century the por- 
traits were placed above the doors of the 
drawing-room of Prestongrange Mansion 
House, and, in order to fit them into their 
position; they had been cut, practically only 
the heads being retained. The portraits 
themselves were some time later sold in 
London. 


Plan Permanent Buffalo Gallery 


In order to raise funds for a permanent 
down-town gallery, the Buffalo Salon of 
Independent Artists will hold a “Féte Fu- 
turiste’ at the Hotel Statler on the night 
of January 27. The salon desires to “bring 
the best art of the period to Buffalo and 
raise the standard of art appreciation.” 


A Russell Story 


Will Rogers, cowboy-humorist, knew 
Charles M. Russell, cowboy painter, and ad- 
mired him greatly, says the Kansas City 
Star. 

“But there was one fellow who knew 
him better than I, or better than Russell’s 
own wife knew him,” Rogers said in the of- 
fice of the Star last month. “That was 
Jake Hoover. So far as I know, Hoover 
was Russell’s only art critic—that is, the 
only one the painter would pay any atten- 
tion to. They had lived together on the 
round-up, and Jake had been Russell’s boss. 
So when several years ago a large Canadian 
ranch owner had bought, sight-unseen, one 
of Russell’s pictures and had paid $10,000 
for it, the artist took it first to old Jake 
Hoover. It was a big canvas; had horses 
and Indians and cowpunchers and cattle; 
chuck wagon and everything in the old out- 
fit. Russell had ’em all there and had done 
a swell job. Then Jake saw it. He stood 
gazing at the painting without a word. 

“What's the matter with it, Jake?’ Rus- 
sell finally asked. 

““Nothing, Charley, that’s pretty good.’ 

“The artist looked a little disappointed. 
‘What do you mean it’s pretty good?’ he 
prodded old Jake. ‘Don’t you like it?’ 

“Yes, I like it, Charley. But—you’ve 
got an ax on the back of that chuck wagon, 
ain’t you?’ 

““Sure have, Jake.’ 

“Well, Charley, don’t you remember 
how those fellows on the wagon always 
busted ax handles? Ill bet we bought a 
million axes for ’em.’ 

““T remember, Jake. 
picture ?’ 

“Know you don’t mind my tellin’ you, 
Charley, but—if you could just sort o’ wrap 
some rawhide around that there ax-handle, 
jes’ to show it had been busted, you know. 
Could you do that, Charley, without spoiling 
the picture?’ 

“Charley Russell could and did.” 


But what about this 


Authority for Academy 


The governor of Illinois has placed in 
the hands of the officers and directors of 
the recently formed Illinois Academy of 
Fine Arts the privilege of nominating the 
state art commission, with the understand- 
ing that the name of Lorado Taft is to 
appear in the group. 

“Thus the Illinois Academy takes another 
step in advance,” remarks the Chicago 
Evening Post. 

The Academy will hold a large exhibi- 
tion of the work of Illinois artists at the 
Stevens hotel, Chicago, next fall, as a re- 
sult or arrangements just completed. It is 
expected that more than 1,000 oil paintings, 
water colors, etchings, drawings and sculp- 
tures will be included in the exhibition. 

At the formal opening the tower of the 
hotel will be dedicated as an exhibition 
gallery for the perpetual use of the Illinois 
Academy. 


Memorial by Miss Longman 


Evelyn Beatrice Longman has completed 
her model for the Spanish war memorial 
that will be dedicated in Bushnell Park, 
Hartford, Conn., next spring. On a base 
whose low relief represents a sailor on one 
side and a soldier on the other crouching 
and in action, the sculptor has placed a 
spirited figure of Liberty sword-slung, bear- 
ing a torch aloft. 


New York Season 


The New York art season has now — 
reached its terrible period—terrible for the — 
art critic who has to see all the exhibitions — 
and try to evaluate them in unhackneyed — 
style. In the last fortnight the critics 
wrote their longest comments on the Ma-_ 
tisse show at Valentine Dudensing’s, the — 
Constantin Guys exhibition at Wildenstein’s — 
and the big display of the water color so- — 
cieties at the Fine Arts Building. : 

> kak 


Mr. McBride of the Sun, Helen Apple- — 
ton Read of the Brooklyn Eagle, Elisabeth. 
Luther Cary of the Times and Margaret 
Breuning of the Evening Post all wrote 
very long and laudatory reviews of the 
retrospective collection of nineteen Matisse 
canvases, while Royal Cortissoz of the 
Herald Tribune dismissed the display with 
a single paragraph, declaring the bulk of 
the pictures were “significant of a capri- 
cious conception of form, a garish deco- 
rative habit and no suavity at all in the 
manipulation of painted surface.” 

All the others regarded Matisse as the 
greatest and most representative figure ‘n 
modern art. : 

“No other painter of this century has_ 
wielded so far-reaching an influence,” said — 
Mrs. Read. “No other painter has devei- 
oped such an intensely personal and yet 
doctrinaire type of painting. Matisse took 
the visible universe and reduced it to gor- 
geous or sensitive, as the case might be, 
arabesques of color and line. Color and 
linear pattern are the outstanding charac- 
teristics of his work. His paintings intro- 
duced new color sensations to the world. — 
Beside them the color of the Impressionists 
seems dull and lifeless. His arrangements — 
have an orchestration of color that makes 
them more akin to music than those of 
any other living painter. In describing his 
work critics frequently have recourse to 
the vocabulary of music to = words sug-- 
gesting its quality.” . 

“The two classes of society, those who 
respond to the art of Matisse and those 
who do not,” wrote Mr. McBride, “are 
simply the divisions of the old from the — 
young. Matisse is one of the great heroes 
of this period, just as Manet and Whistler — 
were to a generation that has passed, and 
to students of human nature, one of the 
most amusing features of the affair is that 
the very disciples of Manet who were most 
vehement in his defense are now the most — 
energetic in attacking his successor. 5) 

“But I do not think that Manet himself, 
were he alive and in the flesh, would ob-— 
ject to Matisse. He was too much of a 
painter not to recognize the supreme 
achievements in that line that Matisse has 
signed. Matisse is, first and foremost, a 
painter; and secondarily a realist. Nobody 
else living gives you such a sense of relish 
of the things painted as Matisse does. The 
carpets in his rooms leap to the eye in the 
fresh colors of a luxurious pile that has — 
been newly swept, his flowers have just 
been brought in from a dewy garden, his” ¥ 
people are not only fitted unerringly into 
the harmony of the whole, but arrest you Ei 
with an unforgettable trait. 

“These qualities of realism and deftness 
in expressing them are not felt by those 
who have fixed ideas in regard to art 
simply because the idiom used is a new one. 
A hundred years hence, however, the dif-— 
ference between Manet and Matisse will 
not be considered a vital one, and both 
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will be seen to have reflected their periods 
—which, after all, is the artist’s first task.” 

It may be remarked that Henri Matisse 
is now 66 years old, and that a son, Pierre 
Matisse, is helping Mr. Dudensing manage 
the exhibition. 

Se 

Guys began drawing when he was 40 
years old. He died in 1892, an octogen- 
erian. He belongs, in the words of Miss 
Cary, to “the Victor Hugo period in France, 
to the Victorian age in England. As com- 
ing within a half step of greatness, Con- 
stantin Guys may be placed among the il- 
Justrious of his century and country, on 
a plane with and especially resembling 
Théophile Gautier, who was one of his en- 
listed admirers.” 

The present group of 79 caricatures is 
from the collection of Baron Napoleon 
Gouraud. Some are in water color. By 
means of them, wrote Miss Breuning, “the 
elegance and frivolity of the Second Ein- 
pire with its vast crinolines and elaborate 
pageantry pass before us.” 

The impressions of Mr. Cortissoz were 
summed up trenchantly as follows: “He 
had neither the grandilose power of Dau- 
mier nor the brilliance of Gavarni, but he 
made a place for himself in that hectic 
world and made it through his possession 
of a style as original as it was effective. 
It was a style ail grace and fleeting clever- 
ness. A kind of rare, artificial glamour 
exhales from these designs of his. They 
are in no wise naturalistic impressions, save 
for the marvellous effects of movetneat 
they contain. The horses of Guys have 
something of the lithe, spare elegance of 
antelopes. His women, in the billowing 
draperies of the period, have less actuality 
than they have a certain gracious pictur- 
esqueness. They are truly the ‘Visions de 
C. Guys,’ historic types swathed in the 
acridly romantic garment of his art. He 
is the historian of the Second Empire to 
the extent that he preserves a little of its 
atmosphere. But he survives by virtue of 
the half-repellant, half-enchanting atmos- 
phere of Constantin Guys.” 

ME 


Mr. Cortissoz and Mr. McBride happily 
agree that the big water color show is the 
best the American Water Color Society 
and the New York Water Color Club have 
provided for many years. Most of the 
critics credit the charm of the display to 
the movement toward pure water color and 
away from the heavy guache technique 
that used to prevail. The display is 
“higher in key and fuller in color,” accord- 
ing to Miss Cary. 

“The show is vast in extent,” observes 
Mr. McBride, “too vast for correct critical 
appraisal, but everywhere good taste is in 
evidence and there is much expert handling 
of the medium. There are about 600 
items. One of the officials of the society 
to whom a mild protest in regard to the 
size of the show was levelled, said that 
it had to be so, and that over 2,000 water 
colors, coming from all parts of the 
country, had been rejected. All this, how- 
ever much it may dismay the critics, be- 
tokens a widespread interest in water color 
as an art. There are many, in fact, who 
insist that water color is peculiarly sym- 
Pathetic to Americans, and that in this 
medium we do our best work. 

_ “There are no such distinctive talents in 
he present great display as Marin, Demuth 
t Charles Burchfield, but this cannot be 
ttributed to the unwillingness of the com- 


mittees so much as to the over-vigilance 
of certain merchants, who make very at- 
tractive arrangements with their proteges. 
The various dealers compete earnestly with 
the public societies and only a short time 
ago, in the holiday season, almost everyone 
of them put on a water color show.” 
The prizes, of which there are eight, 
went to J. Scott Williams for his “Old 
English Interior,’ to Anna Fisher for her 
“Glass Bowl,’ to Stanley Woodward’s 
“Crashing Surf,” to William Whittemore’s 
“The Chateau Gaillard From Above,” to 
Edward Potthast’s “The Breaking Wave,” 
to Emil Bistran’s “The Maine Coast” and 
to George Perse Ennis’ “Mountain Mists.” 
HOLE oe 


A Leon Kroll whose art is more mature, 
a Leon Kroll who is tending to a refine- 
ment of his vigorous technique, is seen in 
the exhibition of 17 paintings and a group 
of drawings at the Rehn Galleries. Accord- 
ing to the Evening Post critic, the artist 
“reveals more refinement of color in the 
work of the present exhibition and much 
more restraint; yet this restraint seems to 
carry further than the former emphasis.” 

According to the Brooklyn Eagle the por- 
traits and figure subjects now on view “are 
unquestionably the best pictures which he 
has painted. They have style, serious con- 
sideration of form and composition, and 
a special quality of enlisting one’s interest. 
In several instances it is questionable 
whether they are not a trifle too stylish— 
and too much of a kind. Personality is 
somewhat lost in a mannerism of painting 
eyes and mouth and of poising the head 
on the neck.” 

One picture especially won praise, “Mary 
at Breakfast,” but another, a large figure 
composition, “Noon, St. Jean,” was criti- 
cized because it revived according to the 
critics, an old fault of Mr. Kroll—discon- 
nected composition, 

* Ok O* 

“From their not infrequent tendency to 
flock together in distinctive organizations, 
women artists occasionally seem to be con- 
scious of themselves as such,” writes Mr. 
Cortissoz, “In truth there is only one cate- 
gory in this matter. Whistler knew what 
he was about when he said: ‘Art is art, 
mathematics is mathematics.’ Artists are 
artists. We are reminded of the fact by 
the exhibitions which have been opened at 
the Grand Central Galleries by Ellen Em- 
mett Rand and Lilian Westcott Hale. 
There is nothing any more ‘feminine’ about 
them than there was about Mary Cassatt, 
than there is about Cecelia Beaux. They 
simply make two of the best exhibitions 
of the winter. 

“Mrs. Rand’s show is restropective, going 
back twenty years or more and bringing 
the record up to 1926. We have seeu 
many of her portraits before and the in- 
teresting thing about them is the vitality 
which runs through them all, so that old 
friends, so to say, came back to us with 
their appeal undiminished. ... . 

“There is only one word for Mrs. Hale’s 
art. It has, irresistibly, charm. The mys- 
terious sweetness of childhood touches her 
imagination and she interprets it with a 
delicacy that is the more persuasive be- 
cause it is expressed through such knowl- 
edgable workmanship. We have more than 
once noted in this place our admiration of 
her refined and supple draftsmanship. She 
has a lively constructive faculty and her 
figures are well modeled realizations. But 
along with that realism we have her be- 


Puccini’s Chapel 


“The Spirit of Music,” by Antonio Maraini. 


A room in the house where Puccini lived 
at Torre del Lago has been turned into a 
chapel, says the London Sphere. The 
sculptor, Antonio Maraini has executed a 
bas-relief, “The Spirit of Music,” in Sar- 
avezzo marble, for one of the walls. 


guiling color, made doubly endearing 
through a peculiarly personal handling of 
tone, and not only in the color, but in all 
the relations of her work, she reveals a 
notably engaging taste.” 

Ky Nese 


The third annual exhibition of Stan 
Wood, ‘California water colorist} at the 
Babcock Galleries, drew much praise from 
the critics. Ralph Flint in the Christian 
Science Monitor thinks the artist “has sud- 
denly opened some new door upon the 
world. His last year’s water colors look 
faded beside the brilliant passages that now 
make up his landscaping. He has literally 
doubled in breadth of vision, and in tech- 
nical accomplishment.” 

The sterile hills and coastal rocks of 
Southern California provided the main 
themes for the collection. “He wrings 
beauty out of uncompromising objects and 
finds rhythmic patterns in the most com- 
monplace of scenes with the magic of 
light and color to aid him,” said the Even- 
ing Post. 

* OK Ox 

The critics also liked Charles Hopkinson, 
of Boston, who, well known as a portrat- 
ist, held an exhibition of water colors at the 
Montross Gallery. “He is one of the 
strongest of the Boston men, and certainly 
excels all of them in broadness of manner,” 
observes Mr. McBride in the Sun. “The 
drawings at present shown were painted, 
for the most part, in Europe, or on the 
ocean going there. Mr. Hopkinson errs at 
times in his use of the medium in insisting 
too much upon solidity, striving for and, 
it must be added, getting the effect of oils. 
But he relishes one of the finest attributes 
of water color in that he knows how to 
let the white paper shine through and en- 
rich his washes.” 
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Montevallo, Ala. 


ALABAMA COLLEGE— 
Feb. 10-24—Paintings from Metropolitan Mu- 


seum. 


Laguna Beach, Cal. 


LAGUNA BEACH ART ASSOCIATION— 
Jan.—Paintings by Laguna artists. 


Los Angeles, Cal. 


LOS ANGELES MUSEUM— 
Jan.—International Photographic Exhibition. 
Jan.-Feb.—Modern French water colors; archi- 

tectural and allied arts exhibition. 


Feb.—National exhibition miniatures, auspices 
Cal. Society of Miniature Painters; Mc- 
Donald Wright; Morgan Russell; Gordon 


Craig; Duncan Gleason. 

March—International exhibition, Print Makers 
Society of California; paintings, Thomas 
Eakins. 


AINSLIE GALLERIES (BARKER_BROS.)— 
Jan. 17-31—ILandscapes by Fred Pye; marines 
by Van Alk. 
Feb. 1-15—Portraits by T. C. Cole; European 
paintings, Carl A. Brandien. 
Feb. 15-28—Portraits by Louise Crow. 
March 15- -30—Portraits, Jere Raymond Wick- 
wise; sculpture, Clara Lathrop Strong. 
BILTMORE SALON— a 
To Jan. 22—‘‘Painters of the West. 
Jan. 24-Feb. 1z2—Memorial exhibition, 
M. Russell. 
Feb. 14-March s—Kathryn Woodman Leighton. 
March 7-26—Jack Wilkinson Smith. 
March 28-April 16—Clyde Forsythe. 
April 18-May 7—Aaron Kilpatrick. 
May 9-28—Barse Miller. 
CANNELL AND CHAFFIN— 
Jan.—Paintings by American artists. 
Feb.—Paintings by William Ritschel. 
March—wWater colors, Marion Kavanagh Wachtel. 


Oakland, Cal. 


OAKLAND ART GALLERY— ; 
Jan.—‘“‘Twenty Modern European Artists.” 
Feb.—Fifth Annual Exhibition. 
March—Paintings, ‘Society of Six.” 
April—Paintings, Zubiaurre brothers. 
May—Macdonald Wright; Russell. 
June—Walrich pottery. 


Pasadena, Cal. 


PASADENA ART INSTITUTE— 
Jan.—Pasadena Soc. of Artists; Ada Channa 
Hanson Puthuff; Haldane Douglas; R. N. 
Burnham. 
Feb.—Exhibition by Pasadena Artists. 
GRACE NICHOLSON’S GALLERIES— 
Jan.—Cole Collection, Tibetan portraits. 


Charles 


Jan. 17-31—Miss A. F. Patterson; Ida Curtis. 

Jan. 26-Feb. 1t5—Zubiaurre brothers; Victor 
Charreton; Aaron FE. Kilpatrick. 

Feb. 14-28—Marie B. Kendall; old masters. 

March—Chinese and Persian art; under-sea 
paintings, Zarh Pritchard. 


San Diego, Cal. 


FINE ARTS GALLERY— 

Jan.—“The Blue Four,’ Kandinsky, Feininger, 
Jawlensky, Klee; exhibition from Grand Cen 
tral Galleries; Blanding Sloan. 

Feb.—z2nd annual exhibition, Southern Cal. ar- 
tists; etchings loaned by H. W. Foote. 

March—Mrs. Jesse C. Locke memorial; Spanish 
and American etchings from Keppel’s. 

April—Woodcut designs, Gordon Craig; oriental 
rugs; stage decorations. 


San Francisco, Cal. 


CALIFORNIA PALACE, LEGION OF HONOR 
Jan.—First exhibition, selected American paint- 
ings. 
GALERIE BEAUX ARTS— 
Jan. 19-Feb. 3—Paintings, Marjorie Druton. 
Feb. 4-18—Paintings, Smith O’Brien; group ex- 
hibition by members. 
GUMP GALLERIES— 
Jan 15-30—Etchings, Loren Barton; dog etch- 
ings, Bert Cobb. 
Feb. 17-March 7—Paintings, Zubiaurre brothers. 
PAUL ELDER GALLERY— 
To Jan. 24—Wood blocks, Franz Marc. 
MODERN GALLERY— 
To Jan. 22—Sculpture, Parker L. Hall; 
ings, Frank J. Dunham. 
Jan. 15-30—Water colors 
William Hesthal 


Denver, Col. 


DENVER ART MUSEUM— ; 
Jan.—Paintings, Mr. and Mrs. Botke; Camera 
Club; ‘‘Paris Prize” designs, Beaux Arts Ins. 
Feb. —Church art; art for children, 
March—Japanese prints; coinage. 
April—Persian pottery. 


Hartford, Conn. 


WADSWORTH ATHENEUM— 
Jan. 17-Feb. 14—The 1926 accessions. 


paint- 
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THE GREAT CALENDAR OF AMERICAN EXHIBITIONS 


Jan. 10-24—Modern American art, from Grand 
Central Galleries of New York. 
CURTIS H. MOYER GALLERIES— . 
To Jan. 31—Fifth annual exhibition of paint- 
ings by Guy Wiggins. 


Middletown, Conn. 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY— E 
Feb. 10o-24—Etchings and wood block prints. 


Washington, D. C. 


CORCORAN GALLERY OF ART— | 
Jan. 23-Feb. 20—36th annual exhibition, Society 
of Washington Artists. 
U. S. NATIONAL MUSEUM— 
Jan.—18th C. French color prints. 
GORDON DUNTHORNE— 
Jan. 5-22—Ernest Haskell; Alice Huger Smith. 
Feb. 1-12——-Paintings, Lilla Cabot Perry; draw- 
ings of Washington, Marion Lane. 
Feb. 16-March 5—Etchings of trees. 
March 9-26—Water colors, Paul Gustin. 
March 30-April 16—Joseph Pennell. 


Orlando, Fla. 


ORLANDO ART ASSOCIATION— 
Jan. 15-3t—Frank McIntosh Arnold. 
Feb.—Nina Waldick. 
March—Exhibit, Southern States Art League. 


‘Tampa, Fla. 


SOUTH FLORIDA FAIR— 
Feb. 1-15—30 paintings by contemporary Amer- 
ican artists (A. F. of A.); exhibit, Southern 
States Art League. 


Atlanta, Ga. 


ATLANTA ART ASS’N (HIGH MUSEUM)— 
Jan. 9-23—Exhibit, Southern States League. 


Feb. 13-27—Paintings, miniatures, Lucy Stan- 
ton. 

Undetermined—Annual Spring local competitive 
exhibition. 


Savannah, Ga. 


TELFAIR ACADEMY, ARTS AND SCIENCES 
Feb. 1-14—Paintings, William Chadwick. 
Feb. 14-28—Old lace and silver. 
March 1-21—Paintings by five artists (A. F. 
of A.). 
April—Savannah Art Club. 


Chicago, III. 
ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO— 


To Jan. 24—Survey of print accessions; special 
exhibitions, Rene Menard, William Ritschel. 
Gjura Stojana, Mary Cassatt; Arts Club of 
Chicago. 

Jan. 27-March 8—Chicago Society of Etchers. 

Feb. 3-March 8—31st annual exhibition, Ar- 
tists of Chicago and Vicinity. 

March 15-April 17—Exhibition, auspices Arts 
Club of Chicago; 150 paintings from Eu- 
ropean section Carnegie International; paint- 
ings, Giovanni Romagnoli; New "Mexico 
Painters; sculpture, Paul Manship. 

April 28-May 30—Arts Club of Chicago; © Chi- 
cago Camera Club; 7th international water 
color exhibition; George H. Macrum. 

June 7-21—Work of School of the Art Insti- 
tute. 

June 25-Aug. 1—Chicago Architectural Exhi- 
bition League. 

July 15-Sept. 15—Exhibitions, H. Leon Roecker, 
Frederick Tellander, J. Jeffrey Grant, E. T. 
Grigware. 


ARTS CLUB OF CHICAGO— 
Jan 21-31—Fergusson; Gregoriev. 
Feb. 1-15—Biddle; Braque; Picasso. 
Feb, 17-27—-Laufman; Albert Bloch. 
Feb. 3-March 8—Chardin. 
March 4-16—“‘s0 Prints of the Year.” 
March rs-April 17—Walt Kuhn. 
April 28-May 30—Redon. 
CHICAGO GALLERIES ASSOCIATION— 
Jan. 13-29—Geo. A. Aldrich, Oskar Gross, Edw. 


Grigware. 
Feb. 2-19—Stark Davis, Roy Collins, Randolph 
La Salle Coats. 
Feb. 24-March ro—Anna Lee Stacy, John F. 
Stacy, Maynard Dixon. 


March 15-April z—Charles Dahlgreen, Frank 
. Dudley. 
April 5-23—Modernist Art, Josephine Reich- 


mann, Agnes Potter Van Ryn. 
May 1-June 1—Semi-annual exhibition by art- 
ist members ($7,700 in awards). 
MARSHALL FIELD GALLERIES— 
Jan. 10-22—Chicago No-Jury Soc. of Artists. 
CHESTER H. JOHNSON GALLERIES— 
Jan.—Paintings by Leopold Survage. 
THOMAS WHIPPLE DUNBAR GALLERIES— 
Jan.—Paintings by Louis Kronberg. 
Dec.-Jan.—Etchings, Warren Davis, Ryder, C. 
A. Schutz. 
HAMILTON PARK CLUB HOUSE— 
March—Exhibition, Chicago Society of Artists. 


Decatur, Ill. 


DECATUR ART INSTITUTE— 
Jan.—Oils, sculpture, All-Illinois Society. 


Feb.—Paintings, Henry S. Eddy. 
March—Women Painters and Sculptors Soc, 
April—Group from Newhouse Galleries. 


Jacksonville, Ill. 


t 


ART ASSOCIATION OF JACKSONVILLE— 

Feb. 14-28—A. F. of A. water color rotary. ~ 

5 7 

Springfield, Ill. u 

SPRINGFIELD ART ASSOCIATION— ¥ 

Jan.—Women Painters and Sculptors Society. © 

Feb.—Paintings by California Artists. th 

ILLINOIS STATE MUSEUM— o 

To Jan. 2o—The Illinois Academy of Fine Arts, — 

a 

Fort Wayne, Ind. é 

FORT WAYNE MUSEUM— % 

Jan.—Thumb box show, Columbus Art League. — 

March—Water colors, Ohio artists. : 

April—Paintings by Richmond, Ind., artists. 

May—Adams, Garber, Higgins, Scudder. : 
June—Fort Wayne Art School exhibit. 

Indianapolis, Ind. e 


JOHN HERRON ART INSTITUTE— 
Jan.—Forty-third Annual Exhibition of Ameen 
ican Oils; “One Hundred Am. Etchings.” 
Feb,—Indiana Society of Architects. : 
March—Indiana Artists and Craftsmen; “Fifty 
Prints of the Year.” 
Apr.—Ritschel; Bohm; French drawings, litho’s, — 


Emporia, Kan. 


KANSAS STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
Feb. r1o-24—Paintings lent by Metropolitan 
Museum; interior decoration; prints and 
etchings from A. F. of A. : 
Wichita, Kan. ® 


WICHITA ART ASSOCIATION— D 
Jan.—Exhibition from Milch Galleries. = 
Feb.—Water colors, Birges Sandzen. ; 
March—Print Makers Society of Cal. 
April—Cornelius and Jessie Arms Botke. 


Louisville, Ky. a 


J. B. SPEED MEMORIAL MUSEUM— 
Jan. 15-29—Opening exhibition by Louievilllll 
Art Association. 


New Orleans, La. : 


ISAAC DELGADO MUSEUM— 
Feb.—Landscapes, Theodore J. Morgan. a 
March—z6th ann’] show, Art Ass’n Py: N. O. 
May—Exhibition, Southern States Art League. | F 


Portland, Me. 


SWEAT MEMORIAL MUSEUM— 
To Jan 31—Walter Gilman Page. 
March—Annual Photographic Salon. 


April—Annual_ exhibition, oils, water coloream 
pastels. oa 
Baltimore, Md. " 
BALTIMORE MUSEUM OF ART— . 


To Jan. 30—Sculpture, Ronnebeck; busts, Graf 
ly; prints, Ernest Watson; water colors, 
Charles Sims; church silver and vestments. 

Feb. 8-March 6—Annual exhibition, Baltimore 
Water Color Club; Italian black-and-whites. — 

March 8-April 3—Paintings, Ernest L. Blumen- | 
schein. e 

April 5-May :1—Modern American paintings 
from Duncan Phillips Collection. 

April 16-May 12—Fifty prints of the year. 

May 3-29—Bellows memorial exhibition. 

May 14-June 5—Fifty books and Printing for 
Commerce. 

MARYLAND INSTITUTE— 
Jan. 16-30—Paintings by Margaret Law. 


WALTERS ART GALLERIES— 
To April 30—New accessions and permanent 


Ree hiieey) 
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collections. ; q 
Amherst, Mass. 4 
AMHERST COLLEGE— = 
Feb. 10-24—Brooklyn Society of  Etchers: 
paintings from Metropolitan Museum. 


MASSACHUSETTS AGRICULTURAL COL-— 
Feb.—Colorwood blocks, A. Rigden Read. 


Boston, Mass. 


MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS— 
Jan. 5-Feb. 1—Sculpture, Paul Manship. 
Jan. 12-Feb. 6—Monet memorial exhibition. 4 
Feb. 2-23—Juliana Cheney Edwards col. of 
paintings. ; 
March 1-20—Society of Arts and Crafts. 
Apr. 6-19—Paintings, Copley Society. 
BOSTON ART CLUB— * 
March 16-31—Society of Water Color Painters. — 
SOCIETY OF INDEPENDENT ARTISTS— ‘ 
Jan. 16-Feb, 6—First annual exhibit at 40 Joy St 
SOCIETY OF ARTS AND CRAFTS— a 
Feb. 15-28—Photographers’ Guild. 
April 1-14—Weavers’ Guild. 
April 15-30—Wax miniatures, Ruth Burke. 
May 1-14—Needleworkers’ Guild. 
CASSON GALLERIES— 
Jan.—Old masters; Bellows lithographs, 


ORTICULTURAL HALL— 
Feb. 16-28—‘“‘Sculpture and Gardens,” joint ex- 
hibition by Boston Society of Sculptors, 
Boston Society of Landscape Architects and 
Mass. State Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
GOODSPEED’S BOOK SHOP— 
To Jan. 22—Portraits of all periods. 
Jan. 24-Feb. 5—Colored prints, George Baxter. 
Feb. 7-19—Etchings, Arthur W. Heintzelman. 
Feb. 21-March 5—Japanese color prints. 
GUILD OF BOSTON ARTISTS— 
an. 10-22—Paintings, Lilla Cabot Perry. 
Ps 19-Feb. 8—Water colors, Sarah C. Sears. 
Jan. 24-Feb. s—Paintings, Edmund C. Tarbell. 
- Feb. 7-19—Paintings, George L. Noyes. 
Feb. 9-March 1—Water colors, Aiden L. Ripley. 
March 7-19—Sculpture, Cyrus E. Dallin. 
March 21-April 2z—Paintings, Gertrude Fiske. 
April 4-16—Paintings, Charles Hopkinson. 
April 18-30—Paintings, Ernest L. Major. 
DOLL & RICHARDS— 
Jan. 5-18—Pastels, Kate Leah Cotharin; water 
colors, Charles Emile Heil. 
Jan. 12-25—Paintings, A. Sheldon Pennoyer. 
Jan. 26- Feb. 8—Water colors, Jean J. Haffner. 
Feb. 9-22—Paintings, John Lavalle. 
Feb. 16-March 1—Water colors, Marian Pea- 
body. 
March 9-22—Water colors, Charles Hovey Pep- 


per. 
March 23-April s5—Water colors, Dodge Mack- 
night. 
ST. BOTOLPH CLUB— 
Jan. 17-31—Woodward, Sutton, Lavaile. 
Feb.—General exhibition. 
VOSE GALLERIES— 
Jan. 31-Feb. 12—Portraits, Harris Brown. 
Feb. 14-26—Water Color Society. 


Hingham Centre, Mass. 


THE PRINT CORNER— 
To Jan. 20—Etchings of Italy. 


Wellesley College, Mass. 


FARNSWORTH MUSEUM— 
Jan. 5-Feb. 1—Reproductions of Modern Art. 
March—Etchings by Lucy Dodd Ramberg. 


Worcester, Mass. 


WORCESTER ART MUSEUM— 

To Jan. 30—Modern Jugoslav paintings. 

Jan. 14-30—Modern Japanese prints. 

Feb. 6-27—‘‘Historic Development of American 
Painting.” “Historic Development of the 
Japanese Print.” q 

March 6-27—Sculpture by Aristide Maillol; 
drawings and lithographs by modern French 
artists, 


Detroit, Mich. 


DETROIT INSTITUTE OF ARTS— . 
Jan.—Annual Exhibition, Michigan artists. 
Apr. 13-May 30—Annual American art. 

JOHN HANNA GALLERY— 

Jan. 24-Feb. 7—Henry R. Poore. 

WILLIAM O’LEARY GALLERIES— 
Jan.—Jap. prints, panels; Whistler; Haden. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 


GRAND RAPIDS ART GALLERY— 

Jan.—Paintings by Grand Rapids artists; etch- 
ings, Anders Zorn. 

Feb.—New York Society of Painters; paintings, 
local amateur artists. 

March—Paintings from Chicago Art Institute’s 
annual American show. 

April—Paintings, Henry S. Eddy; Indian and 
Paisley shawls. 

May—Paintings, Tunis Ponsen; group of Amer- 
ican painters. 


Muskegon, Mich. 


HACKLEY GALLERY OF FINE ARTS— 
Jan.—Grand Rapids artists. 
Feb.—New York Society of Painters. 
March—Paintings from Chicago’s 39th annual. 
April—Paintings, Henry S. Eddy. 


St. Paul, Minn. 


STEVENS ART GALLERY— 
_ Jan.—Works by St. Paul artists. 
_Feb.—Flower paintings, Mrs, Barnes. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


CONRAD HUG GALLERIES— 
Jan.17-31—Harry L. Hoffman. 
Feb, 1-14—Joseph Birren. 

_ Feb. 15-28—Ward Lockwood. 


& St. Louis, Mo. 
CITY ART MUSEUM— 


_ Jan.—Paintings by DeWitt and Douglas Parshall. 
eb.—Max Bohm memorial; William Ritschel. 
-March—Paintings by George Bellows. 
April—Students, St. Louis School of Fine Arts. 
May—Exhibition of Greek coins; drawing of 
_ _ theatrical work by Claude Braydon. 
May—Exhibition of coins. 
fay and June—Cornelius and Jessie Arms Botke. 
ST. LOUIS ARTISTS’ GUILD— ; 
Jan. 15-Feb. 16—Post-Dispatch black-and-white 
_ competition, St. Louis scenes. : 
Feb. 16-March 15—Exhibition, E. O. Thalinger. 


1, A|- NEWHOUSE & SON— 
fan 15-31—Water colors, Albert Hirschfield. 


Feb. 1-15—Screens, panels, Roy MacNicol. 
Feb. 16-March 15—Wm. M. Chase exhibition. 


SHORTRIDGE GALLERY— 
Jan.—Joseph Birren; European etchings. 
Feb.—Paintings, George Ames Aldrich. 
March—Paintings, Henry. R. Poore. 


Lincoln, Neb. 


NEBRASKA ART ASSOCIATION— 
Jan. 1-22—Architectural exhibition. 
Jan. 22-Feb. 5—Etchings and wood blocks. 
March 18-April 1—Paintings from Metropolitan 
Museum. 
April—Norwegian paintings, W. H. Singer. 


Omaha, Neb. 


ART INSTITUTE OF OMAHA— 
Jan.—George Bellows memorial. 
Feb.—Botke decorative panels; Maillol 


ture. 
March—Albert Gos; Ethel Mundy. 


Manchester, N. H. 


INSTITUTE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES— 
Feb.—American costume silks. 


Montclair, N. J. 


MONTCLAIR ART MUSEUM— 
Jan.—Paintings by the ‘‘Cragsmoor Group.” 


Newark, N. J. 


NEWARK MUSEUM— 
Jan.—Recent gifts to museum. 
Feb.—Ballard collection, oriental rugs. 
March—Art Center of the Oranges. 
June—Contemporary American paintings, J- 
Ackerman Coles bequest. 


Albany, N. Y. 


INSTITUTE OF Hl yi1ORY AND ART— 
To Jan. 31—Paintings by Edgar Nye. 
Jan 18-Feb. 1o—Contemporary Spanish paint- 
ings. 
Feb. 7-27—Water colors, Alice R. Huger Smith. 
March 1-15—Etchings, George T. Plowman. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
BROOKLYN MUSEUM— 


sculp- 


To Jan. 24—Javanes batiks and East India 
woven stuffs. : 
Jan. 29-Feb. 27—International exhibition of 


water colors, pastels and* drawings. 


BKN. SOCIETY MINIATURES PAINTERS— 
March—Annual exhibition, Hotel Bossert. 


PRATT INSTITUTE— 
Jan. 6-22—Paintings by Olaf Olsen. 
Jan. 27-Feb. 16—‘*The Painters and Sculptors.” 
Feb. 22-March 11—Marines, Whitney Hubbard. 
March 3-24—‘Fifty Books of the Year.” 
March 30-April 27—Bkn. Society of Artists. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


ALBRIGHT ART GALLERY— 
Jan.—Buffalo Soc. Artists; Camera Club. 
Feb.—International Modern Exhibition. 
April 24-June 19—Selected American paintings. 


Elmira, N. Y. 


ARNOT ART GALLERY— 
Jan.—Paintings by Sigurd Skou. 
Feb.—Etchings by Alfred Hutty. 
March—Student work from Chester 

Summer School. 
April—Water color exhibition. 


New York, N. Y. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ARTS AND 
LETTERS— 
Jan.—Wood engravings, Timothy Cole. 
AMERICAN FINE ARTS BUILDING— 
Jan. 23-Feb. 13—Annual exhibition, Allied Ar 
tists of America. 
Feb. 14-March 7—36th annual exhibition, Na- 
tional Ass’n of Women Painters and Sculptors. 
March 2s-April 18—102nd annual exhibition, 
National Academy of Design. 


METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART— 

Jan. 18-Feb. 27—Swedish contemporary deco- 
rative arts. 

Beginning Jan. 18—Russian brocades; embroi- 
dered waistcoats; prints (Peter Bruegel, 
Mary Cassatt, 18th C. French portraits and 
ornament by Pillement and roth C. English 
color prints.) 

March 15-Apr. 24—American miniatures. 


GRAND CENTRAL PALACE— 
Feb. 21-March 5—Forty-second annual exhibi- 
tion, Architectural League of New York. 
PUBLIC LIBRARY— 
Jan.-Feb.—Mary Cussatt’s drypoints and color 
prints; Isaac John Greenwood Collection; Sey- 
mour Haden Collection. 


THE ART CENTER— 

To Jan. 30—Group of wood sculptures; draw- 
ings, Ivan Mestrovic; drawings and water 
colors, Ferdinand Hodler; decorative art and 
paintings, William Ostrander; stage models 
and accessories, Stanley C. Nott; paintings, 
Anatol Shulkin; paintings, Boris Anisfeld; 
pictorial photography. 

Feb. 1-15—Paintings, C. Peter Helck, Charles 
N. Sarka, Edwin B. Child. 

Feb. 1-26—Commercial printing, American In- 
stitute of Graphic Arts, 

Feb. 15-28—Paintings, Caroline Van H. Bean; 
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craftwork, Art Alliance of America; “Coffee 
House Sketchers,’”? Howard Simon. 

Feb. 15-March 7—Paintings, group of Japanese 
artists. 

March 1-t5—Water colors and sculpture, Gwen- 
dolyn Williams; paintings, Mrs. G. D. Cole. 

April 1-15—Competitive cover designs for 
House Beautiful. 

April 18-30—Textiles, Art Alliance. 

April 24-30—New York Sketch Club; Guild 
of Bookworkers. 

May—Annual Exhibition of Advertising Art. 

June—International Salon of Photography; 
sige ed and sculpture, Art Alliance mem- 
ers, 


MUNICIPAL ART GALLERY— 
Jan 9-Feb. 14—An. exhibition, Ass’n for Culture. 
Feb. 19-Mch. 6—‘‘The Painters and Sculptors.” 
March 6-25—Students’ poster contest exhibition. 
March 22-April 12—Paintings interpreting the 
emotions, Victor de Kubinyi. 
April 25-May 16—Interior decoration designs. 
May 16-June 16—Originals, magazine illustra- 
tions. 


SOCIETY OF INDEPENDENT ARTISTS— 
March 11-April 3—11th annual exhibition, Wal 
dorf-Astoria Hotel. 


BRONX AEOLIAN HALL— 
March 1-1o—Annual Spring Exhibition, Bronx 
Artists Guild. 


NATIONAL ASS’N OF WOMEN PAINTERS 
AND SCULPTORS (17 E. 62nd St.) 
March 27-April 11—Margaret Law. 
April 18-May 3—Mrs. George B. Torrey. 


SALMAGUNDI CLUB— 
Jan. 21-Feb. 4—Annual auction exhibition. 
Feb. 11-March 4—Annual oil exhibition. 
March 12-30—Annual water color show. 
May 8-Oct. 15—Annual summer exhibition. 


MACBETH GALLERIES— 

To Jan. 17—Drawings by F. LIuis Mora. 

Jan. 11-31—“Thirty Paintings by Thirty Art- 
ists.” 

Jan. 18-31— Water colors, John Lavelle. 

Feb. 1-14—28th annual exhibition, American 
Society of Miniature Painters; paintings by 
Frank W. Benson. 

Feb. 15-28—Paintings by Chauncey F. Ryder. 

March 1-14—Paintings, Guild of Boston Art- 
ists; water colors, Aiden I,. Ripley. 

March 15-28—Paintings, Malcolm Parcell. 

KNOEDLER GALLERIES— 

Jan. 17-29—The Last 50 Years of French Art. 

Jan. 11-29—Early German and Italian engrav- 
ings and woodcuts. 

Jan 31-Feb. 12—Ljine portraits 
(1519) to Gaillard (1884). 

DUDENSING GALLERIES— 

Jan. 3-22—Paintings by William Schulhoff. 

Jan. 24-Feb. 12—Paintings by Arnold Wiltz. 

Feb. 14-March s5—Paintings, Clarence Johnson. 

March 7-26—Glazed terra-cotta, Carl Walters; 
paintings, E. B. Ulreich. 

March 28-April 16—Thelma Cudlipp Grosvenor. 

April 18-May 7—Paintings, Zubiaurre brothers. 

D, B. BUTLER & CO.— 

To Feb. 28—16th, 17th and 
and samplers. 

MARIE STERNER (09 E. 57th St.).— 

Jan.—Exhibition of modern paintings. 

BABCOCK GALLERIES— 

Jan. 17-29—Water colors, Julius Delbos. 

Feb. 14-26—Water colors, Herbert Meyer. 

Feb. 28-March 12—Paintings, Henry S. Eddy, 
Robert Brackman. 

KRAUSHAAR GALLERIES— 

To Feb. 22—Drawings, lithographs and etchings 
ep Daumier, Toulouse-Lautrec, Forain and 

uys. 

Jan. 24-Feb. 12—Paintings by Paul Burlin. 

GAINSBOROUGH GALLERIES— 
To Feb. to—Portraits by Carl Schenker. 
Feb. 1to-March 10o—Nicolai St. Abracheff. 
THE DUVEEN GALLERIES— 
To Jan 22—Portraits, Frank O. Salisbury. 
ARTHUR ACKERMAN & SON— 
Jan.—Etchings of the sea, by Arthur Briscoe. 
Feb.—Aquatints and etchings, Laura Knight. 


FREDERICK KEPPEL & CO.— 


from Durer 


18th C. mirrors 


Jan. 18-Feb. 5—Etchings, Arthur W. Heint- 
zelman. 
Feb. 12-28—r15th and 16th C. woodcuts. 


March—Etchings by J. Alden Weir. 


HOTEL MAJESTIC GALLERIES— 
Jan. Colonial paintings, John Dunsmore. 


JOHN LEVY GALLERIES— 
Jan.—Landscapes, Aston Knight. 


HOLT GALLERY— 
To Jan. 20—Small paintings by great artists. 
Jan. 22-Feb. 11—Paintings, KE. Maxwell Albert. 
Feb. 14-26—Paintings, Marie B. Kendall; 
water colors, Belle Cady White. 
ARDEN STUDIOS— 
Jan.—Italian and French objects of art. 
Feb.—Caricatures, Santoya Hidalyo. 
March—Needle & Bobbin Club. 
April-June—N. Y.. Chapter, American Society 
of Landscape Architects. 
WILDENSTEIN GALLERIES— 
Jan—Drawings and water colors by Constantin 
Guys; Jean Julien Temordant. 
GRAND CENTRAL GALLERIES— 
Jan 20-Feb. 2—Sculpture, Paul Jennewein. 
Jan 20-Feb. 9—Paintings, Walt Kuhn. 


[Concluded on next page] 
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Feb. 7-19—Paintings, E. L. Blumenschein. 
Feb. 23-March 8—Paintings, Edward H. Pott- 
hast. 
INTIMATE GALLERY (Anderson’s)— : 
To Feb. 27—Forty new paintings by Georgia 
O’ Keefe. 
THE NEW GALLERY— : 
To Jan. 29—Paintings by Merton Clivette. 
Feb. 17-March 5—Architectural murals, Thomas 
H. Benton. : 
March 15-April 1—Paintings, Sidney Laufman. 
FERARGIL GALLERY— 
To Jan. 24—Ernest Lawson, 
American sculpture. i 2 
Jan. 24-Feb. 7—Paintings by American Indians; 
~ water colors, Arthur B. Davies. 
Feb. 7-28—Hunt Diederich. tbe 
March 1-14—Memorial show, William M. Chase; 
Rodin sculpture. 
March 14-28—Randall 
ture. 
EYVYHE GALLERY— 
iis Jan. 20—Paintings by Alfred Maurer; sculp- 
ture by J. B. Flannagan. . 
Jan. 24-Feb. 5—Bronzes by Manolo; prints and 
drawings by Picasso. 
Feb. 7-19—-Water colors by Homer Boss. 
Feb. 21-March s—Paintings and drawings by 
“mil Ganso. 
a 21-March 12—Sculpture, Roy Sheldon. 
N. Y. LEAGUE FOR HARD OF HEARING— 
Jan.—Paintings, Pauline B. Williams. 
¥Feb.—Landscapes, Natalie Peck. 


ARTIS ES (GALLERY —* 
Jan. 17-Feb. 5—Paintings 
Boardman Robinson. . 
Feb. 7-26—Paintings, Judson Smith. 
Feb. 28-March 19—Paintings, John Carroll. 
March 21-April 12—Paintings, Herman More. 
HENRY REINHARDT & SON— 
Jan. 15-31—Loan exhibition of old and modern 
masters, El Greco to Matisse. 


SOCIETY OF ARTS AND CRAFTS— 
March 1-10o—Photographers’ Guild. 
April 16-30—Weavers’ Guild. | 
May 16-30—Needleworkers’ Guild. 
F, VALENTINE DUDENSING— __. : 
Jan.—Retrospective exhibition, Henri Matisse. 


EXINGTON GALLERY— : 
5 Jan. 17-Feb. 17—Paintings, Anita Ahlberg. 


Rochester, N. Y. 


MEMORIAL ART GALLERY— par 
To Jan. 23—Gifford Beal; Tibetan paintings; 
Women Painters and Sculptors; coinage. 
Feb. 7-14—Douglas Volk’s portrait of Lincoln. 
MECHANICS INSTITUTE— ; 
Feb.—Wood blocks, Elizabeth Keith; drawings, 
Lilian Westcott Hale. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


SYRACUSE MUSEUM— : 
Jan.—Etchings, statuary, Emil Fuchs. 
Feb.—Modern wood block prints. 
March—Intern’l water color exhibition. 
April-—Canadian painters, 60 canvases. 
May—Paintings by Emma Ciardi. 
June—Adams, Garber, Higgins, Scudder. 


Winston-Salem, N. C. 


WOMAN’S CLUB— | 
Jan. 19-31—Exhibit, 
League. 


Greensborough, N. C. 
N. C. COLLEGE FOR WOMEN— 


Feb. 10-24—Contemporary American artists. 


Akron, O. 


AKRON ART INSTITUTE— 
Jan.—Enneking exhibition. are 
Feb.—Exhibition, Adams, Garber, Higgins. 
Mch.—Dayton Soc. of Artists; Del. River Ar- 
tists. 
April—Ohio Water Color Society. 
May—Exhibition, Akron artists. 


Cincinnati, O. 


CINCINNATI ART MUSEUM— ‘ 

January—Ohio Water Color Society; theatrical 
designs, Claude Braydon; etchings, James 
McBey. ‘ 

Feb.—Art for children; European picture books. 

March—Work of Ohio-born women. 

May—tThirty-fourth Annual Exhibition. 

ASB. CLOSSON, JR., CO. GALLERIES— 
Jan. 17-29—Paintings, Charles C. Svendsen. 
Feb. 14-26—Paintings by Reginald Grooms. 
Feb. 28-March 12—Paintings by Frank Myers, 

TRAXEL GALLERIES— 

Jan. 10-22—Harry Thokler. 
an. 29-Feb. 12—Cincinnati Women’s Art Club. 


Cleveland, O. 
CLEVELAND MUSEUM— 


Jan. 4—Feb. 14—For’n section Carnegie Int’n’l. 

May—Ninth annual exhibition of work by 
Cleveland artists and craftsmen. 

June—Contemporary American paintings, 


Lars Hofstrup; 


Davey; garden sculp- 


and drawings by 


Southern States Are 


Columbus, O. 


COLUMBUS GALLERY OF FINE ARTS— 
Jan.—N. Y. Society of Painters. 

Feb.—‘‘Fifty Prints of the Year;” black-and- 
whites, Columbus Art League; Photo-Pictor- 
ialists of Columbus. : 

March—Paintings from the Sesqui-Centennial. 

April—Historic textiles from Brocklyn Museum; 
theatre art and masks, 

May—17th annual exhibition, Columbus Art 


League; paintings, Harry J. Westerman. 


Dayton, O. 
DAYTON ART INSTITUTE— 


To Jan. 26—Persian Shawls; Birdseye View 
of Coinage. 
Jan. 7-21—Ohio Women Painters; Watson 


color prints. 

Jan. 4-23—Ohio Women Painters. 

Jan. 25-Feb. 18—Loan show, portraits of Day- 
tonians. 

Jan. 28-Feb. 17—Bronze reproductions, Greek, 
Roman; wax portraits, Ethel Frances Mundy. 

Feb. 20-Mar. 14—C. O. Woodbury’s etchings, 
lithographs; Joseph Pennell lithographs; Per- 
sian pottery. 

Mar. 15-Apr. 4—C. and J. A. Botke, paintings. 

March 16-April 6—Institute Teachers Exhibit. 

Apr. 6-24—Swiss pictures, Albert Goss. 

April 8-29—Illuminated MSS. and old maps loan- 
ed by Dr. Fred. B. Artz. ; 


Toledo, O. 


TOLEDO MUSEUM OF ART— 
Jan.—Black-and-white prints and 
contemporary Italian artists; 
. Ambrose Patterson. 
Feb.—Dewitt and Douglass Parshall; Ohio water 
color show; Toledo Camera Club. 
March—Canadian artists. 
April—Ninth annual Toledo exhibition. 
June-Aug.—15th an. exhibit, American paintings. 
MOHR GALLERIES— 
Jan. 17-31—C. C. Hayes, French landscapes. 
Feb. 15-March 1—Harry Leith-Ross. 
March 15-April 1—Henry R. Poore. 
April 1-15—The Athena Club. 
April 15-30—Sidney Laufman. 


drawings by 
paintings by 


Youngstown, O. 


BUREER ART ENS Pio te 

Jan.—Paintings by John F. Carlson. 

Feb.—Annual exhibition, Mahoning Society of 
Painters. 

March—Daniel Garber, Wayman Adams, Victor 
Higgins; Greek and Roman bronzes. 

April—Ohio-born women artists. 

May—Samplers shown by Youngstown Federa- 
tion of Womens Clubs. 


Portland, Ore. 


PORTLAND ART ASSOCIATION— 
Jan.—John Burkhart photographs. 
Feb.—Paintings by Thomas Eakins. 
March—Elinor Merrill collection of textiles. 


, Harrisbure ra: 


ART ASSOCIATION OF HARRISBURG— 
Feb.—Original illustrations (A. F. of A.). 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


PENN, ACADEMY OF THE FINE ARTS— 
Jan. 30-March z0—122nd. annual exhibition, 
Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts. 


PHILADELPHIA ART ALLIANCE— 

Jan.—Paintings by John F. Folinsbee and R. 
Sloane Bredin; contemporary American prints, 
sculpture and paintings, including works by 
Tataree, Garber, Spencer, Colt and Adolphe 
orie. 

Feb.—Etchings, block prints, lithographs by 
prominent American print-makers; paintings 
and sculpture by contemporary American 
artists. 

March—New York Society of Illustrators. 

March 26-April 2—Mementos of Beethoven. 

March 29-April 19—Drawings and sketches by 
the T-Square Club and Philadelphia Branch 
of the American Institute of Architects. 

aia 20—Philadelphia Water Color 

ub. 


THE PRINT CLUB— 
Jan. 19-29—Prints of cats by modern masters. 


ART CLUB OF PHILADELPHIA— 
Jan. 7-27—Mrs. Arrah Lee Gaul Brennan. 
Feb. 4-25—‘‘Ten Philadelphia Painters.” 
March 4-25—Burt Vaughn Flannery, Robert 
Riggs and associates, 
April—Exhibition by painter members. 
PENNSYLVANIA MUSEUM— 
To Feb. 1—Engraved maps of Asia of the 16th., 
17th and 18th centuries. 
Jan.-Feb.—Tapestry exhibition (recent acquisi- 
tions by museum and Don Quixote set lent 
by Fitz Eugene Dixon). 
MOUNT PLEASANT MANSION (near Penn- 
sylvania Museum)— 
Jan.—‘‘American Art on the Eve of the Rey- 
olution.” 
PLASTIC CLUB— 
To Jan. 26—Paintings by Blanche Dillaye. 
KAYSER. & ALLMAN— 
To Feb. 8—Early American furniture, glass, 
pewter and pottery, assembled by Mrs. M. 
L,. Blumenthal. 


Erie, Pa. 


ART CLUB OF ERIE— 
Jan.—Paintings by five artists. 


March—Exhibition, Erie artists. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE— 
Jan. 17-Feb. 28—Paintings and water colors by 
Johanna K. W. Hailman. 
Feb. 11-March o—Annual Exhibition, 
ciated Artists of Pittsburgh. 
WUNDERLY BROTHERS— 
Dec. 6-20—Frank Gardener Hale, jewelry. 


Providence, R .I. 


R. I. SCHOOL OF DESIGN— 

Jan.—Pennell memorial exhibition; early Rhode 
Island furniture made by John Goddard, and 
early American portraits. 

Feb. 1-15—“‘Fifty Prints of the Year; John 
F. Weir memorial exhibition; water colors 
by William T. Aldrich. 

March—American costume silks (A. F. of A.). 

PROVIDENCE ART CLUB— 

Jan. 18-30—Sydney R. Burleigh. 

Feb. 1-13-—Frank C. Mathewson. ; 

March 1-13—Providence Water Color Club. 

March 22-April 1o—48th annual exhibition. 


Charleston, S. C. 


GIBBES MEMORIAL GALLERY— 
Apr. 7-May 1—Seventh annual 
Southern States Art League. 


Columbiass: 


COLUMBIA ART ASSOCIATION— 
' Feb. 5-20—Grand Central Art Galleries exhibit. 


Asso- 


exhibition, 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 


CHATTANOOGA ART ASSOCIATION— 
Jan. 1-15—-Frank Alvah Parsons’ students. 
Jan. 15-31—Modern art Dudensing Galleries, 
Feb. 15-March 1—Philadelphia artists. 


Memphis, Tenn. 
BROOKS MEMORIAL ART GALLERY— 
Jan.—Canadian artists; drawings, Lillian W. 
Hale; wax miniatures, Ethel Frances Mundy;}/ 
Edith Rockefeller McCormick’s historic laces. 
February — Paintings from Metropolitan Mu- 
seum; Turkish and Indian shawls. 
March—Max Bohm. 
April—George Bellows Memorial. 


Dallas, Tex. 


DALLAS ART. ASSOCIATION— q 
Feb. s-20—Grand Central Art Galleries exhibit.) 


Houston, Tex. 


MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS— 
Jan. 9-25—Grand Central Art Galleries exhibit.) 
Jan.—Grand Central Art Galleries exhibit. 
Feb.—George Bellows Memorial. | 
March—Theodore J. Morgan; Boyer Gonzales. | 
April—Matisse drawings and etchings. 


Fort Worth, Tex. 


FORT WORTH MUSEUM OF ART— _ |. ! 
Jan. 5-Feb. 5—Annual exhibition of paintings.) 
May 5-June s5—zoth annual, Texas Artists. 


Ogden, Utah. 


FINE ARTS GALLERY— 
Jan.—Hafen collections. 
Feb.—LeConte Stewart. 
March—Group exhibition, 36 artists. 


Salt Lake City, Utah. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE GALLERY— | 
Jan.—Florence Ware; Ruth Harwood; Henri 
Moser. | 
Feb.—Alfred Lambourne; water colors. } 
April—Mary Teasdel. 
UNIVERSITY OF UTAH GALLERY— 
Jan—Lee Greene Richards; Laurence Squires. 


Norfolk, Va. 


NORFOLK SOCIETY OF ARTS— 
Jan.—Loan exhibition of arts and crafts. | 
Feb.—Paintings, Miss Turner; sculpture, Miss 
Frishmuth. 


Madison, Wis. 


MADISON ART ASSOCIATION— al 
Jan. 15-Feb. 15—-Paintings, Willard Metcalf. © 
Feb. 15-March 1—Architectural photographs. 


STATE HISTORICAL. LIBRARY— 
Feb.—Architectural photographs (A. F. of A.). 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
MILWAUKEE ART INSTITUTE— 


Jan.—Persian pottery; art for children; paint- 
ings, George H. Macrum; Winthrop Turney. 
Jan. 15-Feb. 15—Sculpture by Louis Mayer. 
Feb.—Nat. Ass’n of Women Painters and) 
Sculptors; paintings, Gustave Cimiotti; paint-) 
ings selected by Louis Bliss Gillet. . 
MILWAUKEE JOURNAL GALLERY— 
Jan.-Feb.—Paintings by Henry J. Soulen, Rob- 
ert Fletcher Gilder, Hans J. Stoltenberg, 
Agnes Harrison Lincoln and others; paint-) 
ings by fourteen Madison artists; miniatures 
by Eda Nemoede Casterton. | 
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Alcamenes’ Art 


“Dionysos.” Marble, supposed to be an an- 
cient copy of an Alcamenes masterpiece 


Reference was made in the last number 
of Tur Arr Dicest to Sir Charles Walston’s 
new book, giving Alcamenes, the rival of 
Phidias, credit for originating the classical 
Greek type of face. There has now been 
excavated in Rome a wonderful marble head 
which some authorities believe is a copy of 
‘Alcamenes’ famous “Dionysos,” a work 
greatly acclaimed in ancient types but which 
has perished. 

Concerning this discovery, Prof. Federico 
Halbherr is quoted as follows in the J/lus- 
‘trated London News: 

_ “We owe to Professor Paribeni, director 
‘of the Rome Museum, the first report about 
the discovery of a wonderful and wonder- 
fully preserved marble head of Dionysos in 
‘Greek archaizing style, found near the re- 
mains of the Villa of the Quintilii, on the 
‘Appian Way. This head, larger than life- 
‘size, was immediately recognized as a re- 
production of some lost Greek masterpiece 
of the fifth century B. C., and Professor 
‘Paribeni attributes the ein to the school 
of Phidias, or to that of his pupil and rival, 
Alcamenes, comparing it both with the head 
of the Olympian Zeus and that of the 
Hermes Propylaios found at Pergamon. 
Like the Pergamon ‘Hermes,’ the only docu- 
mented copy of an Alcamenean work, the 
‘Roman marble represents Dionysos in his 
severer oriental bearded type, instead of the 
‘one common since the fourth century B. C. 
—a beardless, joyful youth. The calm and 
‘almost apathetic expression and the general 
‘design are the same in both heads. Only 
the treatment of the hair is different: instead 
of snail-like curls, we see in the newly found 
Dionysos an undulating effect. But this 
Wavy treatment of the hair is also found in 
the bronze recently turned up at Pompeii, 
which now, according to Walston, is to be 


[Continued on page 7] 


Clivette “Arrives” with a Boomity-Boom! 


Ai i Bi 


“Outriding the Blizzard,” by Merton Clivette 


The most astounding “arrival” of an ar- 
tist that has ever taken place in the history 
of American art is that of Merton Clivette, 
aged seventy-nine, of Greenwich Village. 
It came with all the clatter and din that 
Clivette loves, for at stages in his long and 
almost unbelievably veriegated career, he 
has been a showman. Some well known 
artists, mainly of the modernist school, beat 
the drum for the old fellow, and so loud 
was the noise and so impressed was the 
crowd that gathered, that seventy paintings 
already have been sold, and the buyers in- 
clude such discerning connoisseurs as Otto 
Kahn and Robert Underwood Johnson. 

The exhibition was heralded by the New 
Gallery with a broadside printed in large 
type on a big sheet of canary yellow paper. 
George S. Hellman, manager of the gallery, 
told of his discovery of Clivette, and Mau- 
rice Sterne contributed an appreciation in 
pica type. At the top of the broadside was 
printed in book announcement style: 

“Clivette is an individual who dares and 
who from the point of beauty, succeeds.” 
—Maurice Sterne. 

“God! how beautiful—fantastic—wonder- 
ful!’”—Paul Manship. 

“That man can paint!”—Eugene Higgins. 

“Great! And amazing in its vitality.”— 
Carl Sprinchorn. 

“At* his” best he 
Burlin. 

“A fantastic capacity for movement and 
color.’—Edward Bruce. 

Mr. Hellman in this yellow broadside 
wrote in part as follows: 

“Many persons in New York have heard 
of Clivette—know Clivette. Some of them 
know him as ‘The Man in Black,’ the magi- 
cian who aroused the wonder of the Tsar 
of Russia, and of Queen Victoria. Others, 
less versed in his adventurous past, know 


[Continued on page 8] 


is stupendous.”—Paul 


Mourning Zuloaga! 


In the United States Zuloaga’s last ex- 
hibition caused a flutter of excitement for 
a while, which, however, was soon forgot- 
ten for newer events. It is only natural 
that Spain, on the other hand, should be 
wildly interested in its supposedly repre- 
sentative artist, and his recent exposition 
in Madrid—the first in many years—was 
greeted with a flood of commentary, mostly 
unfavorable. 

Something of bitterness, caused perhaps 
by the fact that the artist had not exhibited 
in his own country for a long time, and not 
a little of disappointment, is evinced by 
the critics of La Esfera and El Nucvo 
Mundo. In the former, Jose Frances votes 
his disillusion in a lengthy article. He says: 

“The present exhibition does not signalize 
the revelation which we sought from the 
painter in 1914, when his absence from 
Spain and his popularity in France coin- 
cided. The critics, painters and the more 
or less numerous group of intelligent peo- 
ple interested in art, know what to expect 
with regard to Zuloaga, and they have 
greeted almost all the canvases as old 
friends. They face his pictures now as 
something historic about to be submitted 
to the last test of aesthetic and sensitive 
examination. It is like a review of con- 
science, in which the former hymns of 
praise and the diatribes turn into the calm, 
serene judgment attained by observation ex- 
tending through the logical evolution of 
time and the fatal changes in our ideas and 
sensibilities. 

“Certainly I have not been one of the 
least enthusiastic in my admiration of 
Zuloaga. Through these pages I have been 
reflecting since 1914 my impressions of his 
canvases and the peculiar tendency which 
animates them. I did not fail to put in 
my comments the warm fervor for which 


s The Art Digest—I1st February, 1927 


I am often rebuked. I am, therefore, in 
the position of one who compares his for- 
mer emotions with his present ones. Apart 
from the human change which is produced 
in all our beings, what a terrible convulsion 
of ideals, beliefs, customs, the great war 
has imposed on all humanity! Can we look 
now from the same viewpoint at things 
that are decidedly products of a previous 
epoch?” 

After reviewing his former articles in 
praise of Zuloaga, Jose Frances turns to 
his present emotions : 

“Zuloaga now appears before us like the 
familiar portrait of a person whom we have 
loved and who, in a former epoch, pulled 
our sentimental strings, a person whom we 
have admired while alive and who is now 
forever silent. 

“His paintings of yesterday have already 
the stamp of the museums conventionally 
called historical They are modern, but 
they have not yet reached the antique and 
lasting qualities of an unchangeable classic. 

“We attended the consecration—a some- 


what bitter one—of the artist who re- 
flected an era and creed different to the 
present one. The combative fervor of 


other times has changed with us into silent 
respect. We see the artist as a phantas- 
magoric and Quixotic incarnation of art, 
flourishing his lance and haranguing the fol- 
lowers of his tendency. Whenever we think 
of him from the shadow of the twentieth 
century, we shall always picture him in this 
guise, with Sorolla beside him, flaunting his 
cadmium and ultramarine banner, and Her- 
man Anglada raising the triumphal arches 
of his decorative pomp. 

“Contact with these canvases, which have 
come, perhaps a little too late, to the chaotic 
and futuristic Madrid of the present, re- 
veals, like contact with people who are 
bursting with frankness, the secret of their 
lost charm. We discover rigidity which 
yesterday seemed soft rhythm; we find 
opacity where we had found radiance; em- 
phasis where spontaneous energy had 
seemed to blossom without effort ;—the 
chromatic richness, in short, has faded un- 
der the light, the dust and the glances of 
many countries. 

“We then turn to Zuloaga’s newer paint- 
ings, his contemporary work. These are 
the three portraits of Belmonte, perhaps 
the weakest work Zuloaga has ever done; 
the portrait of Dr. Maranon, and that of 
the Duchess of Alba, pretty and agreeable 
like the cover of such a magazine as might 
oppose the modern tendencies in editorial 
art. And we prefer to turn once more to hic 
museum atmosphere of the older pictures, 
the portrait of Buffalo, the ‘Village Torea- 
dors,’ the portrait of Miss Malinouska, etc. 

“Or to his landscapes, those of yesterday 
and those of today,—the ferocious ones and 
the smiling ones, the shy and the affable, 
the sculpturally modelled ones and the 
musical ones. 

“For it is Zuloaga as a landscape painter 
who at the present time interests us. In 
front of the greenness, the time-worn archi- 
tecture, the rhythm of the land of Aragon 
and Castilla, we unite the fervor of youths 
who smile derisively at the works of other 
painters, and that of the old, intolerant men 
whe gaze with indignant looks.” 

Gabriel Garcia Maroto pokes a bit of sar- 
casm at Zuloaga and his admirers in two 
articles which appeared in El Nueva Mundo. 
He pretended that Zuloaga was displaying 
a collection of posters he had made for an 
American film concern. 


“Within a short time,’ he wrote, “we 


may be able to see in our projection rooms 
the great series of films which a great 
North American firm has created, sparing 
no effort. The work carried out by this 
company has never been equalled. Fifteen 
to twenty years it has been working, hatch- 
ing the plot—a plot which for its diversity 
can only be compared to the literary monu- 
ment called ‘The Human Comedy.’ Fii- 
teen, twenty years dedicated to the realiza- 
tion of the wonderful purpose. 

“An essential part of the magnificent pro- 
ject is the poster-work, that is, the graphic 
elements of propaganda which in this case 
have had an insuperable interpreter. We 
naturally refer to the great Ignacio Zuloaga. 
The exhibition of these posters is now be- 
fore us. 

“There are several versions with regard 
to the delay in their being made known in 
Madrid, the authentic one being that Spain 
will be the last nation in which the series 
of films will be shown—probably the only 
country in which they may not be shown 
at all. 

“For several years, in our youth, we were 
admirers of Zuloaga. But after these years 
of admiration, we found in the abundant 
work of this painter a lack of that reserve 
which always goes hand in hand with origi- 
nal and pure artistic work. The charm 
being worn off, we tried to penetrate the 
reasons which, in conjunction with our 
critical evolution, brought about this abso- 
lute disillusionment. And we believe we 
have arrived at understanding: 

“Zuloaga is, doubtless, the imitation of 
the great artist we hoped for; that is, he 
has a certain power of the great artist to 
resume, to unify, in his particular medium 
and time, in his personal technique, the lines 
which express the great painters—in this 
case, El Greco, Velasquez, Goya—but in 
the painter these forces are mixed, insub- 
ordinate and not welded, loved, trans- 
formed, recreated and distilled in the inti- 
macy of pure dominating creation. 

“This, together with the naturalistic 
crudity, the rough impulse, of the present 
artist, results with an impetus of good paint- 
ing, in lame works, puffed up rather than 
full, of a wonderful technique; captious, 
rather than penetrating. 

“Great and effective posters, these works 
of Zuloaga. In this lies their greatest merit, 
which we shall never try to detract from, 
and which we now assert. All this, but 
nothing more than this. 

“Great artists have always made their 
aésthetic statements in a different tone and 
accent from Zuloaga’s. In our opinion Zul- 
oaga is not a great painter with the essence 
of authentic genius; rather a caricature of 
these. Gesticulating rather than eloquent, 
he announces in his paintings more than he 
offers; he promises with his work what we, 
alas, have not been able to gather.” 

Replying to comments on this article, 
Maroto wrote in the next issue of El Nuevc 
Mundo: 

“All those who have written us charging 
us with bitterness on our joke at the ex- 
pense of Zuloaga and his admirers in sup- 
posing his work at the service of a cine- 
matographic enterprise, are unjust. It was 
a simple amusement of ours, without bit- 
terness, without any desire to hurt, a slight 
recompense for the ten or fifteen years 
during which these paintings held our spirit 
in domination, confined in a world opposed 
to the pure essence of lasting art. 

“The years do not pass in vain. Even in 
Spain there has arrived, and even in Spain 
there has flourished, the new sensibility. 


oer 


Even in Spain this new feeling, which as- 
pires. to distinguish authentic personality 
under the disguise, has taken hold. 

“It is said of the actor Calvo, that after 
having aroused the emotion of the public, 
after being applauded and cheered in wiid 
enthusiasm, he would joke with his com- 
panions on the stage, separating himself en-| 
tirely from the role with which he had been 
entrusted. And when one of his friends) 
rebuked him for his disdain of the public, 
he would say: ‘Do not worry, when these 
good people get into that state of emotion 
they neither hear nor understand.’ 

“The visitors to the Zuloaga exposition, 
free from the spell of past days, do hear 
and understand enough to know what there 
is in these works offered disdainfully to a 
public supposedly carried away by emotion 
and dominated to deaf and blind slavery 
for twenty years. | 

“What a pity to have been so mistaken! 
Had he exhibited ten years ago, we would 
have seen Zuloaga carried out on the shoul- 
ders of the capitalists. Only ten years ago! 

“What a pity that the experienced domi-' 
nator of publics should have been so mis- 
taken! 

“The personality which lives on its old 
echoes, which shuts itself up in reiterations, 
which walks prudently and modestly in the 
past, is not worthy of the esteem of the 
exacting new sensibility. 

“The exhibition is of no influence on the 
young painters. At the utmost, they are 
dazzled. “Of another era,” is the cry oF 
the avid youths. ‘Old, but not antique” 

“Nevertheless, this Zuloaga myth which: 
is being publicly and noisily destroyed, was 
doing no harm to our general indifference. 
The ideal of a representative artistic work 
stimulating racial effort was doing no harm, 
Why did Zuloaga come to Madrid? 

“But let us rejoice in the benefits of 
negative evidence. Let us believe the new 
myth; let us place our illusions on somes 
thing finer, more lasting, of a stronger na-_ 
ture;—on something, in short, so distant, 
that we may never reach, let alone realize, 
the idea of its death.” : 


Here Is “Official” Art 


French versatility recently showed itself 
quite happily in Paris, in the exhibition at 
the Galerie Bernheim jeune of the works 
of M. Etienne Clémentel, former Minister 
of Commerce. Not only were art and busi- | 
ness blended there, but also charity, which. 
got the 250,000 francs, proceeds of the sales 
of pictures, q 

The minister-artist “is of the old Impres- 
sionist school,” says M. Henry Frichet, in 
L’Art Vivant. His masters are “Claude 
Monet, Renoir, Lebourg, Degas. The vi-. 
brant range of violets which he uses to” 
create transparent shadows, his aversion to 
the bitumen and the earths, all of that might 
date from 1890, if he did not show in the 
successive spots with which he gets his _ 
effects a very personal composition and if, 
especially, one did not feel him absorbed 
in obtaining by very simple means that unity 
of the whole, that different synthesis, which 
is the ideal of the painting of today. i. 

“I would say that the crayon drawings of — 
Clémentel are not less attractive (than the 
paintings), if he used crayons. But ~ 
Clémentel draws with the tips of taatches 
slightly burnt, which he dips in China ink, © 
carmine, peace blue or any other color. | 
He thus obtains variegated hatched designs 
that have a distinct glistening quality,” 


_ Creaking Hinges 
fe 

Yielding to the pressure of New York’s 
almost solid phalanx of modernist critics, 
the National Academy of Design has 
thrown open its doors to modernist art. 
Not only has it thrown open its doors, but 
it has issued an invitation to the radicals 
to enter and make themselves at home— 
for a little while, at least. This will be 


during the spring exhibition, beginning 
March 21. 
This ‘unprecedented action”, as the 


Herald Tribune calls it, was not taken 
without a bitter fight, at a meeting of the 
academy council, as a result of which two 
members of the jury for the 1o2nd. annual 
exhibition resigned in protest, holding that 
the action is an “insincere gesture.” They 
are Sidney Dickinson and Louis Betts, both 
widely known portrait painters. 

“T am an academician and I am proud of 
it,’ Mr. Dickinson is quoted as saying. 
“This action of the academy is insincere 
and I cannot go along with it. It will be 
harmful to the academy and will have no 
permanent effect on art.” 

“Officials of the academy took precau- 
tions to keep as aloof from the modernists 
as possible under the circumstances, the 
move being regarded largely as an experi- 
ment,” says the Herald Tribune’s account. 
“For this reason the action took the form 
of an ‘invitation’ to the modernists to sub- 
mit their works for display at the next 
exhibition. A committee of ‘younger and 
more liberal’ members of the academy, 
headed by Gifford Beal, president of the 
Art Students’ League, was appointed to 
negotiate with the artists and arrange for 
the ‘radical’ exhibit. 

“Nevertheless, the academy officials will 
have nothing to do with the selection of 
the ‘modernist? works to be exhibited. It 
was voted to permit the modern group to 
exhibit oils, water colors, drawings and 
sculpture. But Mr. Beal’s committee will 
ask three members of the invited modern 
group to act as a committee of selection 
for their own works. 

“The members of this ‘outside’ commit- 
tee, it is understood, will be picked for 
their known qualities of ‘safe artistic views.’ 
Those who favor this radical departure 
from ‘time honored tradition’ regard it as 
highly important that the name of the 
academy and its reputation for conserva- 
tism and the highest academic ideals in art, 
put up during the 101 years of its exist- 
ence, be safeguarded from ‘destructive ten- 
dencies.’ Cass Gilbert, president of the 
academy, presided at the council meeting. 
Glen Newell is chairman of the jury. 

“Modernists hailed as a ‘sign of the times’ 
portending progress ‘even among academ:i- 
Cians’ the fact. that Harry W. Watrous, 
Secretary of the academy and fer years 
known as one of the most conservative 
members, lined up in favor of admitting 
the works of the modern group.” 

The modernists are to have a gallery all 
to themselves—the so-called ‘Center Gal- 
lery’ in the American Fine Arts Building, 
Sandwiched between the ‘Vanderbilt Gai- 
lery” and the “South Gallery.” 

This action of the academy aroused no 
enthusiasm in Forbes Watson, radical 
critic, of the World. 

_ “TI predict,” he writes, “that when the 
Center Gallery has been duly hung with 
so-called modern paintings, water colors and 
‘awings, Messrs. Sidney Dickinson and 
wis Betts, the resigning jurymen, will 
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Pittsburgh Enjoys Mrs. Hailman’s Show 


esas eas 


“Tahiti Beach, Florida,’ by Johanna K. W. Hailman 


One of Pittsburgh’s own artists, Johanna 
K. W. Hailman, is having a large exhibi- 
tion at Carnegie Institute, whose opening 
made a great event in Pittsburgh society. 
There was a reception and tea at which 
more than 1,000 persons were present, and 
at which Col. Samuel Harden Church, 
president of the Institute, was host. 

There are 112 pictures in the exhibition, 
which will last until February 28,—81 oil 
paintings and 31 water colors. The dis- 
play covers twenty years of Mrs. Hailman’s 
art, which New Yorkers will remember 
from an exhibition held a few years ago 
at Knoedler’s. 

Mrs. Hailman is a daughter of a veteran 


be surprised at its conservative aspect.” For 
modernism, asserts Mr. Watson “is not 
what it was. Many of the painters, super- 
ficially labeled modernists, are as academic 
as the conservatives themselves. They are 
academic in the sense that they follow 
obediently scholastic rules of painting. 
Whether these rules are based on the ideals 
of the official French salons, as promoted 
by the National Academy, or are promul- 
gated by a school of modernism, as long 
as they dominate an artist’s work he can 
justly be called academic.” 

Mr. Watson is against the principle of 
academies, and contends that the popular 
idea that they conserve great traditions in 
art is a mistake. ‘What care there is to 
preserve the great traditions will be found 
if anywhere, in the works of those men 
who have opposed all academies ever since 
they became self-appointed instruments >f 
public guidance in art. It is not the 
academicians but the intransigeants who 
have taken modern taste back from the high 
Renaissance to the primitives. The move- 
ment toward a study of fundamentals, as 
illustrated in primitive and archaic art, be- 
fore painting and sculpture became over- 
loaded with literal and naturalistic details, 
has been inspired not by academic guidance 
but by artists of independent view-point.” 


Pittsburgh painter, Joseph R. Woodwell, 
who for 26 years was a trustee of Carnegie 
Institute. He was a pupil and companion 
of Sisley and Renoir. 

The critics Pittsburgh are all warm in 
their praise of Mrs. Hailman’s art, which 
comprehends portraits, landscapes and flower 
subjects. Her pictures, according to one 
of them, “expresses gayety and _ color, 
charm and warmth. It is like some breath 
of vibrant out-of-doors to pass from cne 
painting to another—flowers in riotous 
abundance or beach scenes of the Bahamas 
or Florida. Her work has an air of whole- 
someness and sanity quite pleasing during 
these days of daring daubing.” 


1,228,391 Visit Museum 


The Metropolitan Museum of Art, of 
New York, broke two records in 1926, ac- 
cording to the annual report. Its attend- 
ance was 1,228,391 and the number of its 
members was 13,253, both figures estab- 
lishing new marks. The attendance at 
“The Cloisters,” the medieval museum in 
Fort Washington avenue, opened on May 3, 
was 48,1096. 

The bequest of Frank A. Munsey, it was 
said, had not yet added anything to the 
financial resources of the museum. In the 
sale of the Sun and the Telegram, the 
Munsey newspapers, which was partly for 
cash and partly on long-time credit, the 
cash received was less than the indebted- 
ness of the estate. 


“Pinkie’s’ Coming and Going 

“ ‘Pinkie,’ the famous Lawrence that sold 
for such an enormous sum at a recent Lon- 
don sale, has come and gone, presumably 
in the direction of a certain well-known 
collector of eighteenth century English por- 
traits, for it is no secret that Duveen’s 
particular treasures in this category go first 
to the west coast for inspection,” writes 
Ralph Flint in the Christian Science Moni- 
tor, 
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Art and Wealth 


Not all of those who respond to the 
aesthetic thrill of art have considered what 
art can mean to a people in a material way 
—how it can add to their collective pros- 
perity and their nutional wealth. 

It is the simplest sort of problem in eco- 
nomics. An artistic people will take oite 
dollar’s worth of raw material and, by con- 
verting it imto an object of beauty and 
utility, make the product worth five dollars 
in the markets of the world; while an in- 
artistic people will take the same raw ma- 
terial and transform itt into an object of 
utility worth only half as much. In tive 
aggregate of a nation’s production the 
wealth thus gained can easily run into bil- 
lions—wealth obiained without using up one 
additional ounce of raw material, wealth 
that comes wholly out of the knowledge 
and taste of the people. 

Artists are the most marvelous creators 
of wealth. If Italy sold to the connois- 
seurs of the world out of her public col- 
lections the paintings and sculptures pro- 
duced by only ten of her great masters 
she could pay the whole of her national 
debt. And Michael Angelo was not too 
proud to design a pitcher! 

One of the finest as well as one of the 
most material services an American citizen 
can render to the state is to aid in the na- 
iion’s understanding and appreciation of 
art. 


Advertising 


With this isswe—exactly three months 
after its birth—Tur Art Dicest becomes 
a medium for advertising. Thirty-two con- 
cerns have welcomed its claim to business 
recognition, a claim based on the fact that 
im one-fourth of a year the new magazine 
has assumed leadership in its field and at- 
tained a circulation more than twice as 
large as any other weekly or semi-monthly 
art publication in America. They will be 
remembered as THE Art Dicest’s first ad- 
verlisers. 

The magazine, as will be seen, keeps its 
pledge to its subscribers not to allow ad- 
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Here Is a Picture That Is “Ready Money” — 


The above splendid design, which disre- 
gards a lot of things in order that it may 
live up to the idea of “significant form” 
is used on Switzerland’s 1o0-frane bank 
notes. It is by Ferdinand Hodler, often 
called the Swiss Cezanne, who died in 1918, 
and the original drawing has recently been 
on exhibition, along with other MHodler 
works, at the Art Center, New York. 

The Art Center Bulletin, in commenting 
on the display, said: “Hodler was a man 
whose undoubted genius was allied with 
a power of production such as is seldom 
found in the world of modern art. His 
fame has, up to now, been almost entirely 
confined to Switzerland, Germany and Aus- 
tria. It is only in recent years that it has 
gradually begun to pass these frontiers and 
is becoming universal. 

“Hodler was born in 1853 in Gurzelen, 
a village in the Canton of Bern. He 
studied art under Barthelemy Menn, in 
Geneva. MHodler’s was a simple, childlike 
and impressionable nature, allied to an iron 
will and boundless creative energy. He in- 
vented a decorative monumental style of 
clear, vivid, often vibrant beauty, in which 
the coloring only serves to emphasize more 
distinctly the expression of lines. Hodler’s 
influence on contemporary art was exceed- 
lingly strong. Geneva became the center 


vertising to encroach on the 16-pages of 
reading matter. It has become a 20-puge 
publication. 


Poster Annual Appears 


Volume III of the “Modern Poster 
Annual,” for the season of 1926-27, has be: 
issued by the publisher (A. Brown, New 
York). It is in the form of a portfolio 
and contains more than 100 specimens in 
color of the year’s best examples of adver- 
tising art. It should prove of very great 
value to the student as well as the com- 
mercial artist. The portfolio is not confined 
to America, but contains significant speci- 
mens of European poster art. 


A Court Painter at Duveen’s 


Frank O. Salisbury, who is a painter of 
royalty in England, and who writes “R. P. 
SAR. SB Ay UR Lac) after Mais naine, 


ae 


nde Bea 


Courtesy of the Art Center, New York 


for the rising generation of artists and when 
Hodler began to teach in the Ecole des 
Beaux Arts, it seemed as if Switzerland’s 
dream of having a national school of art 
would be realized. 

“Neitzsche has somewhere remarked that 
whenever he tried to analyze beauty, he 
found that it was always the fundamen- 
tal design, the basic, at first unnoticeable 
note, which charmed him. In like manner 
Hodler, in almost all of his works, en- 
deavors to lay bare the creative simplic- 
ity of his inspiration, underscoring details 
a less talented artist would not have done, 
and because of this, perhaps, he had to 
wage such a hard struggle for recognition. 
Hence, his apparently crude colors and 
heavy lines encompassing forms. Hence 
also his fondness for an almost geometri- 
cal rigidity of expression. : 

“By the beginning of the present cen- 
tury Hodler had won his long fight for 
the recognition of his genius. Germany 
ordered from him two series of paintings 
to decorate national monuments. France 
decorated him with the Cross of the Le- 
gion of Honor. For the National Muse- 
um of Zurich he painted his famous “Ree 
treat of the Swiss at Marignan” and other 
scenes from the historical past of his 
country.” ; 


Siaces 


has had an exhibition at Duveen’s—where 
else?—and apparently the only papers to 
notice the show were the Sun and the 
Times. The former thinks the portraits 
are “too obviously made to suit his clients’ 
inevitable demands for likenesses at any 
cost,” and adds that “apparently the pres- 
sure of being a fashionable portraitist has 
been too much for him.” The Times says 
that Mr. Salisbury “discloses once again his. 
solid, fashionable and dignified talent as a 
painter of successful men and women and 
their smiling (growing up) daughters.” 


Can Boston Remain Calm? 


According to Henry McBride, writing in 
the New York Sun, a water color by Jo 
Marin, recently shown by Alfred Stieglitz 
in his Intimate Gallery, was sold to a col- 
lector for $6,000. This, he says, “must be 


a record price for a water color by ¢ 
living man.” { 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 
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THE cART DIGEST 


HIS magazine belongs to its readers. It 

represents their aspirations, and their love 

for the finest things in life. It has met 
with a remarkable initial success because those 
who have come in contact with it have realized 
its honesty, its ideal, and its value as a source of 
information and inspiration in the domain of art. 
They have recognized its service to themselves 
and, above all, its potential usefulness in kindling 
and developing the spirit of art among the Amer- 
ican people. “They have understood the dream 
of its founder, whose vision was a magazine that 
would do a significant service in promoting the 
aesthetic side of American life. 

The response it has met has proved that the 
time was ripe for the coming of THE ArT 
Dicest. America is now ready to make itself 
culturally worthy of the world leadership 
which economics and a world cataclysm have 
thrust upon it. And THe Art Dicgst, free 
from the faintest trace of commercialism (which 
has been the bane of art journalism), offers a 
means whereby the whole art world, and all 
who have the least interest in art, may be 
brought together into a cohesive whole (each 
section understanding the aims and achievements 
of the other)—an end accomplished by setting 
before the readers without prejudice a compen- 
dium of the art news and opinion of the world. 

If THe Art Dicest were doctrinaire or 
technical, it could not accomplish its mission. 
Instead, it seeks simply to be informative, ar- 
resting and inspiring—to appeal, at the same 


“ul 


time, to the most sophisticated art lover and to 
the person who is only beginning to notice art 
and whose mild interest may be developed into 
enthusiasm and love. 

An axe upon a hook does not chop wood. 
Paint in a tube does not sing a lyric of beauty. 
A pen unless it be in a human hand cannot 
write a poem. ‘THE Art DicEst, unless it is 
disseminated to the fullest, cannot accomplish 
its mission in developing art appreciation in 
America. 

Now is the time, before the season wanes, 
to disseminate THE Art Dicesr. In three 
months it has taken leadership in American art 
journalism. Only one other publication, a 
monthly, exceeds it in circulation. But the vast 
field of its possibilities lies practically untouched. 
You who now read it are, in the main, already 
appreciators of art, or, indeed, its creators. 
There are thousands who would subscribe to it 
who have never seen it or heard of it. They 
should be reached, and in the next two or three 
weeks, while art interest is at its height. 

But it costs a great deal of money to pro- 
mote circulation. Sending out letters and speci- 
men pages requires capital. THE Art DicEst, 
because it belongs to its readers, is going to ask 
them unhesitatingly to provide the capital re- 
quired to give the magazine a 25,000 circula- 
tion in its first year. 

Tue Art DIcEstT is going to marshal those 
who believe in its ideals and its mission, and 
who can afford to help, into two classes: 


I—LIFE PATRONS, who will pay $25.00 to subscribe (or renew their 


subscriptions) FOR LIFE. 


IIl—SUSTAINING PATRONS, who will pay $5.00 to subscribe (or 
renew their subscriptions) FOR FIVE YEARS. 


In view of the fact that the subscription rate 
of THe Art Dicest will soon be $2.00 a year, 
your investment will be profitable both to the 
cause of art and to yourself, if you are one of 
those who have found the magazine almost in- 
dispensable. 

If you are a lover of art, the obtaining of 
25,000 subscribers for this magazine in 1927, 
and 50,000 before the end of 1928, will mean a 


finer America and a happier environment for 


you. If you are an artist, this achievement will 
mean a wider appreciation and demand for your 
work, 

The names of its LIFE PATRONS and 
SUSTAINING PATRONS will be printed in 
Tue Art Dicest, unless otherwise requested. 

Won’t you let your response be prompt, so 
that we may proceed immediately with the work? 


Faithfully, 


THE cART DIGEST 


HOPEWELL, NEW JERSEY 


” 
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Boston Gets J. S. 


“Saint Martin Dividing His Cloak with a Beggar,’ 


Sargent’s El Greco 


by El Greco. 


[See article on opposite page] 


Combatting Fraud 


The buying of paintings, fraught with so 
many hazards of fraud in the past, is to 
be made as nearly foolproof as possible, 
so far as the works of American masters 
are concerned, by the newly formed Asso- 
ciated Dealers in American Pictures of 
which Robert Macbeth is president. 

This organization, according to the New 
York Evening Post, comprising the larger 
dealers in a dozen cities, has appointed a 
committee on authenticity which is to settle 
disputes of the past and prevent those of 
the future. 

By having a committee to pass upon the 
authenticity of pictures painted by artists 
who are dead, the dealers point out, the 
necessity for taking the word of one ex- 
pert will be eliminated. By registering 
the works of the living artists, there will 
be no room for doubt in the future. 

In the case of contemporary painters, the 
committee will require two photographs of 
the painting to be registered. One will 
be filed in the committee’s archives; the 
other is to be pasted on a certificate of 
authenticity which will be issued to the pur- 
chaser of the painting. Each registered 
work will bear the committee’s seal, glued 
on the reverse side of the canvas. 

The authenticity of works of the past is 
to be determined entirely by vote of the 
committee members, 


Godwin Succeeds Stevens 


At the annual meeting of the trustees of 
the Toledo Museum of Art, Blake-More 
Godwin, for more than ten years curator 
of the museum, was appointed director to 
succeed the late George W. Stevens. 

Mr. Godwin received his early training 
for museum directorship at the University 
of Missouri and at Princeton. At the for- 
mer he was assistant to Dr. John Pickard, 
professor of Classical Archaeology and His- 
tory of Art, and curator of the University 
Museum. Following this he was Fellow in 
Art and Archaeology at Princeton, and from 
there went to the Toledo Museum as cu- 
rator. As such he was closely associated 
with Mr. Stevens, which gave him an in- 
sight into the latter’s policies and ideals. 

Mr. Stevens held that an art museum 
should be a great civic educational center; 
that it should collect and exhibit only the 
finest works of art; that it should interpret 
these to all the people of the city and that 
it should apply the laws of art to all things 
made by man. With all this Mr. Godwia 
was in hearty accord, and his appointmenr, 
therefore, indicates the continuance of those 
policies which have made the Toledo Mu- 
seum one of the great and outstanding in- 
stitutions of the country. 

Mr. Godwin is author of the biographies 
of contemporary American painters and 
sculptors for the Allgemeines Kunstler-Lexi- 
kon. 


A Confession 


Frederick K. Detwiller resolved that he 
would never serve on an artists’ jury. But 
he succumbed to an invitation. It hurt him 
so that he wrote a confession and sent it 
to the press. Right or wrong, his arraign- 
ment is the most powerful diatribe agaitist 
the jury system in art which the editor of 
Tue Arr Dicest ever read. It is reproduced 
below, from the Springfield Republican. 


“While I have no time to dispute the jury 
system as applied in common law, I see no 
reason why artists were so unoriginal as 
to copy or attempt to apply in tle realm 
of the Fine Arts, a principle hardly fit for 
justice to criminals. Aesthetics and beauty 
demand a higher tribunal than that which 
is given a felon. The use of a scale and 
weights or a foot rule would be just as ac- 
ceptable and efficient in the selection of 
color and originality in painting as the jury 
methods now used by many organizations. 

“For a long time I escaped the snare of 
jury service as applied to the acceptance or 
rejection of pictures offered for exhibition 
or as a test for membership in an art so- 
ciety, but I was finally caught not long ago 
and herewith report my findings and make 
my confession. 


“The jury was in session and the conflict 
for art life or death was on. Judgment 
fell summarily, very much like the guillo- 
tine, or the hammer at an auction of junk, 
A nauseating sensation began to creep over 
me as I realized my foolish position. We 
were attempting to try the souls of artists. 
Were we qualified? Who gave mere 
mortals such powers? Was this not the 
function of the gods? What right had I 
or any organized group to prevent the dis- 
play or exhibition by an artist of his God- 
given inspirations to the world? Were we 
not in a false position, obstructing light 
and progress? 

“Half-heartedly I saw a way out. I 
would vote for all on the folded ballots. 


“The prisoners—that is, the paintings— 
were now being rushed in by groups of 
fours and sixes. Some briefs were read. 
Committee recommends this one at bar but 
not that one, and asks re-trial for another, 
etc. Prejudice had arrived. Fair play 
went out. Time, an important element, was 
cut down to brief minutes. In the maze I 
tried to see all. I stole a furtive glance at 
the other jurors. Their numbers gave them 
commonplace assurance, like ducks about to 
enter a pond. Second-hand knowledge was 
sitting in comfort with laughter. Amuse- 
ment came in and another head fell. Jokes 
were now cast about the color of the blood, 
and grimaces molded a new make-up. I 
thought I saw fraud sitting next to me. 
Oh, yes! a merchant masquerading as an 
artist. But, excuse me, I had expected too 
much, as this was only a drum head court 

martial ! 


“A picture that glowed with the embers 
of genius was now hurled to the gate. The 
colors of eternity vibrating with immortal 
truth stood nude and innocent in the dock. 
In a frenzy I rushed to the rail to get a 
better look. I cried: ‘Hold, give time? 
Blood and life were on that canvas. A 
poker faced juryman looked annoyed at my 
weakness. He whispered in my ear: Be 
quick; every one you admit is that much 
more competition against your own art.” I 


stepped aside beaten, by commercialism. | 


“Suddenly I heard the court crier call 
another neophyte. I was now transfiaily 


; 


i 
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attention. The name he had cried to me 
was treason itself. One who had killed all 
the butterflies and befouled the sunset glow. 
The crux had come. The human element 
was sneaking im. The ideal vanished. I 
was thirsting for his blood. The _ pictures 
came on. I saw only their red. My axe 
fell! 


“Tn the acid test I, too, ‘was one of the 


boys. I had murdered. Truth was swept 
aside. I could not separate the work and 
the man. Education told me better. A 


rogue and his art can be separate and dis- 
tinct. I began to excuse myself. Hurry 
had fostered passion and reason was quickly 
slain. I wiped my eyes for vision. I saw 
through the veil at last. Man is only hu- 
man, and of that metal our jury is made. 
Did they ever see or judge art at all? How 
about personality and good fellowship or a 
beautiful woman? What chance would rich 
artists have with poor ones? Those suc- 
cessful with suffering ones? What a fine 
role jealousy would play. How many mor: 
plots and characters a Shakespeare could 
cast in such a tragedy! 

“Art could not be announced by weak 
jurymen. The space was too small and art 
had some size, and the ages ask history and 
time to record. 

“It was a little more than I could stand 
when an array, in gloomy vision, appeared. 
The victims now passed in defile, like the 
ghosts conjured by Macbeth’s witches. 
Those who had taken such judgment to) 
heart! The poor deluded ones, those broken 
spirits! The ones that at the start were 
strong, now discouraged by destructive r2- 
jections, had gone blind and mad, and were 
lost along the way! 

“T rushed to the street. Left the brothers 
now on their way to the towers to discuss 
the slaughter, and those that had sprung 
their trap behind the studio walls. 

“The next day the ideal came back with 
sun up. The jury system and old Black- 
stone still haunted me. I resolved I would 
never serve again in the war against cre- 
ation, or attempt to keep back the seas, or 
say the daisies could not smile in the fields. 

“T had learned a lesson. The old Golden 
Rule was still young, and much needed in 
the new world, together with lots of help 
and fair play. I knew as long as the clouds 
rolled over the old hills the wild flowers 
would be growing up as gay as ever before 
and with a pallette so rare and original 
that it would never quite meet the approval 
or get the votes of those little jurymen.” 


Alcamenes’ Art 
[Concluded from page 1] 


separated from the Phidian cycle and placed 
in that of Alcamenes. 
“Among the works of Alcamenes, perhaps 


the sculptor’s highest achievement was the ° 


gold and ivory gigantic statue of Dionysos, 
in his temple near his theatre in Athens. 
Unfortunately, we have no remains or cop- 
ies—or we had not till today—of this mas- 
terpiece, except in some Athenian and other 
Greek coins. Most of these coins exhibit 
the bearded face styled in the same archaic 
or archaizing form as that of the Hermes. 
Shall we not be allowed to recognize in 
this head from the Appian Way, in spite 
of some divergences, a true copy—the only 
one extant—or, at least, a very careful 
adaptation, of the famous Dionysos of Alca- 
-menes?” 


r | 


Two Museums Acquire El Greco Works 


“The Holy Family,’ by El Greco (Dominico Theotocopuli). 


Two important American museums have 
just acquired typical examples of the work 
of El Greco, precursor of modernism. The 
Cleveland Museum of Art has received from 
the organization known as its “Friends,” in 
memory of the museums great benefactor, 
J. H. Wade, “The Holy Family,” more 
than three feet wide and more than four 
feet high. The Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts has received, as a gift from Robert 
Treat Paine II, “St. Martin Dividing His 
Cloak with a Beggar.” This work, sold by 
the Howard Young Galleries of New York, 
and formerly the property of John Singer 
Sargent, is reproduced on the opposite page. 

After a review of El Greco’s life and 
art, the Bulletin of the Cleveland Museum 
of Art states these concrete facts about 
its latest treasure: 

“The picture has an interesting history. 
It was painted for the Parish Church of 
Torrején de Velasco near Toledo and has 
passed through numerous well-known col- 
lections before finding a final resting place 
here. It has also been published many 
times.” 

“Mayer 
plate, thus 
merous repetitions of the subject. 
custom was to paint first a small study, 
very carefully worked out; and from this 
sketch, slightly varying renditions of widely 
differing sizes. The museum’s example 


full-page 
the 
Greco’s 


with a 
it among 


illustrates it 


dignifying nu- 


seems to be the largest, equal in size to one 
in the Van Horn collection in Montreal. 
This latter canvas and one in the gallery 
at Bucharest have the closest analogies. 
Another close analogy may be drawn with 
the figures of the Virgin and angels in the 
upper part of the picture now in the Widen- 
er collection and formerly in the Chapel 
of St. José in Toledo; while the St. Anne 
of “The Holy Family” of the Prado is un- 
questionably the same model as that in the 
Cleveland picture. The latter antedates 
slightly these canvases but is like them 
typical of Greco’s middle period, when he 
was in the fullest possession of his powers. 
Mayer dates it between 1592 and 1596.” 

Concerning Mr. Paine’s gift to the Bos- 
ton Museum, the Boston Herald says: 

“This is not the only ‘St. Martin’ of the 
Cretan painter, as he produced a series, 
one of which is at the Chicago Art Insti- 
tute and another is owned by Joseph P. 
Widener of Philadelphia. 

“The Paine gift, however, is pronounced 
by the museum officials as much superior 
to other similar productions of the artist. 
St. Martin, a youthful nobleman, is shown 
clad in his bronze and gold, 
mounted on a white horse. The painting 
shows the bridges and turrets of the city 
of Toledo, the adopted city of the artist. 
Blue skies and grayish clouds enhance the 
background,” 


armor, of 
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Clivette “Arrives” With a Rub-a-Dub-Dub! 


[Concluded from page 1] 


him as the ‘Father of Greenwich Village’ 
—formerly the bizarre proprietor of a 
curiosity shop in the old house where 2D. 
Henry wrote many of his stories. But it 
remained my lot to discover him, as he 
himself maintains, as the most amazing 
painter in the history of American art. 
Excited, and in some ways, baffled, I was 
immediately aware of a very unusual per- 
sonality; and in the course of many sub- 
sequent conversations, during which Cli- 
vette revealed himself to me as a sometime 
acrobat, prestidigitateur, magician, horse 
thief, highwayman, circusman, poet, sculp- 
tor, formenter of disturbances in the far 
East and as a superb Baron Munchausen, 
I became confirmed in the belief that here 
was a type one meets only once in a life- 
time. When, still later, I saw at some little 
club exhibition his painting entitled ‘Out- 
riding the Blizzard,’ I was swept off my 
feet by the sheer, almost demonic power 
of that canvas. 

“T went to his attic studio in an old hou > 
in West Broadway; saw some more of his 
work; began to buy it, and bought and 
bought. Then all of a sudden I said to 
myself: ‘But is there a chance that you 
are wrong? Is this old fellow as amazing 
a genius as you think he is?’ I decided to 
get the opinion of men who, as professional 
artists, would be able to answer the ques- 
tion authoritatively. So I asked a number 
of painters—in each instance an artist who 
had achieved sufficient reputation to have 
been given a one man show in one or an- 
other of the distinguished galleries of New 
York. Their verdict coincided with mine; 
and in the whole course of my years among 
artists, I have never heard such superla- 
tive epithets used by fellow craftsmen con- 
cerning one of their number.” 

Maurice Sterne in his article asserted that 
if Clivette had held a show in Paris some 
dealer would have bought up all his work 
and then marketed him as Cézanne and Van 
Gogh were marketed. “It would be a wise 
thing to have a cellar stocked full of ‘Cli- 
vette,’ he said, “and then wait for the 
world to appreciate what an astounding 
man is here. Of course one could criticize, 
say this or that might be better here or 
there. But I am in no mood for that kind 
of comment. Clivette is too exciting, too 
stimulating for that, as far as I am con- 
cerned. After all, the thing is that Cli- 
vette gives me pure enjoyment.” 

In referring to what is considered the 
show piece of the exhibition Mr. Sterne 
wrote: “Take, for instance, that large can- 
vas of his, ‘Outriding the Blizzard.’ Here 
we have not painted horses but rather the 
aspect of moving horses projected in space; 
and it is a true painter’s version of form 
and space. And how beautifully felt are 
the spots on the horses. I thought this 
picture the most astounding thing I had 
seen in a long time until Mr. Hellman 
showed me some of the other canvasses.” 

When the exhibition got in full swing 
Clivette acted as ring-master. The Evening 
Post in a column news account said: “And 
Merton Clivette, seventy-nine, darts about 
among his fast going pictures and his lau- 
datory fellow artists and critics and beams. 
His hands, even at seventy-nine, are flames. 
He looks like a slender Buffalo Bill, with 
his mustache and chin-beard. He leaps at 


“Self-Portrait,’ by Merton Clivette 


his canvasses like a youth to show you how 
he paints. To see him pirouetting around 
you get the idea that seventy-nine isn’t very 
old for his first exhibition, after all.” 

Forbes Watson at the end of a satirical 
article in the World says: 

“Funnily enough, with two exceptions, 
the artists who rave so boundlessly about 
Mr. Clivette’s happy-go-lucky, regardless 
painting, are the least happy-go-lucky ar- 
tists themselves that we have, and when 
Paul Manship, graduate of the American 
Academy of Rome, a careful student of 
archaistic stylization, bursts forth on a 
broadside with ‘God! how beautiful!’ one 
cannot help wondering whether M. Cli- 
vette’s slap-dash cleverness, done with an 
air of nothing to lose, everything to gain, 
does not set up in the breasts of the too, 
too thoughtful, a little bit of envy that 
might account for their uncritical effusions.” 

The Sun says: “It certainly must dazzle 
artists who are themselves rather tight in 
manner to see such a complete emancipa- 
tion from fear of the brushes as is evi- 
denced by Clivette.” The Times: “The ta- 
ra-ra is justified, if what you like in paint- 
ing is raw color hurled on to the canvas 
with brawn and power.” The Evening Post: 
“A sort of dynamic intensity that almost 
makes one gasp.” The Herald Tribune: 
“They leave one strangely moved but to- 
tally unconvinced.” 


Pittsburgh’s Annual Exhibition 


John F. Carlson, of Woodstock, N. Y., 
and Ernest Lawson and George Luks, of 
New York city, have been chosen by vote 
of the membership of the Associated Artists 
of Pittsburgh as the jury of selection and 
awards for the seventeenth annual exhibi- 
tion at Carnegie Institute, February 11 to 
March 9. 4 


Art Study Is Theme 


Pratt Institute, of Brooklyn, has had on 
display a complete collection of the small 
color prints issued for art study by the 
Art Extension Society of New York. Mr. 
Francis R. Robertson, director of the So- 
ciety, recently addressed the Teachers’ Train- 
ing Class on “Materials and Methods.” 


Indianapolis Plaint i 


Lucile E. Morehouse, art critic of the 
Indianapolis Star, complains most bitterly 
that the Chicago Art Institute has sent, 
from its big annual show, a collection of 
modernist pictures of a meaningless sort to 
the Herron Art Institute. She writes: 

“Tf the work of contemporary American 
artists that fills the two galleries be in- 
dicative of what American art is coming 
to, then here’s an invitation to the hod 
carrier to fill his hod with paint and to 
the street cleaner to dip his broom in the 
murky contents of the garbage wagon and 
get busy on a big strip of canvas! 

“It was formerly the custom for an of- 
ficial from the Herron Art Institute ta 
choose the pictures that were desired, but 
of more recent years the Chicago institute 
has made the selection. It is not possible 
for us to get many of the best pictures be- 
cause the cream of the Chicago annual dis- 
play is sent to Philadelphia for exhibition 
in the Pennsylvania academy, a show which 
is considered one of the most importaat 
of the year. 

“It is this striving to be a modernist 
when one doesn’t know how that is hurt- 
ing our art, that is seemingly bringing 
about a decadence, rather than a develop- 
ment, in the art of foreign lands. If there 
is one big fellow, so well trained in the 
fundamentals and so familiar with his art 
vocabulary that he doesn’t need to refer to 
his dictionary, who can cast aside conven- 
tions and give a new slant to his art, then 
there is instantly a whole school of little 
fish, wiggling their fins and trying to do 
the same tricks. One might as well rattle 
the dry bones of academic art as to mask 
one’s self in the technical mannerisms of 
certain successful modernists and try to 
put something across without having any- 
thing to say.” 


Glasgow Buys “Queen Mary” 


The City of Glasgow, after a keen de- 
bate of the corporation, has agreed to pur- 
chase for £7,000 the portrait of Mary, 
Queen of Scots, painted by a contempora- 
neous French artist, which has been in the 
possession of the Earl of Morton’s family 
since 1580. 

The leader of the Labour Party moved 
disapproval of the purchase on the ground 
that the artist’s identity was uncertain, but 
only thirteen voted against the purchase. 

The picture is illustrated and discussed 
at considerable length in many books on the 
Scots Queen, particularly in Andre Lang’s 
“Portraits and Jewels of Mary Stuart,” 
1906. Mr. Lionel Cust described it as “the 
most pleasing presentation of Mary Stuart 
extant.” No one has satisfactorily settled 
the point as to the identity of the artist, 
but Lang suggests that Jehan de Court may 
have made it in Paris about 1577-78. ; 


Will Develop Art Study Course 


Mr. Albert W. Heckman, of the Fine — 
Arts Department, Teachers College, Colum- — 
bia University, has gone abroad on a leave | 
of absence to do research work for his de- 
partment until September. His work in 
Europe will include the development of a 
higher course in art appreciation and de- 
sign for the elementary and high schools. — 
His school course, “Paintings of Many 
Lands and Ages,” published by the Art Ex- 
tension Society, is now in general us 
throughout the United States. 
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Massachusetts Sculptor Does Great Pediment for New York 


Main Pediment of the New York County Court House, New York City, by Frederick W. Allen, Recently Cut in Granite and Soon 


Some time this spring there will be ded- 
icated the great main pediment of the 
$15,000,000 court house of New York 
county, in New York city, the work of the 
Massachusetts sculptor, Frederick W. Allen. 
The building, Coliseum-like in its propor- 
tions, covers more than 100,000 square feet 
of land, and was designed by the Boston 
architect, Guy Lowell. 

In the main section of the pediment, pic- 
tured above, are shown thirteen of Mr. 
Allen’s sixteen figures. Not revealed, but 
even more interesting, are the acroteria, or 
three top figures, which represent respect- 
ively the spirit of the Law (center), the 
spirit of Truth (left) and the spirit of 
Equity (right). 

“The pediment,” says the Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor, “is composed of five groups. 
The central group is made up of three fig- 
ures—Justice (in center), Courage (on her 
right hand) and Wisdom (on her left). 
Courage holds forth a sword of Justice, 
and carries a large shield, symbolical of 


Whistler and Sargent 


William Howe Downes’ recently pub- 
lished book on Sargent has caused a writer 
in the London Telegraph to compare Whist- 
ler and Sargent as follows: 

“However posterity will estimate the art 
of Sargent, there is no doubt that his con- 
temporaries have considered him with any- 
thing but critical discrimination. The rea- 
son is not far to seek, Sargent’s sheer tech- 
nical brilliance as a portrait painter raised 
him in certain respects beyond the realm of 
criticism. Not one of his fellow-painters, 
of whatever nationality, could compete with 
him as an interpreter of human character 
Or surpass the cleverness with which he 
handled his brush. His isolation was pri- 
marily due to his own sort and degree of 
genius; but it was greatly increased by the 
turn taken by art history during his life- 
time. The situation is made clear if we 
compare Sargent with Whistler. 

“The latter artist, annoyed by the popular- 
ity of merely descriptive painting, deliberate- 
ly turned from the common crowd who push 
and chatter their way through the big ex- 
hibition rooms. Surrounding himself with a 
little private clique of his own, he took to 
Painting what were essentially decorations. 
Inspired by the Japanese designers, he studied 
firm, tone, and colour for their own sakes, 
‘the subject-matter, whether it were Bat- 
fersea Bridge or Mr. Carlyle, being little 


esque. 

_ “This attitude towards the painter’s prob- 
em has undoubtedly purified English art. 
* it has also tended to destroy portrait 
intings as such. The English modernist 
ool has not produced good portraits. 


te than an excuse for an harmonious ar- 


to Be Dedicated. 


protection against corruption; and guards 
Justice from the forces of evil (repre- 
sented by the group of three figures at left 
of central group). Wisdom (at right of 
center) is represented by a winged female 
figure, lending Justice the torch of wisdom. 
On the right of the central group comes 
the group representing forces of light, com- 
posed of Philosophy, a Bearer of the robes 
of Authority, and a Youthfud Figure bear- 
ing garlands. At either end of the pedi- 
ment there is a group guarding the Record 
of the Law. 

“Probably the severest problem that may 
be given to a sculptor is a pediment. The 
architect supplies a fixed space of a pecu- 
liarly cramped shape, and it is up to the 
sculptor to evolve a design that will fill 
this space on the one hand and not seem 
crowded on the other. Mr. Allen accepted 
to the full the limitations of the pediment 
form, and even refined upon those limita- 
tions to the extent that he determined to 
use no figures in the composition that would 


Whistler’s strong point was design, Sar- 
gent’s was portraiture. If one is looking 
for a fine design one does not go to Sar- 
gent, and if one is seeking a remarkable like- 
ness one does not go to Whistler. This dis- 
tinction between the human interest and the 
feeling for beauty in the abstract has al- 
ways existed in art. 

“Now the best contemporary criticism has 
certainly been directed towards a consid- 
eration of painting of a more or less ab- 
stract tendency, and the modern critic has 
been inclined to say of the portrait painters 
of whom Sargent is the chief ornament, 
‘I admit the likenesses are amazing. In- 
deed, so plainly evident is that that there 
simply is nothing more to be said about it. 
Such speaking likenesses talk for them- 
selves.’ The consequence is that there have 
been fewer good things said about Sargent 
than about any other modern painter of his 
calibre.” 


Arizona to Have Museum 


Number one, volume one, of the Arizona 
Museum’s Bulletin pictures the proposed 
museum building, as planned by Fitzhugh 
and Bryon, architects. It will occupy the 
southeast corner of University Park at 
Phoenix. Incidentally, the park is to be 
made a recreation center for the commun- 
ity. The museum will be made of adobe, 
plastered over, and will have the appear- 
ance of great age. At the present, only the 
entrance hall and right wing of the front 
of the building will be erected. As planned 
in its entirety, the structure will be built 
around a patio and in massive form very 
much resembling the New Mexico mission 
style. 


not be significant upon a building devoted 
to the administration of justice. So he put 
aside all the elastic animal motives, and a 
host of classic.symbols that would have 
helped him fill his spaces neatly—and mean- 
inglessly, 

“It is interesting to note how well Mr. 
Allen has solved the problem of balancing 
the two halves of the pediment without 
resort to repetition of handling. Through- 
out the composition mass balances mass, 
but the parts of the masses differ one from 
another. Thus the shield of Courage in the 
central group has for its balancing mass 
the wing of the figure of Wisdom. 

“The completed work looks simple and 
right, but it is the residue of a vast amount 
of experiment in correlating the axes of the 
figures, and uncounted hours of toil. The 
height of the central figure, Justice, is 13 
feet, and the total width of the pediment is 
104 feet. This is one of the three largest 
pediments in the United States. It is placed 
90 feet above the street level.” 


Criticism, 1927 Model 


[Reprinted from the Baltimore Sun]. 


Query—Has the art season in Baltimore 
conimenced yet? 

Answer—It is commencing. 

Q.—Where is the most interesting paint- 
ing to be seen? 

A.—The most interesting painting hangs 
on the wall of a cafe in East Baltimore 
street. 

Q.—What is the cafe? 

A.—That would be advertising. 

Q.—What is the painting? 

A.—It is the portrait of the Earl of Sand- 
wich by Sir Peter Lely (1617-1680), who 
died of apoplexy and whom Pepys cailed a 
“mighty proud man, full of state.” 

Q.—Who is the Earl of Sandwich? 

A.—The Earl was one of the most des- 
pised men in England in the eighteenth 
century; he was a gambler; he murdered 
his mistress, and while First Lord of the 
Admiralty played havoc with the navy. 
Many naval disasters which occurred at 
that period were attributed to him. 

Q.—Why should his portrait be brought 
from England and hung in a cafe here? 

A.—The Earl dissipated so much that he 
had no time for eating proper meals. So 
he invented the sandwich, or is said to have 
done so. His name is known from one end 
of the world to the other. 

Q.—Which shows that necessity, not vir- 
tue, is the mother of invention? And what 
of Lely? 

A.— Was known as a painter of parts. 
Work usually graceful and delicate with the 
flesh well molded. When he painted women, 
their eyes were usually languid and droop- 
ing. 
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-Germany’s Proletarian Gift to Geneva 


Max Pechstein’s Proletarian Windows 


Recently Germany dedicated to the Inter- 
national Employment Bureau at Geneva 
two glass windows designed by one of Ger- 
many’s leading artists, Max Pechstein. In 
his younger years the artist created works 
in the field of glass painting, the effect of 
which is very often more convincing than 
that of his paintings. Both the Geneva 


the 
These groups, the figures 
of which are very simple and plain, reveal 
a monumental and a strong 
play of colors. They are intended not to 
impart the illusion of reality but to raise 
the things of every day life through a sym- 
bolic effect into the sphere of the ideal. 


windows show group conceptions of 
working class. 


composition 


An El Greco Pioneer 


“The Spanish Journey,” written by Julius 
Meier-Graefe, famous German art critic, 
has just been translated into English and 
published by Jonathan Cape in London. 
The London Sunday Times says: 

“The position now held by El Greco in 
the estimation of the artistic public gives 
to Mr. Meier-Graefe’s book, written nearly 
twenty years ago, something of the excite- 
ment of a history of pioneering. As the 
translator has pointed out in his preface, 
at the time when ‘The Spanish Journey’ 
was written, Sefior Cossio’s biography had 
appeared, but knowledge of it was confined 
to those who could read Spanish. Other- 
wise the world had barely heard of El 
Greco. Mr. Meier-Graefe, an enthusiast 


for Velasquez (like everyone else at the 
time), set out for Madrid with the resolu- 
tion of the youth in ‘Excelsior.’ He entered 
the Prado feeling as if he had lived for 
years ‘for no other purpose than to ex- 
perience this moment.’ He came back pro- 
claiming the genius not of Velasquez, but 
of El Greco. 

““EIl Greco, he wrote, ‘is probably the 

greatest experience which could occur to 
any of us. It is necessarily unique and 
of a completely different variety from all 
other artistic impressions which we have 
gained up to date. Not because El Greco 
is so great, but because he is new. 
Our calculations ever since we wore long 
trousers were based upon three continents: 
Michael Angelo, Rembrandt, Rubens. Now 
there is a fourth’” 


“Pretty Pinkie” 


cep m 


“Tf some one were to find tomorrow that 
the painting ‘Pinkie,’ recently sold in Lon- - 
don for $388,500, was not by Sir Thomas — 
Lawrence at all, how much would it bring 


on resale? It might bring $38,850. Cer- 
tainly not $388,500,” asserts the art critic 
of the Baltimore Sun. 

“Some one is paying for the privilege 


of saying ‘I own a Sir Thomas Lawrence,’ 


much as another man pays for the privilege 
of owning an imported motor car, and 
another for talking about his twenty-five- 
tube radio set. 

“In this case it does not seem that the 
impecunious and noble (or otherwise) 
owners have cause to regret the transac- 
tion. The truth is that the Lawrence school 
is on the wane. This distilled prettiness 
does not cause the hush it used to when 
Ruskin was living and Alma Tadema and 
Landseer were considered great artists, al- 
though it will always have a social value; 
but so will a bottle of wine from the Bor- 
gia wine cellars. 

“There has been a considerable shifting 
of art values in England. Partly this is 
due to the monumental efforts of men like 
Roger Fry. 
controversies that have taken place, the par- 


ticipants including men as eminent as 
Whistler, Ruskin, the late Lord Lever- 
hulme, Augustus John and Epstein, the 


sculptor. 

“When men of this caliber enter the lists 
to dispute on matters of art the public be- 
comes interested. In any case, modernism 
today is modern no longer, and the Bond 
street dealers are condescending to sell 
Cezannes—at a price. 

“As a result owners of historic collec- 
tions are not quite as sure of their ulti- 
mate value as they once were. Some may 
unload, it is true, to pay off the mortgage, 
but others prefer to sell an ‘old master’ 
or so and expend the proceeds on some 
member of the more modern school... .. 
The view of this writer is that the value 
of the Lawrence school will be halved in 
twenty-five years.” 

Comparing “Pinkie” with the Lawrence 
in the Walters Art Gallery in Baltimore, 
the Suns critic says: 
bring some $300,000, this specimen should 
bring at least $400,000, assuming the mar- 
ket to remain in its present condition.” 


Bremen’s Big Exhibition 


One of Bremen’s foremost art galleries, 
“Hinter dem Schutting,” has recently—after 
a thorough renovation—opened its doors 
anew. All artists in the exhibition, accord- 


Partly, too, to the number of — 


“Tf a ‘Pinkie’ will 


ing to the Bremer Nachrichten, are good — 
friends of old and their works of recognized — 


quality. Heinz Baden has contributed three — 
small-sized masterly painted water colors: 


-Gathedral om sao. 
Aisne” and “Bohmetal.” 


“Morning on the 
Remarkable works 


are the landscapes of Kathe Bruns-Wiste-— 


feld, particularly “Village Pool;” also Dora 
Bromberger pleases with “Winter in Mit- 
tenwald” and a drawing, “Pilsensee.” 


Exceedingly striking is a self-portrait by 


Fredo Witte, who in all his pictures shows — 


delicate colors. 


still life. 


for his “Old Dike.” 


Willy Menz exhibits bril- 
liant landscapes; Hermann Fitger a very 
colorful flower painting (“Dahlias”) and a 
Johann Gerdes is mentioned for — 
his “Iris and Pine-tree,” and Carl Wiebke _ 


{ A Collector 


Duncan Phillips’ catalogue of his collec- 
tion is off the press, and Elisabeth Luther 
Cary, art critic of the New York Times, 
writes of it as follows: 

“Collecting for pleasure is a vast per- 
formance unless the collector has a one- 
track mind. To form an art collection that 
shall be spherical, that, like the great globe 
itself, shall betray no sharp divisions but 
hold within its endless circumference all 
the kinds of beauty that have stirred the 
minds of artists, is an ideal as heroic as 
Cézanne’s ideal of finding a symbol that 
shall be the equivalent in art of the law 
of gravitation. 

‘Duncan Phillips, following this ideal, 
has determined upon filling his Memorial 
Gallery in Washington with a spherical col- 
lection, one ‘based on a definite policy of 
supporting many methods of seeing and 
painting.’ Conservative and radical already 
are there as well as the important transi- 
tions. 

“The catalogue of this collection, coming 
this month from the press, corresponds to 
the collection itself. It is not only a list 
of the pictures, but a group of brief esti- 
mates of the painters and a number of 
explanatory pages devoted to the associa- 
tions and aims upon which the collection 
rests. It comes as close to an autobiog- 
raphy of the gallery as one can get from 
an unpersonal object. 

“Unpersonal, but distinctly not impersonal, 
the Phillips Memorial Gallery, in spite of, 
or perhaps because of, its inclusiveness, is 
all compact of personality, and in spite 9dr 
because of its great esthetic value its cat- 
alogue contributes to it something beyond 
the power of any one picture or the whole 
sum of the pictures to give. The cata- 
logue contributes a_ self-portrait of the 
mind of the collector, as rare an avis as 
one can find in the history of the great art 
of collecting art. 

“In the light of this portrait it is pos- 
sible to understand the essential integrity 
of a collection so diverse and avowedly 
fluctuating in character. Whatever may be 
its later eliminations and accretions, we may 
be certain of its organic completeness at 
each stage. The life of this organism is, 
of course, the American spirit. The col- 
lection, although containing works by 
French, English, Spanish, Italian, as well 
as American artists, breathes America and 
will continue to breathe America after the 
collector has formed the supplement he 
promises of French moderns now living, 
after he has included other Russian and 
Italian and German and Scandinavian mod- 
erns living and dead. So long as he per- 
sonally conducts his collection it will be as 
such an American product. 

“The explanation is simple. Out of the 
various aspects of an artist’s work he 
chooses that which pleases his taste and 
does not offend it, and his taste is funda- 
mentally the spiritual fusion of delicacy and 
daring which marked in their culture the 
fathers of this country. Observe him with 
the more radical American group: with 
Georgia O’Keefe, William Zorach, Max 
Weber. Observe also his Constantin Guys, 
his Fragonard, his great Renoir. Many 
things may have united to fix his choice, 
but the choice speaks with a single fi- 
_nality. 

“For this reason he can bring together 
He 
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Germany Finds Two Works by Grunewald 
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“Saint George” and “Saint Dionysius,’ by Matthias Griinewald 


In recent editions of THE Arr DicEst 
several discoveries of old masters have been 
mentioned. Herewith is presented another 
—two shrine wings, by Germany’s most 
talented painter of the middle ages, Mat- 
thias Grunewald (about 1480-1529), 
often is called the German Correggio. 
Griinewald, whose master work is the altar 
of Isenheim, is famous through the pic- 
turesque form of his paintings, a trait 
which sets him apart from Diirer and Hol- 
bein. 

The newly discovered paintings of this 
master, which for many years were in the 
church of Bindlach, have been found in 
the church of the German town of Linden- 
hard, and form the outer sides of two 
shrine wings. They depict St. George and 
St. Dionysius, and we read about them in 
the Hannoverscher Kurier: Their identifi- 
cation is based on the brilliant coloring and 


who 


the masterly handling of composition char- 
acteristic of Griinewald. 

In the left group, St. George is conspic- 
uous because of his colorful composition— 
the reflecting steel grey of his suit of 
armour, the blonde of his curly hair and 
the vivid white of his standard and shield. 
The bright colors in the cloak of St. Mar- 
garet make a charming contrast to the robes 
of St. Barbara, St. Christopher and St. 
Pantaleon, in dark green, bright red and 
yellowish red hues of great beauty. 

The strongest color in the main figure 
of the right wing, St. Dionysius, consists 
of a light green, a note carried further in 
the green and yellow of the cloak of St. 
Erasmus. Very characteristic of the mas- 
ter’s technique also is the keen composition 
in the Benedictine habit of St. Aegidius. 

The paintings, both of which are remark- 
able creations of their time, are believed 
to have been finished in 1503. 
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material stretched boundlessly before him. 
It could not escape the style to which he 
molds it. For this his public should be 
justly grateful. It is not for nothing that 
his favorite Frenchman is the nobly rounded 
Daumier.” 


A “Down and Out” Success 


“At the exhibition of the North Shore 
Art Association at Gloucester last Sum- 
mer,” writes Mrs. Frances H. Storrs, 
“there was a small bronze by Richard 
Vecchio, depicting the figure of a man on 
a sagging park bench. The tiny figure had 


his feet stretched out before him, his hands 
in his empty pockets and his head bent over 
upon his breast. ‘Down and Out,’ I said, 
and that proved to be the title in the cata- 
logue. 

“Some visitor with a feeling for hu- 
manity and a sense of humor had placed 
soine pennies at the feet of the little figure. 
Others did the same. Every night the care- 
taker removed the pennies, and every day 
others took their place. The copper coins 
were inconspicuous on the bronze base, and 
it made me happier twice to contribute. 
Was it not, in a way, a tribute to the 
sculptor, who had so perfectly carried out 
his ideal?” 
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America’s First School of Bronze Casting 


An experiment unique in the art history 
of the United States has been successfully 
accomplished this year at the School of the 
Arts of Santa Barbara, Cal., where the 
casting of sculpture in bronze by the sculp- 
tor himself is taught as an essential part 
of his training. The school is under the 
directorship of Frank Morley Fletcher, 
formerly director of the Edinburgh College 
of Arts. 

“Bronze sculpture at its best is not the 
reproduction of something done in clay,’ 
said Mr. Fletcher recently in a published 
article. ‘The artist’s own expression is 
needed in the intermediate stage when the 
form is transferred to wax, and lastly on 
the metal itself. In the great days this 
was part of the sculptor’s own work. 

“We have all read the heroic story of 
Benvenuto Cellini, casting his bronze statue 
of Perseus, which stands today in the 
Loggia dei Lanzi in Florence, calmly facing 
the centuries after that night of thrilling 
excitement when Benvenuto threw his 
household vessels into the furnace to per- 
suade the mass of reluctant metal to run 
more freely into its mould. 

“Today a sculptor would face no such 
desperate responsibilities for the production 
of his work in metal. Industrial firms oi 
metal workers and bronze founders are 
ready in all the great centers to undertake 
that work. Yet, in recent years, several 
notable sculptors have felt the desire to 
give to their work the expressiveness of 
personal care, not only in the first model 
in clay or wax, but also in the making of 
tnoulds and the final treatment of the bronze 
after casting. 

“In small work, up to the weight of 
twenty to thirty pounds of metal, the ap- 
paratus and equipment required are simple 
and not prohibitive in cost. 


“The American sculptor, the late Paul 


Weyland Bartlett, himself made the casts 
of his exquisite small bronzes in Paris, 
where Amory Simons worked and experi- 
mented with him. Several of Simons’ best 
statuettes were cast in their Paris work- 
shop. 

“In England, two notable sculptors found 
the same necessity for the perfect rendering 
of their designs. Harvard Thomas, whose 
Lycidas was purchased for the National 
collection in the Tate Gallery, London, sent 
his work to the professional bronze found- 
ers, but insisted that after the metal had 
been poured, the cast should be sent to him 
with the surface untouched, and with the 
defects inevitable to the process still pres- 
ent. The final chasing, the long labor of 
the last delicate treatment of the form, was 
entirely his own, and not left to the hands 
of a mechanical craftsman whose skill, how- 
ever great, could not have the artist’s crea- 
tive touch, nor express his intention in the 
final work, which must deal with all sur- 
faces. 

“T have watched and talked with Mr. 
Thomas as he worked on that lovely and 
scholarly figure. He held strongly the 
opinion that the final expression must be 
given by the artist himself, and that the 
casting, however perfectly done, is not the 
final work. 

“Arthur Wells, another English crafts- 
man and sculptor, demonstrated the possi- 
bilities of small bronze-casting as a personal 
craft. He taught the craft in the Cass 
Technical Institute of London. His small 


“Indian Head.” 
Designed, modelled and cast at the School 
of the Arts, Santa Barbara, Cal. 


Bronze, by Donal Hord. 


bronze groups and those of several of his 
pupils, particularly Mrs. Phoebe Stabler, 
are well known. He was able before the 
war to build an oven (of loose bricks and 
sand) and a furnace (heated by coke) for 
a total cost of fifteen pounds, including 
the crucible and equipment for simple cast- 
ing. He demonstrated this to the students 
in Edinburgh, where bronze-casting became 
part of the regular course in sculpture at 
the College of Art; and, incidentally, an 
important local industry. 

“A young Scottish artist who has done 
most delicate and beautiful work in bronze 
is Archibald Dawson, of Glasgow. He is 
an ardent believer in the value of personal 
work by the sculptor throughout the process 
of casting, and finally on the bronze itself. 
No sculptor today is producing more beau- 
tiful nor more personal work in bronze. 
He is a member of the faculty of the Glas- 
gow School of Art, and at present is giving 
a course of instruction at the School of 
the Arts in Santa Barbara as a visiting 
teacher. Mr. Dawson gives the following 
reasons for his point of view with regard 
to the value of personal work in the actual 
casting of bronze: 

“7 —Without an intimate knowledge of 
the processes of casting, a sculptor often 
works for weeks trying to give qualities 
in the clay which could be produced simply 
and with far less labor in the wax stage, 
or on the bronze itself. Some of the most 
beautiful surface treatments that students 
try to imitate in clay can only be got by 
work on the wax, others only on the metal 
itself. No other experience will so clearly 


Canada’s “Seven” 


“A Canadian Art Movement” is the title 
of a book by F. B. Housser brought out 
by the Macmillan Company of Canada. The 
Christian Science Monitor in its review 
says: 4 
“Exhilarating is this account of the Can-_ 
adian ‘Group of Seven.’ In a day when 
all the art forces seem to be tied and 
knotted to the authority of a single move-_ 
ment, the entrance of a fresh current that — 
is strong, individual, forceful and genuine 
is welcome indeed. Canada is not a coun- 
try that generally has been looked to as 
resourceful artistically’ And now there ap- 
pears upon the scene a group of young 
artists, enthusiastic to portray the rugged | 
natural beauties of their country in the man-_ 
ner that suits it. Wearied of the dictates 
of Paris and traditions that are alien in, 
urge and sophistication to their attitude, 
they are determined to strike out for them-_ 
selves, to seek an appropriate expression — 
of the peculiar beauties of that far-flung — i" 
country. : 

“The first stirrings of this revolt were 
felt in a group of commercial artists em- 
ployed at Grip Limited. Such names ag 
J. E. H. MacDonald, Arthur Lismer and 
Tom Thomson are connected with thise 
group. They were all of them moved by 
the natural beauty of the country and had 
a desire to represent it in their own way. ; 
The Canadian backwoods inspired them. — 
The first public manifestation of the move-— 
ment was in the 1912 exhibition in To- ; 
ronto. g 

“Tn the next year there was published — 
in the year-book of the Toronto Arts and ~ 
Letters Club a statement that ‘our art will 
never hold a commanding position until we — 
are stirred by big emotions born of our — 
own landscape—and held to patient and per- 
sistent endeavor by the pioneer spirit which 
animated the explorers of early Canada.’ _ 

“Pictures were painted. Ideas as to 
technique were discussed. The decoralaay 
quality was emphasized. The artists at- 
tempted to translate the peculiar rhythms — 
and masses of the Canadian landscapes on- 
to their canvases. The combination of art- 
ists who carried through this intention was — 
called the Group of Seven. They held outs 
against the adverse opinion of the press. 

“Now that the movement has become ~ 
somewhat intrenched it has brought many ~ 
admirers and enthusiasts to itself. The ex- 
hibits have begun to travel to England a“. 
the United States.” 


teach a sculptor what is castable or how to _ 
design for bronze. 4 

“2—The secret of a suitable treatment — 
in any art is an intimate knowledge of the 
medium itself. Stone speaks to the sculp- — 
tor while he is planning a group for carved — 
stone. The vision of metal running like a 
liquid is in his mind while he designs for — 
bronze. Much that passes for a perfect — 
bronze treatment is only a perfect clay 
treatment. Clay is only a means to an end © 
and its characteristics should not be the — 
aim in perpetuating a form in bronze. The — 
beauty of bronze cannot be gained by ~ 
merely reproducing clay.” < 

When Mr. Dawson returns to Scotland, — 
the work of bronze casting and sculpture 
in the Santa Barbara School of the Arts 
is to be carried on by Mr. Amory Simons, 
pupil of Rodin, and himself an experienced 
sculptor and bronze caster. 
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Detroit Hails Its Annual as “Modernist” 


“Spring,’ by W. G. Sesser. 


Winner of the highest honor at the Michigan 


show, the Scarab Club medal 


Detroit’s big local art event, the “Annual 
Exhibition for Michigan Painters,” held at 
the Institute of Arts under the direction of 
the Scarab Club, is declared to be even 
more modernist in its tendencies than the 
one last year. It reflects Detroit’s own 
taste, Florence Davies says in the News. 

When called upon by Miss Davies to com- 
ment on the “modernism” of the exhibi- 
tion, Dr. W. R. Valentiner, director of the 
Detroit Institute of Arts and famous ex- 

rt on old masters, said: 

“When it comes to ‘conservative’ and 
‘modern, the terms are much abused and 
much overworked. What we need to look 
for is not the method by which a thing is 
produced, but what it expresses. A paint- 
ing which tells us that the artist is sensi- 
tive to beauty and which is touched with 
imagination is a good painting whether you 
call it conservative or modern. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


CLARENCE H. WHITE SCHOOL 
OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
460 West 144TH Svt., NEw York, N. Y. 


Students trained as Artists and Craftsmen 
Special course in Advertising Photography 


The School of Industrial Arts 
TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 
Frank Forrest Frederick, Director 

Send for Illustrated Circulars 


“But,” added Dr. Valentiner, “it is 
strange that the American people find it 
so hard to understand the modern move- 
ment. For what many of the moderns are 
trying to do is to express movement, and 
imagination and emotion. Now our news- 
paper artists in America do that all the 
time and do it well. The American car- 
toonists and the men who make what you 
call ‘the funnies’ excel in this field. Prob- 
ably nowhere else is this sort of thing 
done so well as in America. Yet no one 
complains because a newspaper artist draws 
a cartoon and departs from actual repre- 
sentation. When he does distort a figure, 
no one thinks that it is because he doesn’t 
know how to draw, for many of these 
newspaper artists are excellent draughts- 
men. Instead, it is because he wishes to 
emphasize a certain idea or to express ‘mo- 
tion, or imagination. This he does with 
great swiftness and gayety. I always 
look at these funny strips and think them 
most amusing and really very clever. 

“But the moment a serious artist uses 
something of the same method to express 
motion, or to register a mood, the moment 
he uses a little imagination, many of those 
who call themselves conservative find it 
hard to accept him. After all, imagination 
is the great thing. A work of art without 
it, is only a cleyer piece of craftsmanship.” 


‘be-George H.~McCrossen, art critic of the 


Free Press, outspokenly takes the modernist 
side, and is very happy. 
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Running a Long Gamut in Masterpieces 


There was something to please almost 
everybody in the loan exhibition at the 
Reinhardt Galleries, New York, which bore 
the title “From El Greco and Rembrandt to 
Cezanne and Matisse.” There was even a 
gamut of sentiment, from the romantic Pi- 
casso, “Two Figures,” reproduced herewith. 
to the tragic “Lucretia” of Rembrandt, re- 
produced in the last number of Tur Arr 
Dicrest, and the austere El Greco. Con- 
cerning the latter, a “Portrait of a Noble- 
man,” the Post said: 

“There is such concentration on the head 
with its dramatic accents of black and 
white and its marvelous directness of mod- 
eling that one might expect to feel the 
interest of the painting ended there were 
it not for the insistence of the design that 
will not let you off so speedily.” 

Concerning ‘Lucretia,’ the Times said: 
“There are few indeed with soul so dead 
as not to thrill at the sight of this picture, 
painted with all the breadth and authority 
of the artist’s old age. Rembrandt was 63 
when he died and his art was at its zenith. 
Into this painting he threw with his boldest 
gesture the elements of his mature genius. 
The ‘old household stuff and wonderful 
rags, the gleaming jewels and golden 
chains, to which he clung with his curious, 
intense love of splendor, are used in this 
painting with the casual ease of his ironic 
later years. Life was mocking his love of 


“Two Figures,’ by Picasso 


the material, and in his turn he mocked 
those who judged him dependent upon his 
hoarded treasures.” 

Both the El Greco and the Rembrandt 
are recent discoveries, and were lent by 
the collector Herschel V. Jones. 


New York Season 


The most significant exhibition of the 
fortnight in New York has been the big 
display of Swedish decorative arts at the 
Metropolitan Museum—significant not so 
much for the objects shown as for the 
fact of their being. Sweden perhaps leads 
the world in the movement to put art and 
beauty into objects of manufacture. The 
government, the manufacturers and the art- 
ists of the nation put their heads together 
in an effort to meet the requirements of 
the machine age; and this fact is fraught 
with significance for America. 

“Swedish design. gives no evidence of be- 
ing modern merely to be modern,” says 
Helen Appleton Read in the Brooklyn Eagle. 
“Its forms are the logical outgrowth of 
new living conditions, new industrial sys- 
tems and new ideals of beauty. . The 
venerable handicraft societies played an im- 
portant part in developing the movement. 
They preached the gospel that the new de- 
signs should reflect the spirit of the age 
and be suitable for machine production, and 
that it was the height of absurdity to ex- 
pect a machine to copy the distinctive qual- 
ity of handmade work. They also pointed 
out the fact that Sweden had a distinctive 
native tradition in the applied arts, and 
that designs which were developed from 
these national motives would be sounder 
and more popular than those that were su- 
perimposed or entirely original. 

“The collection comprises glass, china, 
textiles, rugs, silver and pewter ware, fur- 
niture and wrought iron. The objects are 
arranged on stands covered with rose vel- 
vet, which makes an effective background 
for the predominating gray tones of the 
glass and metal ware. Rugs are hung on 
the walls and furniture placed about the 
sides of the gallery.” 


The curator of decorative arts at the 


Metropolitan Museum, Mr. Breck, says in 
his introduction to the catalogue: 

“Our age is too rich in new meanings 
and new endeavors to be imprisoned in the 
forms of other days. The achievement of 
pure beauty—the constant factor in esthetic 
experience—must be enriched with intel- 
lectual associations significant of our own 
times if modern art is to yield a full mea- 
sure of enjoyment. We may surround our- 
selves with the flotsam and the jetsam of 
the ages, but no erudition, however pro- 
found, no romantic craving, however de- 
sirous, can ever make us see the relics of 
the past with the eyes of those for whom 
they were made. If art is to be 
vital part of our lives it must reflect our 
deepest interest. And surely a sentimental 
antiquarian, flitting from one historic style 
to another, is not the sole or the most pro- 
found interest of our generation.” 

* ek ee 


C. Paul Jennewein had a (literally) 
brilliant exhibition of sculpture at the Grand 
Central Galleries, and the Herald Tribune 
and the Sun, at opposite poles in art, were 
as one in its praise. Mr. Henry McBride 
of the Sun was thoroughly himself as he 
poked a bit of fun at Philadelphia. As- 
serting that the principal item in the ex- 
hibit is an ornament for a public building 
there, he says: 

“This is nothing less than a proposed 
pediment over the main entrance to the 
new Museum of Art, and it is in brilliant 
color. Zeus, Aphrodite, Theseus, Adonis, 
Eros and the other Greek personages who 
figure in the composition, do not wear much 
in the way of garments, but such as they 
have are in the most brilliant hues imag- 
inable, and still further set off by the cobalt 
background of the pediment. Such a gay 
chief d’oeuvre has not been seen this many 
a year, and it will simply be the making 
of Philadelphia, if it ever arrives at bein: 
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placed in position, but—and already you 
have guessed it—the fates are making 
trouble for it. 

“Was it not ever thus? Wagner at the 
court of King Ludwig, Michelangelo schem- 
ing for the tomb of Julius, Heine writing 
lyrics upon his bed of pain! Was it easy 
for them? I should say not. Neither is 
it easy for C. Paul Jennewein. He has 
dreamed of making the west pediment of 
the Philadelphia Museum as striking as 
anything we know of in old Greece. He 
has been to Greece and gathered data upon 
the spot. 

“It would be delightful to have Jenne- 
wein’s colored sculptures blazing away in 
a brilliant summer’s sun, could the fates but 
permit it, and I dare say more New Yorkers 
passing through Philadelphia on their way 
to Washington or Los Angeles, would stop 
off to see it than stopped off to see the 


Sesqui.” 
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Henry Lee McFee, holding his first one- 
man show at the Rehn Galleries, arrived 
both in critical estimation and in material 

success, judging by the red disks pasted on 
the pictures by the dealer. The Times said 
of the exhibition, which consisted mainly 
of still life subjects: 

“The general effect is of an art that has 
been nourished in solitude by profound in- 
vestigation. None of the canvases bears 
the stamp of labor. Each grows naturally 
and organically. The forms are bounded 
by contours instinct with vitality and the 
color beats with a deep pulse. In looking 
at the composition you think with amaze- 
ment of the life with which it is possible 
to endow inanimate objects.” 

Margaret Breuning in the Post said: 

“Would any one but McFee undertake 
to paint his still life of ‘Phlox and Pe- 
tunias’? Here is a mass of flowers so 
thick and solid that one feels a finger 
could be thrust into their dense mass. Each 
blossom is carefully realized in its texture, 
its contours, its peculiar character of 
growth and flowering, yet the whole closely 
packed bouquet, in its curiously grooved 
vase, is but an element of exquisitely bal- 
anced design in which there is not a note 
accounted for or which could be dispensed 
with to attain this plastic unity.” 


* OK OK 


Walt Kuhn has held a big exhibition at 
the Grand Central Art Galleries, and Henry 
McBride in the Sun said: “Henceforth I 
shall rate Walt Kuhn higher as an American 
painter. His painting is vigorous, manly 
and decorative. He deals in large planes 
and the large galleries help him consider- 
ably.” 

However, Mr. McBride finds some fault: 
‘If an astute Japanese were shown the 
work and asked what country it came from 
he would reply, ‘France,’ and he would be 
right. There are no mental reflections in 
it from the life around us that I, with the 
best will in the world, can discover. How- 
ever, Walt Kuhn is not an isolated sinner 
in this respect, and so he should not be 
unduly penalized. The passion that Amer- 
ican artists acquired two generations ago 
for painting in the European manner is 
a most curious one, but it still persists. 
Walt Kuhn shouldn’t paint so much in the 
‘style of Matisse as he does, and the late 

_Will§am M. Chase should not have adopted 
stylisms from Madrazo and Fortuny as he 

id.?? 

Forbes Watson in the World says: 


w 
The Metropolitan Acquires a Roy Brown 


“Maine Ledges,” 


by Roy Brown, N. A. Purchased by the 


Metropolitan Museum 


of Art for its permanent collection from the Grand Central Art Galleries, N. Y. 


“All sorts of different aspects of life 
have aroused his curiosity with the result 
that still lifes, landscapes, portraits, com- 
positions with many figures, adorn the walis 
of the two rooms that contain his exhibi- 
tion. Their outstanding quality is the 
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Montevallo, Ala. 


ALABAMA COLLEGE— 
Feb, 10-24—Paintings from Metropolitan Mu- 


seum. 
Laguna Beach, Cal. 
LAGUNA BEACH ART ASSOCIATION— 
Feb.—Paintings by Laguna artists. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
LOS ANGELES MUSEUM— 


Jan.-Feb.—Modern French water colors; archi- 
tectural and allied arts exhibition. 


Feb.—National exhibition miniatures, auspices 
Cal. Society of Miniature Painters; Mc- 
Donald Wright; Morgan Russell; Gordon 


Duncan Gleason. 

March—International exhibition, Print Makers 
Society of California; paintings, Thomas 
Eakins; Valeri DeMari; Petrella de Bologni; 
Preston Harrison collection modern French 
art. 

April—Annual exhibition, 
tors; “The Twenty;” 1 
sculpture, Cristadore, Porter, Scarpitta. 

May—Etchings from Spain; Persian pottery; 
3d annual bookplate international. 

AINSLIE GALLERIES (BARKER BROS.)— 

Feb. 1-17—Paintings, Maynard Dixon. 

March—Colin Campbell Cooper; Contemporary 
Californians. 

April—Jack Frost. 

May—Orrin White. 

BILTMORE SALON— 

Jan. 24-Feb. 12—Memorial exhibition, Charles 

M. Russell. 


Craig; 


painters and_ sculp- 
modern Europeans; 
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THE GREAT CALENDAR OF AMERICAN EXHIBITIONS 


Feb. 14-March s5—Kathryn Woodman Leighton. 
March 7-26—Jack Wilkinson Smith. 
March 28-April 16—Clyde Forsythe. 
April 18-May 7—Aaron Kilpatrick. 
May o9-28—Barse Miller. 

CANNELL AND CHAFFIN— 
Feb.—Paintings by William Ritschel. 
March—Water colors, Marion Kavanagh Wach- 

tel; paintings, Orrin White. 

April—Paintings, Hovsep Pushman. 


Oakland, Cal. 


OAKLAND ART GALLERY— 
Feb.—Fifth Annual Exhibition. 
March—Paintings, ‘Society of Six.” 
April—Paintings, Zubiaurre brothers. 
May—Macdonald Wright; Russell. 
June—Walrich pottery. 
July—Paintings, Paul A. Schmitt, 

Morse, Charles H. Shockley. 


Pasadena, Cal. 


PASADENA ART INSTITUTE— 
Feb.—Exhibition by Pasadena Artists. 
March—John Hubbard Rich; David Tausky, J. 

Stephen Ward. 

April—Louise Hovey Sharp, Franz _ Bischoff, 
Evelyna Nann Miller, Adam Emory Albright, 
Marie Kendall. 

May—Joseph Birren, C. H. John 
Christopher Smith. 

GRACE NICHOLSON’S GALLERIES— 
Feb.—Ettore Caser, Lawrence Mazzanovich, Ar- 

thur Spear, Marie Kendall; old masters; 
Persian art. 

March—Zarh Pritchard; Chinese and 
art. 

April 15-30—Goodspeed collection, old maps. 

May—tTibetan collection; Chinese fan paintings. 
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San Diego, Cal. 
FINE ARTS GALLERY— 


Feb.—z2nd annual exhibition, Southern Cal. ar- : 


tists; paintings, FE. Garnsey; 
White photographs. 

March—Mrs, Jesse C. Locke memorial; 
and American etchings from Keppel’s. 


March—Spanish and American etchings. 


Clarence © 


Spanish . 


April—Woodcut designs, Gordon Craig; oriental — 


stage decorations. 


rugs; 
wood cuts, Gordon Craig; 


April—Oriental art; 
stage decorations. 


May—Oriental rugs; paintings, Henriétta Shore. — 


San Francisco, Cal. 


CALIFORNIA PALACE, LEGION OF HONOR 


Feb.—Paintings, Emile Rene Menard; prints, 
J. Blanding Sloan. 
March—Persian exhibition. 
April—Paintings, Eugen Neuhaus. 
BOHEMIAN CLUB— 
Feb. 12-26—Annual exhibition by artist mem- 
bers. 
GALERIE BEAUX ARTS— 
Feb. 4-18—Paintings, Smith O’Brien; group ex- 
hibition by members. 
GUMP GALLERIES— 
Feb. 14-March 5—Paintings, Zubiaurre brothers, 


Denver, Col. 


DENVER ART MUSEUM— 
Feb.—Church art; art for children. 
March—Japanese prints; coinage. 
April—Persian pottery. 


Hartford, Conn. 


WADSWORTH ATHENEUM— 
Jan. 17-Feb. 14—The 1926 accessions. 


Middletown, Conn. 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY— 
Feb. 10-24—Etchings and wood block prints. 


Washington, D. C. 


CORCORAN GALLERY OF ART— 
Jan. 23-Feb. 20—36th annual exhibition, Society 
of Washington Artists. 
U. S. NATIONAL MUSEUM— 
To Feb. 26—Etchings, 
Feb. 28-March 26—Drypoints and lithographs, 
Chauncey F. Ryder. 
March 28-April 23—Etchings, 
April 25-May 21—Lithographs, 
GORDON DUNTHORNE— 
Feb. 1-12——Paintings, 
ings of Washington, Marion Lane. 
Feb. 16-March 5—Etchings of trees. 
March 9-26—Water colors, Paul Gustin. 
March 30-April 16—Joseph Pennell. 
VEERHOFF GALLERIES— 
Feb. 7-19—-Water colors, H. R. B. Donne. 


Jacksonville, Fla. 


FINE ARTS’ SOCIETY— 
April 1-8—Exhibition, Southern 
League. 


Gainesville, Fla. 


ASSOCIATION OF FINE ARTS— 
March 13-28—Exhibit, Southern 


League. 
Orlando, Fla. 


ORLANDO ART ASSOCIATION— 
Feb.—Nina Waldick. 
March—Exhibit, 


Tallahassee, Fla. 


Lee Sturgis. 
Bolton Brown. 


States 


States 


Huc-Mazelet Luquiens. — 


Lilla Cabot Perry; draw- 


Art 


Art 


Southern States Art ‘League. — 


FLORIDA STATE COLLEGE FOR WOMEN—_ 


March 4-10—Exhibit, 


League. 
‘Tampa, Fla. 


ee saps FLORIDA FAIR— 
Feb. 


Southern States 


Art — 


I-I5—30 paintings by contemporary Amer- = 


ican artists (A. F. of A.); exhibit, Southern 


States Art League. 


Atlanta, Ga. 


ATLANTA ART ASS’N (HIGH MUSEUM)— 
Feb. 13-27—Paintings, miniatures, 
ton. 


Lucy Stan-_ 


Undetermined—Annual Spring local competitive — 


exhibition, 


Savannah, Ga. 


TELFAIR ACADEMY, ARTS AND SCIENCES 
Feb. 1-14—Paintings, William Chadwick. 


Feb. 14-28—Old lace and silver. 
eames os by five artists (A. F.7 
0 


April—Savannah Art Club. 


Chicago, Ill. 


ane INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO— 

an. 

Feb. 3-March 8—3r1st annual exhibition, 
tists of Chicago and Vicinity. 


March 15-April 17—Exhibition, auspices Arts 


27-March 8—Chicago Society of Etchers. _ 
Ara 


stein er 


Club of Chicago; 150 paintings from Eu- 
ropean section Carnegie International; paint- 
ings, Giovanni Romagnoli; New Mexico 
Painters; sculpture, Paul Manship. 

April 28-May 30—Arts Club of Chicago; Chi- 
cago Camera Club; 7th international water 
color exhibition; George H. Macrum. 

June 7-21—Work of School of the Art Insti- 
tute. 

June 25-Aug. 1—Chicago Architectural Exhi- 
bition League. 

July 15-Sept. 15 Exhibitions, H. Leon Roecker, 

Frederick Tellander, J. Jeffrey Grant, E. T. 

Grigware. 


ARTS CLUB OF CHICAGO— 
Feb. 1-15—Biddle; Braque; Picasso. 
Feb. 17-27—Laufman; Albert Bloch. 
Feb. 3-March 8—Chardin, 
March 4-16—‘“‘so Prints of the Year.” 
March 15-April 17—Walt Kuhn. 
April 28-May 30—Redon. 
CHICAGO GALLERIES ASSOCIATION— 
Feb. 2-19—Stark Davis, Roy Collins, Randolph 
La Salle Coats. 
Feb. 24-March rto—Anna Lee Stacy, John F. 
Stacy, Maynard Dixon. 


March 15-April 2—Charles Dahlgreen, Frank 
V. Dudley. : 
April 5-23—Modernist Art, Josephine Reich- 


mann, Agnes Potter Van Ryn. 
May 1-June 1—Semi-annual exhibition by art- 
ist members ($7,700 in awards). 
MARSHALL FIELD GALLERIES— 
To Feb. 12—Third Annual Hoosier 
GAULOIS GALLERIES— 
To Feb. 14—Edgar Cameron. 
Feb. 15-28—Burliuk, Cickowsky, Kostrini, 
nikoff. 
HAMILTON PARK CLUB HOUSE— 
March—Exhibition, Chicago Society of Artists. 


Decatur, Ill. 


DECATUR ART INSTITUTE— 
Feb.—Paintings, Henry S. Eddy. 
March—Women Painters and Sculptors 
April—Group from Newhouse Galleries. 


Jacksonville, Ill. 


ART ASSOCIATION OF JACKSONVILLE— 
Feb. 14-28—A. F. of A. water color rotary. 


Springfield, Il. 


SPRINGFIELD ART ASSOCIATION— 
Feb.—Paintings by California Artists. 
March—Stained glass by Charles Connick. 
April—Adams, Garber, Higgins, Scudder. 


Fort Wayne, Ind. 
FORT WAYNE MUSEUM— 


March—Water colors, Ohio artists. 
April—Paintings by Richmond, Ind., artists. 
May—Adams, Garber, Higgins, Scudder. 
June—Fort Wayne Art School exhibit. 


Salon. 


Rez- 


Soc. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


JOHN HERRON ART INSTITUTE— 
Feb.—Indiana Society of Architects. 
Bragdon’s theatrical designs. 
March—Indiana Artists and Craftsmen; “Tifty 
Prints of the Year.” 
Apr.—Ritschel; Bohm; French drawings, litho’s. 
2HE H. LIEBER CO.— 
To Feb. 6—Paintings by R. C. Selfridge. 
Feb. 7-26—Paintings by Walter Ufer. 


Claude 


Emporia, Kan. 


KANSAS STATE TEACHERS’ COLLEGE— 
Feb. 10-24—Paintings lent by Metropolitan 
Museum; interior decoration; prints and 
etchings from A. F. of A. 


Wichita, Kan. 


WICHITA ART ASSOCIATION— 
Feb.—Water colors, Birges Sandzen. 
March—Print Makers Society of Cal. 
April—Cornelius and Jessie Arms Botke. 


New Orleans, La. 


ISAAC DELGADO MUSEUM— 
Feb.—Landscapes, Theodore J. Morgan. 
March—26th ann’l show, Art Ass’n of N. O. 


Bigger 
and Better 
than ever 


100 of 
ALL IN COLOR. 
MODERN POSTER ANNUAL 


May—Exhibition, Southern States Art League. 
ARTS AND CRAFTS CLUB— 

To Feb. 12—Paintings, Dan Whitney, Carrie 
Wogan Duriere; woodblocks, Knute Heldner; 
lithographs, Campbell Mackie; sculpture, Ja- 
cob Epstein. 

Feb. 12-March 5—Etchings, Laurent. 

March 6-26—Etchings, Kissel. 

March 27-April 16—The Zorachs. 

April 17-May 7—Maurice Braun. 

May 8-28—Exhibition, Benjamin prize. 

May 29-June 18—Exhibition by members. 


Portland, Me. 


SWEAT MEMORIAL MUSEUM— 
March—Annual Photographic Salon. 


April—Annual_ exhibition, oils, water colors, 
pastels, 
Baltimore, Md. 
BALTIMORE MUSEUM OF ART— 
Feb. 8-March 6—Annual exhibition, Baltimore 


Water Color Club; Italian black-and-whites. 

March 8-April 3—Paintings, Ernest L. Blumen- 
schein. 

April 5-May 1—Modern American paintings 
from Duncan Phillips Collection. 

April 16-May 12—Fifty prints of the year. 

May 3-29—Bellows memorial exhibition. 

May 14-June 5—Fifty books and Printing for 
Commerce. 

MARYLAND INSTITUTE— 


Feb. 2-16—Paintings, Kirkland C. Buck, Law- 
rence W. Sagle. 
Feb. 7-21—Paintings, Charles H. Walther. 
Feb.-March—Paintings, Tjucas collection. 
Feb. 23-March 9—A. Henry Nordhausen. 
March 15-30—Saul Raskin. 
WALTERS ART GALLERIES— 


To April 30—New accessions and permanent 
collections. 


Amherst, Mass. 


AMHERST COLLEGE— 

Feb. 10-24—Brooklyn Society of Etchers; 
paintings from Metropolitan Museum. 
Serre ae asS AGRICULTURAL COL- 
Fen Coiveracd blocks, A. Rigden Read. 


Boston, Mass. 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS— 


Feb. 2-23—Juliana Cheney Edwards col. of 
paintings. 
March 1-20—Society of Arts and Crafts, 


Apr. 6-19—Paintings, Copley Society. 
BOSTON ART CLUB— 
Feb. 2-26—Paintings by California artists. 
March 2-19—Paintings, Leon Kroll and Ernest 
Fiene. 
SOCIETY OF INDEPENDENT ARTISTS— 
Jan. 16-Feb. 6—First annual exhibit at 40 Joy St, 
SOCIETY OF ARTS AND CRAFTS— 


Feb. 3-16—Photographers’ Guild. 

March 30-April 13—Wax miniatures, Ruth 
Burke; collection old waxes. 

CASSON GALLERIES— 

Feb.—Old masters; paintings, Carl Rungius; 
sporting prints. 

March—Paintings, Mildred Burrage, Isabel 


Tuttle; etchings, H. E. Tuttle. 
HORTICULTURAL HALL— 

Feb. 16-28—‘‘Sculpture and Gardens,”’ joint ex- 
hibition by Boston Society of Sculptors, 
Boston Society of Landscape Architects and 
Mass. State Federation of Women’s Clubs. 


GOODSPEED’S BOOK SHOP— 
Feb. 7-19—Etchings, Arthur W. Heintzelman. 
Feb. 21-March s5—Japanese color prints. 
GUILD OF BOSTON ARTISTS— 
Jan. 19-Feb. 8—Water colors, Sarah C. Sears. 
Jan. 24-Feb. 5—Paintings, Edmund C. Tarbell. 
Feb. 7-19—Paintings, George L. Noyes. 
Feb. 9-March 1—Water colors, Aiden I. Ripley. 
March 7-19—Sculpture, Cyrus E. Dallin. 
March 21-April 2—Paintings, Gertrude Fiske. 
April 4-16—Paintings, Charles Hopkinson. 
April 18-30o—Paintings, Ernest L. Major. 
DOLL & RICHARDS— 
Jan. 26- Feb. 8—Water colors, Jean J. Haffner. 
Feb. 9-22—Paintings, John Lavalle. 
Feb. 16-March 1—Water colors, Marian Pea- 


“MODERN POSTER ANNUAL” (Vol. 3-1927) 


Endorsed 
by The 
Art Digest 


The new 10x13 inch loose-leaf portfolio contains over 
the year’s best Modern Decorative Posters. 


Price $6.00 postpaid. 


50 Union Square, New York 
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Chicago Galleries 


Association 


220 North Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, Illinois 


eel 


iz) 


PAINTINGS AND SCULPTURE 
by 
Artists of the Mid-West 
and West 


bed 


Write for Circular of 
Circulating Gallery Plan 


EHRHEE & 
MARTINI 
TEMPERA 
COLORS 


ARE AN IDEAL MEDIUM FOR 
SKETCHES AND STUDIES INA 
TECHNIC SIMILAR TO OIL. 


THE MARTINI ARTISTS COLOR 
LRAw EO RCAY Ts OF ReIZERS 
97-99 HARRIS AVE., L. |. City, N. Y. 


SELECT PRINTS AT HOME 


ETCHINGS AND BLOCK-PRINTS by 
established modern artists submitted 
to intending purchasers for selection 
at home. Painstaking attention to in- 
dividual preferences, especially of pur- 
chasers limited in experience or budget. 
Standard prices plus cost of trans- 
portation ($5 to $50; a wide selection 
at $10 and $15). 


THE PRINT CORNER 


Mrs. Charles Whitmore Hingham Center, Mass. 


“Columbus, Westward, Ho!” 
[$2, postpaid] 

A new, fascinating play for young 
people, by Alice Merrill Horne, art con- 
noisseur and maker of beautiful books. 
Quaint costumes from the Columbian 
period appear in nine jllustrations in 

| colors by Florence Ware. Address: 


Alice Merrill Horne Gallery 


S68 Second Ave. Salt Lake City, Utah 


HERZOG GALLERIES 
PAINTINGS, ANTIQUES, 
OBJETS D’ART 
38619 MAIN 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 
Correspondence Invited 


Mohr Art Galleries 


PAINTINGS 
ETCHINGS, REPRODUCTIONS 
WORKS OF ART 


915 Madison Ave. Toledo, O. 
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body. 


March 9-22—Water colors, Charles Hovey Pep- 


per. 
March 23-April s5—Water colors, Dodge Mack- 
night. 
ST. BOTOLPH CLUB— 
Feb.—General exhibition. 
VOSE GALLERIES— 
Feb. 14-26—Boston 
Painters. 


Hingham Centre, Mass. 


THE PRINT CORNER— 
Feb.—Etchings and wood 


Springfield, Mass. 


JAMES G. GILL GALLERIES— 
Feb.-March—Selected paintings. 


Wellesley College, Mass. 


FARNSWORTH MUSEUM— 
March—Etchings by Lucy Dodd Ramberg. 


Worcester, Mass. 


WORCESTER ART MUSEUM— 

Feb. 6-27—“‘Historic Development of American 
Painting.” “Historic Development of the 
Japanese Print.” 

March 6-27—Sculpture by Aristide Maillol; 
drawings and lithographs by modern French 
artists. 


Society of Water Color 


blocks. 


Detroit, Mich. 


DETROIT INSTITUTE OF ARTS— 
Apr. 13-May 30—Annual American art. 
JOHN HANNA GALLERY— 
Jan. 24-Feb. 7—Henry R. Poore. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 


GRAND RAPIDS ART GALLERY— 

Feb.—New York Society of Painters; 
local amateur artists. 

March—Paintings from Chicago Art Institute’s 
annual American show. 

April—Paintings, Henry S. Eddy; Indian and 
Paisley shawls. 

May—Paintings, Tunis Ponsen; group of Amer- 
ican painters. 


Muskegon, Mich. 


HACKLEY GALLERY OF FINE ARTS— 
Feb.—New York Society of Painters. 
March—Paintings from Chicago’s 39th annual. 
April—Paintings, Henry S. Eddy. 


St. Paul, Minn. 


STEVENS ART GALLERY— 
Feb.—Flower paintings, Mrs. 


paintings, 


Barnes. 


Cleveland, Miss. 


WLOMAN SAGE UB— 
April —12-r9g—Exhibit, 
League. 


Southern States Art 


Kansas City, Mo. 


CONRAD HUG GALLERIES— 
Feb. 1-14—Joseph Birren. 
Feb. 15-28—Ward Lockwood. 


FINDLAY ART, GALLERIES— 


Feb. 7-20—Paintings, Charles M. Russell and 
Frederic Remington; etchings, Frank W. 
Benson. 

Feb. 21-March 6—17th and 18th C. Old Mas- 
ters. 


March 7-21—Etchings, Frank Brangwyn. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


CITY ART MUSEUM— 
Feb.—Max Bohm memorial; William Ritschel. 
March—Paintings by George Bellows. 
April—Students, St. Louis School of Fine Arts. 
May—Exhibition of Greek coins; drawing of 

theatrical work by Claude Braydon. 

May—Exhibition of coins. 
May and June—Cornelius and Jessie Arms Botke. 


ST, LOUIS ARTISTS’ GUILD— 
Jan. 15-Feb. 16—Post-Dispatch black-and-white 
competition, St. Louis scenes. 


Feb. 16-March 15—Exhibition, E. O. Thalinger. 
Feb. 1-15—Screens, panels, Roy MacNicol. 
Feb. 16-March 15—Wm. M. Chase exhibition. 


SHORTRIDGE GALLERY— 
Feb.—Paintings, George Ames Aldrich. 
March—Paintings, Henry R. Poore. 


Lincoln, Neb. 


UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA GALLERY— 
March 18-April 1—Paintings from Metropolitan 
Museum. 
April—Norwegian paintings, W. H. Singer. 
NEBRASKA ART ASSOCIATION— 
Feb. 9-March 13—American art from Chicago 
Art Institute. 


Omaha, Neb. 


ART INSTITUTE OF OMAHA— 
Feb.—Botke decorative panels; Maillol 


ture. 
March—Albert Gos; Ethel Mundy. 


Manchester, N. H. 


INSTITUTE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES— 
Feb.—American costume silks. 


sculp- 


Grand Central Art Galleries 


15 VANDERBILT AVENUE 


NEW YORK CITY 


February Exhibitions: 


Walt Kuhn, until February 9th. 
Ernest L. Blumenschein, February 7th-19th. 
Edward H. Potthast, February 20th-March 8th. 


Visitors Welcome—Admission Free 


NEW YORK 
559 Fifth Avenue 


JOHN LEVY 
GALLERIES 


Paintings 


PARIS 
28 Place Vendome 


Montclair, N. J. 


MONTCLAIR ART MUSEUM— 
Feb.—Water colors, Addison Burbank, 


Newark, N. J. 


NEWARK MUSEUM— 
Feb.—Ballard collection, oriental rugs. 
March—Loan exhibit, The Contemporary. 
April—Modern American paintings and sculp-_ 
ture, 
June—J. Ackerman Coles bequest. 


Santa Fe, N. M. 


MUSEUM OF NEW MEXICO— 
Feb.—Prints, Gustav Baumann; 
scapes, Sheldon Parsons. 


Albany, N. Y. 


INSTITUTE OF Hilyi1ORY AND ART— 
Jan 18-Feb. 10o—Contemporary Spanish paint- 
ings. 
Feb. 7-27—-Water colors, Alice R. Huger Smith, 
March 1-15—Etchings, George T. Plowman. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
BROOKLYN MUSEUM— 


winter land-— 


Jan. 29-Feb, 27—International exhibition of 
water colors, pastels and drawings; paint- 
ings, Gustaf Adolph Fjaestad; woodcuts; 


Gordon Craig. 
BKN. SOCIETY MINIATURES PAINTERS— 
March—Annual exhibition, Hotel Bossert. 


PRATT INSTITUTE— 
Jan, 27-Feb. 16—‘‘The Painters and Sculptors.” 
Feb. 22-March 11—Marines, Whitney Hubbard. 
March 3-24—“Fifty Books of the Year.” 
March 30-April 27—Bkn. Society of Artists. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


ALBRIGHT ART GALLERY— 
Feb.—International Modern Exhibition. 
April 24-June 19—Selected American paintings. 


Elmira, N. Y. 


ARNOT ART GALLERY— 
Feb.—Etchings by Alfred Hutty. 
March—Student work from Chester 

Summer School. 
April—Water color exhibition. 


New York, N. Y. 


AMERICAN FINE ARTS BUILDING— 
Jan. 23-Feb. 13—Annual exhibition, Allied Ar 
tists of America. 
Feb. 14-March 7—36th annual exhibition, Na- 
tional Ass’n of Women Painters and Sculptors. 
March 25-April 18—102nd annual exhibition, 
National Academy of Design. ; 


METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART— 
Jan. 18-Feb. 27—Swedish contemporary deco- 
rative arts, 
Feb. and March—Russian brocades; embroi- 
dered waistcoats; prints (Peter Bruegel, 
Mary Cassatt, 18th C. French portraits and 
ornament by Pillement and toth C. English 
color prints); Carnarvon collection of Egyp- 
tian art, 
March 15-Apr. 24—American miniatures. 


GRAND CENTRAL PALACE— 
Feb. 21-March 5—Forty-second annual exhibi- 
tion, Architectural League of New York. : 
PUBLIC LIBRARY— ; 
Jan.-Feb.—Mary Cussatt’s drypoints and colon 
prints; Isaac John Greenwood Collection; Sey- 
mour Haden Collection. 


THE ART CENTER— 

Feb. 1-15—Paintings, C. Peter Helck, Charles” 
N. Sarka, Edwin B. Child. 

Feb. 1-26—Commercial printing, American In- 
stitute of Graphic Arts. 

Feb. 15-28—Paintings, Caroline Van H. Bean; 
craftwork, Art Alliance of America; ‘Coffee 
House Sketchers,’? Howard Simon. 

Feb. 15-March 7—Paintings, group of Japanese 
artists. 

March 1-15—Water colors and sculpture, Gwen- 
dolyn Williams; paintings, Mrs. G. D. Cole. 

April 1-15—-Competitive cover designs for 
House Beautiful. 

April 18-30—Textiles, Art Alliance. 

April 24-30—New York Sketch Club; Guild 
of Bookworkers. 

May—Annual Exhibition of Advertising Art. 

June—International Salon of Photography; 
painting and sculpture, Art Alliance mem- 
bers. 

MUNICIPAL ART GALLERY— ; 
Jan 9-Feb. 14—An. exhibition, Ass’n for Culture, 
Feb. 19-Mch. 6—‘‘The Painters and Sculptors.” 

March 6-25—Students’ poster contest exhibition. 

March 22-April 12—Paintings interpreting the 
emotions, Victor de Kubinvi. 

April 25-May 16—Interior decoration designs. | 

May 16-June 16—Originals, magazine illustra- 
tions. 

MUSEUM OF FRENCH ART— ; 
To Feb. 19—‘“Napoleon I and L,’Aiglon. i 
SOCIETY OF INDEPENDENT ARTISTS— — 
March r1-April 3—11th annual exhibition, Wal: 

dorf-Astoria Hotel. = 

CORONA MUNDI (Roerich Museum)— 
To Feb. 17—Old masters of the Italian, Dutch 

Flemish and French schools. : 

Feb. 5-March 1—American Indian paintings. 

Feb. 20-April 1—International art exhibition, 

April 1-May 1—Drawings by Old Masters, 


Springs 


RONX AEOLIAN HALL— 
_ March 1-10o—Annual Spring Exhibition, Bronx 
Artists Guild. 
NATIONAL ASS’N OF WOMEN PAINTERS 
‘ AND SCULPTORS (17 E. 62nd St.) 
March 27-April 11—Margaret Law. 
April 18-May 3—Mrs. George B. Torrey. 
SALMAGUNDI CLUB— 

Feb. 11-March 4—Annual oil exhibition. 

March 12-30—Annual water color show. 

May 8-Oct. 15—Annual summer exhibition. 

MACBETH GALLERIES— 

Feb. 1-14—28th annual exhibition, 
Society of Miniature Painters; 
Frank W. Benson. 

Feb. 15-28—Paintings by Chauncey F. 

March 1-14—Paintings, Guild 
ists; water colors, Aiden L. Ripley. 

March 15-28—Paintings, Malcolm Parcell. 

KNOEDLER GALLERIES— 

To Feb. 12—Line portraits from Durer (1519) 

to Gaillard (1884). 
EHRICH GALLERIES— 

Feb. 1-19—Paintings, sculpture, Warren Whee- 
lock. 

DUDENSING GALLERIES— 

Jan. 24-Feb. 12—Paintings by Arnold Wiltz. 

Feb. 14-March 5—Paintings, Clarence Johnson. 

March 7-26—Glazed terra-cotta, Carl Walters; 
paintings, E. B. Ulreich. 

March 28-April 16—Thelma Cudlipp Grosvenor. 

April 18-May 7—Paintings, Zubiaurre brothers. 

AINSLIE GALLERIES— 

Feb. 1-15—Portraits by T. C. Cole; European 
paintings, Carl A. Brandien. 

Feb. 15-28—Portraits by Louise Crow. 

March 15-30—Portraits, Jere Raymond Wick- 
wire; sculpture, Clara Lathrop Strong. 

BABCOCK GALLERIES— 

To Feb. 12—Paintings by Charles P. Gruppe. 

Feb. 14-26—Water colors, Herbert Meyer. 

Feb. 28-March 12—Paintings, Henry S. Eddy. 

March 14-26—Paintings, Benjamin Cratz. 

KRAUSHAAR GALLERIES— 

To Feb. 22—Drawings, lithographs and etchings 
by Daumier, Toulouse-Lautrec, Forain and 
Guys. 

Jan. 24-Feb. 12—Paintings by Paul Burlin. 

GAINSBOROUGH GALLERIES— 
To Feb. 1to—Portraits by Carl Schenker. 
Feb. 1o-March 1to—Nicolai St. Abracheff. 
THE DUVEEN GALLERIES— 
To Jan z22—Portraits, Frank O. Salisbury. 
ARTHUR ACKERMAN & SON— 
Feb.—Aquatints and etchings, Laura Knight. 
WREDERICK KEPPEL & CO.— 
Feb. 12-28—r1sth and 16th C. woodcuts. 
March—Etchings by J. Alden Weir. 
HOLT GALLERY— 

Jan. 22-Feb. 11—Paintings, EK. Maxwell Albert. 

Feb. 14-26—Paintings, Marie B. Kendall; 
water colors, Belle Cady White. 

March 1-14—Paintings, Nell C. Jones, Eugene 


Jones. 
16-April 


American 
paintings by 


Ryder. 
of Boston Art- 


March 6—Paintings, Jean Jacques 
Pfister. 


RESTORATION 
of PAINTINGS 


Studio Founded 1840 
In New York Since 1907 


‘eo 


M. J. ROUGERON 
tor PARK AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 


Old and Modern Masters 


Paintings restored, revarnished, relined, cleaned 
by expert of 30 years’ standing, Reterences 
from museums, dealers and collectors 


O. ROUST 


Studio, 150 East 34th St., New York 
Telephone Ashland 6749 


| Chev: Prof. P. FARINA 


AUTHENTICITY—RESTORATION 
or Ortp MAsTERS 


»1350 So. sist St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ARDEN STUDIOS— 


Feb.—Caricatures, Santoya Hidalyo. 

March—Needle & Bobbin Club. 

April-June—N. Y. Chapter, American 
of Landscape Architects. 

GRAND CENTRAL GALLERIES— 
Jan 20-Feb. 9—Paintings, Walt Kuhn. 
Feb. 7-19—Paintings, E. LI. Blumenschein. 
i 23-March 8—Paintings, Edward H. Pott- 

ast. 

INTIMATE GALLERY (Anderson’s)— 

To Feb. 27—Forty new paintings by Georgia 
O’ Keefe. 

THE NEW GALLERY— 

Feb. 12-26—Mural paintings, “The History of 
America,’ by Thomas H. Benton. 

Feb. 28-March 12—Paintings by Donghi. 

March 14-30—Paintings by Sydney Laufman. 

FERARGIL GALLERY— 

Jan. 24-Feb. 7—Paintings by American Indians; 
water colors, Arthur B. Davies. 
Feb. 7-28—Hunt Diederich. 

March 1-14—Memorial show, William M. Chase; 
Rodin sculpture. 
March 14-28—Randall 

ture. 
TE NGALLE RVs Oh PERI ACKSON HIGGS— 
Feb.-March—Italian and Flemish primitives; 
Dutch and English portraits and landscapes; 
Chinese and Mohammedan art. 
WEYHE GALLERY— 
Feb. 7-19—Water colors by Homer Boss. 


Society 


Davey; garden sculp- 


Feb. 21-March s5—Paintings and drawings by 
Emil Ganso. 
Feb. 21-March 12—Sculpture, Roy Sheldon. 


N. Y. LEAGUE FOR HARD OF HEARING— 
Feb.—Landscapes, Natalie Peck. 
ARTISTS GALLERY— 
Feb. 7-26—Paintings, Judson Smith. 
Feb. 28-March 19—Paintings, John Carroll. 
March 21-April rz2—Paintings, Herman More. 
THE POTTERS’ SHOP— 
To Feb. 8—New majolicas, H. Varnum Poor. 
SOCIETY OF ARTS AND CRAFTS— 
March 1-10—Photographers’ Guild. 
April 16-30—Weavers’ Guild. 
May 16-30—Needleworkers’ Guild. 
LEXINGTON GALLERY— 
Jan. 17-Feb. 17—Paintings, Anita Ahlberg. 


Rochester, N. Y. 


MEMORIAL ART GALLERY— 
Feb. 7-14—Douglas Volk’s portrait of Lincoln. 
MECHANICS INSTITUTE— 
Feb.—Wood blocks, Elizabeth Keith; drawings, 
Lilian Westcott Hale. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


SYRACUSE MUSEUM— 
Feb.—Modern wood block prints. 
March—Intern’l] water color exhibition. 
April—-Canadian painters, 60 canvases. 
May—Paintings by Emma Ciardi. 
June—Adams, Garber, Higgins, Scudder. 


Greensborough, N. C. 


N. C. COLLEGE FOR WOMEN— 
Feb. 1o-24—Contemporary American artists. 


New Berne, N. C. 


ART STUDY CLUB— 
Feb. 23-28—Exhibit, 


States 
League. 


Southern Art 


Akron, O. 


AKRON ART INSTITUTE— 

Feb.—Exhibition, Adams, Garber, Higgins. 

March—Paintings, Delaware River Artists; 
etchings, Dayton Society of Artists. 

Mch.—Dayton Soc. of Artists; Del. River Ar- 
tists. 

April—Ohio Water Color Society. 

May—Exhibition, Akron artists and craftsmen. 

June—Paintings by Cleveland Artists. 


Cincinnati, O. 


CINCINNATI ART MUSEUM— 

Feb.—Art for children; European picture books. 
March—Work of Ohio-born women. 
May—tThirty-fourth Annual Exhibition. 

A.B. CLOSSON, JR., CO. GALLERIES — 
Feb. 14-26—Paintings by Reginald Grooms. 
Feb. 28-March 12—Paintings by Frank Myers. 

TRAXEL GALLERIES— 

To Feb. rt2—Cincinnati Women’s Art Club. 

Feb. 14-26—Paintings by American artists. 

March 21-April 2—Bessie Hoover Wessel and 
H. H. Wessel. 


Cleveland, O. 


CLEVELAND MUSEUM— |. : 
Jan. 4—Feb. 14—For’n section Carnegie Int’n’l. 
May—Ninth annual exhibition of work by 
Cleveland artists and craftsmen. 
June—Contemporary American paintings. 
KORNER & WOOD CO.— 
Feb.—Marbles and bronzes, Max Kalish. 


Columbus, O. 


COLUMBUS GALLERY OF FINE ARTS— 
Feb.—‘“‘Fifty Prints of the Year;’” black-and- 
whites, Columbus Art League; Photo-Pictor- 
jalists of Columbus. 
March—Paintings from the Sesqui-Centennial; 
exhibit, Cleveland School of Art. 
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April—Theatre art, masks and textiles by Eth- 
ical Culture School, New York; Chester 
Springs Summer School of Art; block printed 
textiles, Elizabeth W. Shannon. 

May—Pastel Portraits, Harry J. Westerman; 
Berkshire Summer School of Art; school ex- 


hibits. 
Dayton, O. 


DAYTON ART INSTITUTE— 

Jan. 25-Feb. 18—lLoan show, portraits of Day- 
tonians, 

Jan. 28-Feb. 17—Bronze reproductions, Greek, 
Roman; wax portraits, Ethel Frances Mundy. 

Feb. 20-Mar. 14—C. Woodbury’s etchings, 
lithographs; Joseph Pennell lithographs; Per- 
sian pottery. 

Mar. 15-Apr. 4—C. and J. A. Botke, paintings. 

March 16-April 6—Institute Teachers Exhibit. 

Apr. 6-24—Swiss pictures, Albert Goss. 

April 8-29—Illuminated MSS. and old maps loan- 
ed by Dr. Fred. B. Artz. 

April 26-May 2z0—Paintings, Ernest L. Blumen- 
schein. 

May 21-25—Saturday School exhibit. 

May 27-June 5—Students’ exhibit. 

June 7-28—N. Y. Society of Painters. 


Toledo, O. 


TOLEDO MUSEUM OF ART— 
Feb.—Dewitt and Douglass Parshall; Ohio water 


CEYV Bali 


Exhibition concluding Feb- 
ruary 5th of paintings that 
have stirred and amazed the 
world of art; 70 already 
sold; $5,000 refused for 
one that sold the first day 
for $1,500. At close of ex- 
hibition the prices will be 
advanced, but during exhi- 
bition wonderful pictures 


may be had for $200. 


THE NEW GALLERY 
600 Madison Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY 


ROBERT C. VOSE 
(Established 1841) 
Paintings 
by Old and Modern Masters 
CARRIG-ROHANE Carved Frames 


559 Boylston Street 
Copley Square BOSTON 


Creative Expression 


through Art 


A Symposium 

on the new art instruction, by 
leading exponents in progressive 
schools. 

Illustrated with one hundred re- 
productions of children’s original 
creations, fifty in color, fifty in 
black and white. Attractively 
bound in boards. 

* Ox 


One dollar and a half per copy 


Progressive Education Assoc. 
10 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 
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color show; Toledo Camera Club. 
March—Canadian artists. 
April—Ninth annual Toledo exhibition. 
June-Aug.—15th an. exhibit, American paintings. 
MOHR GALLERIES— 
Feb. 15-March 1—Harry Leith-Ross. 
March 15-April 1—Henry R. Poore. 
April 1-r5—The Athena Club. 
April 15-30—Sidney Laufman. 


Youngstown, O. 


BUTLER ART INSTITUTE— 

Feb.—Annual exhibition, Mahoning Society of 
Painters. 

March—Daniel Garber, Wayman Adams, Victor 
Higgins; Greek and Roman bronzes. 

April—Ohio-born women artists. 

May—Samplers shown by Youngstown Federa- 
tion of Womens Clubs. 


Portland, Ore. 


PORTLAND ART ASSOCIATION— 
Feb.—Paintings by Thomas Eakins. 
March—Elinor Merrill collection of textiles. 
April—Color prints of paintings by Manet, De- 

gas, Cezanne, Van Gogh, Gaugin. ~— 
May—Art from Portland schools. 
June—“Art for Children.” 


Erie, Pa. 
ART CLUB OF ERIE— 


Feb.—Exhibition, prints. 
March—Exhibition, Erie Artists. 


Harrisburg, Pa. 


ART ASSOCIATION OF HARRISBURG— 
Feb.—Original illustrations (A. F. of A.). 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


PENN, ACADEMY OF THE FINE ARTS— 
Jan. 30-March z20—122nd. annual exhibition, 
Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts. 

PHILADELPHIA ART ALLIANCE— 

~ Feb.—Etchings, block prints, lithographs by 

prominent American print-makers; paintings 
and sculpture by contemporary American 
artists. 

March—New York Society of Illustrators. 

March 26-April 2—Mementos of Beethoven. 

March 29-April 1o—Drawings and sketches by 
the T-Square Club and Philadelphia Branch 
of the American Institute of Architects. 

April 19-May 20—Philadelphia Water Color 
Club. 

THE PRINT CLUB— 

To Feb. 12—Etchings by Anders Zorn. 

Feb. 14-26—First annual exhibition of Amer- 
ican block prints. 

Feb. 28-March 12—English Wood Engraving 
Society. 

March 14-26—Etchings by Edouard Leon. 

April 18-30—Block prints, EK. H. Suydam. 

May 2-21—Fourth Annual Exhibition of Living 
American Etchers. 

ART CLUB OF PHILADELPHIA— 
Feb. 4-25—‘‘Ten Philadelphia Painters.” 
March 4-25—Burt Vaughn Flannery, 

Riggs and associates. 
April—Exhibition by painter members. 

PENNSYLVANIA MUSEUM— 

Jan.-Feb.—Tapestry exhibition (recent acquisi- 


Robert 


tions by museum and examples lent 
by Fitz Eugene Dixon, Sir Joseph Duveen, 
James S. Sullivan and the Charles M. 
Ffoulke estate; early engravings lent by 
Charles M. Lea. 
PLASTIC CLUB— 
March 9-31—Annual exhibition. 
April—Annual water color exhibition. 
KAYSER & ALLMAN— 
To Feb. 8—Early American furniture, glass, 


pewter and pottery, assembled by Mrs, M. 
L. Blumenthal. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE— 

Jan. 17-Feb. 28—Paintings and water colors by 
Johanna K. W. Hailman. 

Feb. 11-March o9—Annual Exhibition, 
ciated Artists of Pittsburgh. 

March r19-April 17—-Annual photographic salon 
of the Photographic Section of the Pittsburgh 
Academy of Science and Art. 


Providence, R .I. 


R. I. SCHOOL OF DESIGN— 

Feb. 1-15—‘*Fifty Prints of the Year;” John 
F. Weir memorial exhibition; water colors 
by William T. Aldrich. 

March—American costume silks (A. F. of A.). 

PROVIDENCE ART CLUB— 

Feb. 1-13-—Frank C. Mathewson. 

March 1-13—Providence Water Color Club. 

March 22-April 1o—48th annual exhibition. 

April 12-24—Nancy C. Jones. 

April 26-May 8—Edward W. Dubugue. 

TILDEN-THURBER— 

Feb. 1-14—American etchers. 

Feb. 14-28—-Paintings, Providence group. 

March 1-15—Ljithographs by masters. 


Charleston, S. C. 


GIBBES MEMORIAL GALLERY— 
Apr. 7-May  1—Seventh annual 
Southern States Art League, 


Asso- 


exhibition, 
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Greece and Luxury Depicted in Bronze 


Greek Bronze. 


II Century B. C. 


Columbia, S. C. 


COLUMBIA ART ASSOCIATION— 
Feb. 5-20—Grand Central Art Galleries ex- 
hibit; display, Southern States Art League. 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 


CHATTANOOGA ART ASSOCIATION— 
Feb. 15-March 1—Philadelphia artists. 
March—lIllustrations. 

April—Loan exhibition. 


Memphis, Tenn. 


BROOKS MEMORIAL ART GALLERY— 

February — Paintings from Metropolitan Mu- 
seum; Turkish and Indian shawls. 

March—Max Bohm. 

April—George Bellows Memorial. 

June—New York Society of Women Painters. 

July and August—Taos Society of Artists. 

May—Wm. Ritschel; “‘100 Etchings; 4th an- 
nual flower and garden exhibition. 


Nashville, Tenn. 


NASHVILLE ART MUSEUM— 
March—California artists. 
April 1-18—Texas and Miss. artists. 
April 23-30—Graphic arts exhibition. 
May 1-15—Annual, Tennessee artists. 


Dallas, Tex. 


DALLAS ART ASSOCIATION— 
Feb. s-20o—Grand Central Art Galleries exhibit. 


Houston, Tex. 


MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS— 
Feb.—George Bellows Memorial. 
March—Theodore J. Morgan; Boyer Gonzales. 
April—Matisse drawings and etchings. 


Fort Worth, Tex. 
FORT WORTH MUSEUM OF ART— 


To Feb. 18—Annual exhibition of American 
paintings. 
May 5-June 5—r17th annual, Texas Artists. 


Ogden, Utah. 


FINE ARTS GALLERY— 
Feb.—LeConte Stewart; Utah women painters. 
March—Group exhibition, 36 artists; Alma 
Packer, sculpture. 
April—Lee Greene Richards; water colors, 
May—Geneva Savage Keith, 


The gentleman portrayed in the bronze 
reproduced herewith might, one feels, be 
counted on to resist prohibition enforce- 
ment with all his might. He is a Greek 
of the second century B. C. and belongs 
to the luxury loving epoch that followed 
the golden age of Greek art. He is dis- 
tinctly “Hellenistic.” 4 

This bronze was recently exhibited at the 
Art Institute of Chicago, and the museum’s 
Bulletin describes it as “probably the por- 
trait of a Greek ruler in Asia Minor in 
the character of Heracles. It is thought 
to represent Seleucus IV, who reigned from 
187 to 176 B. C. over Syria, Mesopotamia, 
Babylonia, and nearer Iran. It is a ques- 
tion just how accurate as portraits such. 
representations were, but doubtless the 
sculptor was a good. enough courtier to 
realize that a certain amount of idealiza- 
tion would not be amiss. This statue, 
about one-third life size, is of the same type 
as the great bronze figure of a nude man 
leaning on a staff in the Museo Nazionale 
in Rome. The type is very similar, but 
the lively, alert pose of the figure in our 
exhibition is perhaps more attractive. The 
bronze was doubtless gilded originally, but 
all traces of the gold have disappeared and 
a wonderful olive green patina has replaced 
it. In the liveliness of conception of the 
pose, the masterly execution, and the 
charming color, this bronze is easily among 
the first of its class, and it is a type that 
is not represented in any American collec- 
tion.” a 


* 


Salt Lake City, Utah. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE GALLERY— b 
Feb.—Alfred Lambourne water colors. : 
March—FEtchings, Utah artists. x 
April—Mary ‘Teasdel, Florence Ware, Mirian 
May—Lee Greene Richards, etchings and mon- 

Brooks Jenkins. is 
otypes. S 
MERRILL HORNE GALLERY— f 


Heb. ane Hafen, Henri Moser, Jack Stans: 
eld. = 
March—Hal Burrows, Mahonri Young, Waldo 
Midgley. BS 
April—Lawrence Squires, Mary Teasdel, Flor 
ence Ware. 5 
May—Bessie Bancroft, Birde Reeder. 
Whol SIDE. GALLERY— ee 
Feb.—B. F. Larsen, Orson Campbell, Calvin 
Fletcher. F : 
March—Paintings, Tee Greene Richards. & 
Norfolk, Va. 4 


NORFOLK SOCIETY OF ARTS— ( 
Feb.—Paintings, Miss Turner; sculpture, Miss 


Frishmuth. 
Beloit, Wis. 


BELOIT COLLEGE— 
Feb. 10-24—Contemporary American artists. 


Madison, Wis. 


MADISON ART ASSOCIATION— 4 
Jan. 15-Feb. 15—Paintings, Willard Metcalf. 
Feb. 15-March 1—Architectural photographs. — 


STATE HISTORICAL LIBRARY— Ea 
Feb.—Architectural photographs (A. F. of A.). 
Milwaukee, Wis. 4 
MILWAUKEE ART INSTITUTE— = 
Feb. 1-15—Sculpture, Louis Mayer. 
Feb.—Paintings, Gustave Cimiotti; Nation 
Association of Women Painters and Scu 
tors. 
March—Birger Sandzen; Henry §. Eddy. 
April—Annual exhibition, Wisconsin art. 
May—Maillol, sculpture and drawings. 
June 20-July 26—Henry R. Poore. 


MILWAUKEE JOURNAL GALLERY— 
Jan.-Feb.—Paintings by Henry J. Soulen, Ro 
ert Fletcher Gilder, Hans J. Stoltenber 
Agnes Harrison Lincoln and_ others; pai 
ings by fourteen Madison artists; miniatur 
by Eda Nemoede Casterton. 
March—Portraits by Merton Grenhagen. 
May—tLandscapes, Frank V, Dudley. 
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Critic Sees Pathos of Repetition at the Pennsylvania Academy 


“October,’ by John R. Grabach. 


Winner of the Jennie 
Sesnan gold medal at the Pennsylvania Academy. 


Revolt ! 


It was Voltaire who said something like 
this: “I disagree with everything you say, 
but I will defend with my life your right to 
say it.” This attitude of the great French- 
man has its examplers in San Francisco, 
where a group of twenty conservative 
artists belonging to the famous Bohemian 
Club have declined to show their works in 
the club’s annual exhibition because the 
creations of the modernist members have 
been barred. 

The artists who have taken this stand 
include Maynard Dixon, Lee Randolph, 
Frank Van Sloun, E. Spencer Macky, Got- 
tardo Piazzoni, C. Stafford Duncan, Dan 
Sweeney, Ray Boynton and Frank Tod- 
hunter. 

The controversy has figured under big 
headlines in the San Francisco newspapers, 
the vigorous language used by the contest- 
ants being sufficient to involve public inter- 
est. Such words as “lunatic,” ‘insane asy- 
lum” and “jail,” used by Haig Patigian, 
president of the club and himself a sculp- 
tor, in banning the extremists, looked very 
exciting in print. 

The trouble began last fall when Lucien 
Lebaudt, ultra-modernist, asked permission 
of the club to show his work. The art com- 
mittee refused and Mr. Patigian in a letter 


‘announced that henceforth extremist art 


would be barred. A protest meeting was 
Organized and the fight was on. It reached 
its climax when Mr. Patigian answered the 
protest of the “rebels” and closed the doors 
of the annual exhibition against the mod- 

ists, after which a new group of “con- 

vative rebels” got together and decided 


[Continued on page 8] 


A St. George! 


George Luks went to Pittsburgh to act as 
a member of the jury for the annual exhi- 
bition of the Associated Artists of Pitts- 
burgh, and having traveled that far, he de- 
cided to go a little farther—so he went 
knight erranting, against the sellers of bad 
cld masters and the scorners of good Amer- 
ican painting. 

“T could walk through the mansions of 
Pittsburgh,” the artist is quoted as saying, 
in a dispatch to the New York Times, “and 
I'll bet that I could find fifty out of every 
hundred of the so-called old master paint- 
ings fakes.” 

Mr. Luks denounced the tendency to wor- 
ship things foreign while ignoring the ob- 
jects of beauty that Americans are creating. 

“In the majority of places,’ said Mr. 
Luks, “art is a joke, because people are not 
looking for the beauty in it, which is the 
thing that makes it possible for it to live. 
Why ape the Europeans? Build a style of 
your own. Buy paintings and hang them 
on your walls because you know they are 
refreshing, vital, because you know the 
artists that did them. Don’t be fooled like 
these Mr. Bimbos who, after cornering 
wheat and iron and groceries and mush and 
all that, go to New York or some other 
nest of dealers and pay $20,000 to $100,000 
for something that some ingenious one says 
was done by Giotto or Botticelli.” 


Libbey’s Bequest $20,000,000 
The Toledo Museum of Art receives as 
residuary legatee of E. D. Libbey, glass 
manufacturer and art collector, $20,000,000 
instead of the $14,000,000 estimated last 
year, in the final settlement, just made. 


“My Wife’s Family,” by Leon Kroll. 
medal at the Pennsylvania Academy. 


Winner of the Temple gold 


A pathetic note creeps into Dorothy 
Grafly’s review of the 122nd annual exhibi- 
tion of the Pennsylvania Academy in the 
Philadelphia Public Ledger,a note which, in 
the consciousness of the reader, becomes 
tragic and fraught with all the terrible fu- 
tility of art in its individual application to 
most artists—to the 4,990, say, out of every 
5,000, who paint and die and are fotgotten: 
to those who produce beauty, but whose 
names do not live forever!—-to those who 
serve, and pass! 

“In the exhibition,” she says, “one with dis- 
cerning eye and a ready sympathy may dis- 
cover life histories concealed in the work of 
men and women whose paintings have for 
many years rounded out the yearly survey 
of American art. The very insistence upon 
this repetition of art personalities forces 
them into the limelight, and, however un- 
willingly, draws from the spectator of the 
arts a sigh for those whose talent is folding 
back upon itself. 

“There are certain of the most distin- 
guished among the exhibitors who revert to 
earlier canvasses; there are others whose 
new achievements are merely the counter- 
part of the old. 

“‘Faven’t I seen that picture before?’ 
some one will say. And the answer, per- 
haps: ‘Not quite the same. The woman 
reclining in the foreground is familiar, but 
the other figures have been moved around a 
bit.’ Yet, at its first appearance in a public 
exhibition, that theme was doubtless a dis- 
covery and an innovation. 

“‘Meadows of Memory,’ as Arthur B. 
Davies titles one of his figure and landscape 
fantasies, might characterize much to be 
seen in the present annual. 

“The approach to the exhibition is not 
salutary. There is a receiving line of por- 
traits. Possibly one comes upon them too 
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suddenly. At all events, it is in the scat- 
tered portraits hung here and there in other 
galleries, rather than in this formal and 
formidable array, that one fancies he may 
find the more significant canvasses.” 

Indicative of the contemporary revelation 
of character, Miss Grafly says, “one might 
single out ‘Old Farm WHand,’ by James 
Chapin, depicting with understanding rather 
than with pity, and through craftsmanship 
rather than superficial impression, the hard- 
ened, wizened frame of the man of toil. It 
is not a propaganda picture, as are so many 
modern character studies. 

“The many admirable and adequate ren- 
derings of American men and women, clad 
in the none-too-paintable costume of the 
present, and relieved occasionally by aca- 
demic or ecclesiastical garb, would seem to 
prove that in portraiture, at least, there is 
a tendency toward excellence of craftsman- 
manship. Such character studies as that of 
Dr. G. de Schweinits by Leopold Seyffert 
and that of Elihu Root by John C. Johan- 
sen possess not only a knowledge of art that 
is basic as well as clever, but a genuine dig- 
nity of bearing and appreciation for the ac- 
complishment of the subject.” 

It was the preponderance of portraiture 
that impressed Francis J. Ziegler of the 
Record. 

“Naturally, there are other things in the 
exhibition,’ he says, “but the mental im- 
pression which lingers after a first visit is 
that there is a predominance of portraiture. 
Portraits fine and portraits commonplace; 
portraits aristocratic, conventional, stuffy, 
stimulating, commercial, artistic, careless, 
meticulous, theatrical, nautical, sporty, mili- 
tary, domestic, masculine, feminine, ado- 
elscent, Anglo-Saxon, Semitic; portraits 
which may be described by such diversity of 
terms that to think of them seriously starts 


Mc- 


“Kids; by J. Lawson Pearcey 


Clees prize at the Pennsylvania Acad- 


emy. 


“Narcisse Noir,’ by Katharme W. Lane. 


the adjectives dancing grotesquely in the 
brain until they resolve themselves into a 
sort of litany to the back stairs which 
Kingsley included in his ‘Water Babies.’ 

“The effect is that artists have been in- 
dulging in an orgie of portrait painting— 
even those usually represented by landscapes 
have come into this class—or that the jury 
was unusually partial to portraiture.” 

The prizes this year were awarded as 
follows: 

Temple gold medal—Leon Kroll, 
Wife’s Family.” 

Jennie Sesnan gold medal—John R, Gra- 


“My 


Winner of the Widener medal at the 
Pennsylvania Academy. 


bach, “October.” 

Carol H. Beck gold medal—John C. 
Johansen, “Portrait of Elihu Root.” 

George D. Widener memorial gold medal 
for sculpture—Katharine W. Lane, “Nar- 
cisse Noir.” 


McClees prize—J. Lawson  Pearcey, 
Shade 7: 
Walter Lippincott prize—Guy Brown 


Wiser, “Portrait of an Old Lady.” 

Mary Smith prize—Pearl Aiman Van 
Sciver, “New Hope.” 

Edward T. Stotesbury prize—Leslie P. 
Thompson, “Red and Silver.” 


Sorolla’s Daughters 


The daily press in Spain has been much 
occupied lately with details relative to the 
opening of the first woman’s club in Mad- 
rid. Evidently this is a great novelty to 
the old fashioned Spaniards, as Silvio Lago 
in La Esfera tells us that on the opening 
day of the exhibition there of Maria and 
Elena Sorolla the audience of men was 
more curious than interested. 

From his article, however, we infer that 
the writer separated himself from his pry- 
ing confreres the while he admired the 
works of the two sisters, one of them a 
painter, the other a sculptress. 

“Maria,” he says, “nas realized the ambi- 
tion of painting as naturally as birds sing. 
There is nothing so free of mannerism, tech- 
nique, tricks, formulas, as her landscapes, 
her floral paintings and her feminine fig- 
ures. One catches glimpses of another as- 
pect in the talent of the father and teacher, 
who permitted this liberty to the pictorial 
instinct and subtlety of the soul. The paint- 
ings of Maria Sorolla are grave and deep, 
or gay and optimistic, according to the 
hours, places and thoughts, but they are 
always truthful. 

“lena Sorolla, perhaps more able, is also 
a spontaneous and affable interpreter of 
aesthetic truth. In looking at her small 
bronze figures the term ‘bibelot’ does not 
come to one’s mind, nor, on the other hand, 
does one think of the word ‘statue,’ a term 
which aspires to ‘monument.’ She is the 
only thing she cares to be: feminine grace, 
in attitude and sentiment, in the rhythm 
which she emanates.” 

The four most striking paintings in Mari 
Sorolla’s exhibition were: “My Son,” “La 
Chula,” “Plaza Hotel, New York” and 
“Fifth Avenue, New York.” Elena was 
represented by a magnificent head in mar- 
ble, “Gypsy,” a bronze head of a singer, and 
two feminine figures. 


In Hamlet’s Denmark 


Some time ago in one of the most beau- 
tiful village churches of Denmark, that of 
Karise, a few old wall paintings were dis- 
covered which, as we read in the Antiqui- 
tatenzeitung, are in an extremely good con- 
dition. These frescoes are believed to date 
from the end of the XIIIth. or from the 
beginning of the XIVth. century. The 
church itself was built in 1261, at the end of 
the Romanesque period, and the paintings, 
which indicate a transitional state to the 
Gothic style, evidently were created a few 
years later. The frescoes were found while 
renovating the church walls. It is not im- 
possible that more exist in other parts of 
the church, and therefore Danish art con- 
noisseurs have started a thorough examin.- 
tion, 


There are two choir walls, one of which 
shows, besides some figures which are partiy 
destroyed and cannot be identified, the fig- 
ures of the twelve apostles, which are very 
beautiful and in extraordinarily good con- 
dition. The aureoles are indicated by nails, 
which means that they were not painted, but 
were of beaten gold. Such nails are to be 
seen all over the choir, and this leads to the 
belief that other aureoles existed and were 
destroyed. z 

It is also a queer thing that where the 
wrists of the figures must have been, the 
same sort of nails have been found, for 
which there is no other reason than that 
these figures must have worn golden wrist- 
bands. : 

There also were found two figures with- 
out glorioles, standing in a window niche. 
and picturing a king and a bishop, without 
doubt the king of that time and the bishoj 
of Roslilde. ; 
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The Paris “Independants” 


The thirty-eighth Salon des Indépendants 
is being held this year, opening on January 
ai and closing on February 27, in the gal- 
leries surrounding the main hall of the 
Grand Palais, Paris. In the main hall is 
being held the International Rubber Expo- 
sition, and at least one commentator has 
suggested that possibly the neighboring ex- 
positions might legitimately exchange cer- 
tain of their exhibits. 

About 2,000 artists are showing approxi- 
mately 4,000 paintings or, to a much less 
extent, works of sculpture. In accordance 
with a decision reached a year ago—a de- 
cision which led to the withdrawal of sev- 
eral well-known artists from the organiza- 
tion—the works are shown in the alphabetic 
order of their authors, as has been done fer 
several years by the Independents in New 
York. By some chance, which a few critics 
consider symbolic of the general confusion 
and of the meeting of extremes, the Z’s 
have wandered into Room 1 with the A’s. 

With so many paintings—given a full 
afternoon one must see them at the rate of 
a thousand an hour—brought together by n» 
principle of selection, it is inevitably hard 
to sum up the character of this exposition, 
but any possible judgment is all the more 
valuable. M. Arséne Alexandre, in Le 
Figaro, says that “painting, like the franc, 
is becoming stabilized. . Reason has 
recovered its rights in painting, even if the 
reasons for painting do not always appear. 

The desire to compose, or to express 
the imagination, is not absent and even 
seems to take, on the ruins of Impression- 
ism, a certain importance. That shows it- 
self by certain good arrangements of nudes 
or certain nudes not without style, also by 
various costume scenes well observed and 
well executed. It is curious that 
portraits, which occupy such a considerable 
place in the two great official salons, here 
are rather scarce, while there is an abund- 
ance of landscapes.” 

M. Thiebault-Sisson, itt Le Temps, also 
notes a certain stabilization. “That which 
especially strikes the visitor is the general 
increase in wisdom. Our young ones have 
ceased to devote themselves to symbolism, 
futurism, cubism, characterism, impressivn- 
ism. The ambitions of almost all are mod- 
est. They think only of interpreting nature 
scrupulously or lyrically; they no longer 
have the conceited idea of subjecting nature 
to laws and theories always arbitrary and 
often absurd. A wind of honesty and sin- 
cerity has blown over them.” 

But M. Paul Fierens, in the Journal des 
Débats, calls this exposition “neither better 
nor worse” than its predecessors. “That 
this kind of dictionary contains interesting 
items, no one will deny, but a good exposi- 
tion should be well arranged, like a book.” 

The note of stabilization becomes bou-- 
geoisation in the mind of M. René-Jean, in 
Comoedia. “Eccentricities are rare he 
A tone of solemnity and learnedness reigns 
over all. Fantasy is not at ease in the cold- 
ness of an official palace, and in this sol- 
emnity the old bearded faces of former 
revolutionaries and the smooth faces of the 
young ones seem equally satisfied.” 

Even the spectators have become middle- 
Class. M. Jean Berthollin reports in Le 
Gaulois some of his impressions. “This 
public lacks elegance. Masculine or femi- 
nine, it has come here in ordinary street 
‘dress. The expositions have ceased to mark 


Show Only 4,000 Works! 
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“What does that represent?” 


“T dont remember. 


at their periodic openings a parade of style. 
On the velvet seats, by preference near the 
Jarge oil stoves installed here and there, one 
sees people whom one, surprised to see them 


here, would rather expect to find enjoying 


their old age in some village square in the 


Getting Down to Figures 


“James Bone estimates that only 10,000 
persons of a population of some 46,000,000 
in England are actively interested in art, 
interested, that is, to the extent of buying 
paintings,” says H. K. F. in the Baltimore 
Sun. “Thirty thousand attend galleries reg- 
ularly, but do not hny paintings, he believes, 
while some 100,000 buy or see books on art. 

“Where do we stand in Baltimore? Last 
year approximately 30,000 persons attended 
the Museum of Art. The figure probably 
does not represent more than 5,000 indi- 
viduals. 

“At the very most there are not more 
than 5,000 persons in Maryland who would 
walk more than two blocks to see an art 
exhibition under the usual circumstances. 
If the exhibition were an exceptional one, 
or if there had been a good deal of adver- 
tising, the number might be greater. The 
potential market for art here numbers con- 
siderably under 1,000 and is possibly not 
more than 500. This does not include those 
who buy alleged paintings in art shops, as 
they buy wallpaper elsewhere.” 


It’s a long time since I did it.” 


—Raoul Guerin in Le Soir. 


provinces. O sad spectacle of the celluloid 
collar and the ready-tied cravat, you are im 
indication !” 

Possibly an indication, Jean, that present- 
day art is making acquaintances where it 


| will later seek friends. 


He Got a Legal Ruling 


An amusing story of how Haskell Cofhn, 
artist and husband of Frances Starr, the 
actress, got the best of an argument with 
a retired. justice of the United States su- 
preme court is told by the Chicago Evening 
Post. He was commissioned to paint the 
portrait of Justice Howry, and the picture 
had to conform with the others in the su- 
preme court gallery. But his honor didn’t 
like hands or feet in portraits, and he 
began to tell Coffin so. The painter list- 
ened and then said: 

“You came purposely to have your por- 
trait painted?” 

The judge admitted it. 

“Tf I presumed to tell you how to draw 
a brief in a technical legal matter, what 
would you think of me?” asked the artist. 

“Your point is well taken, young man,” 
said the aged jurist. “All objections are 
now dismissed.” 

And Justice Howry was as good as his 
word. 
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The Art Critic 


From twenty-five to thirty Sunday news- 
papers m the United States have pages, or 
columns, devoted to art, and almost as many 
evening newspapers have departments pre- 
sided over by critics appearing on stated 
days. 

This very naturally would lead one to 
say that the message of art 1s taken each 
week to many millions of people. But this 
as not so. No more than one-half of one 
per cent. of the readers of the newspapers 
having art pages peruse those pages—that 
is to say, no more than 1,000 persons out 
of 200,000 who buy a big Sunday newspa- 
per read its art criticisms. 

This 1s because only about one news- 
paper reader out of 200 ts the least bit in- 
terested m art. Estimating that one-fourth 
of the total population of the United States 
are entitled to be called newspaper readers, 
this would make 145,000 persons in the 
country genuinely interested im art. And 
that, one might say, is about right. 

But untold thousands of educated and in- 
telligent persons see the art pages in the 
newspapers and give them a hasty glance. 
And those art critics who write in a rou- 
tine sort of way, learnedly and dull, ever 
fail to win the attention of these lookers-in. 
They may fulfil part of a critic’s mission, 
that of evaluating art, but they most la- 
mentably fail to promote art appreciation. 

If the critics would devote part of their 
space to presenting those aspects of art 
that have what hard-boiled newspaper edi- 
tors call “human interest,’ it would not be 
long before the number of art lovers in the 
nation would be doubled and trebled. 


280,223 Persons See Exhibition 


The first exhibition of selected paintings 
by American artists at the California Pal- 
ace of the Legion of Honor, which opened 
on Nov. 14, 1926, closed at the end of Jan- 
uary. The number of persons who saw this 
rare collection of masterpieces, gathered 
here from all over the United States, was 
280,223. 


Manship’s Latest Sculpture Called Modern 


“Victory Overseas,’ by Paul Manship. 


A new note has appeared in the work 
of Paul Manship, protagonist of archaistic 
stylization in American sculpture, and this 
new note has caused the critic of the Detroit 
News to describe one of his latest concep- 
tions as “strongly modern in style and feel- 
ing.” 

The work in question is a war memorial 
in marble which will soon be placed on the 
landing of the main stairway of the Detroit 


Athletic Club. It is called “Victory Over- 
seas,” and is declared by the News to be “a 
work of great dignity and strength. The 
slightly stylized figure of Victory is shown 
in flight, sweeping across a conventionalized 
background indicating the sea. The design 
is one of the strongest of Manship’s con- 
ceptions, showing the fine feeling for form 
and finish which he displays in his more 
classical stibjects; but at the same time 
strongly modern in style and feeling.” 


Chicago’s Art Institute 


At the annual meeting of the Art Insti- 
tute of Chicago, presided over by Potter 
Palmer, it came out that the institution is 
suffering from a not unusual museum ail- 
ment, that is, that, while rich in bequests for 
the buying of art, it has not been provided 
with funds for current expenses. There- 
fore, plans were made for the raising of a 
$5,000,000 endowment fund for maintenance. 

The membership is now 15,461, and the 
attendance in 1926 more than 1,000,000. 


American Academy Shows 

Archer M. Huntington has given to the 
American Academy of Arts and Letters 
the sum of $100,000 to meet the cost of art 
exhibitions, which henceforth will be a reg- 
ular feature of the Academy’s activity. The 
Timothy Cole exhibition there will be fol- 
lowed, on March 1, by a Joseph Pennell 
exhibition. Later there will be a Childe 
Hassam exhibition. 


Wanted—a Gallery 


The thirty-sixth annual exhibition of the 
Society of Washington Artists, comprising 
77 paintings and 12 sculptures, in crowded 
quarters at the Corcoran Gallery, where 
room was made despite the permanent co!- 
lections, gave occasion to Ada Rainey, critic 
of the Post, to call upon the art lovers of 
the city to provide proper exhibition gal- 
leries. 

“Co-operation between art lovers and the’ 
Various groups of artists in the city is essen- 
tial if we would grow to be what we so 
earnestly desire, the art center of the com-. 
try,” she says. “There is no reason why 
this should not come about. We have here 
the nucleus for great art development. We 
have the collections of the National Gal- 
lery, the Corcoran, the Phillips, the Freer 
and the graphic collections in the Library of 
Congress. This is an excellent beginning. 
But to make our art vital there must be cur- 
rent exhibitions.” a 


re 


The Art of Sequestered Tyrol Refl 
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“Tyrolese Village,’ by Wiihelm Nicolaus Prachensky. 


Georg Jacob Wolf writes in Die Kunst 
about the Tyrolese art of painting. He 
recalls that Michael Pacher, a Tyrolese by 
birth, was one of the leading German artists 
at the end of the Middle Ages, whose paint- 
ings were of high importance to Germany’s 
artistic development, because he acted as an 
intermediate between North and South; and, 
furthermore, that Josef Anton Koch is the 
father of the younger German landscape 
painters. Then he goes on to say: 

“Franz Defregger, Mathias Schmid and 
Alois Gabl are known as the representatives 
of Tyrolese art. In speaking of them, one 


instinctively thinks of ‘Heimatkunst’. De- 
fregger girls with heavy hair-knots, joyous 
hunters, peasant boys and dairy maids, 
heroes of 1809, tourists and vacationists,— 
these are the figures which are connected 
with the art of Tyrolese painters. Today, 
of course, development has progressed, but 
not in a very slow and clarifying manner— 
as one would think because of the conser- 
vative character of these mountaineers—but 
quite to the contrary: everything that hap- 
pens in the great European art centers finds 
its echo in Tyrolese art. 

“After Impressionism had ended the 
genre-like objectivity of Defregger and his 
fellow painters, one could feel a strong in- 


ects Newest Tendencies 


“Lily,” by Ernst Nepo. 


clination to landscape. But it was not only 
the landscape of the Tyrolese which found 
artistic expression, but also the landscape of 
the plains country and the sea. With the 
end of Impressionism, one encountered the 
decorative method of color. 

“Innsbruck, the capital of the Tyrol has 
no academy of art and no expressed nor 
ossified artistic tradition, and that is the 
reason why Tyrolese art is touched freely 
by different artistic phases.” 

Of the Tyrolese artists who have reacted 
to modern influences Herr Wolf mentions 
Ernst Nepo and Nicolaus Prachensky, re- 
productions of whose works are herewith 
presented. 


“Clark’s Folly” 


“Clark’s Folly,” the Fifth Avenue man- 
sion built by the late Senator William A. 
Clark, copper king and art collector, has 
been sold and will be replaced by an apart- 
ment building, according to the New York 
Times. It cost $6,000,000 to build and 
brought less than $3,000,000. It has 121 
rooms, 31 baths, a theatre, swimming pool, 
four art galleries, and 26 servants’ rooms. 

This was not the only “folly” of Senator 
Clark, for in the early stages of his art col- 
lecting he was unmercifully cheated by un- 
scrupulous dealers. He bought fake after 
fake, both Barbizon and “old master.” The 
story has never been told by the subsidized 
art press, but some day it ought to be re- 
counted by someone knowing the exact 
facts. For years the inner circle has talked 
of it, in a whisper, for if spread it might 
ourt trade. 

Listening at last to semi-honest advisers, 
Senator Clark threw away, or turned back 
on dealers, scores of his bad pictures. Even 
as it is, the Corcoran Gallery in Washing- 
ton is faced with a most vexatious problem 
in exhibiting the very fine works in the 
ark collection and there are lots of them 
gether with those that “do not belong.” 
he Clark heirs, out of respect for Senator 


Clark’s memory, should give the Corcoran 
a free hand. 

The story has never been told in the sub- 
sidized press of exactly why the Metropol- 
itan Museum of Art, in New York, de- 
clined the Clark bequest, allowing the col- 
lection to go to the Corcoran by default. 
Nor has there been told certain scenes en- 
acted in dealers’ galleries in the final year 
of Senator Clark’s life, after his early expe- 
riences had preyed upon his mind for many 
years. 


Guy Lowell Is Dead 


Guy Lowell, famous Boston architect, 
whose last notable achievement was the 
colossal $30,000,000 county court house in 
New York, to be opened February 17, is 
dead. He was a cousin of President Lowell 
of Harvard, and the son of the late Edward 
J. Lowell of Boston, a first cousin of James 
Russell Lowell. 

Guy Lowell was 56 years old, and began 
the practice of his profession, after a long 
preparatory career, in 1900. He has de- 
signed many important buildings, among 
them the Boston Museum of Art and the 
private residences of C. K. G. Billings, Paul 
D. Cravath, Clarence H. Mackay and Harry 
Payne Whitney. He designed the gardens 
of the elder J. Pierpont Morgan, Andrew 
Carnegie and the Piping Rock Club. 


“Doctors of Art” 


Readers of Tue Art Dicest know by this 
time that everybody in England is an artist 
—especially the postal employes and the 
army officers, who have held big exhibi- 
tions—and should be prepared to hear that 
the picture painting movement has spread 
to America. One reads in the New York 
Times that “sculpture, paintings in oils and 
water colors, wood carvings and etchings by 
physicians and surgeons, will be exhibited it 
the Academy of Medicine from March 1 to 
March 15. It will be the first display of iis 
kind ever held in America.” 

Then follows a list that includes Dr. R. 
Tait McKenzie, professor of anatomy at the 
University of Pennsylvania; Dr. F. T. 
Cotton, famous Boston surgeon, who is a 
painter; Dr. Hermann Fischer, of New 
York, etcher; Dr. I. Seth Hirsch, X-ray 
specialist, of New York, sculptor; Dr. 
Henry S. Patterson, president of the New 
York County Medical Society, water color- 
ist; Dr. Percy Friedman, ophthalmologist, 
of New York, etcher in dry point; Dr. 
Leigh H. Hunt, of New York, etcher, and 
several others. 

“The hands that hold delicate instruments 
and use them skillfully,’ Dr. Hirsch is 
quoted as saying, “quite naturally, I think, 
pick up the pencil, crayon and brush or mold 
limbs in clay.” 
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The Flemish Show 


Tre Art Dicest gets seven London news- 
papers, and it promised, if any of them 
showed the same bad taste as all the Amer-~ 
ican newspapers and put $50,000,000” in the 
headlines of their accounts of the great 
Flemish exhibition at the Royal Academy in 
London, it would say so. Well, the Daiiy 
Mail and the Daily Express did it— 
“£10,000,000” in big type—but such papers 
as the Times, the Telegraph, and the W est- 
minster Gazette did not. 

The New York Herald Tribune was not 
content to quote from the scholarly accounts 
of the London critics, but sent its own Mr. 
Royal Cortissoz to England to “cover the 
show.” “I have never seen so dazzling an 
array dedicated to one school,” he wrote, and 
again: “The whole history of a school is 
writ large upon these walls, and for a stu- 
dent the occasion is unique. It exposes in 
splendor the traits of a race of painters com- 
parable to the Renaissance Italians in devo- 
tional passion and distinctive in its realistic 
force. The genius of Flanders shines forth 
and makes the exhibition cne worth crossing 
the Atlantic twice to see.” 

The most satisfying account of the exhi- 
bition to reach THE Art Dicest is that ot 
Mr. Frank Rutter in the London Sunday 
Times. The following three paragraphs are 
quoted from his introduction : 

“Where the Flemish primitives differ from 
the early Italian pamters is not only in their 
precocious mastery oi the technique of oil 
painting, but m the very character of their 
art, which has a sturdy Northern indepen- 
dence, a homely domestic touch, and a curi- 
ous intimacy which must endear their work 
to people of our race and age. Never before 
has the glory of Flemish art been so fully 
revealed to us as at the great exhibition at 
Burlington House, an exhibition which rivals 
the historic Toison d’Or Exposition of 1907 
in its assemblage of primitive paintings and 
surpasses that collection in its scope, which 
ranges from 1400 to 1900. 

“While special gratitude must be expressed 
to the Austrian government for its gener- 
osity in lending us the magnificent series of 
Flemish tapestries from Schonbrun, never 
exhibited abroad before, which are an out- 
standing feature of the exhibition, equal 
thanks are due to four other governments— 
Belgium, Denmark, France, and Hungary— 
for precious loans, and to a group of Amer- 
ican collectors who have had the courage 
and good will to let their possessions re-cross 
the Atlantic. Of the loans from our fellow- 
countrymen, for which we are no less grate- 
ful, it must suffice to say that they prove 
how exceeding rich—despite senseless chat- 
ter—the private collections of Britain still 
are in the old masters of the highest rarity 
and worth. 

“So far as possible, the four hundred pic- 
tures which occupy nine of the Academy 
galleries have been hung in chronological 
order, and while this was obviously the right 
thing to do from an educational standpoint, 
the method has this disadvantage—that we 
begin with the best and progress to the 
worst. No competent judge of art can pos- 
sibly deny that, both as regards conception 
and execution, it is the first room that main- 
tains the highest level. In order to empha- 
size the astounding achievements of the 
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Flemings, it is well to remind ourselves that 
Jan Van Eyck was born a year or two before 
Fra Angelico, and Roger Van der Weyden 
was about twenty when Benozzo Gozzoli 
was born.” 

In the midst of his scholarly review of 
the work of the great primitives, Mr. Rut- 
ter devotes this paragrapn to some of the 
loans from America: 

“The tragic intensity and power of Roger 
Van der Weyden as a religious painter are 
now universally acknowledged, and the par- 
ticular revelation of this exhibition is his 
varied mastery of portraiture. This is where 
the loans from the United States are of in- 
estimable value. Nothing could be more 
exquisite in its grace, clarity and clean pre- 
cision of line than the ‘Portrait of a Lady,’ 
lent by the Hon. Andrew W. Mellon. With 
this we may contrast the entirely different 
but equally masterly ‘Portrait of an Elderly 
Woman,’ lent by Mr. John D. Rockefeller, 
Jr.; while many good judges maintain Van 
der Weyden’s supreme achievement in por- 
traiture to be his ‘Lionello d’Este,’ lent by 
Col. Michael Friedsam.” 

To pass from the primitives to the gallery 
occupied by the seventeenth century masters 
“is to enter another world,” says Mr. Rut- 
ter, “and no visitor with sensibility can 
doubt for a moment that it is a world on a 
lower level, mentally and emotionally. The 
corporeal opulence of Rubens, and the 
worldly elegance of Van Dyck are poor sub- 
stitutes for the religious fervor and clean- 
hewn craftsmanship of the primitives. . . . 
I confess that I can hardly bear to look at 
any of them immediately after gazing on 
the primitives. It is too much like being 
dashed from heaven to earth. In pursuing 
the illusion of reality, precious ideals were 
lost.” 

Of the two galleries filled with nineteenth 
century Belgian paintings the critic refused 
to write in the same article. “It was court- 
ing disaster,” he says, “to include modern 
works in the same exhibition with the primi- 
tives, for if after them even the giants of 
the seventeenth century fall flat, to pursue 
the history of painting further inevitably 
suggests Facilis descensus Averm,” 


Mezquite Excoriates “Isms” 


Lopez Mezquite, famous painter from 
Granada, during his recent tour of North 
America was not able to escape being in- 
terviewed says El Universal Ilustrado 
(Mexico City). 

“There is no need to apply metaphysics 
to art,” he is quoted as saying; “and art 
must be sincere, spontaneous and contain 
the essential quality, emotion. Whoever 
does not depict the truth of what exists is 
no artist. All those absurdities of cubism 
and futurism, all those expanded figures and 
trigonometric landscapes, which we _ see 
daily in the expositions, might well be any- 
thing,—science, if you will, but never art. 

“As a general rule all these exhibitions 
of ‘isms’ are only a proof of inability. It 
is so difficult to surpass artistic traditions 
that those who cannot surpass, or even 
equal them, use such extravagant methods 
to attract attention. And it is evident that, 
as they themselves do not understand what 
they paint, they must write texts and more 
texts of explanation in order that the public 
may have a glimmering of what they in- 
tended to paint. Real art does not need ex- 
planation—it defines itself, it convinces by 
itself.” 


A Hearn Protest i 


In the New York Herald Tribune Charles 
Downing Lay attacks the administration of 
the Hearn fund by the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art and deplores the poor representation 
of the museum in works by living Amer- 
ican painters. The Hearn fund, he says, 
“was established in 1906 and provides that 
the yearly income from $250,000 be spent 
for pictures by American artists, to be added 
to the museum collection. During Mr, 
Hearn’s lifetime the American collection in- 
creased rapidly to the number of seventy- 
three works, but since his death in 1908 only 
a few American pictures (not more than 
fifteen to twenty) have been bought, and the 
pictures which have heen bought do not rep- 
resent modern tendencies in American art. 

“Glackens, Luks and Sloan have lately 
entered the collection and with good pic- 
tures, but there is practically nothing by the 
artists who have appeared since these men 
developed their styles. So far as one can 
judge from the Hearn collection, American 
art might have ceased in 1913. 

During all the years that the Hearn Fund 
has been available, other collectors have 
been busy buying the work of impurtant mer 
as soon as it is finished and making inspiring 
groups of paintings. The Phillips Memo- 
rial in Washington, for instance, has ac- 
quired since 1918 227 pictures by 84 Amer- 
ican painters, of whom only ten are dead. 

“Frazier, McFee, Halpert, Hartley, Hig. 
gins and Hopper are unrepresented in the 
Hearn Collection and there is only a youth. 
ful work by such a popular painter a: 
Speicher. Names as well known as those 0! 
Du Bois, Kroll, O’Keefe, Driggs, Brook 
Sheeler, Tucker, Tack, Sterne, Meyers 
Davies, Beal, Weber, Zorach, Lawson, Dick. 
inson and Kent are absent or represented i! 
a way which cannot be regarded as satisfac 
tory by any unprejudiced student of contem: 
porary painting. | 

“Ryder died in 1917 and the trustees hac 
four years before his death to buy from hin 
at ridiculously low prices a collection the 
would have been today of enormous valu 
and would have made the Metropolitan thi 
one place in the world to see Ryder, and th 
same story can be told of Twachtman, Weir 
Chase, Prendergast and Bellows. 

“Friends of the museum, hurt by its weak 
ness in modern painting, have frequentl: 
loaned or given pictures which they fel 
should be in the collection, while the incom: 
of the Hearn Fund remains unspent. 

“The frustration of Mr. Hearn’s wishes 1 
a curious circumstance which must maki 
other would-be benefactors hesitate. It 1 
evident that he wished his collection to grov 
in richness and importance with the years 
He might well have hoped that it would bi 
the largest and best collection of America! 
pictures in the country, but it has change 
littie since his death, and it has been out 
stripped by others who have bought the pi- 
tures which should be in his collection, bu 
which can never be secured.” 


Cinema for Art Classes 4 


Several art schools in Berlin are abou 
to use slow motion pictures in their classes 
following a recommendation made by thi 
well-known German painter, Max Slevog 
says the Christian Science Monitor. Film 
of this kind are the best and _ practicall 
the only means, in the opinion of Profes 
sor Slevogt, to enable art students to stud) 
and understand the movement of the limb: 


“Jackson Square, New Orleans,” by Caroline Speare. 


EF. W. ‘Coburn, critic of the Herald, 
played a pretty mean trick on the new Bos- 
ton Society of Independent Artists, by con- 
stituting himself a jury and going through 
their juryless and prizeless first exhibition 
and making a substantial list of “awards.” 
“Such awarding may be anathema to true 
and orthodox independents,” says Mr. Co- 
burn, “but when one is already in bad with 
them, let us not fear to be in worse. Espe- 
cially as the medals and money herewith 
awarded are only imaginary.” 

The “jury” then announced that it had 
“ananimously awarded the first prize of 
$2000 and a gold medal (imaginary) to 
Charles Hopkinson for his ‘Autumn Land- 
scape. Here is a canvas which has both 
beauty and professional competence. It is 
exalted and imaginative. 

“For a second prize of $1500 and a silver 
medal (imaginary), the one-man jury of 
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Boston Has a Very Superior Sort of Independent Show 


Sonaesua Tae 


award, squinting around the gallery, finally 
settled upon Robert Henri’s ‘Portrait of a 
Little Girl,’ 

“A third prize, $1000 and a bronze medal 
(still imaginary), is awarded to a less well 
known exhibitor, A. B. Austin, Jr., for “Sta. 
Maria della Salute,’ a very charming draw- 
ing made in a quite individual, if somewhat 
dry, manner. 

“Honorable mention, also imaginary, have 
been assigned to Guy Pene du Bois for his 
‘Waiting Room, French Railway Station,’ 
an expressive, if somewhat mannered, 
work; to Marion Monks Chase for her 
quite calligraphic ‘Rafes Chasm,’ and to 
Lester G. Hornby for ‘Old Turkish House, 
Sarajevo.’ 

“A leather medal, also imaginary, might 
be granted to the painter of ‘Cats,’ a work 
which should be labeled ‘Suffering Cats!’ 

“This is, frankly, an exhibition which, 


“Valley of the Chevreuse,’ by Guy Pene du Bors. 


along with many meritorious works, con- 
tains much that is commonplace and stupid. 
It has given opportunity to some people 
to exhibit who, from a professional view- 
point, have no right to exhibit anywhere.” 

Harley Perkins, in the Transcript, called 
the show “one of the leading art events of 
recent seasons with a goodly number of 
very able achievements pricking through 
the rift of mediocre and nondescript offer- 
ings and on the whole expressing a robust 
vitality which is apt to be lacking in a for- 
mal show.” 

Anyway, thought Mr. Perkins, even if the 
display was wild in spots it was a superior 
sort of wildness, worthy of Boston. “It is 
in keeping with Boston seriousness,’ he 
proudly says, “that there are none of the 
practical joke exhibits, like a cake of soap 
nailed to a board, which have sometimes 
appeared in shows held under similar con- 
ditions in New York.” 


“Good Morning, Sun!” 


~ “Good-morning, Sun!” “To the Rising 
Sun,” “Morning Sunshine,” “Sails in Sun- 
shine,” “Spring Sunshine,” “Reflections of 
the Sun,” “May Sunshine,” “Sunshine on 
‘the Boats,” “Hymn to the Sun,” “Prayer 
to the Sun,’—these are some of the titles 
noted by M. Leon Gosset, in Le Figaro 
- Artistique, in the catalog of paintings by 
Louis Pastour exhibited recently at the 
Galeries E. Lambert, Paris. “It is indeed,” 
M. Gosset says, “the Dionysiac exaltation of 
light and color.” 

“Louis Pastour is from the South, that 
| needs no emphasizing. But it is not without 
‘interest to note that the Southerner, in whom 
ngs all the light gaiety of his country, has 
‘known, has questioned, has studied under 
ther skies. He has given close attention 
the Flemish primitives. He has lived 
and painted in Belgium. He has spent some 
time in Lille. He has gone through most 
f the French provinces. He has gone also 
) Cairo and Morocco. This son of the 
mn has tried to catch the different tricks 


of the marvellous magician, and it is withour 
doubt the secret of his mastery. 

“Louis Pastour has had no master. Puzil 
of the Ecole des Arts Decoratifs, he learned 
there simply design. As painter he has 
formed himself in the presence of nature. 
He first practiced divisionism, studying the 
landscape with a prism. Then, after having 
applied himself to decomposing, he applied 
himself to recomposing, painting with a fat 
brush, not avoiding the danger of a clashing 
of colors.” 


A Spanish Wanderer Returns 


According to La Prensa, of New York, the 
Spanish painter, Luis Graner, now 74 years 
old, has returned to New York to remain. 
“His figure,” says the newspaper, “has been 
a well known one, due not only to his work, 
but to his romantic life as a- wandering bo- 
hemian, who has set foot in thousands of 
towns and has portrayed in his canvases a 
hundred skies. The venerable painter re- 
turns from Brazil to establish his tent once 
more amid the noise of the modern Babel.” 


A Bit of Democracy 


Two famous British painters, Richard 
Jack and G. Fiddes Watt, recently helped a 
pavement artist in Kensington fill his hat 
with pennies, says the Christian Science 
Monitor. The artist was laboriously at work 
ornamenting the sidewalk with crayon 
drawings. A big man came by and looked 
critically at the sketch in hand, which hap- 
pened to be of a scroll. 

“Could you do it better, governor?” asked 
the man, who had recognized the profession- 
al glance. “If so, carry on and help yourself 
to my tools.” A moment later the big man 
was on his knees improving what had been 
done. Another well-dressed stranger passed 
by, and seeing the first said: “Hallo, Jack, 
got a new job?” “I’m showing our friend 
kere how to do scrolls,” was the reply. “Let 
me show you how,” was the retort. 

Presently both strangers were at work 
turning out such scrolls as no pavement 
artist had ever dreamed of attempting. When 
these were completed introductions followed 
and the sidewalk Velasquez learned the 
names of his distinguished helpers. 
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A Sense of Humor 


Tackles a Problem 


“BUT THE SHEER INTELLECTUALITY OF IT!” 


A somewhat broad, but extremely delicious, satire’ on modernist art by Rollin Kirby, 
cartoonist of the New York World. Reproduced by permission of the World. 


Revolt 
[Concluded from page 1] 


to aid their modernist brethren by boycot- 
ting the show. 

Perhaps an added reason for their action 
is to be found in their dislike of the lan- 
guage used by Mr. Patigian in his letter, 
which says in part: 

“We agree with those who have sent the 
letter of protest that ‘freedom of thought is 
in all things essential for the life and growth 
of art. However, the line must be drawn 
somewhere as to what is art and what is not 
art. 

“For the sake of argument, if some sur- 
geons claiming to be modernists in their 
profession performed a mastoid operation 
by cutting off the patient’s head, they would 
be sent to jail or to an insane asylum. Or 
if a cook, claiming modern methods, pre- 
pared his salad dressing with castor oil and 
benzine, he would be declared a lunatic. We 
find that some of the methods followed by 
some of the so-called modernists, futurists 
and cubists are practically as abnormal and 
out of reason as the hypothetical compari- 
sons above. 

“We are not prejudiced against any school 
of art provided the work produced by the 
school proves the essential foundation of 
artistic principles and training. We are 
opposed, however, to exhibiting in the club 
visionary horrors which offend the eye and 
shock the intellect. Such works the present 
committee cannot accept, any more than a 
lover of music can tolerate the din and 


clatter of a boiler factory offered him as a 
symphonic poem. 

“You have said that the standards of art 
are changing from time to time. Correct! 
But we insist that truth and the laws of 
nature cannot change.” 

A member of the famous old club, writ- 
ing to THe Art Dicest, says: “The trouble 
with the club is that it has gone stale. It 
has grown so enormously large that the 
artistic element is completely overshadowed 
by the butter-and-egg men that have gotten 
in, one way and another, and who are neces- 
sary, I suppose, to support it.” 

The San Francisco Bulletin editorially 
points out that the club, being private, has 
“a right to please itself in the matter of 
exhibitions,” but adds: “As a club it is 
immune to criticism, but to claim immunity 
is to abandon any claim to responsible lead- 
ership in the art life of the community.” 

Then the Bulletin crowns the whole inci- 


| dent by saying: 


“The more violent the controversy the 
better for San Francisco. Where there are 
no art fights there are no artists. 

“To the end of aesthetic time there will 
be heated debate on what is art. The point 
has been disputed over thousands of years 
and that most vigorously when art was 
inost alive. 

“Not every new form of art arrived to 
stay, but every new arrival had to fight 
against conservative opposition. Often 
the rebel of one day became the conserva- 
tive of the next and as opposed to the new- 
comer as he had been opposed by others.” 


Ree Te sy 


$270,000 


A new American auction record was set 
in the dispersal at the American Art Gal-_ 
leries, in New York, of the art collection 
of the late Charles Chauncey Stillman, 
when Sir Joseph Duveen paid $270,000 for 
Rembrandt’s late period portrait of his son, 
entitled “Titus in an Armchair.” Duveen 
Brothers are said once to have sold the pic- 
ture for $105,000. It hung in the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art since 1921 with 
thirteen other paintings loaned from the 
Stillman collection. 

The thirty-seven paintings in the Stillman 
collection brought $716,950. Fifteen of 
them brought more than $10,000 each: 


Rembrandt — “The Evangelist”; John 

Ringling - $78,000 
Murillo—*Madonna and Child”; ‘Walpole 

Galleries: ‘3v..... ates s ace eee ene 50,000 
Pontormo — “A Halberdier’; Walpole 

Galleries * = «<5. < ss suctaxe Date istelonensie ea eoieietere 37,000 
Daumier — “Le Repos des eee 

ques’; Wilderstein ie 34,000 
Corot—“‘L,’Odalisque Sicilienne”’: : esi Ros- 

enberg & Co, “2. ccmet seein teeta 30,000 
Moroni—*Portrait of Lodovico Madruz- 

zo’; Art Inetitute of Chicago... =... 22,000 
II Francia—‘Saint Barbara”; Hugh J. 

Jamieson les Satie’ ln cola tal g¥alsaete rellatetateeeaeetaren ate 21,000 
Moroni — ‘ ‘Portrait of Gian Frederico 

Madruzzo”’; M. Knoedler & Co...... 20,000 
Nattier hemes Blondel de Gagny’; 

Nattier « s ../c:5/ scsi cranetele enetaeteneteeeiatetete 16,500 
Di Credi—*Portrait of a “Man” a [Beal et 

Fitzgerald  .cvccisctslo ere ale etelereraieretaierets 16,000 
Moroni—‘‘Portrait of a Young Prince 

of the Este Family”; W. H. Henry.. 15,000 
Ingress—“‘Portrait de Madame Cave”; 

Pe Rosenberg & Cow eid see eee 13,000 
Tiepolo—‘Madonna and Child”; A. J. 

Roeblet ss. 6.3 aoe etre ete arene nrc 12,000 
Gianpietrino — “Virgin ‘and | Child with 

Pomegranate’; J. Hi Wagner... 11,000 
Mauve — “Landscape with Figure and 

Sheep’; J. -B:ciPitzpatucleterecee eet 11,000 


Sir Joseph Duveen set a new world auc- 
tion record in London last December, it will 
be remembered, when he paid $388,500 for 
Lawrence’s “Pinkie.” — 


Indiana and Illinois 


The annual exhibition by Chicago artists 
at the Art Institute and the annual Hoosier 
salon at the Marshall Field galleries were 
held this year simultaneously, and this led 
to comparisons. After calling attention to 
the greater continuity between Indiana’s 
new and its old art, Marguerite B. Wil- 
liams said in the News: 

“If we could place side by side the best 
work of the landscape painters of Indiana 
and of Chicago, I believe it would be found 
that, though the Chicago artists might out- 
strip the Indiana artists in technical clever- 
ness, the Hoosier artists have that freer, 
less untrammeled spirit of the true artist. 

“Looking in at the Art Institute show 
first one finds the keynote of cautious con- 
servatism which characterizes the whole 
show in the picture given the place of honor 
in the first gallery, Anna Lou Matthews’ 
‘Charity’—the mother with babe and little 
girl who clasps the hand of a wrinkle-faced 
old woman. In like manner does 
the Art Institute seem to play safe with the 
tried and true in most of the other pictures. 

“To turn to the Hoosier salon one finds 
there about every stage of the development 
of the native Hoosier landscape begun by 
the late T. C. Steele and William Forsyth 
and brought to such a high state of perfec- 
tion in more recent years by Clifton 
Wheeler, as leader, and a group of younger 
men following in his trail. This is the one 
great achievement of the Hoosier artisi3, one 
which, I fancy, has gained strength by its 
gradual growth and isolation from other 
groups and schools, but more particularly ‘ 
by its separation faaeh the meretricious taint 
of advertising art.” 


Mg 
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Duret Is Gone 


Less than two months after the death of 
Claude Monet, the great Impressionist, has 
come that of Theodore Duret, the art critic 
who was the leading and most persistent 
defender and supporter of Monet and his 
friends. He was born in Saintes in 1838, 
was educated at La Rochelle and spent 
some of his youth in Germany, later going 
to Paris, where he founded La Tribune, an 
organ of opposition to the Second Empire. 
However, following a trip to the Far East 
with Cernuschi, he devoted himself to the 
study of contemporary art. 

His first meeting with Manet, leading to 
other important contacts, is thus referred to 
by M. Thiébault-Sisson in Le Temps: “At 
about 1866, he was mixed up with business 
as well as politics, and traveled over much 
of Europe on business matters. Stopping at 
a hotel in Madrid, he met Manet, who was 
touring Spain in a dilettante fashion. The 
two men took to each other. Returning to 
Paris, he became a constant visitor to 
Manet’s studio. He there became acquainted 
with all the friends of the master, he lived 
their life, and, when the heroic times began, 
he became, in a series of very short arti- 
cles, the interpreter of their feelings and 
their theories to the public. Later collected 
in a volume entitled ‘Critique d’Avant- 
Garde,’ these little by little broke through 
.the general indifference.” 

Two of his books, widely separated in 
time, are noted by M. René-Jean, in Comoe- 
dia: “In 1878 he published a pamphlet en- 
titled, ‘Peintres Impressionnistes,’ devoted 
to Claude Monet, Renoir, Pissarro, Sisley 
and Berthe Morisot, showing their relation- 
ship to Corot, Courbet and Manet, and op- 
posing himself to the injurious criticisms 
which called them ‘communards.’ 

“Tn 1906 appeared his ‘Histoire de Pein- 
tres Impressionnistes,’ devoted to those al- 
ready studied in his pamphlet, with the ad- 
dition of Guillaumin and Cezanne.” 

Duret’s close and easy relationship with 
the painters about whom he wrote is sug- 
gested in various notes and letters quoted in 
an article by M. Charles Leger in the literary 
supplement of Le Figaro. For instance, a 
brief message from Renoir, scribbled on a 
chance piece of paper: “I shall be at home 
tomorrow, Friday, Saturday and Monday in 
the afternoon. In any case, you can always 
get the key from the concierge.” 

M. Leger says: “The services rendered by 
Duret to French art are incalculable. His 
books, his studies, written in a style clean, 
natural, precise, have been translated into 
several languages and often reprinted.” 

In his later years Duret tended to with- 
draw from the world, even from his beloved 
boulevards of Paris. M. René-Jean re- 
‘marks: “It seems as though those eyes, 
fascinated by the pictorial revelations which 
his friends and contemporaries had brought, 
no longer cared to see the works of their 
disciples or of their direct successors. 
‘Theodore Duret, little by little, lost interest 
in the more recent tendencies. He himself 
confessed that he no longer understood 

hem. That grand: old man with the far 
~ look, whom one used to meet sometimes on 
the boulevards, elegant with his white beard, 
seemed to live with his memories.” 


A Mean Thing to Do 
“How did you cure your, wife of the 
intique craze?” 
“Oh—I just gave her a 1907 model motor- 
ist”? —London Passing Show. 


A Torch That Is Tossed to Other Hands 


“Portrait in Wood,’ 


One glory that has accrued to Germany 
since the World War has been won by 
her sculptors in wood. An exhibition of 
wood sculpture has recently been held by 
the Art Center, New York. It is a singu- 
larly expressive medium, but one to which 
native born Americans have not been at- 
tracted. Note, for instance, the names 
of the artists contributing to the Art Cen- 
ter exhibition, quoted from the Art Center 
Bulletin: Ivan Mestrovic, Sergei Konen- 
kov, William Zorach, Gleb Derujinsky, 
Robert Laurent, Simon Moselsio, Aimone 
Brangier Boas, Trygve Hammer, S. Soud- 


Sit Down, Leonardo! 


Sir William Orpen has found, and pur- 
chased, a painting by the late John Singer 
Sargent, which, he declares, in an interview 
in the London Daily Mail, to be greater 
than the “Mona Lisa.” It is of a Spanish 
peasant woman, apparently painted twenty- 
five years ago, and there is said to be “some- 
thing pensive about the face, a curious ex- 
pression which is far more arresting than 
the mysterious, perhaps cynical, perhaps bit- 
ter, twist of the lips of the Mona Lisa.” 

“I had never heard of this picture,” Sir 
William said. “I bought it- for a consider- 
able sum from a Bond street dealer, but I 
would not part with it unless I were 
tempted by a stupendous offer. It is some- 
thing of a mystery portrait, for it has not 
been called anything, and, as far as I know, 


by Serget Konenkov 


binine, Woldemar annus, Alexandre 
Blazys, Concetta Scaravaglione, George 
‘Bolin, Alexander Archipenko. 

Not one Anglo-Saxon name. And yet 


who could carve wood better than the An- 
glo-Saxon of six centuries ago? Whoever 
has read William Morris’ “A Dream of 
John Ball” can forget the tribute paid to 
those old English carvers? 

The work of the Russian, Sergei Konen- 
kov, reproduced above, by its purity and 
its beauty, should appeal to American art 
lovers. For who, in all things, are closer 
akin that the Russian and the American? 


has not been heard of before. Da Vinci’s 
Mona Lisa is as nothing compared to this 
masterpiece. It is my greatest possession.” 

Sir William is not Scotch. He is Irish. 


Admiration 


A story is told of one of our artists in a 
summer colony who, while he painted, was 
watched by one of the natives with great 
interest, says the Macbeth Gallery Art 


Notes. 

Finally he could hold back his admiration 
no longer: 

“Gosh—it must be hard enough to paint 
when you've got something to paint; but 
when you ain’t got nothing to paint and 
paint it, it’s wonderful!” 
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Detroit Acquires a Chardin “Harmony” 


“The Rabbit,’ 


The Detroit Institute of Arts has pur- 
chased a great Chardin (1699-1779), a still 
life known as “The Rabbit.” It is en- 
tirely typical of the gentle virtuosity of the 
French master. The museum’s Bulletin 
says in part: 

“The word that comes most quickly 
mind in studying a canvas by Chardin is 
the word ‘harmony.’ We feel that he has 
combined every element in painting, as 
only the really great masters are able to 
do, in such a way as to produce a perfect 
unity in effect. His expressive, sensitive 
drawing is so tempered with light and 
color as to be unobtrusive and subservient 
to the general plastic form; the rich tones 
of his palette, often daringly juxtaposed, 
never offend our sensibilities, but blend 
with each other in such a way as to pro- 
duce a perfect harmony of effect; the un- 


4 


iO 


The English in America 


Baltimore simultaneously had exhibitions 


by two English artists, Laura Knight and | 


Charles R. Sims. H. K. F., the critic of the 
Sun, is an Englishman, and that makes the 
comparative criticism appearing in that 
paper all the more interesting. After say- 
ing that Laura Knight is “an authentic 
artist, and this fact means a great deal 
these days, when there are so few artists 
and so many making a living by selling 
paintings,’ he springs a “for instance” as 
follows: 

“Taura Knight, for instance, is much more 
of an artist than Charles R. Sims, whose 
water colors are showing at the Museum of 
Art this week. Mr. Sims may be a more 
accomplished virtuoso, but at best he can 
only sing of life with a lyric lilt that is 


often false and too often becomes as monot- | 


onous as some of Swinburne’s poems. It is 


by Chardin 


expected notes, while adding greatly to the 
compositional variety, do not detract from 
the unity of design; and his lighting, while 
forming an important element in the gen- 
eral structural effect, is never dramatic or 
over-accentuated, as in so many of the 
canvases of his Dutch predecessors, vut 
forms an effective and subtle design in it- 
self which reinforces the general design of 


| the composition as a whole. 


“But greater than all Chardin’s technical 
perfections, is the feeling in all his work, 
evidenced as much in his still lifes as in his 
genre subjects, for in them all there is a 
caressing quality in the very pigment of 
his canvases that vivifies everything he 
touches, evoking a sympathetic response in 
ourselves and making us realize how sin- 
cere he was in his rebuke to a fellow artist 
when he said, ‘An artist makes use of 
color, but paints with feeling!” 


as if Sims has lost himself in a sea of 
technique. 

“But Laura Knight never loses her way, 
and, most important, does not become mo- 
notonous. One reason is that her appeal is 
emotional rather than intellectual, but it is 
the happy ordered emotionalism of a Morris 
dance; and if she does not peer very deeply 
into the heart of things, that does not mean 
her work has no significance.” 


Find a Rubens in Ukrainia 

In the church of the Ukranian village of 
Slavhorodok, near Kharkov, which some 
years ago belonged to the prince of Golicyn, 
a picture has been discovered which shows 
the Lord on a straw couch and which, ac- 
cording to connoisseurs, is a work of Ru- 
bens. The picture is pronounced to be a 
sketch for the master’s great triptych now 
in the museum of Antwerp. 


Monet’s Niche 


As the date of Claude Monet’s death re 5 | 
cedes, the outlines of his figure as it “oe 
appear in history grow more distinct. 
is, of course, still too early for a final a . 
praisal—perhaps it is always too early fore 
that—but the later writings in Paris 
periodicals naturally give a somewhat more — 
considered view than could the first news-— - 
paper notices. E 

One of the chief threads running theowem : 
ithe commentary has to do with Mone+’s 
lack of doctrine or deliberately chosen prin- 
ciple, his direct following of his instincts. 
M. Thiébault-Sisson, continuing his remin-— 
iscenses of Monet in Le Temps, quotes the — 
painter as having said to him, in connection — 
with his painting of the Mill and Cathedral 
series: “It is thus that one discovers the 
new without wishing to, and that is much 
hetter. Theories erected in advance, like 
scaffolding, are a misfortune for painting 
and painters. Nature, when one submits 
to her fully, is the most perspicacious of 
guides, but when she declares herself _ 
against you, all is said. One does not strug-— 
gle with her.” : 

Almost as an echo, M. Camille Mauclaiaa 
in the Mercure de France, says: “Claude 
Monet did not make theories nor form — 
pupils any more than he‘ invented Impres-_ 
sionism.’ He possessed an eye of mar-— 
vellous subtlety, he adored nature, he spent 
his life in expressing that which has eye 
discovered—but also that which his emotion, 
his feeling found there.” And M. Georges 
Grappe, curator of the Musée Rodin, in an _ 
issue of L’Art Vivant, devoted to Monet, 
says: “The master of Giverny was never a . 
doctrinaire. Nobody could have — 
been less dogmatic by temperament and 
education than this painter-born,” who, in — 
devoting himself to landscape, “simply did 
that which he considered to be good sense.” — 
And M. Robert Rey, associate curator 7f 
the Musée du Luxembourg, in the same 
periodical, after noting the slightness of — 
the bond connecting the Impressionists, says: 
“Claude Monet himself, during almost all 
his life, gave the exdneple of a singular 
indifference to theories. . An absence — 
of doctrine erected into a doctrine yet be- 
comes a doctrine. And it is from the mo- 
ment when Claude Monet adopted it that 
his work, in my opinion, began to be no ~ 
longer so pure. Before, he had made un- 
forgettable pictures. Afterward, he made — 
superb Monets.” 

Here and there one finds, as in M. Reys 
remarks, a note of hostility; similarly when 
J. E. Blanche, in L’Art Vivant, complains 
of Monet’s popularity as resulting from 4 
decline in his power and remarks: “If, 
Florida, you ask a citizen of even a ietle 
education what great French names are 
known there he will answer: ‘Pasteur, 
Rodin, Rostand, Massenet, Sarah Bern- 
hardt’ ‘A painter?’ ‘Claude Monet.’ ” 4q 

Some of this lack of sympathy M. Mau- 
clair attributes to lack of opportunity 
among the younger generation of French 
critics to really know Monet’s work. 
“When I see sometimes, in the young re- 
views of art, polite, but somewhat shar 
references to the inconsistency of that art 
sacrificing everything to the deification 
the reflections, I ask myself whether tho 
critics know the work in its entirety. 
fear not, and that is in no way the 
fault. For forty years I have followed it 
with passion, and I have seen three-fourt 
of these masterpieces ‘depart to foreigt 
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ands. Foolishness, carelessness, has al- 
Jowed that irreparable exodus. That which 
‘the National Gallery did for Turner, no 
one has done for the French Turner.” 

Certain technical characteristics of Monet 

may be said to have grown out of his at- 
titude toward Nature. M. Pierre Cour- 
thion, in Le Revue Hebdomadaire, says: 
“Monet did not make a synthesis of the 
sensations offered in order to give us a 
morning that should be all the mornings, 
an evening that should be every sort of 
evening at once, a sun that should be no 
more northern than southern. That precise 
eye saw the nuances, caught the most deli- 
cate and most fleeting phenomena. 
For him each moment has its tones, each 
month its foliage, each season its light. 
.. There is a point where the painter 
gives himself entirely, a sign where Claude 
Monet reveals himself through his vision 
ever new and his admirable technique, and 
that point is the stroke. The stroke 
with Monet plays in painting the same role 
as the word in the poetry of Mallarmé and 
the note in the music of Debussy.” 

In reading now the various appreciations 
of Monet, it is interesting to go back and 
see how he was first received. M. Georges 
Riviere, another writer in L’Art Vivant, 
quotes briefly from two reviews, the first 
one on the Impressionists’ exhibition of 
1876 and the second on the showing of the 
following year. In 1876 Albert Wolff 
wrote in the Figaro: “The rue Le Peletier 
is having a run of hard luck. After the 
burning of the Opera a new disaster has 
burst on the quarter. There has just been 
opened at Durand-Ruel’s an exposition of 
what is said to be painting.” 

In 1877 Roger Ballu wrote in fs Gu 
ique des Arts et de la Curiosite: “Mm. 
Claude Monet and Cezanne, glad to put 
themselves forward, have exhibited, the for- 
mer 30 canvases, the latter 14. One must have 
seen them to imagine what they are. They 
provoke laughter, and yet are distressing. 
They indicate the most profound ignorance 
of design, of composition, of coloring. 
When children amuse themselves with 
paper and paint, they do better.” 

And now M. Camille Mauclair speaks 
with the accent of certainty. “The young 
critics of today believe that they are prais- 
ing Impressionism sufficiently when they 
say that it was useful to ‘clean the palette.’ 
That is far from being enough. It should 
be told them again that without the ani- 
mating will of Monet, without his stoi- 
cism and that of his fine companions, none 
of the present-day liberties that are en- 
joyed and abused would be possible. : 
Without Monet, Cezannism, good or bad 
would not exist. Cezanne would have died 
unknown, the Independents would never 
thave been constituted if these men had 
weakened. . 

“The influence at Monet was spread over 
forty years, so exceptional was his case. 
He led Manet to the open air, from 1873 
‘to 1883, after a long period in ‘the light 
of the museums.’ He influenced Renoir, 
Cezanne, Pissarro, Sisley, before the first 
‘two returned to a neo-classic conception. 
‘He affected Gauguin at his start, Cheret, 
the group Vuillard-Bonnard-Roussel, all 


the pointillistes, giving a scientific strict- 
"ness to the dot method and the division of 
Bolors. 


Monet influenced more or less di- 
rectly artists, neither academic nor im- 
pressionistic, as Besnard, Lebourg, Henri 
Martin, Ernest Laurent, Le Sidaner; for- 
igners such as Segantini, Sorolla, Kroyer, 
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“Aesop's Garden,’ by Karl Anderson 


In connection with the recent acquisition 
by the Detroit Institute of Arts of Karl 
Anderson’s ‘“Aesop’s Garden,’ Clyde H. 
Burroughs has written as follows in the 
museum’s Bulletin: 

“In this dynamic twentieth century, when 
the axiom, ‘The shortest distance between 
two points is a straight line,’ is the gov- 
erning principle of the period; when ex- 
pression is so forceful and direct as to 
often simulate brutality; when the arts of 
painting and sculpture, echoing the tenden- 
cies of the time, try for a bold coup by 
forcefulness and directness of attack; when 
selection gives way to seething common- 
places, a picture like ‘Aesop’s Garden,’ 
gives us pause. It is a picture of delicate 


tones, refinement of color and lyrical com- | 


position, and while it is based on nature 
and is not unlike the American landscape 
we all know, it is so full of suggestion that 
it seems like an idyl of a fanciful realm— 
a bit of Utopia where one can withdraw 
from the moil of worldliness to enjoy the 
serenity of nature at her loveliest. It is 
a peopled fairyland of wistaria and rose 


against a delicious green background of 
lawn and willow. In the distance sail 
boats idling on a summer sea add a charm- 
ing note of blue to the color scheme. 

“Among the successful American painters 
of the present day, Karl Anderson is just 
a little different from his brethren in every- 
thing he does. He is so sensitive to the 
refinements of life that he lives somewhat 
apart from the workaday world. He seeks 
to gratify his nicety of discernment by 
always looking for the ideal. He is neither 
a prolific nor a vigorous painter but when 
he does produce a picture, it possesses a 
fine artistic impulse and is something more 
than a transcript of nature. He modifies 
actual representation to suit his own re- 
quirements, even as the moderns do, with 
the difference that his deviation is com- 
patable with the charm o fthe classic spirit, 
while they rush pellmell into the unknown. 
While he runs counter to the present fash- 
ion in art, he is so true to his own artistic 
dictum that it seems quite likely he will 
have a significant place among the painters 
of our time.” 


Zorn, and a host of painters all over the 
world. Let us speak not only of bright 
painting, of ‘cleaning the palette.’ Without 
becoming ridiculous by discoursing of pan- 
theism and the atomistic philosophy in con- 
nection with a great man who was the most 
simple of men, let us say that the miracu- 
lous vision of Monet, never cold, enlivened 
by the feeling and warmth of the heart, 
taught to artists and to the public a new 
way of looking at and understanding and 
loving Nature. Was he then truly, 
according to the quip of his friend, Cezanne, 
‘only an eye, but what an eye?’ No. An 
exceptional retina is not enough to create 
the lyric glow that shines from his work. 

: His most noble hymns of color, 
farnitable, tributes to the beauty of France, 
will bear witness for him eternally.” 


To the Vanishing Point 


The English extremists in art have, at 
least, the saving grace of humor, if one 
may judge by the following, written, evi- 


dently in all seriousness, by P. G. Konody, 
art critic of the London Mail: 

“Ray, the new advanced art magazine, 
announces on the first page the advent of a 
new school called the ‘Suprematists.’ Their 
aim is simplification, and the leader of the 
school, whose name is ‘Malewitsch,’ after 
painting ‘simpler and simpler’ pictures, ar- 
rived at a black square on a white canvas. 

““Flis pupil, Rodtchenpo, after further 
simplifications, painted three canvasses in 
the elementary colours—red, blue, yellow, 
respectively, and concluding that autono- 
mous painting had no further important 
function to perform, abandoned painting for 
industrial production.’ ” 

Somebody’s tongue was in his cheek. 


An Artist 


The anchorite, Kisen, 
Composed a thousand poems 
And threw nine hundred and _ ninety-nine 
into the river, 
Finding one alone worthy of preservation. 
—Amy Lowell. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


OF A PLAN FOR DISSEMINATING 


THE cARTIAIGESSE 


HIS magazine belongs to its readers. It 

represents their aspirations, and their love 

for the finest things in life. It has met 
with a remarkable initial success because those 
who have come in contact with it have realized 
its honesty, its ideal, and its value as a source of 
information and inspiration in the domain of art. 
They have recognized its service to themselves 
and, above all, its potential usefulness in kindling 
and developing the spirit of art among the Amer- 
ican people. They have understood the dream 
of its founder, whose vision was a magazine that 
would do a significant service in promoting the 
aesthetic side of American life. 

The response it has met has proved that the 
time was ripe for the coming of THE ART 
DicEst. America is now ready to make itself 
culturally worthy of the world leadership 
which economics and a world cataclysm have 
thrust upon it. And THe Art Dicest, free 
from the faintest trace of commercialism (which 
has been the bane of art journalism), offers a 
means whereby the whole art world, and all 
who have the least interest in art, may be 
brought together into a cohesive whole (each 
section understanding the aims and achievements 
of the other)—-an end accomplished by setting 
before the readers without prejudice a compen- 
dium of the art news and opinion of the world. 

If Tue Art Dicest were doctrinaire or 
technical, it could not accomplish its mission. 
Instead, it seeks simply to be informative, ar- 
resting and inspiring—to appeal, at the same 


time, to the most sophisticated art lover and to 
the person who is only beginning to notice art 
and whose mild interest may be developed into 
enthusiasm and love. 

An axe upon a hook does not chop wood. 
Paint in a tube does not sing a lyric of beauty. 
A pen unless it be in a human hand cannot 
write a poem. ‘THE ART DIGEST, unless it ts 
disseminated to the fullest, cannot accomplish 
its mission in developing art appreciation in 
America. 

Now is the time, before the season wanes, 
to disseminate THE Art Dicesst. In three 
months it has taken leadership in American art 
journalism. Only one other publication, a 
monthly, exceeds it in circulation. But the vast 
field of its possibilities lies practically untouched. 
You who now read it are, in the main, already 
appreciators of art, or, indeed, its creators. 
There are thousands who would subscribe to it 
who have never seen it or heard of it. ‘They 
should be reached, and in the next two or three 
weeks, while art interest is at its height. 

But it costs a great deal of money to pro- 
mote circulation. Sending out letters and speci- 
men pages requires capital. THe Art Diczst, 
because it belongs to its readers, is going to ask 
them unhesitatingly to provide the capital re- 
quired to give the magazine a 25,000 circula- 
tion in its first year. 

Tue Art DIGEST is going to marshal those 
who believe in its ideals and its mission, and 
who can afford to help, into two classes: 


I.—LIFE PATRONS, who will pay $25.00 to subscribe (or renew their 


subscriptions) FOR LIFE. 


IIl—SUSTAINING PATRONS, who will pay $5.00 to subscribe (or 
renew their subscriptions) FOR FIVE YEARS. 


In view of the fact that the subscription rate 
of Tue Art Dicest will soon be $2.00 a year, 
your investment will be profitable both to the 
cause of art and to yourself, if you are one of 
those who have found the magazine almost in- 
dispensable. 

If you are a lover of art, the obtaining of 
25,000 subscribers for this magazine in 1927, 
and 50,000 before the end of 1928, will mean a 


finer America and a happier environment for 


you. If you are an artist, this achievement will 
mean a wider appreciation and demand for your 
work. 

The names of its LIFE PATRONS and 
SUSTAINING PATRONS will be printed in 
THE Art Dicest, unless otherwise requested. 

Won’t you let your response be prompt, so 
that we may proceed immediately with the work? 


Faithfully, 


THE £42 TT. DIGEST 


HOPEWELL, NEW JERSEY 


= 
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A Nation’s Glory 


The importance to the art future of the 
United States of having in the President’s 
cabinet an art collector and enthusiast like 
Andrew J. Mellon, is forcibly brought out 
by the American Magazine of Art in a re- 
sume of the movement for beautifying 
Washington and, to use the Secretary of 
the Treasury’s words, placing it “in the 
forefront of the architecturally beautiful 
cities of the world.” 

The first session of the present congress, 
we read, appropriated $150,000,000 for the 
purpose of public building, one-third of 
which, or $50,000,000, is to be spent over a 
period of five years in Washington. Con- 
gress is now considering a bill to purchase 
that disgraceful bit of hovel-covered terri- 
tory lying in a triangle between Pennsyl- 
yania avenue and the Mall, and in a heariag’ 
on this Secretary Mellon discussed fully the 
question of the federal building program 
and its importance to the future of Wash- 
ington, as well as to the place Washington 
will take among the world’s capitals. 

“In the capital,” he said, “an example 
should be set for the country as a whole in 
the matter of planning. Our national mon - 
ments will attract seekers of the ideal in art. 
More and more it will become the tendency 
to establish the headquarters of societies of 
literature and art in Washington and to 
make bequests of collections to the national 
capital as well as to other great cities of the 
country. Already there is a definite project 
to establish here in Washington a National 
Gallery of Art. Thus the capital may be 
foreseen as an art center, responding to the 
desire of visitors from all over the world 
and satisfying that demand.” 

He then cited Paris as an example of a 
city thrifty in business, an industrial center, 
and from the standpoint of planning and 
architecture a work of art. “It is generally 
recognized,” he said, “that the really splen- 
did nature of city development in Paris is 
responsible, in a large degree, for its num- 
ber of visitors and that this work has con- 
tributed very largely to making Paris the 
artistic center of the world.” © 

The problem of the development of 
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Washington along artistic lines is made 
easier today, he declared, by the existence 
of the plan prepared in 1901 by the Burn- 
ham Park Commission, a reversion to and 
revision of the original L’Enfant Plan of a 
hundred years earlier. “Correspondingly,” 
Secretary Mellon pointed out, “the work in 
the future will be rendered easier and less 
costly if the plans of today are made with 
foresight.” 

That this project and these ideals have 
the support of President Coolidge is evi- 
denced by his own words in his most recent 
message to Congress. With reference to 
cur capital city, the President said: 

“IVe are embarking on an ambitious 
building program for the city of Washing- 
ton. The Memorial Bridge is under way, 
ceith all that it holds for use and beauty. 
New buildings are soon contemplated. This 
program shouid represent the best that 
exists in the art and science of architecture. 
into these structures, which must be consid- 
ered as of a permanent nature, ought to go 
the aspirations of the nation, its ideals ex- 
pressed in forms of beauty. If our country 
wishes to compete with others, let it not be 
in the support of armaments, but in the 
making of a beautiful capital city. Let ti 
express the soul of America. Whenever en 
American is at the seat of his Governmnient, 
however traveled and cultured he may be, 
he ought to find a city of stately propor- 
tion, symmetrically laid out and adorned 
with the best that there is in architecture, 
which would arouse his imagination and stir 
his patriotic pride. In the coming years 
Washiigton should he not only the art cen- 
ter of our own country, but the art center 
of the world. Around it should center al! 
that is best in science, in learning, in letters 
and in art. These are the results that jus- 
tify the creation of those national resources 
with which we have been favored.” 

The American Magazine of Art adds: 

“To make Washington one of the most 
beautiful capitals in the world is a wise 
and an economic measure, for it will tend 
to the beautification of all of our cities, 
quick to follow a good example; it will 
prove of cultural value to our people; it 
will add to patriotism, and it will gain for us 
not only the respect of the world, but the 
respect of those generations yet unborn who 
are to follow after us. Surely the utter- 
ances of our President and of our most 
distinguished Secretary of the Treasury 
cannot fail to find general and hearty re- 
sponse.” 


Some ‘Belated News” 


New York readers of THe Art DicEst 
were amused on February 1 to find on the 
first pages of the Times and the Herald 
Tribune column-and-a-half accounts of the 
purchase by Jacob Epstein, Baltimore mer- 
chant, of Van Dyck’s “Rinaldo and 
Armida.” This magazine published the 
“story” on January 15, together with a re- 
production. The price THe Arr DiceEst 
gave was $200,000, but this has now grown 
to $250,000! The picture has been hanging 
in the Baltimore Museum for nearly two 
months, yet the Times says: 

“The sale of the picture was announced 
yesterday by Knoedler & Co., in whose Lon- 
don showroom Mr. Epstein first saw it. At 
Knoedler’s the name of the buyer was with- 
held, but it was said that the picture had 
been received in this city within the last 
two weeks and shipped immediately to Bal- 
timore, where it is to hang in the Baltimore 
Museum as a loan.” 
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New York Season 


Most space was given by the New York 
critics in the last fortnight to Elie Nadel- 
man, who showed nine life size figures at 
Knoedler’s, preparatory to taking them 
for exhibition to Paris. They are made of 
plaster, covered with a thin sheeting of 
copper. “In turn this copper is tooled, and 
some decoration is added with paint; here 
and there a bit of blue ribbon in the hair, or 
blue eyeballs, or a moustache or a waist- 
band,’ as Forbes Watson says in the World 
“The copper covering takes on an interest- 
ing variety of color, pale greens and golds 
and tawny colors.” 

These sculptures, according to Elisabeth 
Luther Cary in the Times, “seem to spring, 
aesthetically full-armed and poised, from a 
Gallic-Greek aesthetic,” adding that Mr. 
Nadelman has “clothed the luminous line of 
the primitive Greek artists with the sophisti- 
cated curves of Gallic taste. That is, his 
modern Greek figures have read the wine- 
list of a swell French restaurant.” 

“Mr. Nadelman is defiant with the finest 
kind of defiance—the kind that is uncon- 
scious of itself,’ says Henry McBride in the 
Sun. “He has lived so long with his ideas 
and has breathed so much of himself into 
them that he probably never will be aware 
how shocking his graceful, rhythmic, breath- 
ing, mocking images are to the philistines 
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who still regard Canova and Thorvaldsen as 
the last word in sculpture. . Pere 
chooses to be interested in acrobats and 
dancers for the moment, and his accounts of 
these people, while witty and amusing, are 
not without the background of philosophic 
protest that distinguishes the memorable 
play ‘He Who Gets Slapped.’” 

Mr. Flint in the Christian Science Moni- 
tor: 

“T am prepared to say that this exhibition 
is the most original, most diverting mani- 
festation of sculptural! genius that I have 
ever seen in public display. Imagine a room 
full of almost life-size figures all efflores- 
cent in shimmering tones of rosy gold, all 
eay and beaming and modernistically in- 
formed like some saucy troup of trouba- 
dours making sly mock of the pomposities 
of the comedie humaine, wholly indifferent 
to the captious retorts of the crowd, blithely 
of themselves and for themselves. 

“Against the gray hangings of the room, 
these eight ladies and one lone gentleman of 
Mr. Nadelman’s figuring glow like huge 
Cyprian images unearthed from some long 
sleep, so tonally akin are they to the lovely 
iridescent glass yielded up by that fruitful 
island. Although built of trivial plaster, che 
sculptor’s scrumbled pigments and metal 
glazes have given these figures a patina of 
exceptional brilliance and luminosity, a 
startling preciousness, a surface splendor 
that belie their chalky inwards. These 
amazing figurants are further touched with 
thin color to indicate—but discreetly—a 
running ribbon, a wavy tress, an ashy eye 
or ruby lip, a boot-top or bandeau, so that 
the effect is almost more pictorial than 
sculptural. 

et Gia 

The Brooklyn Museum is holding a great 
water color show,—its fourth. These exhi- 
bitions, according to Mr. Herbert Tschudy’s 
foreword to the catalogue, “are founded 
upon a belief that a water color painting 
is a complete work of art as lasting as a 
painting in oil and just as convincing, and 
that this art must be accorded a first rank 
place,’—a statement which gains respect 
from the fact that a work by John Marin, 
contemporary American, recently was sold 
for $6,000. 

“The museum,” says Forbes Watson in 
the World, “has gone far afield in search of 
material, and has assembled an exhibition 
of no less than six hundred and twenty-two 
numbers, offering a range and variety that 
can by no means be taken for granted on 
such occasions. 

“The Brooklyn show, although so large, 
is far easier to see than the combined exhi- 
bition of the New York Water Color Club 
and the American Water Color Society re- 
cently held at the Fine Arts Building. This 
is no doubt mainly due to the arrangement 
of alcoves in the Brookly galleries, which 
makes it possible to avoid the paralyzing 
effect of hundreds of little pictures on four 
immense walls. But even allowing for that, 
it seems fair to say that Brooklyn has the 
advantage in variety, freshness and uncon- 
ventionality.” 

Groups by individual artists are shown 
and the Times allots first mention to Pop 
Hart, the ubiquitous, who presents glimpses 


of many places, in “deep, stimulating color,’ _ 


and follows with consideration of Bertrari 
Hartman, William Meyerowitz, James 
Weber and Isabel Whitney. 

Helen Appleton Read, of the Brooklyn 
Eagle, supplemented the effort of the mu- 


seum by making a powerful sales argu- 
ment, in which she said the. “crisp sponta- 
neity” of the water color in landscape ap- 
peals to the ordinary buyer of pictures for 
the home, for whom the water color is 
“more apt to be for him a window in the — 
wail, through which he is reminded of the ~ 
sea and the woods, sunlight and wind.” 
ae 


Molly Luce has held her second New 
York exhibition of the season, this time at 
the Montross Gallery. Her pictures, the 
cirtics agree, are gentle satires on the whok 
of America. The Times likens her ; 
Charles Burchfield, but less bitter, while the 
Sun calls her an “American Breughel” be- = 
cause she is inclined to put “a large section — 
of the United States into each picture.” She 
has a wide range of interest—Middle West 
back yards and public squares, skaters in a 
wintry landscape, barns, families, even Bos-— 
ton Common. 
“Miss Luce amplifies the péwerful and — 
acrid visions of a Charles Burchfield with — 
an unreserved, if slightly amused, love off 
that scene’s raw beauty,” says the Times 
“Where Charles Burchfield is preoccupied — 
with the face of our American world—its — 
smoke and stench and steel; its dry, inhib- — 
ited countrysides; its complacent and com-_ 
fortable crudities—Miss Luce is preoccupied © 
wth the character of that face.” 
“In her skating pictures she is straight — 
Breughel, occupying herself with the vari- — 
ous individuals who dot the ice and por- 
traying them with unflagging zest and hu- — 
mor throughout all their vicissitudes,” says 
the Sun. “But the elder Breughel would 
never have dared to have suspecied anything — 


comical in the houses of his good neighbors.” — 


The Herald Tribune said of the Frank © 
W. Benson show at the Macbeth Gallery, 
that nearly every picture was “a delight in é 
itself.” Twelve oils and a group »i water 
colors were shown. “In range of subject” 
Mr. Benson is not more limited than other — 
artists; in fact, he is much less restricted — 
than many of them are,” said Mr. Watson — 
in the World. “The reasons for the effect 
of monotony in his work must be sought — 
elsewhere than in the subject. TI suspect it — 
is because he never gets any surprises him-_ 
self that he never gives the spectator any. — 
A certain languid tameness pervades every- — 
thing.” 

KAS oe 

Randall Davey performed the feat of © 
showing his far western water colors in two 
galleries—at Ferargil’s and Marie Sterner’s, 
Mr. Flint in the Christian Science Monitor — 
is of a mind that his pictures “continue to 
grow in distinction and charm” and that Mr. — 
Davey “hits it off both soft and crisp now, — 
and combines his various brushmarks into a — 
fine, sensitive ensemble.” Mr. Watson in 
the World says he is deft and has a pretty — 
wit and he never becomes so emotionally — 
moved that he either falls to the depths or 
rises to the heights.” 7 

kA te = 

The critics did not think much of Warren ~ 
Wheelock’s paintings exhibited at Ehrich’s, 
but his wood sculptures won unstinted — 
praise. “Wherever one of these figures” 
carved in wood has been seen it has made 
its impression of integrity,” said the Times. 
“The beautiful material has been respected — 
as any true primitive respects that in which 
he works. It is not merely a medium of 
expression for him, its expression of its 
own quality is made of equal importance.” 


—_ 
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Associated Dealers Hold Exhibition of American Painting 


| bests seam a ae So , — s: 


“Tris and Aelos Bandying Showers,” by the classical humorist of Amer- 
From the Ferargil Gallery. 


ican painting, Arthur B. Davies. 


Of the New York critics who wrote of 
the first exhibition by the Associated 
Dealers in American Paintings, at the An- 
derson Galleries, composed of works by 
seventy-five artists taken from the dealers’ 
stocks, Henry McBride of the Sun and 
Elisabeth Luther Cary of the Times went 
down the deepest into its significance. 

Miss Cary welcomed it as presenting the 
innate charactertistics of American paint- 
ing, running through all the “schools.” “A 
considerable number of the paintings ex- 
hibited stand together as an expression of 
a particular culture, American in character 
and quality,’ she said. ‘This implies a 
style recognizable as pervading and sus- 
taining all individuality however marked. 
However idiosyncratic any one of these art- 
ists may be, however independent of con- 
temporary schools and methods, their works 
share this advantage, they are flower and 
fruit of the style of their period, of the 
manner in which their period modeled 
thought.” 

Then she commented on the examples 
shown of Duveneck, Chase, Henri, Fuller, 
Abbott Thayer and Cecilia Beaux, adding: 

“This group has no date in common and 
derives from many sources of influence, but 


back of it stands that particular type of 
Americanism that sought, appreciated, and 
took from other lands, yet kept its own 
ideal, an ideal, curious for so young a na- 
tion, of culture interpreted as spiritual re- 
finement. 

“Another group in which the technical 
equipment has changed and the key lifted 
includes men as far apart in time and tem- 
perament as Twachtman, Theodore Robin- 
son, Childe Hassam and J. Alden Weir. 
This group also represents America on the 
side of its delicacy of feeling, its adoration 
of normal and natural beauty, its tolerant 
inquisitiveness concerning the ways 1 
others, its genius for absorbing the essen- 
tials of these ways and adding to them a 
quality of independence to be defined as the 
character-quality of America.” 

Then follows a note of disappointment, 
expressed as follows: “The special interest 
of the exhibition lies with the works of the 
past, but there is plenty of evidence that the 
living painters can stand comparison with 
their forerunners. The smallish number of 
living painters brought in for such compari- 
son is one of the disappointments of the 
exhibition. Why not an equally thoughtful 
and intelligent effort toward the assembling 


nee 


Contrasting Two Nations 


The exhibtion of portraits by H. Harris 
Brown, English artist, at the Vose Galleries 
in Boston, gave F. W. Coburn, critic for 
the Herald, an opportunity to contrast 
British and American portraiture. 

“In Mr. Brown’s case,” he said, “as in 
that of several other visiting Britons, one 
is impressed with his technical boldness and 
vigor, which contrasts with the reserve, 
delicacy and beauty of some of the works 
of our best American artists. This man’s 
color is less delicious than theirs; his 
rhythm of dark and light is less subtle. He 
has, however, style and daring such as you 
would expect of a painter of the imperial- 
ists.” 

Harley Perkins in the Transcript said 
that Mr. Brown, “true to form, is cognizant 
of the canvases produced by British paiuters 
from the great court period, when Romney 
and Reynolds flourished, down to the pres- 
ent epoch of Lavery, Shannon and others of 
similar gallant bearing.” 


“ 


Find Rembrandt Portrait 


An interesting find has been made at the 
National Art Museum of Budapest, says the 
London Times. Stored away among pic- 
tures of lesser value was the portrait of a 
man, evidently the work of some secondary 
painter. Now, upon closer inspection, it has 
been discovered that this picture was painted 
over another, and upon being freed from its 
upper layer the original, a portrait of Rem- 
brandt, came to light. 

Hungarian experts consider that the pic- 
ture is, in all probability, a self-portrait. 


A Puvis de Chavannes Sold 


In the sale of the third section, or what 
Mr. Forbes Watson in the World called the 
“fae end” of the John Quinn collection, at 
the American Art Galleries, in New York, 
the painting entitled “Beheading of John 
the Baptist,” by Puvis de Chavannes was 
acquired by Messrs. Durand-Ruel for $8,000. 
This work is familiar to the public because 
it hung for eleven years in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. 


“New England Patriarchs,’ by Charles H. Davis. 
the Macbeth Gallery. 


From 


of works, no less keenly selected, by the 
younger living painters of the country who 
may be supposed to need encouragement?” 

Mr. McBride expressed a more acute note 
of disappointment. “Regarded as an im- 
promptu collection from the various sales- 
rooms of the city, the dealers’ exhibition of 
American art is interesting enough and ai- 
fords the student of the local product a 
chance to meet again many works, which, 
if not great, are, and can be, pleasantly re- 
membered. If, on the other hand, the show 
is meant to illustrate the national expres- 
sion, then it is not only bewildering, but 
discouraging. It is not, to be quite frank, 1 
collection to which the patriot can send a 
foreigner, saying: ‘There read our hopes, 
ideals, accomplishments !’ 

“The dealers, no doubt, could have empha- 
sized the American accent more clearly had 
1ey borrowed, but that was not their pres- 
ent intention. This collection, in a way, is 
a feeler. It is honest and intelligent, but 
restricted by the necessarily floating quality 
of the stores the dealers had to draw upon. 
By another year they may see their way to 
borrowing in order better to illustrate their 
ideals.” 
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THE GREAT CALENDAR OF AMERICAN EXHIBITIONS 


[Copyright by Tue Art Dicest] 


Montevallo, Ala. 


ALABAMA COLLEGE— : 
Feb. 10-24—Paintings from Metropolitan Mu- 
seum. 


Laguna Beach, Cal. 


LAGUNA BEACH ART ASSOCIATION— 
Feb.—Paintings by Laguna artists. 


Los Angeles, Cal. 


LOS ANGELES MUSEUM— : 
Jan.-Feb.—Modern French water colors; archi- 
tectural and allied arts exhibition. 


Feb.—National exhibition miniatures, auspices 
Cal. Society of Miniature Painters; Mc- 
Donald Wright; Morgan Russell; Gordon 


Craig; Duncan Gleason. — : 
March—International exhibition, Print Makers 
Society of California; paintings, Thomas 


Eakins; Valeri DeMari; Petrella de Bologni; 
Preston Harrison collection modern French 


art. 

April—Annual exhibition, painters and_ sculp- 
tors; “The Twenty; modern Europeans; 
sculpture, Cristadore, Porter, Scarpitta. 


May—EFEtchings from Spain; Persian pottery; 
3d annual bookplate international. 
AINSLIE GALLERIES (BARKER BROS.)— 
March—Colin Campbell Cooper; Contemporary 
Californians. 
April—Jack Frost. 
May—Orrin White. 
BILTMORE SALON— : 
Feb. 14-March 5—Kathryn Woodman Leighton. 
March 7-26—Jack Wilkinson Smith. 
March 28-April 16—Clyde Forsythe. 
April 18-May 7—Aaron Kilpatrick. 
May o9-28—Barse Miller. 
CANNELL AND CHAFFIN— 
Feb.—Paintings by William Ritschel. 
March—Water colors, Marion Kavanagh Wach- 
tel; paintings, Orrin White. 
April—Paintings, Hovsep Pushman. 


Oakland, Cal. 


OAKLAND ART GALLERY— 
Feb.—Fifth Annual Exhibition. 
March—Paintings, “Society of Six.” 
April—Paintings, Zubiaurre brothers, 
May—Macdonald Wright; Russell. 
June—Walrich pottery. 
July—Paintings, Paul A. Schmitt, Vernon Jay 

Morse, Charles H. Shockley. 


Pasadena, Cal. 


PASADENA ART INSTITUTE— 
Feb.—Exhibition by Pasadena Artists. 
March—John Hubbard Rich; David Tausky, J. 

Stephen Ward. 

April—Louise Hovey Sharp, Franz Bischoff, 
Evelyna Nann Miller, Adam Emory Albright, 
Marie Kendall. 

May—Joseph Birren, John 
Christopher Smith. 

GRACE NICHOLSON’S GALLERIES— 
Feb.—Ettore Caser, Lawrence Mazzanovich, Ar- 

thur Spear, Marie Kendall; old masters; 
Persian art. 

March—Zarh Pritchard; Chinese and Persian 
art. 

April 15-30—Goodspeed collection, old maps. 

May—tTibetan collection; Chinese fan paintings. 


San Diego, Cal. 


FINE ARTS GALLERY— 

Feb.—znd annual exhibition, Southern Cal. ar- 
tists; paintings, E. E. Garnsey; Clarence 
White photographs. 

March—Mrs. Jesse C. Locke memorial; Spanish 
and American etchings from Keppel’s. 

March—Spanish and American etchings. 

April—Woodcut designs, Gordon Craig; oriental 
rugs; stage decorations. 

April—Oriental art; wood cuts, Gordon Craig; 
stage decorations. 

May—Oriental rugs; paintings, Henriétta Shore. 


C. H. Benjamin, 


San Francisco, Cal. 
CALIFORNIA PALACE, LEGION OF HONOR 
Feb.—Paintings, Emile Rene Menard; prints, 
J. Blanding Sloan. 
March—Persian exhibition. 
April—Paintings, Eugen Neuhaus. 
BOHEMIAN CLUB— 
Feb. 12-26—Annual exhibition by artist mem- 
bers. 


GUMP GALLERIES— 
Feb. 1r4-March 5—Paintings, Zubiaurre brothers. 


Denver, Col. 


DENVER ART MUSEUM— 
Feb.—Church art; art for 
Camera Club. 
March—Archipenko sculpture; Japanese prints; 
coinage. 


Middletown, Conn. 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY— 
Feb. 1t10-24—Etchings and wood block prints. 


children; Denver 


“MODERN POSTER ANNUAL” (Vol. 3-1927) 


Bigger 
and Better 
than ever 


Endorsed 
by The 
Art Digest 


The new 10x13 inch loose-leaf portfolio contains over 


100 of 


the year’s best Modern Decorative Posters. 


ALL IN COLOR. Price $6.00 postpaid. 


MODERN POSTER ANNUAL 


50 Union Square, New York 


A DIRECTORY OF ANTIQUE DEALERS 


Bravos 


CALL 


to those who want a copy of the directory, which is printed 


for subscribers only, and sold at FIVE DOLLARS the copy. 


Over 2,000 names and addresses in book form 
for carrying in the pocket. 


Dealers’ names and addresses listed for $1.00 


No advertisements 


MORTIMER J. DOWNING 


Room 305, Plaza Art Building 


9 East 59th St., New York 


Member of the Antique and Decorative Arts League, Ine. 


Washington, D. C. 


CORCORAN GALLERY OF ART— 
Jan. 23-Feb. 20o—36th annual exhibition, Society 
of Washington Artists. 


U. S. NATIONAL MUSEUM— 
To Feb. 26—KEtchings, Huc-Mazelet Luquiens. 
Feb. 28-March 26—Drypoints and lithographs, 
Chauncey F. Ryder. 
March 28-April 23—Etchings, 
April 25-May 21—Lithographs, 
GORDON DUNTHORNE— 
Feb. 16-March 5—Etchings of trees. 
March 9-26—Water colors, Paul Gustin. 
March 30-April 16—Joseph Pennell. 
VEERHOFF GALLERIES— 
Feb. 7-19—-Water colors, H. R. B. Donne. 


Jacksonville, Fla. 
FINE ARTS’ SOCIETY— 
April 1-8—Exhibition, Southern 
League. 


Lee Sturgis. 
Bolton Brown. 


States Art 


Gainesville, Fla. 
ASSOCIATION OF FINE ARTS— 
March 13-28—Exhibit, Southern 
League. 


States Art 


Orlando, Fla. 


ORLANDO ART ASSOCIATION— 
Feb.—Nina Waldick. 
March—Exhibit, Southern States Art League. 


Tallahassee, Fla. 
FLORIDA STATE COLLEGE FOR WOMEN— 
March 4-10—Exhibit, Southern’ States Art 
League. . 
Atlanta, Ga. 
ATLANTA ART ASS’N (HIGH MUSEUM)— 


Feb. 13-27—-Paintings, miniatures, Lucy Stan- 
ton. 

Undetermined—Annual Spring local competitive 
exhibition. 


Savannah, Ga. 


TELFAIR ACADEMY, ARTS AND SCIENCES 
Feb. 14-28—Old lace and silver. 
March 1-21—Paintings by five artists (A. F. 
of A.). 
April—Savannah Art Club. 


Chicago, III. 


ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO— 

Jan. 27-March 8—Chicago Society of Etchers. 

Feb. 3-March 8—31st annual exhibition, Ar- 
tists of Chicago and Vicinity. 

March 15-April 17—-Exhibition, auspices Arts 
Club of Chicago; 150 paintings from Eu- 
ropean section Carnegie International; paint- 
ings, Giovanni Romagnoli; New Mexico 
Painters; sculpture, Paul Manship. 

April 28-May 30—Arts Club of Chicago; Chi- 
cago Camera Club; 7th international water 
color exhibition; George H. Macrum. 

June 7-21—Work of School of the Art Insti- 
tute. 

June 25-Aug. 1—Chicago Architectural Exhi- 
bition League. 

July 15-Sept. 15—Exhibitions, H. Leon Roecker, 
Frederick Tellander, J. Jeffrey Grant, E. T. 
Grigware. 


ARTS CLUB OF CHICAGO— 
Feb. 17-27—Laufman; Albert Bloch. 
Feb. 3-March 8—Chardin. 
March 4-16—‘‘50 Prints of the Year.” 
March 15-April 17—Walt Kuhn. 
April 28-May 30—Redon. 
CHICAGO GALLERIES ASSOCIATION— 
Feb. 2-19—Stark Davis, Roy Collins, Randolph 
La Salle Coats. 
Feb. 24-March 1o—Anna [ee Stacy, John F. 
Stacy, Maynard Dixon. 
March 15-April z—Charles Dahlgreen, Frank 
V. Dudley; Thomas Hall water colors. 
April 5-23—Modernist Art, Josephine Reich- 
mann, Agnes Potter Van Ryn. 
May 1-June 1—Semi-annual exhibition by art- 
ist members ($7,700 in awards). 
GAULOIS GALLERIES— 
Feb. 15-March ro—International exhibition of 
modern art. 


HAMILTON PARK CLUB HOUSE— 
March—Exhibition, Chicago Society of Artists. 


Decatur, III. 

DECATUR ART INSTITUTE— 
Feb.—Paintings, Henry §S. Eddy. 
March—Women Painters and Sculptors Soc. 
April—Group from Newhouse Galleries. 


Jacksonville, Ill. 


ART ASSOCIATION OF JACKSONVILLE— 
Feb. 14-28—A. F. of A. water color rotary. 


Springfield, Ill. 


SPRINGFIELD ART ASSOCIATION— 
Feb.—Paintings by California Artists. 
March—Stained glass by Charles Connick. 
April—Adams, Garber, Higgins, Scudder. 
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Fort Wayne, Ind. 


FORT WAYNE MUSEUM— 
March—Water colors, Ohio artists. 
April—Paintings by Richmond, Ind., artists. 
May—Adams, Garber, Higgins, Scudder. 
June—Fort Wayne Art School exhibit. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


JOHN HERRON ART INSTITUTE— 
Feb.—Indiana Society of Architects. 
Bragdon’s theatrical designs. 
March—Indiana Artists and Craftsmen; “Fifty 
Prints of the Year.” 
Apr.—Ritschel; Bohm; French drawings, litho’s. 
THE H. LIEBER CO.— 
Feb. 7-26—Paintings by Walter Ufer. 


Claude 


Emporia, Kan. 


KANSAS STATE TEACHERS’ COLLEGE— 
Feb. 10-24—Paintings lent by Metropolitan 
Museum; interior decoration; prints and 
etchings from A. F. of A. 
Wichita, Kan. 
WICHITA ART ASSOCIATION— 
Feb.—Water colors, Birges Sandzen. 


March—Print Makers Society of Cal. 
April—Cornelius and Jessie Arms Botke. 


New Orleans, La. 


ISAAC DELGADO MUSEUM— 
Feb.—Landscapes, Theodore J. Morgan. 
March—26th ann’l show, Art Ass’n of N. O. 
May—FExhibition, Southern States Art League. 

ARTS AND CRAFTS CLUB— 

Feb. 12-March s5—Etchings, Laurent. 
March 6-26—Etchings, Kissel. 

March 27-April 16—The Zorachs. 

April 17-May 7—Maurice Braun. 

May 8-28—Exhibition, Benjamin prize. 
May 29-June 18—Exhibition by members. 


Portland, Me. 


SWEAT MEMORIAL MUSEUM— 
March—Annual Photographic Salon. 
April—Annual_ exhibition, oils, water 

pastels, 


colors, 


Baltimore, Md. 


BALTIMORE MUSEUM OF ART— 
Feb. 8-March 6—Annual exhibition, Baltimore 
Water Color Club; Italian black-and-whites. 


RALPH M. CHAIT 


19 East 56TH STREET 
NEW YORK 


cAncient Chinese Works 


of -Art 


DEALING IN CHINESE ART SINCE 1910 


EXPERTS: Accredited by Great Museums 


and Connoisseurs 


CATALOGUERS of Many Famous Collections 
EE EP eS 
DUDENSING GALLERIES 


Every Aspect of Art 


45 West 44th Street NEW YORK 


Pascal M. Gatterdam 
FINE PAINTINGS 


6 East 397TH St., New York 


TRENT ENGRAVING CO. 
[Cut makers to Tur Art Dicest] 
Specialists in 
FINE HALF TONES 
for Artists, Art Dealers and Publishers 

Your inquiry solicited 


219 S. WARREN ST., TRENTON, N. J. 


March 8-April 3—Paintings, Ernest L. Blumen- 
schein. 
April s-May 1—Modern American 
from Duncan Phillips Collection. 
April 16-May 12—Fifty prints of the year, 
May 3-29—Bellows memorial exhibition. 
May 14-June 5—Fifty books and Printing for 
Commerce. 
MARYLAND INSTITUTE— 
Feb. 7-21—Paintings, Charles H. Walther. 
Feb.-March—Paintings, Lucas collection. 
Feb. 23-March 9—A. Henry Nordhausen. 
March 15-30—Saul Raskin. 
WALTERS ART GALLERIES— 
To April 30—New accessions and permanent 
collections. 


Amherst, Mass. 


AMHERST COLLEGE— 
Feb. 10-24—Brooklyn Society of Etchers; 
paintings from Metropolitan Museum. 


ie ay ee ED AGRICULTURAL 


paintings 


COL- 
Feb.—Colorwood blocks, A. Rigden Read. 


et a 


Boston, Mass. 


MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS— 
Feb. 2-23—Juliana Cheney Edwards 
paintings. 
March 1-20—Society of Arts and Crafts. 
Apr. 6-19—Paintings, Copley Society. 
BOSTON ART CLUB— 
Feb. 2-26—Paintings by California artists. 
March 2-19—Paintings, Leon Kroll and Ernest 


col. of 


Fiene. 
SOCIETY OF ARTS AND CRAFTS— 
March 30-April 13—Wax miniatures, Ruth 
Burke; collection old waxes. 
CASSON GALLERIES— 
Feb.—Old masters; paintings, Carl Rungius; 
sporting prints, 
March—Paintings, Mildred Burrage, Isabel 


Tuttle; etchings, H. E. Tuttle. 


HORTICULTURAL SHALL — 

Feb. 16-28—‘*‘Sculpture and Gardens,’’ joint ex- 
hibition by Boston Society of Sculptors, 
Boston Society of Landscape Architects and 
Mass. State Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

GOODSPEED’S BOOK SHOP— 
Feb. 7-19—Etchings, Arthur W. Heintzelman. 
Feb. 21-March 5—Japanese color prints. 
GUILD OF BOSTON ARTISTS— 

Jan. 24-Feb. s—Paintings, Edmund C. Tarbell. 

Feb. 7-19—Paintings, George L. Noyes. 

Feb. 9-March 1—Water colors, Aiden L,. Ripley. 

March 7-19—Sculpture, Cyrus E. Dallin. 

March 21-April 2—Paintings, Gertrude Fiske. 

April 4-16—Paintings, Charles Hopkinson. 

April 18-30—Paintings, Ernest L. Major. 

DOLL & RICHARDS— 
Feb. 9-22—Paintings, John Lavalle. 


AES earch 1—Water colors, Marian Pea- 

ody. 

March 9-22—Water colors, Charles Hovey Pep- 
per. 

March 23-April 5—Water colors, Dodge Mack- 
night. 


o 
Si. BOTOLPH, CLUB 
Feb.—General exhibition. 
VOSE GALLERIES— 
Feb. 14-26—Boston Society of Water 
Painters. 


Color 


Hingham Centre, Mass. 


THE PRINT CORNER— 
Feb.—Etchings and wood blocks. 


Springfield, Mass. 


CITY LIBRARY— 
March 12-27—Eighth annual 
tion, Springfield Art League. 
JAMES G. GILL GALLERIES 
Feb.-March—Selected paintings. 


members’ exhibi- 


Wellesley College, Mass. 


FARNSWORTH MUSEUM— 
March—Etchings by Lucy Dodd Ramberg. 


Worcester, Mass. 


WORCESTER ART MUSEUM— 
Feb. 6-27—“Historic Development of American 
Painting.” “Historic Development of the 


Japanese Print.” ; , 
March 6-27—Sculpture by Aristide Maillol; 


drawings and lithographs by modern French 
artists. 


Detroit, Mich. 


DETROIT INSTITUTE OF ARTS— 
Apr. 13-May 30—Annual American art. 


JOHN HANNA GALLERY— 
May 6-31—Henry R. Poore. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 
GRAND RAPIDS ART GALLERY— 


March—New York Society of Painters; 100 
etchings by 25 artists. 
April—Henry J. Poore; small bronze  sculp- 


tures; engravings; wax miniatures by Ethel 


Frances Mundy. 


May—Selected pictures from Hoosier Salon; 
Grand Rapids Arts Club. F 
June—Norman Chamberlain; etchings, Le O, 


Griffith. 


Muskegon, Mich. 


HACKLEY GALLERY OF FINE ARTS— 

Feb.—New York Society of Painters; paintings, 
local amateur artists. 

March—Paintings from Chicago Art Institute’s 
annual American show. 

April—Paintings, Henry S. Eddy; Indian and 
Paisley shawls. 

May—Paintings, Tunis Ponsen; group of Amer- 
ican painters. 


St. Paul, Minn. 


STEVENS ART GALLERY— 


Feb.—Flower paintings, Mrs. Barnes. 


Cleveland, Miss. 
WOMAN’S CLUB— 


April 12-19—Exhibit, Southern States Art 
League. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
CONRAD HUG GALLERIES— 
Feb. 15-28—Ward Lockwood. 
FINDLAY ART GALLERIES 
Feb. 7-20—Paintings, Charles M. Russell and 
Frederic Remington; etchings, Frank W. 
Benson. 
Feb. 21-March 6—17th and 18th C. Old Mas- 
ters, 


March 7-21—Etchings, Frank Brangwyn. 
[Continued on next page] 
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THE MARTINI ARTISTS COLOR 
Mtr SB ORATORIES 
97-99 HARRIS AVE., L. 1. City, N. Y. 


SELECT PRINTS AT HOME 


ETCHINGS AND BLOCK-PRINTS by 
established modern artists submitted 
to intending purchasers for selection 
at home. Painstaking attention to in- 


dividual preferences, especially of pur- 
chasers limited in experience or budget. 
Standard prices plus cost of trans- 
portation ($5 to $50; a wide selection 
at $10 and $15). 


THE PRINT CORNER 


Hingham Center, Mas 


Mrs. Charles Whitmore 


“Columbus, Westward, Ho!” 
[$2, postpaid] 

A new, fascinating play for young 
people, by Alice Merrill Horne, art con- 
noisseur and maker of beautiful books. 
Quaint costumes from the Columbian 
period appear in nine illustrations in 
colors by Florence Ware. Address: 


Alice Merrill Horne Gallery 


S68 Second Ave. Salt Lake City, Utah 


HERZOG GALLERIES 
PAINTINGS, ANTIQUES, 
OBJETS D’ART 
8619 MAIN 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 
Correspondence Invited 


Mohr Art Galleries 


PAINTINGS 
ETCHINGS, REPRODUCTIONS 
WORKS OF ART 


915 Madison Ave. Toledo, O,. 
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The Great Calendar 
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St. Louis, Mo. 


CITY ART MUSEUM— 
Feb.—Max Bohm memorial; William Ritschel. 
March—Paintings by George Bellows. 
April—Students, St. Louis School of Fine Arts. 
May—Exhibition of Greek coins; drawing of 
theatrical work by Claude Braydon. 
May—Exhibition of coins. / 
May and June—Cornelius and Jessie Arms Botke. 
ST. LOUIS ARTISTS’ GUILD— 
Feb. 16-March 15—Exhibition, EK. O. Thalinger. 
Feb. 1-15—Screens, panels, Roy MacNicol. 
Feb. 16-March 15—Wm. M,. Chase exhibition. 
SHORTRIDGE GALLERY— 
Feb.—Paintings, George Ames Aldrich. 
March 15-31—Paintings, Henry R. Poore. 


Lincoln, Neb. 


UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA GALLERY— 
March 18-April 1—Paintings from Metropolitan 
Museum. 
April—Norwegian paintings, W. H. Singer. 


NEBRASKA ART ASSOCIATION— 
Feb. 9-March 13—American art from Chicago 
Art Institute. 


Omaha, Neb. 


ART INSTITUTE OF OMAHA— 
Feb.—Botke decorative panels; Maillol 


tures 
March—Albert Gos; Ethel Mundy. 


Manchester, N. H. 


INSTITUTE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES— 
Feb.—American costume silks. 


Montclair, N. J. 


MONTCLAIR ART MUSEUM— 
Feb.—Water colors, Addison Burbank. 


sculp- 


Newark, N. J. 


NEWARK MUSEUM— 
Feb.—Ballard collection, oriental rugs. 
March—loan exhibit, The Contemporary. 
April—Modern American paintings and sculp- 
ture. 
June—J. Ackerman ‘Coles bequest. 


Santa Fe, N. M. 


MUSEUM OF NEW MEXICO— 
Feb.—Prints, Gustav Baumann; 
scapes, Sheldon Parsons. 


Albany, N. Y. 


INSTITUTE OF Hilyi1ORY AND ART— 
Feb. 7-27—Water colors, Alice R. Huger Smith, 
March 1-15—Etchings, George T. Plowman. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
BROOKLYN MUSEUM— 


land- 


winter 


Jan. 29-Feb. 27—International exhibition of 
water colors, pastels and drawings; paint- 
ings, Gustaf Adolph Fjaestad; woodcuts; 


Gordon Craig. 
BEEN. SiOGCLE DY, 
March—Annual exhibition, 
PRATT INSTITUTE— 
Feb, 22-March 11—Marines, Whitney Hubbard. 
March 3-24—‘Fifty Books of the Year.” 
March 30-April] 27—Bkn. Society of Artists. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


ALBRIGHT ART GALLERY— 
Feb.—International Modern Exhibition. 
April 24-June r9—Selected American paintings. 


Elmira, N. Y. 


ARNOT ART GALLERY— 
Feb.—Etchings by Alfred Hutty. 
March—Student work from Chester 

Summer School. 
April—Water color exhibition. 


New York, N. Y. 


AMERICAN FINE ARTS BUILDING— 
Feb. 14-March 7—36th annual exhibition, Na- 


MINIATURES PAINTERS— 
Hotel Bossert. 


Springs 


NEWHOUSE) GAs Issiiss 


484 North Kingshighway Boulevard 
SAINT LOUIS 


Distinguished Paintings and 


Works of Art 


e AMERICAN 
2 and FOREIGN 


Continued Display and 
Special Exhibitions 


GALLERIES 


262 Auditorium Hotel, CHICAGO 


772 Statler Hotel, DETROIT 


2614 West 7th St. LOS ANGELES 


JOHN 


NEW YORK 
559 Fifth Avenue 


GALLERIES 


Paintings 


LEVY 


PARIS 
28 Place Vendome 


tional Ass’n of Women Painters and Sculptors. - 
March 25-April 18—r1o2nd annual exhibition, — 
National Academy of Design. 


METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART— 

Jan. 18-Feb. 27—Swedish contemporary deco- 
rative arts, 

Feb. and March—Russian brocades; embroi- 
dered waistcoats; prints (Peter Bruegel 
Mary Cassatt, 18th C. French portraits and 
ornament by Pillement and 19th C. English 
color prints); Carnarvon collection of Egyp- 
tian art. 

March 15-Apr. 24—American miniatures. 


GRAND CENTRAL PALACE— 
Feb. 21-March 5—Forty-second annual exhibi- 
tion, Architectural League of New York. 


PUBLIC LIBRARY— 

Jan.-Feb.—Mary Cussatt’s drypoints and color 
prints; Isaac John Greenwood Collection; Sey- 
mour Haden Collection. 

THE ART CENTER— 

Feb. 1-26—Commercial printing, American In- 
stitute of Graphic Arts. 

Feb. 15-28—Paintings, Caroline Van H. Bean; 
craftwork, Art Alliance of America; ‘Coffee 
House Sketchers,’ Howard Simon. 

Feb. 15-March 7—Paintings, group of Japanese 
artists. 

March 1-15—-Water colors and sculpture, Gwen- 
dolyn Williams; paintings, Mrs. G. D. Cole. 

April 1-15—-Competitive cover designs for 
House Beautiful. 

April 18-30—Textiles, Art Alliance. 

April 24-30—New York Sketch Club; Guild 
of Bookworkers. 

May—Annual Exhibition of Advertising Art. 

June—International Salon of Photography; 
painting and sculpture, Art Alliance mem- 
bers. 

MUNICIPAL ART GALLERY— 

Feb. 19-Mch. 6—‘‘The Painters and Sculptors.” 

March 6-25—Students’ poster contest exhibition. 

March 22-April 12—Paintings interpreting the 
emotions, Victor de Kubinyi. 

April 25-May 16—Interior decoration designs. 

May 16-June 16—Originals, magazine illustra- 
tions, 

SOCIETY OF INDEPENDENT ARTISTS— 

March 1r1-April 3—11th annual exhibition, Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel. 

CORONA MUNDI— 

Feb. s5-March 1—American Indian paintings. 

Feb. 20-April 1—International art exhibition. 

April 1-May 1—Drawings by Old Masters. 

BRONX AEOLIAN HALL— 

March 1-1o—Annual Spring Exhibition, Bronx 

Artists Guild. 
NATIONAL ASS’N OF WOMEN PAINTERS 
AND SCULPTORS (17 E. 62nd St.) 
March 27-April 11—Margaret Law. 
April 18-May 3—Mrs. George B. Torrey. 
SALMAGUNDI CLUB— 

Feb. 11-March 4—Annual oil exhibition. 

March 12-30—Annual water color show. 

May 8-Oct. 15—Annual summer exhibition. 

MACBETH GALLERIES— 

Feb. 15-28—Paintings by Chauncey F. Ryder. 

March 1-14—Paintings, Guild of Boston Art- 
ists; water colors, Aiden L. Ripley. 

March 15-28—Paintings, Malcolm Parcell. 


EHRICH GALLERIES— 
a Fike sculpture, Warren Whee- 
ock. 
DUDENSING GALLERIES— 
Feb. 14-March 5—Paintings, Clarence Johnson. 
March 7-26—Glazed terra-cotta, Carl Walters; 
paintings, EK. B. Ulreich. 
March 28-April 16—Thelma Cudlipp Grosvenor. 
April 18-May 7—Paintings, Zubiaurre brothers. 


AINSLIE GALLERIES— 

Feb. 15-28—Portraits by Louise Crow. 

March 15-30—Portraits, Jere Raymond Wick- 
wire; sculpture, Clara Lathrop Strong. 

WILDENSTEIN GALLERIES— 

To Feb. ro—C. T. Lov collection of Hindu, 

Khmer and Chinese art. 
BABCOCK GALLERIES— 

Feb. 14-26—Water colors, Herbert Meyer. 

Feb. 28-March 12—Paintings, Henry S. Eddy. 

March 14-26—Paintings, Benjamin Cratz. 

KRAUSHAAR GALLERIES— 

To Feb. 22—Drawings, lithographs and etchings 
by Deaumier, Toulouse-Lautrec, Forain and 
Guys. 

GAINSBOROUGH GALLERIES— 
Feb. 1o-March 1o—Nicolai St. Abracheff. 
ARTHUR ACKERMAN & SON— 
Feb.—Aquatints and etchings, Laura Knight. 


FREDERICK KEPPET, &-CO— 

Feb. 12-28—15th and 16th C. woodcuts. 
March—Etchings by J. Alden Weir. 

HOLT GALLERY— 

Feb. 14-26—Paintings, Marie B. 
water colors, Belle Cady White. 
March 1-14—Paintings, Nell C. Jones, Eugene 

Jones. 
March  16-April 
Pfister. 

ARDEN STUDIOS— 
Feb.—Caricatures, Santoya Hidalyo. 
March—Needle & Bobbin Club. i 
April-June—N. Y. Chapter, American Society 

of Landscape Architects. a 

GRAND CENTRAL GALLERIES— 

Feb. 7-19—Paintings, EK. I. Blumenschein. 
He nae tencH 8—Paintings, Edward H. Pott- 
ast. 


Kendall; 


6—Paintings, Jean Jacques 


NDERSON GALLERIES— > 
_ March 9-19—2nd annual exhibition, N. Y. So- 
ciety of Women Artists. 
INTIMATE GALLERY (Anderson’s)— 
To Feb. 27—Forty new paintings by Georgia 
O’ Keefe. 
THE NEW GALLERY— 
Feb. 12-26—Mural paintings, “The History of 
America,” by Thomas H. Benton. 
Feb. 28-March 12—Paintings by Donghi. 
March 14-30—Paintings by Sydney Layfman. 
FERARGIL GALLERY— 
Feb. 7-28—Hunt Diederich. 

March 1-14—Memorial show, William M. Chase; 
Rodin sculpture. 
March 14-28—Randall 

ture. 
mine GALLERY OF P. JACKSON HIGGS— 
Feb.-March—Italian and Flemish primitives; 
Dutch and English portraits and landscapes; 
Chinese and Mohammedan art. 
WEYVHE GALLERY— 
Feb. 7-19—Water colors by Homer Boss. 
Feb. 21-March 5—Paintings and drawings by 
Emil Ganso. 
Feb. 7-28—Sculpture, Roy Sheldon. 
N. Y. LEAGUE FOR HARD OF HEARING— 
Feb.—Landscapes, Natalie Peck. 


ARTISTS GALLERY— 
Feb. 28-March 19—Paintings, John Carroll. 
Feb. 15-March 5—Paintings, Judson Smith. 
March 21-April 12—Paintings, Herman More. 


SOCIETY OF ARTS AND CRAFTS— 
March 1-10—Photographers’ Guild. 
April 16-30—Weavers’ Guild. 

May 16-30—Needleworkers’ Guild. 


Rochester, N. Y. 


MEMORIAL ART GALLERY— 

Feb. 17-Mar. 30—Sixth International Water 
Color Exhibition; Canadian group; Kathleen 
McEnery; Ronnebeck sculpture; Coptic tex- 
tiles; Blanding Sloan etchings and_ block 
prints; bookplate designs. 

MECHANICS INSTITUTE— 

Feb.—Wood blocks, Elizabeth Keith; drawings, 

Lilian Westcott Hale. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
SYRACUSE MUSEUM— 


Feb.—Modern wood block prints. 
March—Intern’!] water color exhibition. 
April—Canadian painters, 60 canvases. 
May—Paintings by Emma Ciardi. 
June—Adams, Garber, Higgins, Scudder. 


Greensborough, N. C. 


N. C. COLLEGE FOR WOMEN— 
Feb. 10-24—Contemporary American artists. 


New Berne, N. C. 


ART STUDY CLUB— 
Feb.  23-28—Exhibit, 
League. 


Davey; garden sculp- 


Southern States Art 


RESTORATION | 
of PAINTINGS 


Studio Founded 1840 
In New York Since 1907 


to 


M. J. ROUGERON 
tor PARK AVENUE 
NEW YORK CIry, 


Old and Modern Masters 


Paintings restored, revarnished, relined, cleaned 
by expert of 30 years’ standing. Reterences 
from museums, dealers and collectors 


O. ROUST 


Studio, 150 East 34th St., New York 
Telephone Ashland 6749 


Chev: Prof. P. FARINA 


AUTHENTICITY—RESTORATION 
oF Orv MaAsTERS 


1350 So. 51st St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Akron, O. 


AKRON ART INSTITUTE— 

Feb.—Exhibition, Adams, Garber, Higgins. 

March—Paintings, Delaware River Artists; 
etchings, Dayton Society of Artists. 

Mch.—Dayton Soc. of Artists; Del. River Ar- 
tists. 

April—Ohio Water Color Society. 

May—Exhibition, Akron artists and craftsmen. 

June—Paintings by Cleveland Artists. 


Cincinnati, O. 


CINCINNATI ART MUSEUM— 
Feb.—Art for children; European picture books. 
March—Work of Ohio-born women. 
May—Thirty-fourth Annual Exhibition. 

AaB OLOSSON, JR CO. VGALL ERTIES — 
Feb. 14-26—Paintings by Reginald Grooms. 
Feb. 28-March 12—Paintings by Frank Myers. 


TRAXEL GALLERIES— 
Feb. 14-26—Paintings by American artists. 
Feb. 28-March 12—Bessie Hoover Wessel, and 
H. H. Wessel. 
March 14-26—Cincinnati Art Club. 


Cleveland, O. 


CLEVELAND MUSEUM— 
May—Ninth annual exhibition of 
Cleveland artists and craftsmen. 
June—Contemporary American paintings. 


KORNER & WOOD CO.— 
Feb.—Marbles and bronzes, 


Columbus, O. 


COLUMBUS GALLERY OF FINE ARTS— 

Feb.—‘‘Fifty Prints of the Year;’ black-and- 
whites, Columbus Art League; Photo-Pictor- 
jalists of Columbus. 

March—Paintings from the Sesqui-Centennial; 
exhibit, Cleveland School of Art. 

April—Theatre art, masks and textiles by Eth- 
ical Culture School, New York; Chester 
Springs Summer School of Art; block printed 
textiles, Elizabeth W. Shannon. 

May—Pastel Portraits, Harry J. Westerman; 
Berkshire Summer School of Art; school ex- 


hibits. 
Dayton, O. 


DAYTON ART INSTITUTE— 

Jan. 28-Feb. 17—Bronze reproductions, Greek, 
Roman; wax portraits, Ethel Frances Mundy. 

Feb. 20-Mar. 14—C. O. Woodbury’s etchings, 
lithographs; Joseph Pennell lithographs; Per- 
sian pottery. 

Mar. 15-Apr. 4—C. and J. A. Botke, paintings. 

March 16-April 6—Institute Teachers Exhibit. 

Apr. 6-24—Swiss pictures, Albert Goss. 

April 8-29—Illuminated MSS. and old maps loan- 
ed by Dr. Fred. B. Artz. 

April 26-May 2z0o—Paintings, Ernest L. Blumen- 
schein, 

May 21-25—-Saturday School exhibit. 

May 27-June s5—Students’ exhibit. 

June 7-28—N. Y. Society of Painters. 


Toledo, O. 


TOLEDO MUSEUM OF ART— 
Feb.—Dewitt and Douglass Parshall; Ohio water 
color show; Toledo Camera Club. 
March—Canadian artists. 
April—Ninth annual Toledo exhibition. 
June-Aug.—15th an. exhibit, American paintings. 
MOHR GALLERIES— 
Feb. 19-March 5—Henry R. Poore. 
April 1-15—The Athena Club. 
April 15-30—Sidney Laufman. 


work by 


Max Kalish. 


Youngstown, O. 


BUTLER ART INSTITUTE— 

Feb.—Annual exhibition, Mahoning Society of 
Painters. 

March—Daniel Garber, Wayman Adams, Victor 
Higgins; Greek and Roman _ bronzes. 

April—Ohio-born women artists. 

May—Samplers shown by Youngstown Federa- 
tion of Womens Clubs. 


Portland, Ore. 


PORTLAND ART ASSOCIATION— 
Feb.—Paintings by Thomas Eakins. 
March—Elinor Merrill collection of textiles. 


April—Color prints of paintings by Manet, De- 


gas, Cezanne, Van Gogh, Gaugin. 
May—Art from Portland schools. 
June—“Art for Children.” 


Erie, Pa. 


ART CLUB OF ERIE— 
Feb.—Exhibition, prints. : 
March—Exhibition, Erie Artists. 


Harrisburg, Pa. 


ART ASSOCIATION OF HARRISBURG— 
Feb.—Original illustrations (A. F. of A.). 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


PENN. ACADEMY OF THE FINE ARTS— 
Jan. 30-March z0—r122nd. annual exhibition, 
Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts. 

PHILADELPHIA ART ALLIANCE— 
To Feb. 26—Annual exhibition of prints. 
March 9-28—Group of American illustrators. 
March 21-28—Beethoven mementoes. 
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March 29-April 17—*‘Art in Advertising.” 

April 19-May 8—Exhibition by Philadelphia 
branch of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects and the ‘T-Square Club; annual exhibi- 
tion of sculpture. 


May 1o-June 1—Philadelphia Water Color 
Club; prints used as book ilustrations. 
THE PRINT CLUB— 
Feb. 14-26—First annual exhibition of Amer- 


ican block prints. 


Feb. 28-March 12—English Wood Engraving 
Society. 
March 14-26—Etchings by Edouard Leon. 


April 18-30—Block prints, EK. H. Suydam. 
May 2-21—Fourth Annual Exhibition of Living 
American Etchers. 

ART CLUB OF PHILADELPHIA— 
Feb. 4-25—‘*Ten Philadelphia Painters.”’ 
March 4-25—Burt Vaughn Flannery, 

Riggs and associates. 
April—Exhibition by painter members. 

PENNSYLVANIA MUSEUM— 

Jan.-Feb.—Tapestry exhibition (recent acquisi- 
tions by museum and _ examples lent 
by Fitz Eugene Dixon, Sir Joseph Duveen, 
James S. Sullivan and the Charles M. 
Ffoulke estate; early engravings lent by 
Charles M. Lea. 

Feb. 14-26—Drawings, 
Thompson. 


[Continued on next page] 


Robert 


Clyde Shuler, Wm. 


Chicago Galleries 


Association 


220 North Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, Illinois 


esl 


(3) 


PAINTINGS AND SCULPTURE 
by 
Artists of the Mid-West 
and West 


il 


Write for Circular of 
Circulating Gallery Plan 


ROBERT C. VOSE 


(Established 1841) 
Paintings 
by Old and Modern Masters 


CARRIG-ROHANE Carved Frames 


559 Boylston Street 
Copley Square BOSTON 


Creative Express ion 


through Art 


A Symposium 
on the new art instruction, by 
leading exponents in progressive 
schools. 
x * 

Illustrated with one hundred re- 
productions of children’s original 
creations, fifty in color, fifty in 


black and white.  Attractively 
bound in boards. 
5/4 ® 


One dollar and a half per copy 


Progressive Education Assoc. 
10 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 
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The Great Calendar 


[Continued from preceding page] 


PLASTIC CLUB— 
March 9-31—Annual exhibition. 
April—Annual water color exhibition. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE— 

Jan. 17-Feb. 28—Paintings and water colors by 
Johanna K. W. Hailman. 

Feb. 11-March o9—Annual Exhibition, Asso- 
ciated Artists of Pittsburgh. _ 

March 19-April 17—-Annual photographic salon 
of the Photographic Section of the Pittsburgh 
Academy of Science and Art. 


Providence, R .I. 


R. I. SCHOOL OF DESIGN— 
March—American costume silks (A. F. of A.). 
PROVIDENCE ART CLUB— 
March 1-13—Providence Water Color Club. 
March 22-April 10o—48th annual exhibition. 
April 12-24—Nancy C. Jones. 
April 26-May 8—Edward W. Dubugue. 
TILDEN-THURBER— 
Feb. 14-28—-Paintings, Providence group. 
March 1-15—Lithographs by masters. 


Charleston, S. C. 


GIBBES MEMORIAL GALLERY— 
Apr. 7-May 1—Seventh annual 
Southern States Art League. 


Columbia, S. C. 


COLUMBIA ART ASSOCIATION— 
Feb. s5-20o—Grand Central Art Galleries ex- 
hibit; display, Southern States Art League. 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 


CHATTANOOGA ART ASSOCIATION— 
Feb. 15-March 1—Philadelphia artists. 
March—lIllustrations. 

April—Loan exhibition. 


Memphis, Tenn. 


BROOKS MEMORIAL ART GALLERY— 

February — Paintings from Metropolitan Mu- 
seum; Turkish and Indian shawls. 

March—Max Bohm. 

April—George Bellows Memorial. ; 

June—New York Society of Women Painters. 

July and August—Taos Society of Artists. 

May—Wm. Ritschel; ‘“‘10o Etchings;” 4th an- 
nual flower and garden exhibition. — 


Nashville, Tenn. 


NASHVILLE ART MUSEUM— 
March—California artists. 
April 1-18—Texas and Miss. artists. 
April 23-30—Graphic arts exhibition. 
May 1-15—Annual, Tennessee artists. 


Dallas, Tex. 


DALLAS ART ASSOCIATION— ; 
Feb. s-20o—Grand Central Art Galleries exhibit. 


Fort Worth, Tex. 


FORT WORTH MUSEUM OF ART— 
May 5-June s5—17th annual, Texas Artists. 


Sherman, Tex. 


EVA FOWLER ART LEAGUE— : 
May—State Federation pottery exhibit. 


Houston, Tex. 


MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS— 
Feb.—George Bellows Memorial. 
March—Theodore J. Morgan; Boyer Gonzales. 
April—Matisse drawings and etchings. 


Ogden, Utah. 


FINE ARTS GALLERY— 
Feb.—LeConte Stewart; Utah women painters. 
March—Group' exhibition, 36 artists; Alma 
Packer, sculpture. 
April—Lee Greene Richards; water colors. 
May—Geneva Savage Keith. 


Salt Lake City, Utah. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE GALLERY— 
Feb.—Alfred Lambourne water colors. 
March—Ftchings, Utah artists. 

April—Mary Teasdel, Florence Ware, Mirian 
May—Lee Greene Richards, etchings and mon- 
Brooks Jenkins. 
otypes. 
MERRILL HORNE GALLERY— 


eae Hafen, Henri Moser, Jack Stans- 

field. 

March—Hal Burrows, Mahonri Young, Waldo 
Midgley. 


April—Lawrence Squires, Mary Teasdel, Flor- 
ence Ware. 
May—RBessie Bancroft, Birde Reeder. 
Whst SIDE GALLERY— 
Feb.—B. F. Larsen, Orson Campbell, 
Fletcher. 
March—Paintings, Lee Greene Richards. 


Calvin 


exhibition, 


Clivette at Vassar 


“Rodin,” by Merton Clivette. 


Although the exhibition at the New Gal- 
lery in New York is officially over, with 
almost one hundred Merton Clivette paint- 
ings sold, pictures of his are still being 
shown there as an aftermath of his “ar- 
rival,’ described in the last number of THE 
Art Dicest. Exhibitions of his work have 
been requested from various parts of the 
country. At the present time Vassar Col- 
lege is having a show of his tempera and 
water color paintings, while Saks & Com- 
pany, whose establishment takes up a block 
in Fifth Avenue, New York, are devoting 
their windows to eighteen of his paintings. 
Clivette was chosen by them to initiate a 
series of window displays of the work of 
living American artists. 

The New Gallery sees significance in the 
fact that so many of Clivette’s works have 
passed into the possession of sculptors, 
poets, painters, musicians and playwrights. 

Herewith is presented a reproduction of 
the portrait of Rodin, whose owner, who 
paid $1,200 for it the first day of the exhi- 
bition, has now refused $5,000 for it. 


Sir John Becomes an ‘‘Immortal” 


Sir John Lavery, who is at present in 
America, has just been appointed a member 
of the Academie des Beaux Arts. foreign 
artists are very rarely elected to a place 
among the French “Immortals.” 


Norfolk, Va. 


NORFOLK SOCIETY OF ARTS— 
Feb.—Paintings, Miss Turner; sculpture, Miss 
Frishmuth. 


Beloit, Wis. 


BELOIT COLLEGE— 
Feb. 10-24—Contemporary American artists. 


Madison, Wis. 


MADISON ART ASSOCIATION— 
Feb. 15-March 1—Architectural photographs. 
STATE HISTORICAL LIBRARY— 
Feb.—Architectural photographs (A. F. of A,). 


Attacks Museum 


Arthur Millier, art critic of the Los 
Angeles Times, makes a vigorous attack on 
the policies of the Los Angeles Museum. : 

“Has the Los Angeles Museum any pro- 
gram toward the formation of a vital art 
collection?” he asks. “Are bones and stuffed 
buffaloes of greater importance to the people 
than pictures and sculpture? Does the 
museum even attempt to take its logical and 
rightful position as the cultural center of a 
metropolitan community? 

“In Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, Worces: 
ter, Denver and many another community, 
the art museums are constant and aggress:ve 
stimuli to art education and appreciation. By 
intelligent selection and arrangement th y 
get art ‘across the footlights’ into the hearts 
and minds of the people, where it belongs. ; 

“Los Angeles should not be one whit be- 
hind any city in the country in its Art 
Museum. All the requisites for a well- 
planned collection of fine art are here. The 
county is going ahead with its ambitious 
building program, and there is a widespread 
desire among the citizens to do something 
for art. Money is not lacking. It lies in 
the pockets of many a citizen, who, if he 
were convinced that his money would be ex- 
pended in the carrying out of an intelligent 
program of art acquisition for the, public, 
would, as in other communities, loosen his 
purse-strings. . . . 

“To the man or woman who, believing in 
the vital importance of art to the commu- 
nity, desires to associate with a museum in 
the capacity of patron, confidence in the 
constructive use of funds is an absolute pre- 
requisite. But such confidence can only be 
inspired when a director, through his knowl- 
edge of art and his passionate belief in and 
love for art as the great cultural heritage 
of man, presents to the art patrons of the 
community a plan of acquisition in which 
they will be proud to share. ... . 


“One of the most generous art patrons in 
the country, who gave enthusiastically her 
time and money to the upbuilding of an 
American art collection in an important 
eastern museum, was deterred from trans- 
ferring her assistance to the Los Angeles 
Museum by the obvious lack of vigorous and 
informed direction in the art department of 
that institution. 


“Such intelligent work as has gone into 
the building up of the William Preston Har- 
rison Collection of Contemporary American 
Painting, or the recently opened Harrison — 
Collection of Modern French Art, is abso- 
lutely the unaided work of one man. Here 
is a man, doing for the sheer love of it, 
what the art director of any museum worthy 
the name should be doing on a far larger 
scale.” j 


Milwaukee, Wis. te 
MILWAUKEE ART INSTITUTE— ¥3 
Gustave 
Association of Women Painters and Sculp- 


March—Birger Sandzen; Henry S. Eddy. 
April—Annual exhibition, Wisconsin art. 
May—Maillol, sculpture and drawings. 


MILWAUKEE JOURNAL GALLERY— 

Jan.-Feb.—Paintings by Henry J. Soulen, Rob- | 
ert Fletcher Gilder, Hans J. Stoltenberg, — 
Agnes Harrison Lincoln and_ others; paint 
ings by fourteen Madison artists; miniatur 
by Eda Nemoede Casterton. 

March—Portraits by Merton Grenhagen. 

May—Landscapes, Frank V. Dudley. 
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Ammonite Art 


A Syrian head dating two thousand years 
3. C. has just been added to the collections 
yf the Louvre. It is the first significant 
-ecord discovered of a people very often re- 
ferred to in the Bible—the Ammonites. 

“This remarkable document,” says M. 
René Dussaud in Comoedia, “discovered in 
the country of Mishrifé, in the northeast 
9 Homs, during the happy expedition of 
Count Mesnil du Muisson, is of invaluable 
portance for the study of Syrian art of 
che period dating 2000 B. C. 

“In this region, so rich from the archaeo- 
logical point of view, many proofs of the 
activity of the Ammonites have been traced, 
jut up to this discovery no significant evi- 
dence of them has been found. The his- 
torical importance of this people, whose 
activity extended as far as the Euphrates, 
's attested by Babylonian texts. 

“The prophet Amos compares _ their 
strength with that of the oak, and this head 
really compels an impression of unusual 
strength. Some archeologists contended it 
Was an example of Hittite art, but the 
2xpression of this head and its treatment 
are just the opposite of Hittite art, which 
represents faces with round cheeks, thus 
emphasizing the idea of the wealth of a 
settled and well-fed people. Here the art- 
ist carved a rough face, that of a man who 
lived by his herd, a semi-nomad. 

“Besides this head, so full of life and so 
significant, some other fragments of sculp- 
cure have been found which help to shed 
some light on Syrian art of high antiquity. 
We have exnectations that the next archaec- 
gical expedition in this country will revcal 
1ew documents on Hittite art and confirm 
yur hypothesis of a Syrian art of some 
driginality but remaining under the influ- 
snce of Mesopotamian art.” 


Ammonite head, 2000 B. C. 


uke Lawson, Carlson! How About This? 


“Somn,” by Frederik V. Nyquist. 


Seattle at last has an art museum, thrown 
open to the public on February 10. It is 
the H. C. Henry Museum, named in honor 
of the donor, and it stands on the grounds 
of the University of Washington, where it 
serves the double purpose of promoting the 
art spirit of the university and of the peo- 
ple of Seattle. 

Last spring Mr. Henry donated his $450,- 
000 collection of paintings and etchings to 
the university and provided funds for the 
erection of a building. ‘The structure, fol- 
lowing the campus style, is Tudor. It em- 
bodies the latest plans in museum construc- 
tion and has six galleries, all lighted from 
skylights. 

The formal opening was participated in 
by the Seattle Fine Arts Society and other 
art clubs of the city. 

The H. C. Henry collection, numbering 
160 paintings, comprises examples of Corot, 
Rousseau and other Barbizon nen, and 
works by such American masters as Inness, 
Wyant, Homer Martin, Childe Hassam and 
H. W. Ranger. 


Seattle’s New Museum 


First prize, Associated Artists of Pittsburgh. 


It was not to be expected that everybody 
would be satisfied with the awards, even if 
George Luks, Ernest Lawson and John F. 
Carlson did journey thither to pick the prize 
winners at the annual exhibition of the 
Associated Artists of Pittsburgh, at Carne- 
gie Institute. These famous artists gave 
first honors to Frederik Vickstrom Nyquist 
for his nude, “Somn,” and the critic of the 
Press, Burt McMurtrie, denounces the 
choice. 

“The first prize selection is unworthy an 
international jury’s selection,” he says, “and 
one of the poorest nudes, as well as most 
uninteresting paintings yet shown in a Pitts- 
burgh exhibit. We failed to find anything 
about the picture to warrant even interest, 
let alone a first prize award.” 

Penelope Redd Jones, critic of the Post, 
makes no comment, and the Gazette Times 
contented itself with saying that “Somn” is 
a painting of the “modern school” and the 
artist a teacher at the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology. Pittsburgh’s weekly, the /n- 
dex, was silent. 

But Christian J. Walter, president of the 
Associated Artists in a letter to THE ART 
Dicrest says: “We especially approve this 
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award as ‘Somn’ is beyond doubt the one 
outstanding exhibit. It is of complex ar- 
rangement and without very successful hand- 
ling the composition would have become un- 
easy but Mr. Nyquist has kept it under per- 
fect control and thereby succeeded in pre- 
senting a canvas with very much poise, a 
quality only too often lacking in many so- 
called modern compositions. The contrast- 
ing qualities. of the body with other sur- 
rounding objects is finely observed. If the 
color qualities (although not unpleasing) 
were more handsomely felt there would be 
little more to ask for in this painting.” 

Mr. McMurtrie thinks the best picture in 
the exhibition is Mabel K. Day’s “The 
White Village’ to which the jury awarded 
second prize. He also highly praises Jo- 
seph Kaye’s “The Pool,’ Elizabeth Rock- 
well’s “A Window in Taos,” Elizabeth 
Robb’s “Half Moon Beach” and Mr. Wal- 
ter’s “Between Showers.” 

The Gazette Times hints that the exhi- 
bition is the best the associated group has 
so far presented, but Mr. McMurtrie as- 
serts last year’s was better. There are 300 
works. 


Kansas City’s Annual 


The Kansas City Art Institute held dur- 
ing February its seventh annual exhibition 
by mid-western artists, there being eligible 
only painters from Missouri, Kansas, Okla- 
homa, Colorado and Nebraska. “Every ex- 
hibition has been an advance over the pre- 
ceding one,” writes the Institute’s director, 
R. A. Holland, in the Christian Science 
Momitor, “and we find work on the gallery 
walls today that would do credit to any 
exhibition. 

“Looking over the 188 works on exhibi- 
tion, one feels the serious attitude of the 
artists. They are thinking. In most of the 
work there is still much of the old tradi- 
ditions, yet there is some of the modern feel- 
ing, a mixture that is wholesome and en- 
couraging. There is the vital spark, though 
not great or fully developed, yet neverthe- 
less there. Neither are these westerners 
carried away by some new ism or theory. 
This leads one to feel that in time, with 
proper encouragement, and contact with 
what is being done elsewhere, this. group 
of midwestern artists may develop what 
we have long hoped for—a genuine national 
artistic expression. 

“It may seem like characteristic western 
boasting to predict that in a few years Kan- 
sas City truly will be one of the great art 
centers of the United States. The gallery 
of art now projected here, the first unit 
of which will be begun in a few months, 
will afford the western artists greater op- 
portunities to see and study the best pro- 
ductions of all periods.” 


Newark Acquires Sculptures 


Last year, out of a fund provided by Mr. 
and Mrs. Felix Fuld, the Newark Museum 
acquired a group of twenty-five paintings. 
This year, out of the same fund, a few 
paintings were bought, but the chief ac- 
quisitions were representative sculptures. 
The following pieces have just been put on 
exhibition: “To Pan of Rohallion,” by Mac- 
monnies; “Yawning Tiger’ by Anna 
Vaughn Hyatt Huntington; “The Surf,” by 
Chester Beach; “Baby’s Head,” by Trygve 
Hammer; “Augustus Saint-Gaudens,” by 
John Flanagan, and “Anatole,” a cat, by 
Duncan Ferguson. 


Empirical 

A customs service decision made in New 
York last week once more makes the Uni- 
ted States government the laughing stock 
of the world. F. J. H. Kracke, federal ap- 
praiser, has decided that the sculptures ot 
Constantin Brancusi, Roumanian, are not 
art and hence are subject to 40 per cent. 
duty instead of free admission. 

Tue Art Dicest is a champion neither 
of extremist art nor of academic art, but 
it does not believe that there is a conser- 
vative artist in America whose sense of 
justice is not outraged by this action. 

The United States government by making 
an emphirical decision on an aesthetic ques- 
tion, and decreeing ex cathedra that an ob- 
ject is not art, when the critics of the 
world are unable to agree on that point and 
probably never will, makes itself out a dunce. 

The United States government by trying 
to collect a $4,000 duty on nine objects 
which the Brummer Galleries sold as art 
for $10,000, under the contention that it is 
not art, puts itself in the position of a des- 
poiler. For if these works are not art, then 
they are no more than pieces of marble and 
bronze. Nothing but art, or what people ac- 
cept as art, could make them worth $10,000. 

The above points cannot be matters of 
controversy, even as between extremists and 
conservatives. 

Mr. Kracke’s decision, according to the 
New York World, was based on a customs 
ruling that art must represent “objects in 
their true proportions of length, breadth and 
thickness, or of length and breadth only.” 
Such an asinine ruling would keep out the 
two El Grecos recently acquired by the 
Boston and Cleveland museums. It would 
exclude the superlatively beautiful decora- 
tions by Puvis des Chavannes in the Boston 
Public Library and countless other accepted 
masterpieces in American museums and pri- 
vate coliections. It would proscribe artists 
from doing anything except slavishly copy 
nature. 

According to the World, several art crit- 
ics went to see Mr. Kracke in behalf of Mr. 
Brancusi’s art. “I asked them,” he is quoted 
as saying, “if other recognized men would 
say it was art. They admitted that it was 
decidedly controversial.” 

These critics might also have told Mr. 
Kracke that two-thirds of the art critics 
and art connoisseurs of the world would 
deny that the sculptures of Canova and 
Thorwaldsen are art, and that art pretty gen- 
erally is “decidedly controversial.” 

But the gentlemen in charge of the cus- 
toms service—they know. 


If Hunt Diederich’s “Jockey” 


had been 
modeled abroad would he ride for a fall? 


Sir Joseph 


When Sir Joseph Duveen paid $338,5¢ 
for Lawrence’s “Pinkie” last November 2 
the Michelham sale, the London newspaper 
immediately were full of protests fror 
British artists, some of them bitter enougl 
who asserted that living painters were bein} 
neglected while millions were being mad 
out of marketing the work of the dead. 

Soon after, Sir Joseph, whose firm ha 
probably made four times as much prof 
from the traffic in “old masters” as an 
other concern in the world, opened negotia 
tions with the Prime Minister looking to 
ward a big movement to market the worl 
of living British painters. As a result | 
scheme has been formed and a committe 
named, according to the London Sunda, 
Observer, for the organization of exhibition 
at home and abroad, which are to run en 
tirely for the benefit of artists who hay 
few or no opportunities for submitting thei 
work to the public. Sir Martin Conway i 
chairman of the committee, which has al 
ready succeeded in securing the co-operat 
tion of the municipal art galleries of sev 
eral important cities where the exhibition 
will be held without any charge to thi 
artists, either for wall space or for com 
mission on sales. A beginning is to b 
made at Leeds from March 15 to April 30 

Since it is the main object of the scheme 
that it should benefit those artists who art 
most in need of support, it has been decidec 
that no picture is to be priced higher that 
£50. It is believed that this restriction, fa 
from being detrimental to the interests 
artists of established reputation, by diverting 
art patrons tc a cheaper market, will create 
a new class of picture buyers, and enlist th 
interest of a section of the public that ha 
so far stood aloof. As Sir Martin Con: 
way put it to the committee at the first 
meeting, “The buyer today of a small che 


year’s luxurious limousine, and similadil 
this year’s buyer of a £50 picture was q 


and to do this every effort and, if nece 
sary, every concession must be made.” 

Another exhibition will be held in Paris 
from April 18 to May 7, and yet another 
in Manchester from May 15 to June 3 
Arrangements are also being made with tI 
Belfast and Bradford authorities for exht 
bitions in the autumn, 
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Big San Diego Exhibition 4 
Throughout the month of March the Fine 
Arts Gallery of San Diego, Cal., is holding 
an exhibition of “Selected American Pait 
ings.” Most of the works shown are fro 
the “First Exhibition of Selected Paintings 
by American Artists,” recently held in the 
California Palace of the Legion of Honor, 
San Francisco, which were in turn 
choice of the museum authorities there 
Many of the pictures are the masterpieces 0 
the artists. 


70 Sales at Hoosier Show 


Seventy sales were made at the third 
nual Hoosier Salon held at the galleries 
Marshall Field & Co., in Chicago. Nati 
Indianans residing in Chicago were ac 
in its behalf through a “Hoosier Salon 
trons Association.” 
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That “Mona Lisa” 


This is the last chapter of the famous 
wry of the famous “Mona Lisa” that Ed- 
ard Jonas brought to America and which, 
fore that newspaper woke up to the pub- 
ity scheme, occupied so many columns of 
ye in the New York Times. 
The picture, which resembles, in all but 
» quality of the smile, the original by 
onardo da Vinci in the Louvre, was 
ought to this country and exhibited at 
r. Jonas’ gallery, which is a branch of 
| Paris establishment. The publicity had 
sn handled in such a manner that the 
blic was encouraged to think that the 
gas work, maybe, was the original, and 
» one in the Louvre a spurious picture 
stituted at the time of the theft. 
But evidently no long line of American 
ilti-millionaires formed to purchase a 
fona Lisa” which, maybe, was the real 
2, So, after quite a length of time, Mr. 
yas called in the Chicago expert on old 
sters, Maurice H. Goldblatt, who, after 
yecting the work to thorough study, pro- 
inced it to be a—Boltrafio. 
I shall not hesitate to accept Mr. Gold- 
tt’s conclusions,’ Mr. Jonas is quoted as 
ing. 
{nd Mr. Jonas is well advised. A gen- 
e Boltrafio is worth more money than a 
posititious da Vinci, no matter how many 
ymetres of publicity the latter has had. 
lerican art buyers have grown wise in 
ir generation. 
(ir. Goldblatt has given much scientific 
ly to da Vinci. He caused a sensation 
Paris last summer when he convinced 
experts that Leonardo painted with his 
hand, and therefore could not have ex- 
ted certain pictures attributed to him, 
ause they showed right hand brush 
ikes. 
in being requested to expertize Mr. Jonas’ 
ona Lisa,” Mr. Goldblatt devoted ten days 
mtensive study of the work and to tech- 
il calculations, then announced this con- 
ion : 
‘hat the original “Mona Lisa,” stolen 
n the Louvre, is again hanging there, and 
_this “Mona Lisa” is the work of An- 
o Boltrafio, famous pupil of da Vinci; 
most likely, when the rich Florentine 
le, Giocondo, commissioned da Vinci to 
it a portrait of his wife, two portraits 
€ painted; that da Vinci sold the one 
had painted to France, and had his fa- 
is pupil Boltrafio paint the one which 
delivered to Giocondo, which is the 
now in question. 
Thich indicates that Leonardo da Vinci 
"something more than painter, inventor, 
itary engineer, etc. He was also a first 
juggler. 

Mrs. Harriman’s Enterprise 


trs. E. H. Harriman’s multi-national ex- 
tion apparently is to become a perma- 
+ thing in Europe and America. Start- 
‘in New York, it was shown in Paris 
| London, then returned to New York, 
t to be shown, last summer and _ this 
ter, in France, Germany, Switzerland 
/Other countries. Now it is back in New 
, where Marius de Zayas is changing 
American pictures preparatory to a 
lay beginning March 5 at the Grand 
al Galleries. The new catalogue will 
de both modernists and academicians. 


N. Y. Hearing for Pittsburgh’ s Idol 


- 
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“Old Man from the Hills,’ by Malcolm Parcell. 
artist’s first New York exhibition. 


Pittsburgh’s most popular painter, Mal- 
colm Parcell, is to have his first New York 
exhibition, at the Macbeth Galleries, the 
latter part of March. Visitors to the Car- 
negie International voted him the popviur 
prize in 1924 for his “Portrait of My 
Mother” and again in 1925 for his “Por- 
trait Group.” He is a “best seller” in the 
Middle West, striking a popular vein in 
his figure subjects and his subject pictures. 
“Old Man from the Hills,” reproduced here- 
with, is typical. 


To be included in the 


“For several years,” says the Macbeth 
Art Notes, “he has been well known in 
Pittsburgh and other cities of the Middle 
West, but he has never had enough avail- 
able pictures to let us have more than one 
or two at a time, and almost all of these 
have found receptive buyers waiting for 
them. The exhibition this year has been 
made possible only by his refusal to show 
these canvases individually as brought to 
completion.” 

Only once has Parcell sent work to the 
National Academy, and then he was awarded 
one of the highest prizes. 


Pruriency 


Clubwomen of Oakland, Cal., partly ac- 
tuated, the San Francisco Argonaut hints, 
by envy, kicked up a terrible fuss because 
of the nudes displayed in the annual exhi- 
bition at the Oakland Art Gallery. They 
filled the newspapers with protest, and there- 
upon all the prurient minded of the com- 
munity flocked to the gallery. Forrest L. 
Brissey, one of the artists, decided that this 
was making an indecent use of a picture he 
had painted purely in the worship of beauty, 
so he took it out of the exhibition. He said: 

“I fully understand that my action is un- 
ethical, but the action of the women’s clubs 
in requesting the removal of the nudes has 
created a public attention toward my pic- 
ture which is extremely immoral. The pub- 
lic is not interested in the work as art, but 
because of the thoughtless actions of mem- 
bers of women’s clubs. On several occa- 
sions, I have, unknown to anyone, watched 
the public in the galleries, and find this to 
be their attitude toward the exhibit. This 
places my nude in a very immoral atmos- 
phere, and is responsible for my desire to 
remove it.” 

The Argonaut agrees with the artist and 
says: “There is little question that the 
flood of pornography that in the last few 
years has inundated the nation is a result 
of the long puritanic repression under which 


the United States has groaned. The groans 
of the puritan, who identifies the beautiful 
with the damned, for many years have been, 
in fact, the battle slogans of the forces of 
censorship in America. . If the Ameri- 
can people had that fineness of taste that 
only art can give, and that understanding of 
life that only the free spirit of intellectual 
curosity can convey, they would not have 
so strong a yearning for the pornographic.” 

The Argonaut philosophizes on the affair 
in this manner: 

“The whole question of censorship would 
be simplfied, and to a great degree obviated, 
if it were generally realized that morals, art 
and thought are three distinct things, that 
none can be judged in terms of another, and 
that each must be considered solely on its 
own merits. It is as much beside the point 
to ask if a painting or a scientific theory is 
moral as it is to inquire if a moral precept 
is beautiful or if it furthers knowledge. 

“The human mind simply cannot weigh 
a work of art, a thought or a moral matter 
except according to the standards that each 
sets up for itself. A work of art is an 
effort to express emotion in terms of beauty, 
and can be judged only as it is beautiful 
or ugly. Science tries to determine truth, 
and a scientific theory is either true or false, 
and nothing else. Morality seeks to advance 
goodness, and conduct can be evaluated only 
as good or bad.” 
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W hat Is Art? 


The temerity of the United States custom 
officials in deciding what is art and what 
is not, reminds one that much learned non- 
sence has been written on this theme. Most 
of it has been beyond the comprehension 
of ordinary persons, who have thereupon 
decided that art is exclusively for the wise 
or the clever. This has done incalculable 
harm. Art should not be a cult. It should 
be approached with the same familiarity as 
music. It is just as easily “understood” 
and enjoyed. 

Let us try a commonsense definition, and 
see how it works. 

Art is the cultural expression of the hu- 
man race in visual terms of beauty. 

This definition has been formulated by 
the editor of THe Art DicEst in an effort 
to escape the nonsense that has been written 
around the word. 

Music—by the same token—is the cul- 
tural expression of the human race m terms 
of sound. 

Literature—we may also say—is the cul- 
tural expression of a people im terms of 
written language. 

Science is the culture of a people ex- 
pressed in terms of applied experiment as 
to the how of things, and Philosophy the 
culture of a people expressed m terms of 
reasoning as to the why of things. 

Art is perhaps the oldest of any of these 
modes of expressing the feelings and 
thoughts of the race. Man perceived beauty 
of form and color m natural objects as 
soon as he emerged from the condition of 
the brute. While yet a savage he began 
to express beauty in the things he created; 
he gave line and balance to his first rude 
implements. As he progressed, stage by 
stage, in the long journey from brute to 
civilized man, so did his tendency to feel 
and express beauty keep pace with him— 
. from the stone axe to Botticelli’s “Spring.” 

And whatever expresses man’s idea oj 
beauty is art. 


Duke 


“Black Panther,’ by Mateo Hernandez. Black granite. 
de Rothschild. 


For the first time Matteo Hernandez, 
Spain’s famous animal sculptor, is having 
an exhibition in his native land. Hereto- 
fore Paris has considered him her own. 
Living there and working there, and exhib- 
iting his work in all the salons, from the 
autumn to the spring, and acclaimed by 
press and public, he has come to be con- 
sidered a part of Paris. 

But now, wishing to render homage to 
the young master, the Society of Fine Arts 
in Madrid has been the first to arrange a 
“one man” exhibition of Hernandez’ sculp- 


Californians 


When Boston learned that a group of Cal- 
ifornia artists was sending an exhibition to 
the Art Club it got ready to bask in Cal- 
ifornia sunshine and enjoy a holiday far 
from the New England winter. But when 
the show arrived Boston was disappointed 
and its critics voiced that disappointment 
in no uncertain terms. 

“A familiar prune advertisement in the 
street cars is better publicity for California 
than are these paintings,” wrote F. W. Co- 
burn in the Herald. “A retort of the 
young Californians of the present exhibiting 
group to such a thrust of the reviewer’s 
will doubtless be that they do not mean to 
advertise California; they seek to demon- 
strate their mastery of the Cézanne for- 
mula. They are, as it merely happens, re- 
producing a Parisian mode on a terrain 
6,000 miles from France. They are doing 
nothing so commonplace as to try to depict 
the real quality of the light that floods a 
semi-arid region. They don’t mind if their 
efforts look rather glum and glub on the 
gray walls of the Arts Club. They have 
at least achieved ‘organization, whatever 
that means.” 

Even Harley Perkins of the Transcript, 
whom Boston conservatives call a modernist 
critic, writes in a similar vein: 

“They do not impress one as regarding 
their landscape as obviously different from 
that which might be found in any other part 
of the world, but they do seem to be con- 
scious of how certain other artists, for in- 
stance some of the Frenchmen, might have 
painted it.” 

The critic of the Christian Science Moni- 
tor says much the same thing, but in a 
kindlier way: 


of Alba Opens Hernandez’s Show 


Owned by Baron Robert 


tures, which fills a gallery at the Na 
Library. The Duke of Alba, preside 
the society, officiated at the opening, 
the royal family were present. The Sp 
journals were enthusiastic. 

Hernandez’ favorite subjects are pan 
tigers, deer, monkeys, eagles, mara 
etc., and he models from life directly 1 
the hardest, and hence the heaviest, of ma 
terial—black granite and diorite—blocks 0 
which, because of his great strength, 
able to carry about with ease. This 
terial takes on a wonderful surface textur 


“The peculiar quality of sunlight and th 
clarity of the atmosphere, the qualities the 
distinguished the country, seem to be 
little interest to most of the artists. 
might live anywhere so far as interest 1 
nature is concerned. Many of them, ~ vy 
thermore, paint abstractly, in a conventiot 
alized and unliteral fashion. They, to 
could live anywhere, for all the effect 
surroundings seem to have upon their 1 
inations. One could reverse this show wi 
one consisting of work by New Yorkers : 
even certain Parisians and the visitor ul 
not be conscious of any great differe 
origin. This is not necessarily a fault 
a strong feature of all modern art. It 
not logical or national. It seems to i 
beyond all possible borders that usually di 
fine the styles of artists, except that of pel 
sonal taste and an introspective meth 

To this the critic adds: “To this gene 
ization H. Oliver Albright seems to 
exception. His landscapes are very rich af 
distinctive and show the particular fecund 
of the country.” i. 

The others in the group are Gott 
Piazzoni, William A. Gaw, J. E. Get 
Ray Boynton, Otis Oldfield, Marion Hah 
Simpson, Guest Wickson, Florence tc 
Swift, Robert Howard, Ralph Stackp 
and Gertrude Partington Albright. 
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Louisville Gets Four Pictures 

Out of the first annual exhibition | 

opened the new J. B. Speed Memorial Mi 
seum in Louisville four pictures were 
quired for the permanent collection BD 

formed by the Louisville Art Associati 

They are August Vincent Tack’s “Arfiv 
at the Inn,” Valentin de Zubiaurre’s “ 

Tere,” Ross Moffett’s “Winter © 
Dunes” and Carlson’s “Approaching $ 
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eA CERTIFICATE of SERVICE mm the CAUSE of ART 


LIFE PATRON’S CERTIFICATE 
THE ART DIGEST 


ois Gertiiessthats one. 


has paid Twenty-Five Dollars into the treasury of 
Tue Art Dicest, Inc., and thereby has become a 


LIFE PATRON 


of the magazine and entitled to receive all the issues 


for Life. 
Date 


Tue Art Dicsst, Inc. 


en , President 


SUSTAINING PATRON’S CERTIFICATE 
‘THE ART DIGEST 


Tulitsy Gienith cS bRat <r ees en 


has paid Five Dollars into the treasury of THE Art 
Dicest, INc., and thereby has become a 


SUSTAINING PATRON 


of the magazine and entitled to receive all the issues 


for an additional Five Years. 


Date 


THe Art Dicesst, INc. 


, President 


The Editor of THe Art DiceEst desires to marshal those who believe in its ideals and its mission, and 
can afford to join in its work, into two classes, as follows: 


I—LIFE PATRONS, who send $25.00 to subscribe (or renew their sub- 
scriptions) FOR LIFE. 


II—SUSTAINING PATRONS, who send $5.00 to subscribe (or re- 
new their subscriptions) FOR FIVE YEARS. 


HIS magazine belongs to its readers. 
| It represents their aspirations, and 

their love for the finest things in 
life. It has met with a remarkable in- 
tial success because those who have 
‘come in contact with it have realized its 
thonesty, its ideal, and its value as a 
‘source of information and inspiration in 
‘the domain of art. They have recog- 
‘nized its service to themselves and, above 
all, its potential usefulness in kindling 
‘and developing the spirit of art among 
lithe American people. They have under- 
stood the dream of its founder, whose 
‘vision was a magazine that would do a 
‘significant service in promoting the aes- 
Ithetic side of American life. 

The response it has met has proved 
that the time was ripe for the coming 
‘of Tue Art Dicrest. America is now 
‘ready to make itself culturally worthy 
of the world leadership which economics 
and a world cataclysm have thrust upon 
it. And Tur Art Dicest, free from the 
faintest trace of commercialism (which 
thas been the bane of art journalism), 
offers a means whereby the whole art 


Dear Sirs: 


please CHECEE IY Ss namer asada 


and renew my subscription foc.......... 


world, and all who have the least in- 
terest in art, may be brought together 
into a cohesive whole (each section un- 
derstanding the aims and achievements 
of the other)—an end accomplished by 
setting before the readers without pre- 
judice a compendium of the art news and 
opinion of the world, 

If Tue Art Dicest were doctrinaire 
or technical, it could not accomplish its 
mission. Instead, it seeks simply to be 
informative, arresting and inspiring—to 
appeal, at the same time, to the most 
sophisticated art lover and to the person 
who is only beginning to notice art and 
whose mild interest may be developed 
into enthusiasm and love. 

An axe upon a hook does not chop 
wood. Paint in a tube does not sing a 
lyric of beauty. A pen unless it be in a 
human hand cannot write a poem. THE 
Art Dicest, unless it is disseminated to 
the fullest, cannot accomplish its mis- 
sion im developing art appreciation in 
America. 

Now is the time, before the season 
wanes, to disseminate THe Art Dicest. 


THE ART DIGEST, Hopewell, New Jersey. 
Preiosed vyouxwilletind , for which 


Bt AA SA I ee eae a Lo patron 


In three months it took leadership in 
American art journalism. Only one 
other publication, a monthly, exceeds it 
in circulation. But the vast field of its 
possibilities lies practically untouched. 
You who now read it are, in the main, 
already appreciators of art, or, indeed, 
its creators. There are thousands who 
would subscribe to it who have never 
seen it or heard of it. They should be 
reached, and in the next month, while 
art interest is at its height. 

But it costs a great deal of money to 
promote circulation. Sending out letters 
and specimen pages requires capital. 
Tue Art Dicest, because it belongs to 
its readers, asks them unhesitatingly to 
provide the capital required to give the 
magazine a 25,000 circulation in its first 
year. 

In view of the fact that the subscrip- 
tion rate of THe Arr Dicest will soon 
be $2.00 a year, your investment will be 
profitable both to the cause of art and 
to yourself, if you are one of those who 
have found the magazine almost indis- 
pensable. 

If you are a lover of art, the obtain- 
ing of 25,000 subscribers for this mag- 
azine m 1927, and 50,000 before the end 
of 1928, will mean a finer America and 
a happier environment for you. If you 
are an artist, this achievement will mean 
a wider appreciation and demand for 
your work, 

The names of its LIFE PATRONS 
and SUSTAINING PATRONS will be 
printed in Tue Art DiceEst, unless 
otherwise requested. 

Won’t you let your 


prompt? 
Faithfully, 
THE ART DIGEST 


response be 
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How to Succeed 


Did you ever talk over the radio with your 
tongue in your cheek? Emil Fuchs per- 
formed that feat over WJZ in New York 
the other day. His subject was “How to 
Become a Successful Portrait Painter,” and 
this, in part, is what he said: ; 

“Whenever you meet an artist with an 
automobile deluxe and a servant in livery 
who opens the» door of his studio, you ‘can 
take it for granted that you are meeting a 
portrait painter. There is no branch in the 
artist’s profession in which the laurels’ are 
so golden as here. c ay 

“Not so long ago a well known portrait 
painter from abroad came to see me and 
asked quite seriously: ‘Do you advise me 
to introduce myself in America with a bluff 
or shall I be serious?’ I told him that this 
was entirely a matter of finance. ‘Tf he could 
afford to be himself, he should try it by 
all means. But I warned him that it would 
be expensive. He looked at me doubtfully, 
so I said: ‘Suppose a lady, size forty-four, 
should come and ask us to paint her size 
thirty-two. If one paints her as she is, one 
will lose a couple of thousand, dollars, and 
if one paints her as she wishes it done, one 
will lose his conscientiousness, but that will 
not run into so much money. A conscience 
is the worst thing a portrait painter can 
have. 

“As jn every other profession, there are 
rules for guidance. For instance, never 
make the neck less than twelve inches long. 
Always find out first the color of the sitter’s 
lipstick and arrange the whole color scheme 
accordingly. Everything has to be subordi- 
nated to the lips and the shade of the face 
powder. If one gets these two right, the 
rest is easy. If one has any difficulties with 
the eyes, paint them blue; one can never gO 
wrong with blue and it fits almost any bob. 

“IT am constantly asked how one manages 
to get portrait commissions. I shall only 
attempt to advise those who, like myself, 
come from abroad and have experienced the 
distress of idleness amidst a world of hust- 
ling and bustling. The best thing is to be 
introduced by a few royalties. One can 
then charge almost double as much per 
square foot as ‘plain nobility portraitists.’ 
If possible, one should have at least one 
lord or baronet hidden somewhere in the 
family tree and a few drops of Spanish or 
French blood in one’s veins. I was lacking 
the nobility and my blood is plain Austrian, 
which was not so good. Generally a for- 
eign accent will help a lot. Ancestry in art 
is an important asset, because it opens the 
dining rooms of the gold and silver aris- 
tocracy. If luck will have it that at one 
of your first dinner invitations you should 
sit next to Mrs. Castor and convince her 
that she looks the image of Romney’s Lady 
Hamilton, you may just as well go home 
after the coffee and cigar and prepare pal- 
ette and canvas. 

“Another sure way of success, although it 
may take a little longer, is a studio apart- 
ment in one of the first class hotels. Every 
new arrival should then receive a beautiful 
greeting card in French and an invitation 
to tea in the improvised studio with a list of 
patronesses. Patronesses are necessary in an 
artist’s career. One really can’t do without 
them, because whilst ancestry may open all 
the drawing rooms, patronesses will open 
the down town offices. Those business men, 
practical and experienced, do not care so 
much for high sounding foreign names, but 
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they easily succumb to the magic spell of 


the word ‘patroness.’ 

“Tn this country of progress and quantity 
production, portraiture may have to be spec- 
jalized. Since we have specialization in 
everything, why not also in portraiture? 
Why not have eyes, nose, mouth, hair, hand, 
figure and background each painted by spec- 
jalists? It could be done in two ways: 
Ejther the sitter remains in the studio and 
the different artists succeed each other in 
attending to that part of the portrait which 
is their specialty, or as in the Ford factory, 
a moving platform where the sitter and the 
canvas will pass to the different artists. 
The platform device should prove the more 
popular because of quantity production. A 
man who paints nothing but noses of course 
will know all about noses. This will be the 
golden age in portraiture.” 


Houston Sales, $40,000 


Sales amounting to $10,000.00 were made 
at the second annual exhibit of the Grand 
Central Art Galleries at the Museum of 
Fine Arts of Houston. In view of the 
fact that Houston, a city of something over 
200,000 inhabitants, had purchased over $80,- 
000.00 worth of works of art from the Grand 
Central exhibit January, 1926, this year’s 
sales were most gratifying. 

Charles W. MHawthorne’s “American 
Motherhood” was purchased for the per- 
manent collection of the museum, as was 
also three pastels by Van Deering Perrine 
and “Coming Out of an Arroyo” by Walter 
Ufer, Other pictures sold were: “The 
Green Bottle,” by Emil Carlson; “Morning 
Sun” and “Sunny Places,’ by John F. Carl- 
son; “Old Bridge at Elche,’ by George 
Wharton Edwards; “Masha,” by Nicolai 
Fechin; “Birches in Autumn,’ “The Har- 
bor” and “Gloucester Harbor,’ by Paul 
King; “Medieval Ball,” by Jerome Myers; 
“Wood Road,’ by Hobart Nichols; ‘The 
Old Road,” by Chauncey F. Ryder; “The 
Old Mill,” by W. Granville Smith and “Sun 
on Hilltop,” by Gardner Symons. 

The sculptures sold were: “The Drinking 
Girl,” by Edward McCartan, several small 
bronzes by Edith Parsons and Brenda Put- 
nam; “Baby Fountain,” by Grace Helen Tal- 
bot; “The River Bank,” by Chester Beach, 
and “Kneeling Men,” by Isidor Konti. 


Boston’s Own Medium 


Harley Perkins, critic of the Boston 
Transcript, himself a water colorist, mod- 
estly forbore to write of the thirty-eighth 
annual exhibition of the Boston Society of 
Water Color Painters, and turned the quill 
over to Dorothy Adlow, whose review 
started with a rhapsody. | 

“There are shows,’ she wrote, “where 
one can forget the noise and interminable 
rush, where one can be lost in a world of 
sweetness and charm, in the quiet of gently 
written poetry, of music softly played. 
Such a show holds forth at present at the 
Vose Galleries. .:.. 

“Boston is undoubtedly a center of pro- 
duction in this particular medium. For some 
reason many painters have specialized in it. 
Perhaps it is because the landscape here- 
abouts lends itself to the possibilities of 
subtlety and elusiveness, because certain 
vague atmospheric effects are a temptation 
to the one that is talented in the use of 
water colors. Whatever the cause, there are 
many among us who paint with water color 
and several who paint very well.” 


Shame : 

William H. Holmes, director of the Na 
tional Gallery of Art, in Washington, con 
tributes the leading article in the Februar 
number of Art and Archaeology and 
a vigorous appeal for the erection 
great art museum building in the natic 1a 
capital. He shames the nation for its neg 
lect of the National Gallery collec 
which are now thrust into the corrido: 
the Smithsonian Institution’s Natural His 
tory building. . 

He points out that between 1900 and 
an average of half a million dollars 
of art was given or bequeathed to the 
lery each year, but that in the last six y 
when no more space remained, these a 
sions have become negligible. He pr 
that if an adequate building is provided b 
congress, the institution “can count with ¢¢ 
tainty on accessions amounting to a mi. 
or millions every year,” and he adds 
ten or twenty years the loss thus indi 
would amount to a sum sufficient to 
the greatest gallery building in the w 

“The collections of the National Galler 
of a progressive people,” Mr. H 
asserts, “should not be thought of 
source of aesthetic pleasure alone, bi 
the foundation upon which not only th 
future, but in large measure the indu 
and economic future, of the nation 
be built. 

“The appeal for a building to house 
present art collections and to provide : 
future growth must be made by and ic 
the whole people, and since America is t 
richest nation in the world and thus f 
necessity a future art center of the wo 
they should demand that this gallery 
all other kindred structures in archite 
perfection and adaptation to its purpos 
should be built with.a view not only to 
place that American art holds toda 
must hold tomorrow but even to th 
future, since art in its material form 
the most enduring, as well as the most 
cious, heritage of a people. : 

“Shall the richest nation in the world ho 
its purse strings while the currents of ct 
ture-progress sweep by and the opportun 
of acquirement are forever lost? 

“Visitors to Washington who know 
principal American cities and who hav 
ited the capital cities of other nations 
with its treasures of art and its splend 
art establishment, must have a distinct sen 
of disappointment and perhaps even of ch 
grin when they realize that in their capit 
city the keystone of the culture arch 
missing—that there is no national art 
dation and that the nation as such does 1 
recognize art save incidentally.” a 


Forbes-Robertson on Art 


The stage entered the lists against 
ernism when Sir Johnston Forbes-Robert 
spoke on “Art in the Highly Organiz 
Modern State” before the British Cor 
eration of Arts. The eminent actor sai 
cording to the London Times, that the sp 
of Bolshevism was spreading over the at 
and even literature. There was a com 
erable falling away from dignity in pai 
sculpture, literature, and poetry, and 
were violent extremists who were 
to do heaven knew what. Society, 
thought, could do a great deal to p 
young people from being prostituted by 
Bolshevists in fine arts and literature. 


Lad 


Thomas H. Benton 


“Aboriginal Days,’ by Thomas H. Benton. 


Thomas H. Benton has developed a new 
jode of mural painting and has been show- 
ag it to the public at the New Gallery, 
Jew York. To quote Lewis Mumford, 
Instead of conceiving murals as continuous 
arts of the wall, as is the present conven- 
jon, Mr. Benton designs pictures to take 
ae place which is commonly occupied by 
onventional sculptural relief: hence their 


b 


Surcease 


| Modernist art and the terrible din of the 
onflict between conservatives and extrem- 
its in San Francisco has caused Theo- 
ore Wores, one of California’s best 
mown landscape painters, literally to 
ike to the tall timber, where he can live 
nd work in peace, according to the Chron- 
‘le. He has bought an abandoned church 
1 Saratoga, Santa Clara county, where, he 
old a reporter, he can “breathe the whole- 
Ome mountain air unpolluted by the poi- 
nous germs of diseased art.” He special- 
res in blossom scenes of California’s 
Iringtime. 

‘“It is a disease,” he said, “this so-called 
jodern art. It has become epidemic and 
ike all such plagues must run its course 
afore it can be checked. But while I am 
vaiting that return to normalcy I do not 
{tend to have my artistic inspiration hamp- 
ved nor the peaceful pursuit of my art 
turbed by the acrimonious warfare now 
ising waged in the art world.” 

| His keen gray eyes snapped. Walking up 
lad down his studio, he went on: “Futur- 
\tic—or cubistic—paintings are not art. Ii 
\ley are, then all the paintings of the great 
jiasters have been falsely judged as art 
ese many centuries. Similar is the case 
= good eggs and bad eggs.” 

| He then related an incident wherein a 
= attempted to justify that school 
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Conceives a New Style of Mural Painting 


full modeling and their accentuated third 
dimension. These panels are a summons to 
the architect: they call for an architecture 
of clean surface, large unbroken volumes, 
and a massive serenity: within buildings 
so conceived, Mr. Benton’s designs offer the 
life, the movement, the variation in detail, 
the points of special interest that are nec- 
essary in great buildings to complete the 
structure itself.” 

The feature of the exhibition is a series 
of four Manhattan panels proposed for the 
third floor, center, of the New York Public 
Library. The critics differ. The Herald Tri- 
bune says that “mannerism is the pit into 
which Mr. Benton has fallen,” and adds: 
“These curious bodies and this still more cur- 
ious play of light and shade somehow fail to 
affirm themselves as having either power, 
beauty or true originality. They embody a 
protest against convention, but they exist 
within what seems a convention of their 
own, one of very mild significance.” 

Mr. Flint in the Christian Science Mom- 
tor thinks that Mr. Benton has “evolved a 
style particularly bold in swelling modeling 
and ripping contour.” And concerning the 
artist’s “Chapter 1” of a “History of the 
United States,” the critic says: “This series 
should be a distinctly handsome affair when 
properly encased and elevated. The forms 
run in both ways from a central point with 
strong rhythmic effect, and the decorative 
feeling is both pleasing and pungent.” 

The Sun would like to see the set placed in 
the Public Library “though rushing by such 
vivid pictures in the way that visitors to 
the library rush, might develop eye trouble,” 
but thinks that “Mr. Benton would be helped 
by a little more humor. The late Edwin 
Booth used to say it was absolutely essential 
to the tragic actor. It tells you when to 
lop off.” 


and told Wores that an “artist should paint 
not what he sees but what he feels.” The 
only comment made by Wores was that ‘on 
such a premise a musician should compose 
not what he hears but what he smells.” 

A penchant of modernist exponents that 
irks Wores is their constant reference to 
true masterpieces as “old-fashioned art.” 

“There is no such thing—any more than 
one might speak of old-fashioned mathe- 
matics,’ he declared. “All good art will 
still be good art throughout the ages. 

“IT recall an amusing exhibition held some 
twenty-five years ago in the Bohemian Club 
wherein paintings evolved by non-artist 
members of the club were displayed. Of 
course, they were ludicrous, but I wager 
that if I could assemble that exhibit now and 
hang it alongside of a group of so-called 
modernistic atrocities the old-time collection 
would prove the better.” 


A “Queensbury School ?” 


After plaintively saying that “someone is 
always trying to sell us a million dollars 
worth of art,’ Arthur Millier, critic of the 
Los Angeles Times, asserts that a new pro- 
posal there involves the erection of “a co- 
lossal statue of ‘Miss Los Angeles’ at the 
harbor as a sparring partner for the Statue 
of Liberty.” Mr. Millier might be reminded 
that ladies do not indulge in pugilistics, 
even though the Bartholdi creation is cer- 
tainly robust enough. 


& a 
Se ee 


“New York To-day,’ Thomas H. Benton. 


Calling Mr. Harrison 


Since the publication in the Los Angeles 
Times of the article by its critic, Arthur 
Millier, criticizing the backwardness of the 
Los Angeles Museum in the matter of art, 
it has been proposed to divide the executive 
authority so as to separate the scientific 
division of the institution from that devoted 
to art, and to make Preston Harrison di- 
rector of the latter. After paying a tribute 
to the present management, particularly for 
putting through its building program, Sonia 
Wolfson, art critic of California Graphic, 
turns to the proposal to put Mr. Harrison 
in charge of art. 

“Friends and admirers of Mr. Harrison,” 
she says, “have cited his fitness for such 
a post. Jubilantly they quote Mr. Millier’s 
‘Here is a man, doing for the sheer love of 
it, what the art director of any museum 
worthy of the name should be doing on a 
far larger scale.’ They point to Mr. Har- 
rison’s valuable contact with artists in this 
country and abroad; his study of private and 
public collections; his experiences in build- 
ing up the ‘Harrison Collection of Con- 
temporary American Painting’ and the ‘Har- 
rison Collection of Modern French ATE 
his sound instinct for comparative values, 
financially as well as aesthetically; his tal- 
ent for organization and consummation of 
whatever he undertakes. The list of his 
qualifications is undeniable; invested with 
official authority his accomplishments should 
be formidable.” 

Preston Harrison comes of a family of 
executives. Two ancestors were presidents 
of the United States, his father was mayor 
of Chicago during the World’s Fair, and his 
brother, the second Carter Harrison, also has 
been mayor of Chicago. 
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Prague Sees the Art of Alfred Justitz 


“Girl,” by 


Alfred Justitz. 


~The exhibition of pictures and drawings 
by Alfred Justitz, one of the leading 
Czecho-Slovakian artists of today, which 


Cincinnati Show 


“A water color show is always a joy 
to behold. It’s such a larky, stunty medium. 
In the hands of a skilled artist the colors 
drop into each other on the paper and run 
recklessly for a while before they spread 
and stop, miraculously, just at the right in- 
stant. Anything more deliberate than this 
is not water color at its best, and any hint 
of a leathery labor in the performance is 
enough to condemn it in the eyes of those 
who really know.” 

This paragraph, by Grace V. Kelly, in the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer, was inspired by the 
fourth annual International Exhibition of 
Water Colors and Pastels at the Cincinnati 
Museum, to continue throughout March. 

“But,” she continues, “the charm of the 
tricky medium is such that sometimes an 
ephemeral reputation is built upon stunts, 
when the artist in question has nothing much 
but stunts to give. This is not as sad 
as it sounds, because a dragon fly may not 
be as enduring as an eagle, but he flashes 
beautifully in the sun during the brief time 
he’s with us. 

“Maurice Prendergast, whose whole life 
was a long and bitter defeat, and who re- 
ceived his first recognition on his deathbed, 
is represented by eighteen shimmering, glim- 
mering paintings, which have all the breezy 
freedom a good water color should have. 
Somehow I find myself labeling the thing 
a tragedy rather than a romance when rec- 
ognition only comes on one’s deathbed, or 
in extreme old age, so the emotion I felt 
was a resentful grief when they told me 
that one of the exhibitors, Merton Clivette, 
is 79 years old and that he has just had 
an overwhelming success in New York. It’s 
the first success he’s ever had, but my opin- 
ion is that if he’s as good as all that this 
year, he must have been pretty good last 
year and the year before.” 

Miss Kelly refers with pride to the work 
of two former Cleveland artists, Charles 
Burchfield and William Zorach, and to two 
present one, F. N. Wilcox and H. G. Keller. 


_of Honor in San Francisco. 


has been arranged by the Manes Society 


| in the Manes Hall at Prague is, as J. 


Pecirka writes in the Prager Presse, a 
surprise for many art lovers. The few 
pictures which Justitz exhibited in former 


| years did not show that he belonged to 


those artists who intensively experimented 
in the modern art of the two last decades 
and by means of which, in his studio, he 
tried with great care to realize his ideals. 

The present exhibition of Justitz’ works, 
which has been divided into three periods— 
1912 to 1914, 1919 to 1922 and 1922 to 1926— 


| shows that the artist has done his best 


work in the last four years. He always 
paints cautiously and precisely. His pic- 
tures are of a wonderful harmony and “or- 
ganization” and many of them show prob- 
lematic studies and energetic endurance. 
The masters whose technique Justitz studied 
are numerous. Daumier, Rénoir, Van Gogh, 
Cézanne, Picasso, Corot, Derain, Lieber- 
mann, Triibner, Vlaminck,—the pictures of 
these he not only examined but he also 
studied their forms and expressions. 

Justitz’ art is intimate and without mon- 
umentality. It is lyrical and full of har- 
mony and feeling. 


New Carnegie Plan 


A radical change will take place at the 
next (or twenty-sixth). annual Carnegie In- 
stitute International Exhibition of FPaint- 
ings, for instead of artists being represented 
with one picture, each painter admitted will 
show a group of four or five. Thus in 
three, or possibly four, years the important 
painters of each country will be revealed in 
such a manner that their art may really be 
understood and studied. 

“This new plan was decided on,” said the 
director, Homer Saint-Gaudens, in making 
the announcement, “to meet the desire gen- 
erally expressed by European and American 
artists that each exhibitor be represented by 
more than one painting. The painter feels 
that we can in this way acquaint the public 
with his full personality and his artistic 
development. Before making the change we 
consulted the leading artists who have ex- 
hibited in Carnegie Institute internationals 
and the concensus was in favor of the new 
method.” 

The twenty-sixth international will open 
at Pittsburgh on October 13 and will close 
on December 4, after which arrangements 
have been made to show the European paint- 
ings at the Brooklyn Museum, New York, 
and at the California Palace of the Legion 
The exhibition 
will be under the patronage of the Secretary 
of the Treasury and Richard Beatty Mellon. 

There will be no jury of admission for 
Europe this year, as all the European paint- 
ings will be invited directly from the artists. 
In the United States, however, as in other 
years, the advisory committee will act also 
as a jury of admission for submitted paint- 
ings by American artists, meeting for this 
purpose in Pittsburgh and New York. 

Guillaume Lerolle, the European repre- 
sentative of the exhibition, is being assisted 
in Italy by Ilario Neri and in Spain by 
Miss Margaret Palmer. Early in May Mr. 
Saint-Gaudens will visit artists in France 
and England and collect the European paint- 
ings. 


A Boston Idea 


Judging by what the newspapers have sai 
Boston in its big exhibition of landscape 
architecture and sculpture held at Horti- 
cultural Hall jointly by the Boston Society 
of Sculptors, the Boston Society of Lan 
scape Architects and the Massachusetts 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs, ha 
set an example that might well be followed 
by a dozen other American cities where p 
lic spirited men and women seek to promo 
the beauty of America. 

Like an automobile show, the exhibieg 
was open from 10 in the morning until | 
at night, and was free to the public. M 
thousands of persons were attracted. r | 

While necessarily the landscape architect 
had to be represented in their achievemen 
by photographs, they provided naturalist 
and charming settings for the sculpture, an 
showed how each of these arts compl 
ments the other. The effect of the e 
bition will be felt in the years to ¢ 
in the beautification of Massachusetts. 

The Transcript saw especial significance 
in the fact that the women of the - 
promoted the show. It said: 

“Our country is becoming vastly rich and 
affluent, planning great civic centers, splendid 
edifices for all manner of purposes. It hi 
been customary since the beginning of civ: 
ization to incorporate into fine buildings the 
work of the artists so that the culture of the 
period may best be expressed. 

“In the great plan of American buil ng 
the women are playing an important pa: 
They have initiative and courage and shape 
the sentiment of the country, but specia’ 
constructive work has more usually beet 
done by individual women while group work 
has been conspicuously weak. a 

“The idea of bringing naturalistic effects 
directly into the show, indicating just wha! 
may be done with sculpture and with ab 
design, and how environs may be made mo: 
attractive, is excellent, and, to the gen 
public illuminating.” 

The Transcript then turns to the oe 
lems of the sculptors, and says: x 

“The sculptor is probably the most hand: 
icapped of all the artists. If he is com 
missioned to do something for a buildin 
it is usually by way of more or less su 
perficial ornamentation, not entering into thi 
structure as it piles up and as an integra 
part as was the work of Greek and Ro 
manesque stone workers. : 

“He comes onto the scene more often ; 
solo artist, after everybody else has had 
say and his work becomes a sort of super 
bump on a log. When he becomes am 
bitious and uses great masses of clay am 
enlarges his motive to prodigious propor 
tions, his production becomes, alas, all to 
often a fearful and permanent thing agains 
which even the elements cannot prevail t 
nature subdue.” 


Oliver Dennett Grover Dead 
Oliver Dennett Grover, N.A., well kn 


of the Chicago Society of Artists and ¢ 
Art Institute Alumni Association, and 
was a pupil of Frank Duveneck in Munic 
and Florence, died in Chicago on Februa 
14, aged 65. A painter of both portrait 

landscapes, he was prominent in the art lif 
of Chicago for many years. : 
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AN. Y. Visit 


Tue Arr Digest, to be honest with its 
eaders, must print that which is significant 

n the subject of art from the newspapers 
nd magazines. THE ART DIGEST is not aca- 
emic, it is not modernist; it merely tries 
aithfully to present a “compendium of the 
rt news and opinion of the world.” Now, 
Mary L. Alexander, sculptor in the academic 
radition and art critic of the Cincinnati 
inquirer, recently visited New York, and, 
n returning to Cincinnati, wrote as follows 
1 the Enquirer: 

“After a few days spent in the galleries 
i New York, where one may see the latest 
roductions of art from every country in the 
niverse, one’s ideas of the definition of 
aodern art are somewhat confused, for the 
ontemporary art of our day has many as- 
ects. After seeing the international exhi- 
ition of modern art, assembled by the 
ocieté Anonyme at the Brooklyn Museum, 
thich is a complete breaking away from 
atural representations of actual forms, I 
ras brought suddenly to realize that modern 
rt, as they understand it, is quite different 
rom what I had believed it to be. But this 
todern art which they displayed is too uni- 
ersal and too serious and too thoughtful to 
e put aside without serious consideration. 
"What I expected to find there was 
aintings or sculpture which had at least 
ome relation to representative form; what 

found were arrangements in Gnas and 
jasses of two or three colors so as to form 
“sort of decorative picture. They are put 
ogether with all sorts of materials—metals, 
alluloid, glass, cloth, even jewels are used. 

‘hey are not haphazard arrangements, but 
ither put together with artistry and abso- 
ite science; they are actually thought out 
jathematically and with, sometimes, perfect 
fect; the results are always singular and 
ometimes even beautiful. 

“The points of view of the artists are 
xtremely interesting. They say: ‘Are not 
ese sequences of rhythmical forms as beau- 
ful as a landscape or paintings of a figure? 
they, too, are natural forms. Isn’t there 
eauty in the mechanism of a clock, an 
agine or other forms created by man which 
ave order and sequence? Why is there not 
3 much art in these as there is in the or- 
anization of a landscape or even the human 
gure?’ 

| “There is much talk in New York about 
le structural skeleton of two or three di- 
ensions. The feeling of depth, of the vol- 
me of rhythmical masses, of extension of 
dace and group sculpture or painting based 
verticals or vertical axes about which 
ffes and volumes are given balance in a 
iree dimension painting, but I am afraid 
‘left me hopelessly at sea. 

“We understand that in New York this art 
| actually being purchased, and we are also 
‘formed that Archipenko has started a 
thool in New York and that a New York 
t dealer has contracted to buy all the work 
iat he produces in the next five years. 

“In one of the reproductions accompany- 
his article a design in metal, by Archi- 
0, may be seen. This is carried out in 
Mterent kinds of sheet metal; it is a metal 
(pression of the female form. Bronze wir: 
€ metal used to suggest the hair. An- 
singular expression is Pevsner’s ab- 
t portrait of Marcel Duchamp. [Both 
ere reproduced in Tue Art Dicest.] This 
| made from sheets of celluloid and looks 
told, as a portrait should look that is 


Lowly Service 


“Portrait of the Artist's Wife,’ by Jan 
Van Eyck (1385-1440). 


This masterpiece by Jan Van Eyck at- 
tracted much attention at the great Flemish 
exhibition in London because of the romantic 
story connected with it. It is lent by the 
Musée Communal of Bruges, the artist’s 
home town. It was discovered about a hun- 
dred years ago, when a burgher noticed it 
in the fish market, where a fish-wife was 
using the back of it on which to clean her 
fish. She lifted it one day to show a cus- 
tomer “the funny old woman’ on the other 
side, and the burgher obtained it for a 
song.” 


made from that particular material. It is a 
work in which the material is emphasized 
and a portrait in that material could not 
have been done in any other way. In clay, 
which has no limitations, it would be quite 
different, but with the celluloid, the idea, 
rather than the form, is expressed. 

“Now in painting they also express the 
idea rather than the form. In case they ar. 
painting Broadway they paint what they 
think as they walk along instead of what 
they see. In Walter Pach’s arrangement 
of ‘Flowers,’ which is painted against a 
light-blue background, we understand per- 
fectly the strange mood. It also has an ex- 
quisite quality. In Joseph Stella’s ‘Venus,’ 
in which we feel the relationship of ail life, 
we admire but do not understand as clearly. 
Here a lovely figure rises out of a shell; on 
either side two plant forms rise gracefully 
to a great height; they also have their roots 
in a shell. I suppose it. represents all ani- 
mated life—alike in all things except 
thought.” 


Indiana Gets ‘“The Art Jury” 


“The Art Jury,” a large group portrait 
of the four senior Indiana artists, Theo- 
dore C. Steele, Otto Stark, J. Ottis Adams 
and William Forsyth, painted by Wayman 
Adams, has been presented to the John 
Herron Art Institue, of Indianapolis, by 
popular subscription. The recent death of 
Mr. Steele, following close upon the death 
of Mr. Stark, impressed upon Indianapolis 
the importance of establishing a lasting 
memorial to these two artists and of doing 
honor to the two who remain as leaders 
in the art activities of Indiana. 


Old and New 


Duncan Phillips in his Phillips Memorial 
Gallery, Washington, is holding a remark- 
able exhibition of works selected from his 
collection entitled “Sensibility and Simpli- 
fication in Ancient Sculpture and Contem- 
porary Painting.” 

“There is a very definite idea in the ar- 
rangement and selection of this exhibition,” 
says Ada Rainey in the Post. “It empha- 
sizes the close relationship between the best 
of ancient sculpture and the best of modern 
art. It is a big idea that Duncan Phillips 
is seeking to get over into the minds of the 
public, that there is no age or time con- 
siderations in art, no East and no West, 
only the large distinctions of the verities, 


the same everywhere—in Egypt, Paris and 
New York. 
“The note of the whole exhibition is 


struck by an Egyptian stone head of ~ 
young noble of the eighteenth dynasty, behind 
which rises the monumental painting, “The 
Voices of Many Waters,’ by Augustus Vin- 
cent Tack. The painting is rich in blues, 
greens and browns which contrast strikingly 
with the sandstone of the head. 

“The head is a rare treasure. It dates 
from the reign of Akhnaton, and is one 
of the finest pieces of Egyptian sculpture 
that has come down to us. It is not of 
the monumental period but of the intenseiy 
individual period of Akhnaton. It was in 
this ‘brief, bright moment in ancient his- 
tory when the worth of every human soul 
was recognized and art consequently became 
sensitive and subtle,’ as Duncan Phillips 
says, that this head was carved. It is as 
alive today as it was 3,000 years ago. It 
is sensitive, modern and vital.” 

Contrasting with the ancient sculptures 
and complementing them are paintings by 
Bonnard, Utrillo, Cezanne, Matisse, Seurat, 
Edward Bruce, Halpert, Twachtman and 
Prendergast and a group of water colors 
by John Marin, concerning which Miss Rai- 
ney says: “If you look for representative 
painting you will be doomed to disappoint- 
ment. Look for design, harmonious colors, 
for mass, for strength, for blending lines, 
for the expression in emotional content, for 
response to nature -and you will be stimu- 
lated to a new understanding of the possi- 
bilities of painting.” 


Cincinnati Women Painters 


“The break which is being made from the 
old school to the modern school in painting, 
where the decorative design or organization 
of a picture is paramount, is distinctly felt 
in the work of the Cincinnati women 
painters which is being shown now at the 
Traxel Galleries,” writes Mary L. Alex- 
ander in the Enquirer. 

“Straight from Paris, where Lillian Whit- 
taker has been in touch with the heart throb 
of advanced art, comes her ‘Montbazon.’ 
Don’t pass it by because it seems queer; 
look at it and try to discover what it is 
that she conveys; see if you feel the vol- 
ume of the solid forms; see if it creates in 
your consciousness a reaction similar to the 
one you experienced when looking at an 
Oriental design. 

“Of greater decorative value is Bessie 
Hoover Wessel’s ‘Docks at Rockport,’ where 
she obtains a most charming ensemble by 
her technical method of division and jux- 
taposition of color. There is an order and 
sequence about it that dignifies.” 
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Chicago Gets Beautiful Chinese Stele 


Crowning motive of the back of Chinese Buddhist stele. 


On the 8th day of September, in the year 
551 A. D., a group of citizens in the Chi- 
nese province of Shansi, in a community 
on the Fen River, held a ceremony and a 
feast in celebration of the dedication of 
an unusually tall stele which they had 
caused to be sculptured to the glory of the 
Buddhist faith. This stele was twice the 
height of the ordinary stele, being 11 feet, 
14 inches above the base, or II feet in 
all, and it was a very beautiful work of 
art. In the lower part of it was carved 
the names of those who had provided the 
money, and made the dedication possible. 
Just the other day, this stone shaft had 
a new dedication, when it was placed in 
the Art Institute of Chicago, and a new 
list of donors has been recorded—not on 
the monument but in the archives of the 
museum—a list of those who helped pay 
for the stele, which had become an article 
of commerce, and obtain it for the aes- 
thetic pleasure of the people of Chicago. 

There are many carvings in high relief 
of Buddhist scenes on the face of the stele, 
and on the reverse, as the style was, many 
other carvings incised deep into the stone. 


Wants Its Art Back 


The Societé Academique of Saint-Quentin, 
says Le Temps, has asked the League of 
Nations, with the support of M. Gabriel 
Hanotaux and through the medium of the 
French delegates at Geneva, that Germany 
restore the works of art which she took 
from Saint-Quentin during the war. 

“Several of these works were taken from 
the Musée Lecuyer: Roman sculptures of 
Vermand and the tombstone of Estournel 
de Vendhuille. Among the other objects 
are the monumental clock of the gunners, 
a black marble dedicated to Vulcan, taken 
from the basilica, the stained-glass windows 
of the ‘Exodus,’ two statues from the ‘Door 
of the Lovers,’ and seven sculptured panels 
from the city hall.” 


551 A. D. 


By courtesy of the Art Institute, the top 
of the stele is reproduced herewith,—its 
back, because, singularly enough, the rear 
is more beautiful than the front. The dra- 
gon motive—a relic of China’s superior old 
religion, Taoism, which Buddhism from 
India could not take away—will be recog- 
nized, the symbolical beasts arching their 
backs so as to form a beautiful crown for 
the stele. 

“In the niche,”—to quote from the Art 
Institute’s Bulletin “are three Buddhas 
seated in front of pointed nimbuses. They 
are all alike—arms folded, their draperies 
covering the hands, and crudely carved. Two 
trees are growing from the top of this 
niche, and the ends of the dragons’ tails are 
twisted about them. The trees prepare us 
for a charming little sylvan scene in the 
panel just beneath. Here we find a repre- 
sentation of what appears to be a walled 
garden with regularly planted trees and two 
priests, who have thrown their prayercloths 
over the branches and are preparing to ring 
two bells suspended from the trees.” 

There are other Chinese stelae in Amer- 
ican museums, but none so tall as Chicago’s 
example. 


A Henner Museum 


The French authorities have consented 
to the establishment of a museum for the 


_ works of the Alsatian painter Henner, made 


possible through gifts by Madame Henner. 
It will be under private control, though 
supervised by the: state. 

Warning is given that the Henner mu- 
seum must not be regarded as a precedent, 
says the Christian Science Monitor, for if 
private museums were multiplied they might 
come into competition with the great na- 
tional museums and make it harder to keep 
the latter truly representative. Henner is 
held to be an exceptional artist, however, 
and it is expected that his museum will be 
regarded as a Paris palladium for Alsatian 
art. 


EFulog 


The annual report of the Toledo Mus 
of Art for 1926, after calling attention 
the remarkable growth of the museum's 
collections, its activities and the interest 
manifested in them, which resulted in a tot 
attendance for the year of 147,892, of who 
56,042 were children, said: 

“But with all our financial, physical 
educational growth, we have also suffered 
tremendous and irreparable loss in the dea 
of our director, George W. Stevens, w 
had guided the destinies of this instituti 
for nearly a quarter of a century. 

“When Mr. Stevens became director | 
the Toledo Museum he took charge of ; 
institution which had no funds, no colle 
tions and no home. Toledo was a sm 
city. Its citizens, with a very few exce 
tions, had no knowledge of art and no inte 
est in art. But Mr. Stevens had a new id 
aiid a great ideal, 

“With keen insight he saw clearly 
social, the civic and the aesthetic needs 
our time. He had a free and bo 
conception of art, of its powers and its po 
sibilities. He saw it as the force whi 
could lead us out of the bondage of 
commonplace; he saw it as the panacea 
the great unrest; he saw it as the vi 
necessity for the symmetry of life; 
saw it as the solution to industrial advan 
ment and commercial supremacy; he si 
disclosed in the works of the master pait 
ers and sculptors the fundamental princip! 
of art, and he knew that these same prin 
ples could be applied to all things made 
man just as surely and just as successfu. 
as the laws of science. 

“Mr. Stevens had a great ideal, an id 
of a museum of usefulness and helpfulne 
He held that a niuseum of art was as esse 
tial to the growth of a city as railwa 
factories and harbors. He felt that it 
a mission to perform. That mission — 
clearly visioned as the education of all 
the people of the community in art and — 
application to their lives. . . . = 

“The way toward the achievement se 
ideal was but a matter of experimentation, 
For twenty years he maintained a labora- 
tory of human research, testing and tryit 
accepting and rejecting, means to reach ¢ 
great end. With group after group — 
proved his theories, until they stood — 
theory no longer, but became education 
truths, and these truths in turn becar 
axioms in the museum field. He made of 
the Toledo Museum an experimental prov- 
ing ground for art education. There was : 
leader who had gone before him. The 
was no guidance to be found in the pa 
Success alone was the proof. But so so 
was the theory and.so scholarly the me 
that Mr. Stevens’ findings were soon 
cepted unquestioningly, and the museum 
two continents follow his leadership. 

“And yet this leadership was not 
alone. The honor belongs to two men 
founder and our director. We cannot spe 
of one without including the other. Edward 
Drummond Libbey, too, saw the splen 
vision. A skilled connoisseur, he knew 
best of the world’s art, and he unders 
this great and beneficent force, the wi 
servant of man. Together they cheri 
the great idea and the great ideal. 
These proofs stand today as the meng 
during evidences of the life work of 
men—the one who dared to dream, the 0 
whose faith and justified belief en 
that dream belong all hazard of the f 


Art Criticism 


‘Some of the American art critics are 
wning to self analysis and are criticizing 
jticism. Says Robert W. Friedel in the 
yracuse Herald: 

“Newspapers, by established tradition, 
sep the public intelligently informed about 
any matters besides the passirg interests 
* everyday life. While they print a 
yod deal about the foolish doings of fool- 
h people, things we forget in a couple of 
tys, they also give a due amount of space 
the consideration of such things as music, 
t, literature and drama, in which normal 
‘ople are always interested, and about 
hich there are continually changing view- 
yints and fresh opinions. 

“For this purpose they employ a race of 
en, commonly called critics, who by their 
ecialized training are competent to write 
ich news as authorities. These critics do 
good deal to foster interest in the creative 
‘ts, as well as mold public opinion. A 
itic is simply a person who goes into his 
ibject a little deeper than the ordinary 
son. He becomes a little more fastidious 
id discriminating; he is the representative 
' the customers of creative artists; he is 
e potential salesman for artistic creations, 
cause artists in order to live and create 
ust have patrons. ' 

“If a critic’s opinion is worth anything h 
ust not only know what he is talking 
yout, but he must be honest, both with the 
iblic and with artists. It is not always 
Sy for a newspaper critic to be indulgent, 
id therefore kind, to say nothing of being 
mest, with both the public and artists. 
he general public, taken as individuals, is 
itoriously unfitted- for forming indepen- 
mt and intelligent judgments on art for 
emselves, yet in the long run all works of 
t are finally and uwunerringly judged by 
lective public opinion. 

“Artists often have a rather illogical atti- 
de of mind concerning their work both as 
gards the public and the critics. Whist- 
ts arguments on the subject, completely 
tisfying to him, were perfectly logical 
id true as far as they went, but they only 
ent half way. He argued only from the 
tist’s point of view. He ignored the art 
‘tron’s point of view entirely. Op- 
ised to Whistler, might be named a man 
ce William Morris, who, although he had 
tle respect for public opinion, not only 
ent his life in creative effort, but thought 
id taught for years that everyone should 
an artist, and that everything touched by 
e hand of man should be touched with 
e hand of art and artists. 

“If the attitude of Morris toward critics 
Gre that of the average artist, the work of 
itics might be much more valuable for the 
iblic than it is. But with much less rea- 
n, and sometimes no reason at all, the 
titude of the average artist towards crit- 
ism is that of Whistler. And the 
€rage critic, until recently, unwilling to 
irt the feelings of well intentioned artists, 
S often forborne his privilege of saying 
lat he thinks by veiling his opinions in 
mble-faced language, which might mean 
e thing or another, depending upon 
aether his criticisms were read by the 
st or the patrons of art. 

A reading of well thought out opinions of 
nt day critics shows that crit- 
of most art is far more outspoken 
1 it ever was. Comments like 
are frequent: 

odern art seems tired and worn out. 
tists have nothing to say, at least nothing 
They are narrow minded. Many of 
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XIVth Century Triptych for St. Louis 


Triptych by Giovanni da Milano. 


The City Art Museum of St. Louis has 
acquired its first example of fourteenth cen- 
tury painting, the work being a small trip- 
tych by Giovanni da Milano, painted about 
1350, representing the Madonna and Child 
with groups of saints and angels. It is a 
product of the transition from Byzantine to 
Renaissance art. The museum’s Bulletin 
says: . 

“Its relationship with Byzantine art is 
proclaimed in the rich brilliance of em- 
bossed gold backgrounds, the exquisite cal- 
ligraphic treatment of the figures, and lin- 
gering traces of hieratic stiffness, especially 
in the drawing of the Madonna and Child. 
But side by side with these archaisms, 
there are signs of the spiritual and artistic 
awakening. The face of the Madonna no 
longer wears the conventional and melan- 
choly expression of the mediaeval church, 


but is now suffused with tenderness and 
devotion, though the head retains the stiff 
and awkward pose inherited from Byzan- 
tine sources. Faces are becoming sharply 
individualized, and carefully rendered folds 
of drapery show unmistakably the effects 
of close observation, presaging in their 
crisp lines the intricacies of Gothicism. 

“Another detail, all the more surprising 
in a formal composition that would be most 
likely to follow conventional lines, is the 
insistence upon perspective, as though the 
artist, having mastered a novel phase of 
expression, delighted to employ it. The re- 
sult is that only the tops of the heads and 
halos of the more distant figures of the 
little companies of saints are visible, just 
as they would be in nature, whereas the 
old method would have ranged them one 
above the other to occupy the entire space 
of the panels.” 


them have no intelligent interest in any 
artistic work but their own. They know 
nothing whatever of the past or present co- 
related to painting. They lack almost en- 
tirely one of the most essential mental ele- 
ments of an artist, good taste.” 


Jerash Head of Christ 


The so-called Jerash head of Christ, 
which experts agree was “made over” by 
the early Christians from an ancient statue 
of Zeus or of Asklepios, and which was re- 
produced in the 1st November number of 
Tue Art Dicest, has been lent by the gov- 
ernment of the Trans-Jordan to the British 
Museum for a year, where antiquarians will 
try to solve its mystery. The alterations, it 
is thought, were made in the second or third 
centuries after Christ. 

“Tt seems probable,” writes the archaeolo- 
gist John Garstang in the London Times, 
“that the Christian community of Jerash 
really set up this head, after modification, 
as corresponding to their own conception. 


If so, was this conception an ideal or was it 
based upon a local memory or tradition? 
The answer cannot be given yet, until ex- 
perts agree upon the date and nature of the 
original sculpture and of the retouchings.” 
An Overseas Transaction 

Speaking of traffic in fakes, say the Bos- 
ton Transcript, this incident is related: 
Lord X bought from a dealer in London 
twelve Chippendale chairs for £2600. He 
discovered presently that only one of the 
dozen was genuine. He demanded his 
money back under threat of lawsuit. The 
dealer agreed not only to take the chairs 
back but to give him £2850 for them, a neat 
profit for his lordship. Mark the sequel. 
The artful dealer then cabled to the United 
States that he had purchased twelve Chip- 
pendale chairs from Lord X of Blankety 
Blank Castle and held his receipt. Would 
receiver of telegram like to secure them for 
£3000? The reply came: “My London 


agent has been instructed to pay £3000.” 
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“The Ten” Again Captivate Philadelphia 


“The Conflict,’ by Constance Cochrane. 


“The Ten Philadelphia Painters,” judging 
by the accounts in the Philadelphia papers, 
have won an endearing place in the hearts 
of art lovers there, a position fortified with 
each succeeding annual exhibition, the eighth 
of which has just been held at the Arts 
Club. The group is composed of women 
artists, who all lived in Philadelphia when 
they came together but several of whom 
have since migrated to New York. 

“Tt is a peculiarly pleasant group of 
paintings to visit,” wrote C. H. Bonte in 
the Inquirer, “chiefly, it will be found, be- 
cause there is so much variety in style and 
subject. In a way, each artist is a specialist 
in some theme, but, like true mediaevalists, 
each does not hesitate to enter occasionally 
some other field.” 

Constance Cochrane won praise because 
of her vigorous marines, a branch of art 


A Surfeit of Art 


Chicago’s very ample public sculpture 
fund has given the New York Evening 
Post opportunity for a “funny” editorial. 
It says: 

“Twenty-four years ago Benjamin PF. 
Ferguson, distressed over the lack of sculp- 
ture in Chicago, left $1,000,000 to purchase 
memorial statuary for the city. The fund 
is gathering momentum through accruing 
interest and the trustees are diligently ful- 
filling their duty. The public squares al- 
ready have their quotas, and the citizens 
are beginning to protest that if some space 
is not left in the public parks for trees, 
grass and shrubbery, the parks will as- 
sume the appearance of cemeteries. As 
the deceased miller made no provision for 
buying sites, the city will either have to 
build more parks, with real estate soaring, 
or leave the statuary in the boxes—a ter- 
rible alternative for a people who adore 
art as the Chicagoans do. 

“The predicament, distressing as it is, 
makes Chicago more glorious than Athens 


usually considered masculine; Fern I. Cop- 
pedge because of her snow pictures, and 
M. Elizabeth Price because of what Francis 
J. Zeigler in the Record called her “frankly 
decorative compositions.” Dorothy Grafly 
in the Public Ledger praised Nancy Fer- 
guson’s crowd patterns, which she finds 
have gained in depth and mood, and ana- 
lyzed Theresa Bernstein’s art as in a 
“weird minor key, a strain of almost suf- 
fering threading her compositions and in- 
herent in her color.” She found the 
“grandeur of the West” in Mary Russell 
Ferrell Colton’s work and liked the Bruges 
subjects of Lucile Howard. The still life 
groups of Cora Brooks she found “scintil- 
lating with color,” and the Italian landscapes 
of Helen K. McCarthy and Isabel Bran- 
son Cartwright thrilling with sunshine and 
fertility. Sculpture, chiefly bronzes, by 
Beatrice Fenton, completed the show. 


and grander than Rome; it is the only 
city in the world, in any age, that really 
got fed up on art.” 


Deering’s Art Bequest 

The will of Charles Deering, multi-mil- 
lionaire harvesting machine manufacturer, 
suggests that his art collection, estimated 
to be worth from $1,000,000 to $5,000,000, 
be given either to the Metropolitan Museum 
er the New York Public Library, but leaves 
its positive disposition to his two daughters, 
Mrs. Chauncey McCormick of Chicago and 
Mrs. R. E. Danielson of Groton, Mass. 
The collection is rich in prints, etchings 
and lithographs. 


AMCritie in Error 

In its résumé of the reviews of the annual 
exhibition of the Brooklyn Society of 
Etchers, THE Art Dicesr quoted a critic 
as saying that this was America’s oldest 
organization of etchers. The critic erred, 
for that distinction belongs to the Chicago 
Society of Etchers, formed in r1or10. 


By Gauguin 
“Thousands of tourists—butter and 
magnates and families, school-teachers, | 
ciety personages and artists, who filled 
the garrets the many summer hotels th 
are strung along the coast of Brittany 
France—made the Inn of Marie Henry 
the village of Pouldu their Mecca last s 
mer because of the discovery of two 
portant frescoes by Paul Gauguin,” says 
New York Herald of Paris. “They 
passed, many times, the humble Buvette 
la Plage in their limousines, without 
than a glance of commiseration, so poor 
its aspect. Only Brittany peasants and { 
ermen in their faded cottons and woo 
sabots stopped at the Inn, and it was 
known to most people that this: very h 
had been the home of Paul Gauguin in 
days of struggle for recognition. 
“One day an American painter mare 
up the dusty road and stopped at the 
It was hot and he was thirsty. There 
no othér hotel or café in sight. So 
stopped, and sat in the dingy dining-roo 
drinking his cool aperitif at the oilcloth co 
ered table. He noticed in one corner of 1 
room that the wall paper was torn, and 
neath showed a bit of painting, of she 
beauty, which aroused his admiration a 
curiosity. The patronne had hobbled bai 
to her kitchen, and her pretty daughter 
gossiping in the doorway with a Bret 
youth. The painter tiptoed over and te 
more of the paper off the wall. More 
the painting beneath was revealed. Mc 
beautiful—more masterly. 
“He forgot himself, and when the 
tronne returned to collect her sous for 
drink, the wall paper that had covered th 
painting was lying on the floor and a glo 
ous fresco replaced its time stained ugline 
Madame was annoyed with the you 
stranger, and asked him to pay for the 
struction of her nice flowered wall-pap 
He offered not only to do this, but to 
the entire wall from her at the same ti 
“The dubious patronne was  convin¢ 
after some persuasion to sell the wall, w 
she did, and it was transported to Par 
This fresco, painted by Paul Gaugu 
which had been hidden for about fot 
years by many layers of wall paper, 
pronounced by art authorities in Paris to f 
one of the masterpieces of modern painti 
This is the only fresco this artist © 
painted, aside from the decoration show 
a large duck which was found on the sat 
wall. 
“The painting represents the Frer 
martyr Joan of Arc, and is the only pai 
ing of this modern master in which he e 
presses such intense spiritual and religic 
emotion. It has that rare quality and ch. 
that distinguish the finest examples 
primitive art. J 
“The fresco is attracting many art 
noisseurs to Paris, where it is privat 
exhibited, and it is hoped that both © 
Joan of Arc and the decoration will B 
shown later in America.” 


American Art, 1700-1927 


American painting from 1700 to 1927 
represented in a special exhibition at 
Worcester Art Museum, says the Bost 
Transcript. In the same room with w 
by Smibert, Stuart and Sully are paint 
by Sterne, Davies, Bellows and 
Even Bierstadt and the Hudson River Sct 
are represented. 


* 
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Sculpture of 1240 A. 


“Figure Rising Up from the 


D. Found in Renovating Mainz Cathedral 


The renovating of the cathedral 
of Mainz has led to two finds of 
the greatest importance in the 
history of art. There have been 
found two fragments of sculp- 
ture dating to, the first half of 
the XIIIth. century, the first a 
bearded face of an apostle or a 
prophet and the second a relief 
figure of a man rising from the 
dead. These have been discovered 
with many other parts in the 
foundations of the choir, which 
dates from the XVIIth. century. 

The rising figure belongs to a 
relief cycle picturing the “Last 
Judgment.” Of this relief three 
smaller fragments already were 
known. The cycle decorated in a 
frieze-like manner the upper end 
of the roof facade. 

All over Europe old works of 
art are coming to life as churches 
are renovated. Several instances 
have taken place in England, as 
already told in THe Art Dicest’s 
excerpts from London papers. 


aha 


Dead.” 


“Head of Apostle.” 


About 1240 A. D. 


Looking In 


Baltimore scorns Philadelphia’s big art 
hibition. “H. K. F.” of the Sun made 
2 trip and wrote as follows: 

“The best thing about the one hundred 
d twenty-second annual exhibition of the 
nmnsylvania Academy is the building that 
uses the paintings, or, rather, the atmos- 
ere of the building. However venerable 
d musty it may be, one feels somehow 
it the right spirit is in the air and that 
th Liberalism and Learning can walk its 
tridors with heads held up brightly. 
“The display is dull enough. Here and 
sre are individual little compositions—yes, 
ty are mostly little—but too few to offset 
s impression left by the welter of med- 
‘rity around them. It is just another 
idemy, a little more withered than usual, 
that is possible. The old firm is with 
‘again and with all the attendant stage 
dps. 

“Here, ladies and gentlemen,’ as_ the 
ide might say, ‘are the pretty snow scenes, 
t only one or two of them, as in previous 
irs, but actually two or three to a gallery. 
great and extraordinary extension in 
S line this year, ladies and gentlemen. 
“In 1926 only ten square feet of snow 
* the price of admission; in 1927, forty- 
0 and a half square feet, or even more, 
for 25 cents, not including the catalogue. 
“Keep your eyes on the snowflakes, la- 
‘s and gentlemen. It’s all free of charge. 
@ them on the roads, smokestacks, gar- 
1s, cows, dogs; see how pretty they make 
Merees . . . all just as nicely pasted 


Studios, Homes, Etc. 


Hotel des Artistes 


1 West 67TH ST. NEW YORK CITY 


Small and large duplex studio apartments 

for rent. Free cooking service, refrigera- 

tion, etc. Swimming pool, squash court. 
Restaurant in building. 


on as you would get in any Christmas card. 

“‘And water, too! Almost two water- 
falls to a gallery, some green, some blue, 
some green-blue, but all with real live foam 
just as good as in a photograph, almost 
better than a photograph, ladies and gentle- 
men—don’t touch it or you'll get wet— 
better, bigger, dearer.’ ” 

Then “H. K. F.” turns to the portraits. 
“They are of the usual kind, and many of 
them, unfortunately, a good deal worse than 
usual. Pleasant and perhaps lovable char- 
acters have been transmuted into ancestral 
portraits and deities with stiff necks. 
Lovely women stare from their canvases 
with cold or mechanically vivacious eyes, 
drooping on their chairs or posturing like 
marionettes, devoid of the spark of life the 
painter was unable to breathe into them. . 

“Tt seems incredible that art in Philadel- 
phia, a city famous for its traditions and 
enlightenment, should be so represented in 
the one hundred and twenty-second year of 
the academy. Apparently the fault lies with 
the jury. They may have passed Luks’ 
‘Portrait? and Dorothy Weir’s ‘Portrait of 
a Young Girl’ and Comin’s ‘Daughter of 
the House’ and Jacob Smith’s ‘Arrangement,’ 
all stimulating works, but apart from these 
and a few others nothing of importance 
has been hung. 

“Philadelphia has every reason to be proud 
of its school of fine arts and the students 
should be glad of the opportunity to see the 
exhibition. They can learn here in the short- 
est possible space of time what to shun.” 


New Kansas City Galleries 


The Yunt Galleries, conducted in Kansas 
City by S. McClellan Yunt and his sister, 
Katharine Yunt, have opened, in the Kan- 
sas City Athletic Club, new quarters which 
the Journal describes as having- “metropoli- 
tan distinction.” Fifty representative Amer- 
ican paintings comprised the first exhibition, 


together with tapestries, prints and objets 


d’art. Until two years ago the Yunts had 
galleries in Oklahoma City. 


American Art Schools 


of United Arts 


Music — Painting — Sculpture 
Architecture — Opera Class 
Ballet — Drama — Lectures 


Course in Every Branch of 
Fine and Applied Arts 


Exhibitions and Concerts open 
to Enrolled Students 
NEW TERM—ENROLLMENTS NOW 
Day and Evening Classes 


Nest? 


310 Riverside Dr., cor. 103d St., 
Academy 3860 


Telephone: 


THE MARYLAND INSTITUTE 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
1825-1927 Baltimore, Md. 


Courses in Fine Arts, Normal Art, Costume 
Catalog on request. 


Design, Crafts. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


CLARENCE “H. WHITE SCHOOL 
OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
460 West 144TH St., NEw York, N. Y. 


Students trained as Artists and_ Craftsmen 
Special course in Advertising Photography 


A. K. CROSS SUMMER ART SCHOOL 


Boothbay Harbor, Me. 


New Method ‘‘does for Draw- 
electricity does for 


July to Nov. 
ing and Painting what 
Light and Power.’’ ROBERT VONNOH, N.A., 
says, ‘‘Gain faster by mail than in art schools 


by old methods.’’ 
A. K. CROSS, Winthrop Sta., Boston, Mass. 


The School of Industrial Arts 
TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 
Frank Forrest Frederick, Director 
Send for Illustrated Circulars 
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Over 2000 
Oil Paintings 
from an Estate 


have been put into our 
hands to sell. 


The names of many 


GREAT ARTISTS 


Appear in the list, 
such as 


Blakelock Brown 
Corot DeHaas 
Dupre Henry 
Inness McCord 
Gaul Richards 
Sargent Stuart 
Chase Hart 
Keith Smith 
Ziem Rix 
Bunce Bricher 
Moran Rico 

‘ait Birney 
Bogert Clays 
Courbet Duveneck 
Fuller Gay 
Homer Monet 
Monticelli Moreland 
Murphy Ranger 
Wier Thaulow 


SUBJECTS & SIZES 


Suitable for any purpose, 
from the small apartment 
to the large «spaces .of 
public buildings. 


PRICES 


They have been priced 
according to their Deco- 
ratice Value rather than 
according to the great 
names that some of them 
bear. 


Correspondence Invited 


J. Hf. Miller Co., Inc. 


21 HARRISON AVENUE 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


New York Season 


The forty-second annual exhibition of the 
Architectural League at Grand Central Pal- 
ace, New York, returned, as the Sum pointed 
out, to the Nijni-Novgorod idea of a fair, 
and became a bewildering hodge-podge of 
architecture and the allied arts covering 
three floors of the vast building. And the 
crowds came back. They had neglected pre- 
vious well-ordered exhibitions. But after 
all, says the Sun, “it is impossible to come 
away without an awed sense of the mighty 
achievements of our builders. Call it art 
or call it engineering, or call it anything you 
like, the fact remains that what has been 
done is stupendous and equal to anything 
made by man in history.” 

And the above is just about all the critics 
had to offer. They were impressed, and 
they wrote much, but they were confused. 
‘They rebelled at this confusion. The Brook- 
lyn Eagle called the show a “vast and het- 
erogeneous caravanserai,” and thought the 
relationship of widely interpreted interior 
decoration, furniture, batiks and embroideries 
with architectures was “strained.” The 
World complained ihat everything was 
shown from “bathtubs to memorials,’ and 
called the display “badly selected, incon- 
gruous and pretentious.” 

But the one significant thing was—color. 
Architects, dealing with mighty towers of 
steel and concrete, are turning to the colors 
of ancient times, and there is a growing 
idea to convert the grey drabness of Amer- 
ican cities into the brilliant color that must 
have belonged to Athens, where marble was 
painted, and to the Egyptian Thebes, which 
must have been dazzling with its sympho- 
nies of color. 

The models of the polychrome pediments 
of the Philadelphia Museum made a' rally- 
ing point at the exhibition, and reminded 
the public that the famous pediments of the 
Parthenon were painted—even to the eyes 
of Zeus. 

This idea of color was “jazz” to the 
staid Boston Transcript, which pilgrimaged 
down to see the show. The writer said: 

“The buildings of the future will be ‘jazz 
buildings,’ jutting in huge masses of color 
into the smoky heavens, emitting a glo- 
rious radiance, filling the city in the day- 
time with much of the brilliance which now 
transcends it at night. Colored buildings 
will tower in their polychromatic way, start- 
ling the man in the street with their blues 
and their reds and their golds. From van- 
tage points figures of mythological men and 
women, imaginative creations of the artists, 
will hang precariously, looking down in 
contempt upon the drab and weary humans 
crowding the avenues below. This seems 
a certainty, for color is the predominant 
feature of the exposition I have just visited. 
Not yet the brightest reds, the Erinest 
greens, the royalest purples, nor the gaudiest 
oranges flash from the models shown. The 
colors are somewhat pale, as if hesitating 
about their fitness. A minor harmony pre- 
dicting the major symphony of color yet 


to come!” 
* ok Ox 


The women of America and England, 
separated by the Atlantic, held simultaneous 
exhibitions, and the male critics of New 
York and London acted in just about the 
same way. Do women deserve it? 

The 72nd annual exhibition of the Society 
of Women Artists, at the Royal Institute, 


a 


led the critic of the London Times to say 

“Speaking generally, the characteristic d 
fect of women’s artistic work, when 
avoids violence on the one hand and set 
timentality on the other, is lack of dete 
mination in the sense of choosing one o1 
of the many possible ways of doing a thin 
and sticking to it. Granting this, whic 
produces an effort of ‘all-overishness’— 
if there were so many nice people that yc 
could not say which were the nicer—tt 
present exhibition is very pleasant.” 

At the same time the New York Wor 
critic, having seen the 36th annual exhib 
tion of the Association of Women Painte: 
and Sculptors at the American Fine Ar 
Building, was saying that this organizatic 
“selects its members and utilizes the pul 
licity device of prize awards with a kin 
of gentle ladylike imitation of the Nation: 
Academy. I have always contended th: 
the segregation of the sexes in art const 
tuted on the part of the ladies an apologet 
plea for gallantry which could not redee: 
weakness in painting or sculpture and 
not demanded by strength.” 

Ralph Flint of the Christian Science Mo 
itor was very, very nice, but he too ha 
the male attitude: “The effect of this cot 
course of feministic art is decidedly ga 
and fetching. It still seems the order of 
woman’s art to hover close to pretty an 
pleasing subject matter, with only here an 
there a stern inquiry into the beauty th: 
lies hidden in the seemingly unpreposses: 
ing corners of this world; but I venture t 
believe that this 1927 demonstration of th 
American women painters and sculptors ; 
something to be glad about, if only in com 
parison with what such exhibitions mu 
have been like a generation or so ago.” 

The women critics gave THe Arr Dicgs 
no significant material. They simply picke 
out individual artists and praised ’em, an 
praised ’em, and praised ’em. 

ae gee , 


Though he has been before the public onl 
four years, Edward Hopper, says the Brook 
lyn Eagle critic, “is probably the most suc 
cessful interpreter of the American scene 
and by successful I mean the degree t 
which he succeeds in getting the essence 0 
his subject.” The critics devoted much spac 
to Mr. Hopper’s exhibition at the Reh 
Galleries. 
“An observation about painting credite 
to him sums up his attitude towards hi 
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work,” says the Eagle. “When some one 
expatiated upon the magnificent composition 
which a certain angle of the Flatiron Build- 
ing afforded, the response was: ‘Anything 
is good enough for a composition’—a belief 
adhered to in every picture of his which 
I have seen. For subject matter he goes 
straight to the life about him wherever he 
happens to be. So a collection of his pic- 
tures consists of city street scenes, rooftops, 
frame houses in village back streets, traw- 
Jers and locomotives and what one might 
call portrait studies of individual houses. 
Houses have a personality for him—he 
doesn’t paint them because they are pic- 
turesque or architecturally perfect, but be- 
cause of some human emotional quality they 
possess plus an interesting shape which they 
have essentially or into which sharp shadows 
resolve them. Hopper was the first Ameri- 
can painter to make a thing of beauty out 
of a mansard-roof house.” 

The above was the attitude of all the 
critics, with one exception, and the World 
went a step further and tacked a moral 
onto Mr. Hopper’s success. 

“The success of Edward Hopper during 
the past few years has been the delight 
of those optimists who believe in the pres- 
ent and the future of American painting, 
for Mr. Hopper has not permitted the 
storms of fashion to budge him one inch 
from his own exceptionally personal out- 
look on the world. While others flocked 
to the banners carried by some renowned 
French contemporary, Mr. Hopper remained 
irrevocably native. 

“Now that the trend among the younger 
American artists is to strike some individ- 
ual and native note the feat of being true 
to himself is not so difficult, but when all 
the sheep flocked en masse to follow Ce- 
zanne, Matisse, Picasso, Pascin or whoever 
it might be, Mr. Hopper was looked down 
upon as a rank conservative who was deaf 
to the tremendous din made by the 
band wagons of the modernists. The storm 
passed over, the imitators began to drop 
away and it was discovered that it was just 
as dryly scholastic to copy the modern 
Frenchman as it is to copy an ancient Dutch- 
man.” 

The “one exception” was the Herald Tri- 
bune critic, who called Mr. Hopper “un- 
necessarily explicit and sadly ‘drab.” 

Res Hes; fe 


A comprehensive exhibition of John 
Sloan’s paintings at the Kraushaar Galleries 
gave the critics a chance to pay tribute to 
that sincere and poignant artist, but nearly 
all of them minimized the importance of his 
work in the Southwest and considered his 
true artistic habitat to be New York. The 
Post said: 

“The raciness, the vigor, the directness, 
Often touched unexpectedly with a flash of 
romance, the movement and vitality are all 
‘American. It is not only that he gives us 
types of the seething conglomeration that 
is our city, but he sees them as an American 
would and adds no extraneous sentimentality 
to their diversity of racial strains. They are 
Americans, one and all, living at the ter- 
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rific speed that this artist knows how to 
depict. His swift tempo gives them almost 
a febrile animation, at times, and again he 
presents a simplicity and serenity of theme 
such as ‘Young Girl Dressing,’ with the 
beautiful painting of the white folds across 
her lap held firmly against the white of the 
bed on which she sits and the flesh tones of 
her slender young body.” 

The World says that “no one has done 
more than Mr. Sloan to forward the cause 
of the independent artist, and to stand for 
the right of every individual to make his 
own comment on life as he sees it. The 
reason for his eminence in this respect 
lies in the same quality that makes his art 
valuable, his unbounded interest in and cu- 
riosity about life, and his broad, humorous 
and sympathetic attitude toward his fellow 


mortals.” 
x Ok Ox 


Every critic praised the poetic and un- 
obtrusive art of the American painter, Ber- 
nard Karfiol, at the Brummer Galleries. 
“Tt is reassuring,” says the World, “to find, 
in the helter-skelter of cross currents and 
divergent purposes that keeps the world of 
the modernists in a perpetual turmoil, an 
artist’ who is consistently developing his 
own gift and who is apparently incapable of 
being either stampeded, bullied or enticed 
away from it. Mr. Karfiol has already, in 
former exhibitions, sounded a definite note 
of his own, and the present occasion serves 
to bring out more clearly the deep seli- 
possession that underlies his rare sensitive- 
ness to impression. Sensibility, indispensable 
as it is in an artist, counts for comparatively 
little if it is not based on unshakable owner- 
ship of oneself such as this. 

The Brooklyn Eagle sees in his figures 
the best expression of Mr. Karfiol’s “ten- 
derness and spiritually.” The Sun disposes 
of the painter’s evident difficulty in paint- 
ing feet by saying “Karfiol’s people are 
not used to touching earth.’ The Times 
says: “Whether it be a reclining nude, two 
girls drying their slender bodies after a 
swim or a little house perched crown-like 
on the peak of a swimming island, Karfiol 
stresses their immutable beauty.” 


Mestrovic’s Indians 


A letter from Zagreb, Jugoslavia, to the 
Chicago Daily News, written by A. R. 
Decker, tells of the work which Ivan Mes- 
trovic is doing on the two gigantic statues 
of Indian warriors for the Van Buren street 
entrance to Grant Park, Chicago. This is 
a commission from the Benjamin Ferguson 
fund, a bequest for the beautification of 
Chicago through statuary. 

In one piece an Indian warrior draws his 
bow, in the other his weapon is a toma- 
hawk. The first is already completed, ready 
for casting in bronze. “His friends,’ writes 
Mr. Decker, “who have watched the figures 
grow under his magic hands, tell me the 
groups equal, if they do not exceed, in beauty 
all the masterpieces he has created. 

“Still young and a very fast worker, Mes- 
trovic is expected to leave behind him a 
series of art treasures sufficient to rival 
Michelangelo. He does not employ anything 
except his tools in his work. Some say he 
does not even make a preliminary design, 
but attacks the raw stone as though he 
would mold it with his bare hands. His 
idea of expression is very simple, and pro- 
found. Jugoslavs are very proud of their 
sculptor.” 
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THE GREAT CALENDAR OF AMERICAN EXHIBITIONS 


[Copyright by THe Art Dicest] 


Montgomery, Ala. 


ALABAMA WOMAN’S COLLEGE—. 
To March 1r5—Water colors, C. Biesel, 
Biesel, Frances Strain 


Los Angeles, Cal. 
LOS ANGELES MUSEUM— 


March—International exhibition, Print Makers 
Society of California; paintings, Thomas 
Eakins; Valeri DeMari; Petrella de Bologni; 
Preston Harrison collection modern French 
rt. 

Ral Annual exhibition, painters and sculp- 
tors; “The Twenty;” modern Europeans; 
sculpture, Cristadore, Porter, Scarpitta. 

May—Etchings from Spain; Persian pottery; 
3d annual bookplate international. 

AINSLIE GALLERIES (BARKER BROS.)— 

March—Colin Campbell Cooper; Contemporary 
Californians. 

April—Jack Frost. 

May—Orrin White. 

BILTMORE SALON— |. : 

March 7-26—Jack Wilkinson Smith. 

March 28-April 16—Clyde Forsythe. 

April 18-May 7—Aaron Kilpatrick. 

May o9-28—Barse Miller. 

CANNELL AND CHAFFIN— 

March—Water colors, Marion Kavanagh Wach- 
tel; paintings, Orrin White. 

April—Paintings, Hovsep Pushman. 


Oakland, Cal. 


OAKLAND ART GALLERY— |. 
March—Paintings, “‘Society of Six.” 
April—Paintings, Zubiaurre brothers. 
May—Macdonald Wright; Russell. 
June—Walrich pottery. : 
July—Paintings, Paul A. Schmitt, Vernon Jay 

Morse, Charles H. Shockley. 


Fred 


Restorers and Experts 


RESTORATION 
of PAINTINGS 


Studio Founded 1840 
In New York Since 1907 
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M. J. ROUGERON 


ior PARK AVENUE 


NEW YORK CITY 


Maurice H. Goldblatt 


ART EXPERT 


Paintings 
Authenticated and 
Appraised 


AUDITORIUM HOTEL 
Chicago, Ill. 


Chev: Prof. P: FARINA 


AUTHENTICITY—RESTORATION 
OF OLtp MAsTERS 


1350 So. 51st St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Old and Modern Masters 


Paintings restored, revarnished, relined, cleaned 


by expert of 30 years’ standing. Reterences 
from museums, dealers and collectors 


O. ROUST 


Studio, 150 East 34th St., New York 
Telephone Ashland 6749 


Pasadena, Cal. 


PASADENA ART INSTITUTE— 

March—John Hubbard Rich; David Tausky, J. 
Stephen Ward. 

April—Louise Hovey Sharp, Franz Bischoff, 
Evelyna Nann Miller, Adam Emory Albright, 
Marie Kendall. 

May—Joseph Birren, John 
Christopher Smith. 

GRACE NICHOLSON’S GALLERIES— 

March—Zarh Pritchard; Chinese and Persian 
art. 

April 15-30—Goodspeed collection, old maps. 

May—Tibetan collection; Chinese fan paintings. 


San Diego, Cal. 


FINE ARTS GALLERY— 

March—Mrs, Jesse C. Locke memorial; Spanish 
and American etchings from Keppel’s. 

March—Spanish and American etchings. 

April—Woodcut designs, Gordon Craig; oriental 
rugs; stage decorations. 

April—Oriental art; wood cuts, Gordon Craig; 
stage decorations. 

May—Oriental rugs; paintings, Henriétta Shore. 


C. H. Benjamin, 


San Francisco, Cal. 


CALIFORNIA PALACE, LEGION OF HONOR 
March—Persian exhibition. 
April—Paintings, Eugen Neuhaus. 
PAUL ELDER & CO— 
March 14-26—Photographs, Arnold Genthe. 
GUMP GALLERIES— 
March 7-19—Water colors, Gunnar Widforss, 
March 14-26—Paintings, Zubiaurre brothers. 


Denver, Col. 


DENVER ART MUSEUM— 
March—Archipenko sculpture; Japanese prints; 
coinage. 


Hartford, Conn. 


WADSWORTH ATHENEUM— 
March—Mayang figures, Javanese batiks, 
CURTIS H. MOYER— 
April 9-24—Pastel drawings of the Alhambra by 
Louis Orr, 


Washington, D. C. 


U. S. NATIONAL MUSEUM— 
Feb. 28-March 26—Drypoints and lithographs, 
Chauncey F. Ryder. 
March 28-April 23—Etchings, Lee Sturgis. 
April 25-May 21—Ljithographs, Bolton Brown. 
GORDON DUNTHORNE— 
March—Overmantels. Cory Kilert; etchings, 
Wm. Walcot Malcolm Osborne; water colors, 
Childe Hassam. 
April—Etchings and lithograhs, Joseph Pennell; 
water colors, Paul Gustin. 
VEERHOFF GALLERIES— 
March 21-April 2—Etchings and water colors of 
birds, Charles E Heil. 


Jacksonville, Fla. 


FINE ARTS’. SOCIETY— 
April 1-8—Exhibition, Southern 
League. 


States Art 


Gainesville: Fla. 


ASSOCIATION OF FINE ARTS— 
March 13-28—Exhibit, Southern States 


League. 
Orlando, Fla. 


ORLANDO ART ASSOCIATION— 
March—Exhibit, Southern States Art League. 


Art 


Savannah, Ga. 


TELFAIR ACADEMY, ARTS AND SCIENCES 
March 1-21—Paintings by five artists (A. F. 
OtaeAS)p 
April—Savannah Art Club. 


Chicago, III. 


ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO— 

March 15-April 17—Exhibition, auspices Arts 
Club of Chicago; 150 paintings from FEu- 
ropean section Carnegie International; paint- 
ings, Giovanni Romagnoli; New Mexico 
Painters; sculpture, Paul Manship. 

April 28-May 30—Arts Club of Chicago; Chi- 
cago Camera Club; 7th international water 
color exhibition; George H. Macrum. 

June 7-21—Work of School of the Art Insti- 
tute. 

June 25-Aug. 1—Chicago Architectural Exhi- 
bition League. 

July 15-Sept. 15—Exhibitions, H. Leon Roecker, 
Frederick Tellander, J. Jeffrey Grant, E. T. 
Grigware. 

ARTS CLUB OF CHICAGO— 

March 4-16—“‘so0 Prints of the Year.” 

March 15-April 17—Walt Kuhn. 

April 28-May 30—Redon. ; 

CHICAGO GALLERIES ASSOCIATION— 

Feb. 24-March ro—Anna Lee Stacy, John F. 
Stacy, Maynard Dixon. 

March 15-April 2—Charles Dahlgreen, Frank 


e 


V. Dudley; Thomas Hall water colors. 
April 5-23—Modernist Art, 


mann, Agnes Potter Van Ryn. 


i 
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Josephine Reich- — 


May 1-June 1—Semi-annual exhibition by art- 


ist members ($7,700 in awards). 
CHESTER H. JOHNSON GALLERIES— 


° 


March—Paintings by Salcia Bahne; sculpture 


by Chana Orloff. 


GAULOIS GALLERIES— 
Feb. 15-March 
modern art. 
BRYDEN GALLERIES— 
To March 1o—Exhibit, All-Illinois Society. 
HAMILTON PARK CLUB HOUSE— 


March—Exhibition, Chicago Society of Artists. 


Decatur, III. 


DECATUR ART INSTITUTE— 
March—Women Painters and Sculptors Soc, 
April—Group from Newhouse Galleries, 


Springfield, Ill. 


SPRINGFIELD ART ASSOCIATION— 
March—Stained glass by Charles Connick, 
April—Adams, Garber, Higgins, Scudder. 


Fort Wayne, Ind. 


FORT WAYNE MUSEUM— 
March—Water colors, Ohio artists. 
April—Paintings by Richmond, Ind., artists, 
May—Adams, Garber, Higgins, Scudder, 
June—Fort Wayne Art School exhibit, 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
JOHN HERRON ART INSTITUTE— 


1o—International exhibition of 


{ 
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March—Indiana Artists and Craftsmen; “Fifty — 


Prints of the Year.” 
Apr.—Ritschel; Bohm; French drawings, litho’s, 
THE AODTEBE RCO. 
March 7-19—Paintings, R. I. Selfridge. 
March 21-31—Exhibition of etchings. 
PETTIS. GALLERY— 
Feb 28-March 12—Edward Sitzman. 
March 14-26—Francis Brown. 
FINE ARTS STUDIOW— 
March 14-26—Hoosier Women 
Hoosier Women’s Book Fair. 


Wichita, Kan. 


WICHITA ART ASSOCIATION— 
March—Print Makers Society of Cal. 
April—Cornelius and Jessie Arms Botke, 


New Orleans, La. 


ISAAC DELGADO MUSEUM— 
March—z6th ann’] show, Art Ass’n of N. O. 


in Art and 


May—FExhibition, Southern States Art League, — 


ARTS AND CRAFTS CLUB— 
March 6-26—Etchings, Kissel. 
March 27-April 16—The Zorachs. 
April 17-May 7—Maurice Braun. 
May 8-28—Exhibition, Benjamin prize. 
May 29-June 18—Exhibition by members. 


Portland, Me. 


SWEAT MEMORIAL MUSEUM— 
March—Annual Photographic Salon. 
April—Annual exhibition, oils, water colors, 


pastels, 
Baltimore, Md. 
BALTIMORE MUSEUM OF ART— 


Regen 
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March 8-April 3—Paintings, Ernest L. Blumen- e 


schein, 
April 5-May 31—Modern American 
from Duncan Phillips Collection. 
April 16-May 12—Fifty prints of the year. 
May 3-29—Bellows memorial exhibition, 
May 14-June 5—Fifty books and Printing for 
Commerce, 
MARYLAND INSTITUTE— 
Feb.-March—Paintings, Lucas collection. 
Feb. 23-March 9—A. Henry Nordhausen. 
March 15-30—Saul Raskin. 
WALTERS ART GALLERIES— 


To April 30—New accessions and permanent 
collections. 
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Boston, Mass. 
(MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS— 
March 1-20—Society of Arts and Crafts, 
Apr. 6-19—Paintings, Copley Society. 
BOSTON ART CLUB— 
ah 2-19—Paintings, Leon Kroll and Ernest 
iene. 


SOCIETY OF ARTS AND CRAFTS— 


March 30-April 13—Wa iniat 
Burke; collection old eee « aE 
CASSON GALLERIES— 
March—Paintings, Mildred Burrage, Isabel 


Tuttle; etchings, H. E. Tuttle. 
GUILD OF BOSTON ARTISTS— 

March 7-19—Sculpture, Cyrus E. Dallin. 

March 21-April z—Paintings, Gertrude Fiske. 

April 4-16—Paintings, Charles Hopkinson. 

April 18-30—Paintings, Ernest I. Major. 

DOLL & RICHARDS— 

March 9-22—Water colors, Charles Hovey Pep- 
per; 7-20, etchings, Anders Zorn; 16-29, por- 
traits, Leonebel Jacobs, 

March 23-April s—Water colors, Dodge Mack- 
night; April 1-12, water colors, Ruel Cromp- 
ton Tuttle; 1-15, etchings, Fred’k G. Hall; 
6-19, water colors, Martha Silsbee. 

VOSE GALLERIES— 
To March 12—American paintings. 
March 14-26—Rene Menard 


Hingham Centre, Mass. 


THE PRINT CORNER— 
March—Etchings and wood blocks. 


Springfield, Mass. 
CITY LIBRARY— 
March 12-27—FEighth annual members’ 
tion, Springfield Art League. 


TAMES G. GILL GALLERIES— 
Feb.-March—Selected paintings. 


Wellesley College, Mass. 


FARNSWORTH MUSEUM— 
March—Etchings by Lucy Dodd Ramberg. 


Worcester, Mass. 


WORCESTER ART MUSEUM— 
March _ 6-27—Sculpture by Aristide Maillol; 
drawings and lithographs by modern French 


artists, 
Detroit, Mich. 


DETROIT INSTITUTE OF ARTS— 
Apr. 13-May 30—Annual American art. 
JOHN HANNA GALLERY— 
March 1-19—George H. Macrum. 
May 6-31—Henry R. Poore. 
earch 19-31—Etchings, old and modern mas- 
ers, 


exhibi- 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 


GRAND RAPIDS ART GALLERY — 
March—New York Society of Painters; 
etchings by 25 artists. 
April—Henry I. Poore; small bronze sculp- 
tures; engravings; wax miniatures by Ethel 
Frances Mundy. 


100 


May—Selected pictures from Hoosi . 
Grand Rapids Arts Club. i pales 
June—Norman Chamberlain; etchings, L. O, 


Griffith. 


Muskegon, Mich. 


HACKLEY GALLERY OF FINE ARTS— 
March—Paintings from Chicago Art Institute’s 
annual American show. 


April—Paintings, Henry S. Eddy; Indian and 
Paisley shawls. 


May—Paintings, Tunis Ponsen; group of Amer- 
ican painters, 


Biloxi, Miss. 


GULF COAST ART ASSOCIATION— 
April 23-30—Exhibit, South. States Art League. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Ber? INSTITUTE— 
March—Paintings, Albert Block, Karl Mat- 
tern, Major Archibald Murray, 
April—Paintings from Chicago Art Institute’s 
annual sculpture, Wallace W. Rosenbauer. 
CONRAD HUG GALLERIES— 
March 1-15—Floy Campbell. 
March 15-30—John §. Ankeny. 
April 1-15—Joseph Fleck, 
ae oe GALLERIES— 
atch 7-21—Etchings, Frank Bra , Whis- 
tler, McBey, Cameron, Maahevade, ‘ 
ALDEN GALLERIES— 
To March 1o—Ship etchings, George C. Wales. 


MG APR TOUTE 
DUDENSING GALLERIES 


Every cA spect of Art 
45 West 44th Street 


NEW YORK 
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St. Louis, Mo. 


CITY ART MUSEUM— 
March—Paintings by George Bellows, 
April—Students, St. Louis School of Fine Arts. 
May—Exhibition of Greek coins; drawing of 
theatrical work by Claude Braydon. 
May—Exhibition of coins. 
May and June—Cornelius and Jessie Arms Botke. 
ST. LOUIS ARTISTS’ GUILD— 
Feb, 16-March 15—Exhibition, E. O. Thalinger. 
Feb. 1-15—Screens, panels, Roy MacNicol. 
Feb, 16-March 15—Wm, M. Chase exhibition. 
SHORTRIDGE GALLERY— 
March 15-31—Paintings, Henry R. Poore. 


Lincoln, Neb. 


UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA GALLERY— 
March 18-April 1—Paintings from Metropolitan 
Museum. 
April—Norwegian paintings, W. H. Singer. 
NEBRASKA ART ASSOCIATION— 
Feb. 9-March 13—American art from Chicago 
Art Institute. 


Omaha, Neb. 


ART INSTITUTE OF OMAHA— 
March—Albert Gos; Ethel Mundy. 


Newark, N. J. 


NEWARK MUSEUM— 
March—Loan exhibit, The Contemporary. 
April—Modern American paintings and sculp- 
ture. 
June—J. Ackerman Coles bequest. 


Albany, N. Y. 


INSTITUTE OF H1ysi1ORY AND ART— 
March 1-15—Etchings, George T. Plowman. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


BROOKLYN MUSEUM— 
March—Exhibition, wood block prints. 

BKN. SOCIETY MINIATURES PAINTERS— 
March—Annual exhibition, Hotel Bossert. 


PRATT INSTITUTE— 
Feb. 22-March 11—Marines, Whitney Hubbard. 
March 3-24—“Fifty Books of the Year.” 
March 30-April 27—Bkn. Society of Artists. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


ALBRIGHT ART GALLERY— 
March—International Exhibition of Modern 
Art, assembled by Societe Anonyme. 
April 24-June 19—Selected American paintings. 


Elmira, N. Y. 


ARNOT ART GALLERY— 
March—Student work from Chester 
Summer School. 
April—Water color exhibition. 


New Rochelle, N. Y. 


PUBLIC LIBRARY— 
To March 20—Exhibition of Modern Art. 


New York, N. Y. 


AMERICAN FINE ARTS BUILDING— 
Feb. 14-March 7—36th annual exhibition, Na- 
tional Ass’n of Women Painters and Sculptors, 
March 25-April 18—102nd annual exhibition, 
National Academy of Design. 


METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART— 

Feb. and March—Russian brocades; embroi- 
dered waistcoats; prints (Peter Bruegel, 
Mary Cassatt, 18th C. French portraits and 
ornament by Pillement and roth C. English 
color prints); Carnarvon collection of Egyp- 
tian art. 

March 1r5-Apr. 24—American miniatures. 

April—American portrait prints by James Barton 
Longacre and his conetmporaries; guns, ar- 
ranged historically. 


THE ART CENTER— 
March 1-15—Water colors and sculpture, Gwen- 


Springs 


dolyn Williams; paintings, Mrs. G. D. Cole. 
March 1-24—Paintings, George A. Traver. 
April 1-15—Competitive cover designs for 
House Beautiful. 
April 18-30—Textiles, Art Alliance. 
April 24-30—New York Sketch Club; Guild 


of Bookworkers. 
May—Annual Exhibition of Advertising Art. 
June—International Salon of Photography; 
painting and sculpture, Art Alliance mem- 
bers. 


MUNICIPAL ART GALLERY— 
March 6-25—Students’ poster contest exhibition. 
March 22-April 12—Paintings interpreting the 

emotions, Victor de Kubinyi. 
16—Interior decoration designs. 


April 25-May 1 I ‘ 
16—Originals, magazine illustra- 


May 16-June 
tions. 
SOCIETY OF INDEPENDENT ARTISTS— 
March 11-April 3—11th annual exhibition, Wal 

dorf-Astoria Hotel. 
CORONA MUNDI— AY ’ : 
April—International Exhibition, including Sov- 
iet art. 
April 1-May 1—Drawings by Old Masters. 
BRONX AEOLIAN HALL— fa. 
March 1-1o—Annual Spring Exhibition, Bronx 
Artists Guild. 


[Continued on next page] 


Chicago Galleries 


Association 
220 North Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, Illinois 
i 


PAINTINGS AND SCULPTURE 
by 
Artists of the Mid-West 
and West 


Fe 


Write for Circular of 
Circulating Gallery Plan 


REINHARDT 
GALLERIES 


730 FirtH Ave., NEw York 
& 


PAINTINGS 
by Old and Modern 
MASTERS 


FERA RGIT, 


Paintings and 
Sculpture 


37 East 57TH ST, 


NEW YORK 


Pascal M. Gatterdam 
FINE PAINTINGS 


6 East 39TH St., NEw York 


OIL PAINTINGS 


On sale, a very fine collection of decora- 
tive oil paintings for Hotels, Apartment 
Houses, Theatres, also for private col- 
lectors. Will sell at reasonable prices. 


CALO ART GALLERIES 
128 W. goth St., New York 


Tel. Bryant 6739. Bet. Bway and 6th Ave. 


GORDON DUNTHORNE 


1205 CONNECTICUT AVENUE 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


ETCHINGS 


AND 
EARLY MAPS 


Mohr Art Galleries 


PAINTINGS 
ETCHINGS, REPRODUCTIONS 
WORKS OF ART 


915 Madison Ave. Toledo, O. 
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The Great Calendar 


[Continued from preceding page] 


NATIONAL ASS’N OF WOMEN PAINTERS 
AND SCULPTORS (17 E. 62nd St.) 

March 27-April 11—Margaret Law. 

April 18-May 3—Mrs. George B. Torrey. 
SALMAGUNDI CLUB— 

March 12-30—Annual water color show. 

May 8-Oct. 15—Annual summer exhibition. 
MACBETH GALLERIES— 

March 1-14—Paintings, Guild of Boston Art- 

ists; water colors, Aiden L,. Ripley. 


March 15-28—Paintings, Malcolm PP atcell: pas- 
tels, Karl Schmidt. 
March 29-April s31—Thirty-fifth Anniersary 


Exhibition, Retrospective and Prospective. 


EHRICH GALLERIES— 
March 2-19—Silk murals, Lydia Bush-Brown. 
DUDENSING GALLERIES— 
March 7-26—Glazed terra-cotta, 
paintings, E. B. Ulreich. 
March 28-April 16—Thelma Cudlipp Grosvenor. 
April 18-May 7—Paintings, Zubiaurre brothers. 


M. KNOEDLER & CO.— 
March 8-26—Etchings, Frank W. Benson. 
March 2-April 23—ILandscape etchings. 
AINSLIE GALLERIES— 
To March 15—Paintings, Carl W. Brandien. 
March 15-30—Portraits, Jere Raymond Wick- 
wire; sculpture, Clara Lathrop Strong. 
WILDENSTEIN GALLERIES— 
March—Edward Kann, collection of 14th, 
and 16th century miniatures. 
PAUL ROSENBERG & CO.— 
March 1-April 15—Modern French paintings. 
BABCOCK GALLERIES— 
Feb. 28-March 12—Paintings, 
March 14-26—Paintings, 
sell Cheney. 
STERNER GALLERIES— 
March 7-19—Louise Upton Brumback. 
March Ce April 2—Paintings, Clarke—Drouet; 
portraits, Simka Simkovitch. 
April 4-16—Basque paintings, Paul Bartlett. 
GAINSBOROUGH GALLERIES— 
Feb. 1o-March 10—Nicolai St. Abracheff. 


Carl Walters; 


15th 


Henry §S. Eddy. 
Benjamin Cratz; Rus- 


KENNEDY & CO.— : 
March—Primitive and Renaissance 
paintings, John P. Benson. 
April—Water colors of birds, G. D. Lodge. 
FREDERICK KEPPEL & CO.— 
To March 12—15th and 16th century wood cuts. 
March—Etchings by J. Alden Weir. 
HOLT GALLERVY— | 
To March 19—Paintings, Jean Jacques Pfister; 
sculpture, Lindsey Morris Sterling. 
ARDEN STUDIOS— 
March—Needle & Bobbin Club. h ! 
April-June—N. Y. Chapter, American Society 
of Landscape Architects. 
GRAND CENTRAL GALLERIES— 
To March 8—Paintings, Edward H. Potthast. 
March 11-26—Sculpture, R. Tait McKenzie. 


masters, 


March 1-16—Charles W. Hawthorne; women 
decorators. 
March 5-26—International exhibition. 
ANDERSON GALLERIES— 
March 1-r9—Portraits by Chandor. 
March 9-19—2nd annual exhibition, N. Y. So- 


ciety of Women Artists. 


INTIMATE GALLERY (Anderson’s)— 
March 7-April 7—Sculptures, Gaston Lachaise. 


March—Etchings, F. Ll. Briggs. 
THE NEW GALLERY— 

Feb. 28-March 12—Paintings by Donghi. 

March 14-30—Paintings by Sydney Laufman. 
BRUMMER GALLERY— 

To March 12—Bernard Karfiol. 

March 15-April 97—Eugene Zak. 

April r2-May 7—Paintings, Kikoine. 
FERARGIL GALLERY— 

March 1-14—Memorial show, William M. Chase; 
Rodin sculpture. 
March 14-28—Randall 

ture, 
THE GALLERY OF P. JACKSON HIGGS— 
Feb.-March—Italian and Flemish primitives; 
Dutch and English portraits and landscapes; 
Chinese and Mohammedan art. 
WEYHE GALLERY— 
March 7-26—Water colors, Rockwell Kent. 
March 28-April 9—Paintings, Vincent Canade. 
N. Y. LEAGUE FOR HARD OF HEARING— 
To March 11—Cartoons, Rollin Kirby. 


Davey; garden  sculp- 


NEWHOUSE GALLERIES 


484 North Kingshighway Boulevard 
SAINT LOUIS 


Distinguished Paintings and 


Works of Art 


AMERICAN 


ao and FOREIGN 


Continued Display and 
Special Exhibitions 


GALLERIES 


262 Auditorium Hotel, CHICAGO 


2614 West 7th St., 


772 Statler Hotel, DETROIT 


LOS ANGELES 


JOHN 


NEW YORK 
559 Fifth Avenue 


‘Paintin gS 


LEVY 


GATLERYVES 


PARIS 
28 Place Vendome 


BORGEOIS GALLERIES— = 
To March 19—Paintings, Stefan Hirsch. ze 


HOWARD YOUNG GALLERIES— 
March—American and Foreign Masters, 
ARTISTS GALLERY— 
Feb. 28-March 19—Paintings, John Carroll. 
To March 12—Paintings, Judson Smith. 
SOCIETY OF ARTS AND CRAFTS— 
March 1-10—Photographers’ Guild. 
April 16-30—Weavers’ Guild. 
May 16-30—Needleworkers’ Guild. 


Rochester, N. Y. 


MEMORIAL ART GALLERY— 
March—Kathleen McEnery, Arnold Ronnale 
beck, Boutet de Monvel; cuptic tapestries and 
Egyptian textiles; drawings by old masters; 
etching exhibition. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
SYRACUSE MUSEUM— 


March—Intern’]1 water color exhibition. 
April—Canadian painters, 60 canvases. 
May—Paintings by Emma Ciardi. 
June—Adams, Garber, Higgins, Scudder. 


Akron, O. 


AKRON ART INSTITUTE— 
March—Paintings, Delaware River 
etchings, Dayton Society of Artists. 
Mch.—Dayton Soc. of Artists; Del. River Ar 
tists. 
April—Ohio Water Color Society. ‘ 
May—Exhibition, Akron artists and craftsmen, 
June—Paintings by Cleveland Artists. 


Artists; 


Cincinnati, O. 


CINCINNATI ART MUSEUM— 
March—Work of Ohio-born women. 
May—Thirty-fourth Annual Exhibition. 

A. B. CLOSSON, JR., CO. GALLERIES— 
Feb. 28-March 12—Paintings by Frank Myc 
April 4-9—Paintings, Lucile Van Slyck. 
May 2-14—Cincinnati Camera Club. 


TRAXEL GALLERIES— ® 
Feb. 28-March 12—Bessie Hoover Wessel and 
H. H. Wessel. S 
March 14-26—Cincinnati Art Club. ‘a 
Cleveland, O. 4 
CLEVELAND MUSEUM— es 
May—Ninth annual exhibition of work by 
Cleveland artists and craftsmen. 


June—Contemporary American paintings. 


Columbus, O. 


COLUMBUS GALLERY OF FINE ARTS— 
March—Paintings from the Sesqui- Centennials 
exhibit, Cleveland School of Art. : 
April—Theatre art, masks and textiles by Eth 
ical Culture School, New York; Chester 
Springs Summer School of Art; block printed — 
textiles, Elizabeth W. Shannon. a 
May—Pastel Portraits, Harry J. Westerman} 
pet kites Summer School of Art; school “- 
hibits. 


sah ewe 


Dayton, O. f 
DAYTON ART INSTITUTE— 

Feb. 20-Mar. 14—C. O. Woodbury’s etchings, — 
lithographs; Joseph Pennell lithographs; Per 
sian pottery. oe 

Mar. 15-Apr. 4—C. and J. A. Botke, paintings. - 

March 16-April 6—Institute Teachers Exhibit. 

Apr. 6-24—Swiss pictures, Albert Goss. 5 

April 8-29—Illuminated MSS. and old maps loan- us 
ed by Dr. Fred. B. Artz. 

April 26-May 2o—Paintings, Ernest L. Blumen: 
schein. 4 

May 21- ‘2s—Saturday School exhibit. i 

May 27-June 5—Students’ exhibit. ; 

June 7-28—N. Y. Society of Painters. a 


Toledo, O. ¥ 
TOLEDO MUSEUM OF ART— 


March—Canadian artists. 


April—Ninth annual Toledo exhibition. i 
June-Aug.—1s5th an. exhibit, American paintings. 
MOHR GALLERIES— ¥ 
March 21-April 1—Etching exhibition. ag 
April 1-:5—The Athena Club; etchings by — 
Carolyn Armington. oe 
April 15-30—Sidney Laufman. E. 
eo 


Youngstown, O. 


BUTLER ART INSTITUTE— 
March—Daniel Garber, Wayman Adams, Victor 
Higgins; Greek and Roman bronzes. 
April—Ohio-born women artists. 
May—Samplers shown by Youngstown Federal 


tion of Womens Clubs. a 
Portland, Ore. 
PORTLAND ART ASSOCIATION— = 


March—Elinor Merrill collection of textiles. 

April—Color prints of paintings by Manet, Dee 
gas, Cezanne, Van Gogh, Gaugin. 

May—Art from Portland Schools. "4 

June—“‘Art for Children.”’ ? 


Erie, Pa. 


ART CLUB OF ERIE— 
March—Exhibition, Erie Artists. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


PENN. ACADEMY OF THE FINE ARTS— fA 
Jan. 30-March 20—r122nd. annual exhibition, — 
Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts. ‘ 

a 
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ILADELPHIA ART ALLIANCE— 

[arch 9-28—Group of American illustrators, 
farch 21-28—Beethoven mementoes. 

farch 29-April 17—‘‘Art in Advertising.’’ 

pril 19-May 8—Exhibition by Philadelphia 
branch of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects and the T-Square Club; annual exhibi- 
tion of sculpture. 

[ay 10-June 1—Philadelphia Water 
Club; prints used as book ilustrations. 
E PRINT CLUB— 

eb. 28-March 12—English 
Society. 

[arch 14-26—Etchings by Edouard Leon. 
pril 18-30—Block prints, E. H. Suydam. 

ay 2-21—Fourth Annual Exhibition of Living 
American Etchers. 

T CLUB OF PHILADELPHIA— 
[arch 4-25—Burt Vaughn Flannery, 
Riggs and associates. 

.pril—Exhibition by painter members. 
ASTIC CLUB— 

[arch 9-31—Annual exhibition. 
pril—Annual water color exhibition. 
FRANCE ART INST. (Frankford)— 
‘o March 14—DLandscapes by Antonio P. Mar- 


tino, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


RNEGIE INSTITUTE— 

eb. 11-March g9—Annual_ Exhibition, 
ciated Artists of Pittsburgh. 

farch 1o-April 17—Annual photographic salon 
of the Photographic Section of the Pittsburgh 
Academy of Science and Art. 

. GILLESPIE CO.— 

o March 12—H. Dudley Murphy. 

[arch 7-19—Frank Vining Smith. 

pril 11-23—Portraits, Howard Hildebrandt. 


Providence, R .I. 


TI. SCHOOL OF DESIGN— 
[arch—American costume silks (A. F. of A.). 
IVIDENCE ART CLUB— 

{arch 1-13—Providence Water Color Club. 
larch 22-April 1o—48th annual exhibition. 
pril 12-24—Nancy C. Jones, 

pril 26-May 8—Edward W. Dubugue. 
DEN-THURBER— 

larch 1-15—Lithographs by masters. 


Charleston, S. C. 


‘(BES MEMORIAL GALLERY— 
pr. 7-May 1—Seventh annual 
Southern States Art League. 


Color 


Wood Engraving 


Robert 


Asso- 


exhibition, 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 


{TTANOOGA ART ASSOCIATION— 
‘arch—lIllustrations. 
pril—Loan exhibition. 


Memphis, Tenn. 


YOKS MEMORIAL ART GALLERY— 
tarch—Max Bohm. 

pril—George Bellows Memorial. 

ine—New York Society of Women Painters. 
ly and August—Taos Society of Artists. 
ay—Wm. Ritschel; ‘‘100 Etchings;” 4th an- 
nual flower and garden exhibition. 


Nashville, Tenn. 


TAVILLE ART MUSEUM— 
arch—California artists. 

pril 1-18—Texas and Miss. artists. 
pril 23-30—Graphic arts exhibition. 
ay 1-15—Annual, Tennessee artists. 


Artists Materials 


MARTINI G& 


TEMPERA 
COLORS 


AS UNDER-PAINTING FOR 

OIL THEY GIVE A DE- 

LIGHTFUL TOOTH TO THE 
CANVAS. 


THE MARTINI ARTISTS COLOR 
PABORATORIES 
97-99 HARRIS AVE., L. I. CiTy, N. Y. 


ESE 
EES 


TRENT ENGRAVING CO. 
[Cut makers to Tue Arr Dicest] 
Specialists in 
FINE HALF TONES 
for Artists, Art Dealers and Publishers 
Your inquiry solicited 


219 S. WARREN ST., TRENTON, N. J. 


4 
J 


"| 


Dallas, Tex. 


HIGHLAND PARK GALLERY— 
To March rto—Charles Gruppe, Emil Fuchs. 
March 12-April 1—Ralph Rountree. 


Fort Worth, Tex. 
FORT WORTH MUSEUM OF ART— 
May 5-June s—r17th annual, Texas Artists. 
Houston, Tex. 


MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS— 
March—Theodore J. Morgan; Boyer Gonzales. 


April—Matisse drawings and etchings; Victor 
Charreton; Houston artists. 
HERZOG GALLERIES— 
March—Paintings by American artists. 
Ogden, Utah. 
FINE ARTS GALLERY— 
March—Group exhibition, 36 artists; Alma 


Packer, sculpture. 
April—Lee Greene Richards; 
May—Geneva Savage Keith. 


Salt Lake City, Utah. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE GALLERY— 
March—FEtchings, Utah artists. 
April—Mary ‘Teasdel, Florence Ware, Mirian 
May—Lee Greene Richards, etchings and mon- 
Brooks Jenkins, 
otypes. 
MERRILL HORNE GALLERY— 
March—Hal Burrows, Mahonri Young, Waldo 
Midgley. 
April—Lawrence Squires, Mary Teasdel, Flor- 
ence Ware. 
May—RBessie Bancroft, Birde Reeder. 
Whot SIDE GALLERY— 
March—Paintings, Lee Greene Richards. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


MILWAUKEE ART INSTITUTE— 
March—Birger Sandzen; Henry S. Eddy. 
April—Annual exhibition, Wisconsin art. 
May—Maillol, sculpture and drawings. 

MILWAUKEE JOURNAL GALLERY— 
March—Portraits by Merton Grenhagen. 
May—Landscapes, Frank V. Dudley. 


water colors. 


Twelve Lucky Sculptors 


Twelve sculptors, each of whom, accord- 
ing to the New York World, in considera- 
tion of an honorarium of $10,000 each had 
submitted bronze models of a monument to 
be called “The Pioneer Woman” sat down 
at the Plaza Hotel, New York, last Friday 
and broke bread with Ernest W. Marland, 
native of Pittsburgh but now Oklahoma oil 
magnate, who will take his choice of the 
twelve. The winning work will be erected 
near Ponca, Okla., to do honor to the “sun- 
bonnet women” who travelled with their 
husbands in the covered-wagon migration 
to the West. 

The monument, it will be seen, will cost 
Mr. Marland $120,000 in honoraria alone. 
Selection of the model will be deliberate. 
The fortunate sculptors are A. Stirling 
Calder, Bryant Baker, Jo Davidson, James 
E. Fraser, John Gregory, F. Lynn Jenkins, 
Mario Korbel, Arthur Lee, H. A. MacNeil, 
Maurice Sterne, Mahonri Young and 
Wheeler Williams. Their models are on 
exhibition at the Reinhardt Galleries. 


Carnarvon Art Is Ours 


The Metropolitan Museum, New York, 
has received as a gift from Edward S. 
Harkness the collection of 1,400 pieces of 
Egyptian art formed by the late Lord Car- 
narvon, who, together with Howard Carter, 
discovered the tomb of Tutankhamen. 
Valued at $250,000, it represents the earl’s 
connoisseurship from 1906 to 1922, partly 
obtained through excavations, partly through 
purchases. 

The outstanding piece is a solid gold 
statuette of Amen, 6 inches high, so precious 
that the museum has had it encased in glass 
and specially connected with the burglar 
alarm system. Of marvelous beauty, too, 
is a blue faience cub of lotus shape for 
royal ceremonial use. 


Keeping the Peace 


Gene Hailey, art critic of the San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle, tells how the Oakland Art 
Gallery, across the bay, keeps the conserva- 
tives and modernists at peace with each 
other, something that San Francisco has not 
been able to do. William H. Clapp, di- 
rector of the gallery, has an inventive mind, 
and he has applied it to the selection of 
paintings for the museum’s annual exhibi- 
tion. In the first place, he has three juries 
instead of one—a conservative group, a 
progressive and a radical—and a work ac- 
cepted by any one of these juries is hung. 
In the second place he has provided an 
electric ballot machine which votes secretly 
and doesn’t talk. 

The juries for 1927 were as follows: Con- 
servative, Peter Ilyin, H. L. Dungan, Cora 
Boone, Peter Van Valkenburgh; progres- 
sive, Selden Connor Gile, William A. Gaw, 
Maurice Logan, Phillips Lewis; radical, Got- 
tardo Piazzoni, Bernard Von Eichman, 
Galka E. Schreyer, Ray Boynton. 

And works of the “poppy and lupin’ 
school and works of the “skyrocket” school 
nod amiably at each other in the exhibition 
and have been known to get real chummy. 


The Movement Toward Design 


Recent marked increase in interest in 
etching has occasioned the formation of a 
new etching group under Samuel Halpert, 
at the Master Institute of United Arts, 310 
Riverside Drive, New York. There has 
been, according to the institute, a most un- 
usual movement among younger artists to 
use etching as their medium, a movement 
which, allied with the interest in wood-cut- 
ting, seems to indicate that the younger 
artist is concerning himself far more with 
design and form than previously. 


| The New Gallery 


600 Madison Ave., New York 


Exhibitions Feb. 28 through March 12 


PAINTINGS BY 
ANTONIO DONGHI, of ITALY 
SCULPTURE BY 
HENRY SCHONBAUER, of HUNGARY 
MURAL PAINTINGS BY 
THOMAS H. BENTON 


| HERZOG GALLERIES 
PAINTINGS, ANTIQUES, 
OBJETS D’ART 


3619 MAIN 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 
Correspondence Invited 


SELECT PRINTS AT HOME 


AND BLOCK-PRINTS by es- 
intend- 
Pains- 


ETCHINGS 
tablished modern artists submitted to 
ing purchasers for selection at home. 
taking attention to individual preferences, 
especially of purchasers limited in experience 
or budget. Standard prices plus transportation 
($5 to $50; a wide selection at $10 and $15). 


THE PRINT CORNER 


Mrs. Charles Whitmore Higham Center, Mass. 


A new, fascinating play for young people, 
by Alice Merrill Horne, art coinnoisseur and 
maker of beautiful books. 
from tthe ‘Columbian period appear 
Florence 


Quaint costumes 
in nine 
illustrations in colors by Ware. 


Price, $2, postpaid. 


Alice Merrill Horne Gallery 


868 Second Ave. Salt Lake City, Utah 


“Columbus, Westward, Ho!” 
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A Radical Rift 


Most of the French critics of the Salon 
des Indépendants whose views were sum- 
marized in the last issue of THe Art Dr- 
GEST seemed to feel that the paintings shown 
this year are, if less exciting, at least more 
mature. A later critic, M. Jacques Guenne, 
in L’Art Vivant, perhaps antagonized by 
the complacent tone of the earlier writers, 
evidently thinks that the Salon des Indé- 
pendants has not only reached maturity but 
has passed far beyond it to a state of dis- 
mal decay. This results partly from the 
fact that many of the better artists have 
withdrawn from the Indépendants because 
in the executive committee the advocates of 
the alphabetic order triumphed. “Some 
painters such as Segonzac, Gromaire, Lhote, 
L. A. Moreau, Alix, Bompard and March- 
and resigned rather than approve that dem- 
ogogic measure which flattered so com- 
placently the mediocre ones,’ he says. 
“The only logical classification is that which 
formerly prevailed: classification by affini- 
ties, by tendencies.” 

Then the critic turns to Matisse. “How 
indeed in that maze can one find the can- 
vases, sO precious but so discreet, of the 
greatest colorist of our time? Around his 
calm ‘Odalisques’ shout so many violent pic- 
tures that the public, as I noticed on the 
varnishing day, passes by without discover- 
ing that haven of peace. Would it not be 
more logical, more decent, to assemble in 
a ‘Salon Carré’ around the charming master 
the glowing canvas of Signac, the picture 
by Bonnard, the paintings of Guérin, .. 
also the autumn landscape of Terechkovitch, 
the two pretty pictures of Bimbert, those of 
Gozaire and the proud composition of Serge 
Férat.” 

In such an exposition there is naturally 
a large proportion of followers, of imita- 
tors, and several critics note, with fair 
agreement, the artists whose influence is 
most evident. M. Guenne refers to “the 
imitators of Picasso, Andre Lhote, L. F. 
Leger, Vlaminck, Utrillo, Derain, Bosshard, 
Simon-Lévy, Braque and even Bissiére.” 
M. Marc-Leroux in Partisans, says that cer- 
tain works “reveal, it must be confessed and 
regretted, familiar influences, those of Ma- 
tisse, Friesz, Vlaminck, Gromaire, even of 
Braque. Utrillo especially, as well as Seg- 
onzac, has too many followers.” And M. 
Jean Louis Vaudoyer in Le Crapouillot, in- 
troduces but a few new names: “After 
Utrillo, those most plundered are Picasso, 
Matisse and Segonzac. But Vlaminck and 
Lhote, Favory and Dufresne, Soutine and 
Pascin, Friesz and Derain, have also their 
imitators, and it will not be long before the 
youngest ‘masters,’ the latest novelties of 
the latest seasons, such as Bosshard or Gro- 
maire or Chagall, will be in their turn 

plundered and involuntarily parodied.” 


The Pictures Monet Owned 


The French newspapers are asking what 
will be the fate of Claude Monet’s private 
collection of paintings by other artists which 
he assembled in his home at Giverny. There 
are said to be admirable works by his 
friends, Boudin, Pissarro, Berthe Morisot, 
Cézanne, Renoir, etc, including four mag- 
nificent Cézannes and a painting by Renoir 
described as one of the most beautiful 
known. The newspapers ask whether this 
collection will be dispersed by the heirs. 


America’s Iribute to Scotland’s Valor 


“The Spirit of 1914,” central figure for 
the Scottish Memorial, Edinburgh, by R. 


Tait McKenzie, of Philadelphia. 
right by the sculptor. 


Copy- 


Scotch idealism as it inspires the Amer- 
ican of Scotch descent is expressed in the 
central figure of the war memorial which 
Dr. R. Tait McKenzie, of Philadelphia, has 
designed as America’s tribute to Scotland. 
The memorial, which will stand just off 
Princes Street, Edinburgh, will be directly 
epposite Edinburgh Castle so that the figure 


Stieglitz 

Tue Art Dicest has received a letter 
from Alfred Stieglitz, of the Intimate Gal- 
lery (Room 303, Anderson Galleries Build- 
ing), New York, concerning the John Marin 
water color which found an owner for 
$6,000, Incidentally, it may be remarked that 
Mr. Stieglitz began his unrecompensed work 
thirty-seven years ago. Obtaining a hearing 
for artists has been his self-appointed task, 
and a labor of love. His old-time gallery 
of the Photo-Secession at 291 Fifth Ave- 
nue (familiarly known as “291”) was world- 
famous. 

“The story of the now famous Marin,” 
writes Mr. Stieglitz, “should not read 
merely: ‘A Marin was sold for $6,000. A 
Marin was not ‘sold’ at all. A Marin was 
‘procured.’ This may seem a fine distinction 
to you, but it is a vital one. 

“Incidentally it will interest you to hear 
that the Georgia O’Keefes have attracted 
9,000 visitors in forty-two days. Not cur- 
iosity seekers, but an audience of rare in- 
telligence, discriminating. Furthermore, it 
will interest you to hear that no prices what- 
soever have been given to the many people 
who wanted O’Keefes. Those who wanted 
O’Keefes were forced to make their own 
‘prices.’ 

“T have always held that the relationship 
between artist and public has been a false 
one since the so-called art dealer has been 
the go-between—particularly when the artist 
is still alive. I believe that certain pictures 
should find homes instead of owners. For 
instance, in order to become guardian of 
the ‘Shelton-Sunspots’ one woman offered to 
give O’Keefe an annuity of $1,200 a year for 
five years; another woman a three years 


will face and be seen from the “Heart 
Scotland,” as this ancient fortress has | 
called. The site and its surroundings 
unequalled for beauty and historic inte 
in the whole world. 

The idea of a memorial in Edinbu 
originated in the mind of John Gor 
Gray of Philadelphia who, after a lunch 
to Cameron of Lochiel, in the winter 
1922-3, proposed to certain friends in 
Andrew’s Society, the formation of a c 
mittee to carry it out. The response 
such that he asked Dr. McKenzie, t 
president of the society, to prepare a mo 
Correspondence with Cameron of Locl 
the Duke of Atholl, Field Marshal FE 
and others made sure that the gift we 
be welcomed. | 

The models for the monument, w! 
will be unveiled next September, are 
subject of a special exhibition now b 
held at the Art Alliance in Philadelp 
The central figure is reproduced herew 
It will stand in front of a wall with s¢ 
in the form of an exedra, bearing a fr 
four feet high and twenty-five feet w 
showing a recruiting party headed by 
pers, with all sorts and conditions of 1 
flocking to the colors. 

The central figure is an expression 
the Scottish spirit, and will appeal to tl 
of Scotch blood the world over. 

A comprehensive exhibition of Dr. 1] 
Kenzie’s sculpture, including the Scot 
memorial, will be held at the Grand Cen 
Art Galleries, New York, from March 
to 26. 


annuity of $1,000 a year for a red cat 
Other pictures have found homes in a s 
ilar way. Some people gave money 
right. And although quite a few pictt 
went at what the world might call ‘h 
figures, it might be well to add that pe 
of very small means also were conside 
Some pictures found homes at as low as" 

“TI might add that "en, March 7 7 
Room’ will open up with a very fine e: 
bition of Gaston Lachaise’s work. It 
run a month and then for six months 
Room’ will be closed.” 
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Will Exhibit in Italy 

America’s self-neglect in being sel 
properly represented at the big Venice 
ternational is to be partly recompen 
thanks to the American Federation of A 
by a splendid showing at Florence’s g 
“International Exposition of Etchings, 
gravings, Lithographs and Woodb. 
Prints” in April and May. To the Un 
States, according to the Boston Trans¢i 
has been assigned one of the larger galle 
and 262 works by contemporary art 
both conservative and modernist, will 
shown. The jury of selection compr 
John Taylor Arms, Ernest David R 
Thornton Oakley and Leila Mechlin. 

The prints are to be shown in the Am 
can manner, against warm gray burlap, 
notes will be provided by reproductions 
early American maple furniture and Ss 
large pieces of American pottery. 

The Transcript hopes that the exhibi 
will “aid in proving to those abroad that 
United States is a nation of ideals and 
as is frequently supposed, entirely given 
to commercialism.” - 
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Roman Memorial Portrait. 


The statue shown here and two headless 
ures have recently been found in Rome 
ar the same place where was excavated 
2 fine head of Dionysos, supposed to be 
“ancient copy of a masterpiece by Alca- 
2nes, which was reproduced in THE Art 
(Gest of 1st February. 
Writing for the Illustrated London News, 
‘ofessor Halbherr says: 
“This female portrait-statue, larger than 
€-size, is referred by Professor Paribeni 
On account of her head-dress, recalling 
at of Julia, daughter of Titus, and still 
we that of Faustina the younger and 
tcilla—to the period between the Flavian 
iperors and the Antonini. In spite of the 
‘eek reminiscences in drapery and gesture, 
ich point to the school of Praxiteles and 
the stlyle and dress of the well-known 
Ta-cottas of Tanagra, the sculpture is a 
[Continued on page 11} 
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It Is Springtime Now—in New Orleans 


“Springtime, New Orleans,” by George O. 


Pop Hart sent this from Coytesville, N. 
J., as a Christmas present to THE Art 
Dicest. And then he went away, as he 
always does,—to Mexico or somewhere. 
Coming, as it did, in bleak December, there 
was the temptation to reproduce it, espe- 
cially on account of the news interest, for 
it had taken a medal at Philadelphia’s Ses- 
qui-Centennial. But the editor’s instinct 
for what is “seasonal” got the best of the 
situation, and the lithograph was put away 
with a tag marked “15th March.” 

There is a wide, wide street in New Or- 
leans, manned by traffic cops, which sepa- 
rates that part of the city which “is” from 
that part that “is and was.” The delightful 
out-looking interior shown here is on the 
“is and was” side. It might not be far 
away from the Absinthe House. 

But look at the feet of the object that is 
beautifying itself on this promising spring 
day. Aren’t they big enough either to 
“tote” or “pack” the contents of the cup- 
board behind the lookin’ glass? 

When it was shown in February in Pop 
Hart’s exhibition at Our Gallery in New 
York, the Post critic said: “As for the 
lithograph that received the Sesqui medal, 
‘Spring Time, New Orleans,’ all one can 
say about that affair is that if you have not 
seen it in all its blending of beautiful tones 
and harmonious design, with the most de- 
vastating of caricatures, you must not fail 
to view it here, for if the mood should seize 
him Pop might never show it again. Quien 
sabe? Not Pop, now in Mexico again on 
his Odyssey of art and adventure.” 


(Pop) Hart. 


Not Afraid 


If the National Academy of Design had 
the resources it would erect a great exhibi- 
tion building wherein, at one and the same 
time, the extremists, the radicals and the 
academicians could, separately, show the art 
to which they severally pin their iaith. The 
National Academy recognizes a “wider 
range of art expression” and is anxious 
that all phases of this expression be given 
consideration. This is the message which 
Charles C. Curran, the Academy’s secretary, 
has given to the world in his explanation 
of why the modernists have been assigned 
a section of the 1o2nd annual exhibition, 
which will open at the American Fine Arts 
Building on March 23. 

This statement is the National Academy’s 
official announcement of the innovation, 
which was made known to the readers of 
Tue Art Dicest in the 1st February num- 
ber. It says: 

“Tr order to insure the most complete 
and characteristic representation, the Acad- 
emy has appointed a special committee to 
select a group of three, not members of the 
Academy, who will select and recommend 
to the Solicitation Committee of the Acad- 
emy’s jury enough works to fill the central 
gallery. The Academy is actuated by a 
desire to extend the utmost hospitality and 
to place at the disposal of all artists every 
facility for a fair presentation of their aims 
and methods. 

“In filling this space in this way the reg- 
ular jury of selection will be forced to 
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reject about 100 works which, under ordi- 
nary conditions, would be shown in this 
exhibition. 

“For many years the Academy has been 
making strenuous efforts to obtain a larger 
building in which it would be possible for 
all the societies to hold simultaneous exhi- 
bitions, the thought being that a compari- 
son of the various methods of art would be 
useful and interesting to the public. The 
Academy itself has steadily recognized, as 
the years have passed, a wider range of art 
expression. 

“Means for providing such a building are, 
of course, entirely outside the resources of 
the Academy, which has long believed, 
however, that its obligations to the public 
demand this effort toward a wider service, 
providing ample space for the display of all 
the diversified forms of art expression.” 

From which it can plainly be seen that 
the National Academy is not afraid! 


Rene Menard, Classicist 


After a visit to New York, where he saw 
“a multitude of contemporary works of a 
decidedly experimental nature,” Harley 
Perkins of the Boston Transcript was 
grateful for the “singular repose and sta- 
bility’ of the René Ménard exhibition he 
found at the Vose Gallery. Concerning the 
display of canvases by this modern French 
classicist, who is now 64 years old, the critic 
said: 

“Tt may not be going too far afield to say 
that Ménard somehow suggests Claude. 
The mythological subject is his delight, yet 
in pursuing the legendary and imaginative 
he still by a singular anachonism remains 
at heart a very observant realist. The 
nymphs which dance over green fields, or 
the goddess-like ladies who nonchalantly 
bathe themselves in quiet pools, or again the 
heavy necked bulls silhouetted against the 
dawn, still remain very earthy creatures and 
become expressive of the very soil from 
which they spring and into which they 
might at any moment be expected to vanish. 

“Ménard is an exceptional figure consid- 
ering that he belongs chronologically to the 
present period. Undoubtedly he has received 
something from the Impressionists, but 
other and later contemporaries have had 
no message for a painter who by field and 
shore has sought formal classical modes of 
expression.” 


Will Sell FitzGerald Art 


The Desmond FitzGerald collection of 
Boston is to be broken up and the monu- 
ment this discriminating collector built for 
himself destroyed when, during Easter 
week, the American Art Galleries in New 
York disperse his treasures. Everything is 
to go except the bulk of the Dodge Mac- 
knights, which, presumably, will be held for 
the Boston market. Even the fine collec- 
tion of ceramics, part of which had been 
lent to the Boston Museum, will be scat- 
tered. 

According to the Boston Transcript, the 
collection includes Sargent’s “The Confes- 
sion” and a famous Winslow Homer waiter 
color, “The Carry.” However, the greatest 
interest centers in the Impressionist pic- 
tures, for the collector was one of the first 
American converts to that school. There 
is a group of Monets, and examples by 
Renoir, Sisley, André, Twachtman and other 
Impressionist leaders, many obtained from 
the artists direct. 


Sculptors’ Drawings 


Water Color Study, by Rodin. 


One always likes to get behind the scenes, 
and, as M. Claude Roger-Marx suggests in 
La Renaissance, the slight, informal sketches 
by sculptors are a valuable clue to their 
methods and their minds; “thanks to them 
we are present at the elaboration of a plas- 
tic idea; we are able to fathom the essence 
itself of the art of sculpture and to deter- 
mine the means and the aims of one tech- 
nique through the other.” 

Of interest, too, are the ways in which 
the sculptor’s use of pencil or brush differ 
from that of the painter’s. “Instead of 
trying to describe the picturesque incidents 
which color multiplies on the surfaces of 
people and things, the mirage of appear- 
ances, the sensual play of reflections, the 
sculptor, neglecting these truths of the at- 
mosphere and the skin, concerns himself 
only with the form. 

“Even if he has only selected a plane sur- 
face by which to express himself, he con- 
tinues, by habit, to turn around his form, 
or rather he turns it like a potter. Emeric 
David (who here reflects the thought of 
Rude) rightly recalls that, while a draughts- 
man, motionless, takes in the model at first 
sight and sees everything in perspective and 
foreshortening, the sculptor looks at things 
in their length, breadth and depth; he gets 
up and bends down in order to estimate the 
projections in every aspect. Thus, even in 
his drawings, the sculptor continues to give 
us the sensation of movement. . There 
1S)ny eal SO LO Speaks an outlineun action. 

A small Paris art gallery a year ago 
showed a number of sculptors’ drawings, 
and, M. Roger-Marx says, “the idea is 
worth taking up again, in a more complete 
way, showing not only drawings by modern 
artists like Rodin, Despiau, Bourdelle or 
Maillol, but also those of Michael Angelo, 
Puget, Clodion, Rude, Barye and Carpeaux.” 


Mona Lisa! 


Once more the “Mona Lisa.” 

This time the story comes from Bal 
more, and it has nothing to do with Edoua 
Jonas, the Paris art dealer. - 

The Baltimore Post prints a sensation 
article in which Dr. David M. Robinson e: 
presses the belief that the real Gioconda 
Leonardo da Vinci is in New York, in 
woman’s possession. Dr. Robinson is Viel 
ers professor of archaeology and lecturi 
on the history of art at John Hopkins Un 
versity, and a former editor of Art w 
Archaeology. He is a trustee of the Balt 
more Art Museum and was formerly © 
charge of the excavations at Antioch. 

“There is considerable doubt as te whethi 
the picture in the Louvre is genuine,” he 
quoted as saying. “It is a masterpiece, 1 
doubt, but it is problematical whether b | 
by Da Vinci. I saw the Mona Lisa before 
was stolen. It seems to me that there | 
difference in the background and a slig 
difference in the expression of the . 
The frame also is different. 

“There is more than a possibility that 1 
genuine picture may be in the possession ( 
a woman in New York. If she ever ge 
the courage to tell her story she may crea 
a real sensation. Hidden somwhere, Ib 
lieve, in New York or elsewhere, is the : 
Mona Lisa by Leonardo. It may be th 
Leonardo painted two portraits of Mot 
Lisa. 

“Tf we could get to the back of the Bp 
trait in the Louvre I believe we could te 
whether or not it is genuine. The fact the 
scholars are not allowed to examine tl 
picture is in itself a little suspicious.” 

Dr. Rcbinson also attacked the attrib 
tion and dating of the Venus de Milo, th 
other outstanding treasure of the Louvr 
He said: 

“The Louvre has claimed that the Veh 
de Milo was a work of the fifth centur 
B. C. When the statue was first found i 
1821 there was a base that has since disay 
peared. If that base could be found © 
could be determined whether the work wa 
of the fifth century B. C., or much iater. 
believe it was executed meen later than i 
time of Phidias.” 
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Death of. Potthactll 


Edward H. Potthast, N. A., figure ar 
landscape painter, died of heart diseas 
alone in his studio, at 222 West Fifty-nint 
street, New York, aged 70 years. He ha 
just held an exhibition of thirty paintili 
at the Grand Central Galleries. 

Mr.: Potthast, who was a native of Cit 
cinnati, and who studied at Antwerp, Mi 
nich and Paris, had received many Nation: 
Academy honors, including the Clarke priz 
in 1899, the Evans prize in 1901, the Innes 
prize in 1904 and the Hudnut prize in 191: 
He is represented in many American mit 
seums and scores of private collections. 


Tus ah 


Birch Burdette Long Is Dead f 


Birch Burdette Long, painter, who sinc 
1903 has had charge of the hanging of tt 
exhibitions of the Architectural League ¢ 
New York, is dead. A week previously 
dinner had been given in his honor by tl 
officers of the League. He was a native ¢ 
Columbus, O., and was 49 years old. 
of his main works consists of the decor 
tions for the William Penn Hotel, Pi 
burgh. 


si 
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A Sargent Storm 


The Metropolitan Museum of Art is 
gbably in for a cyclone of protest. 
Tue Art Dicest has known for a month 
the museurn’s acquisition for $90,000 of 
hn Singer Sargent’s “The Three Graces”, 
jerwise known as “The Wyndham Sis- 
‘s,” brought to this country by M. Knoed- 
-& Co. On March 12 formal announce- 
ant was made to the press. 
But the museum declined to say whether 
> $90,000 came from the Hearn Fund. If 
did, the criticisms aimed at the adminis- 
ition of this fund are sure to be more 
yorous than ever.~ There are those who 
Id that Sargent was not only a typical 
iglish painter, but that he is the most 
errated artist of modern times, a man in 
ywose art technique took all the place of 
spiration. 
Besides, it is pointed out, according to 
e New York World, that, since its foun- 
tion, the income of the $250,000 Hearn 
ind has been expended for forty-nine 
intings, thirty-seven of which have been 
'members of the National Academy. 
And again, it is pointed out that this fund 
is to be used in the purchase of works by 
ving American artists’. The museum is 
id to contend that Sargent was living 
qen the will was made (1913). This in- 
‘pretation is met by pointing to one hun- 
ed years hence and asking if at that time 
e money will be used for buying works by 
ving American artists” or “old American 
asters.” Until recently, it is said, the 
useum interpreted the word “living’’ lit- 
ally. 
“The Three Graces” (a title said to have 
en bestowed by King Edward) is declared 
‘be Sargent’s masterpiece. 

ak + 


The British critic, Roger Fry, deals cold- 
sodedly with the art of John Singer Sar- 
nt in his new book, “Transformations,” 
dC. J. Bulliet has reviewed the book with 
Id-blooded appreciation in the Chicago 
Ist. 
Mr. Bulliet begins by evaluating Mr. Fry, 
n0, with Clive Bell, he says, has “done 
uch to dispel the fog that hangs as thickly 
er the art world of London as over New 
ork and Chicago. Through their efforts, 
agland is slowly being awakened to a com- 
ehension that art has made progress since 
e year 1900—the year when the ‘acade- 
ies’, stunned by the brilliant ‘Impression- 
n’ of Claude Monet, became numb and 
cided to call it a day—the year when the 
‘itics’, like the groundhog, saw their 
adow in this same brilliant light, and 
ug in’. A few bolder beasts like Roger 
ty and Clive Bell ventured forth and 
ught to ride the storm. 
“John Singer Sargent for many years 
itil his recent death was the pride of aca- 
mic London. He was one of the good 
ings that come in threes—one of three 
mericans the British art world curiously 
is worshiped—Benjamin West, Whistler 
id Sargent. When he died, the London 
‘Wspapers were even more lavish in their 
aise of a ‘great master’ than the papers of 
$ native America. 
“Roger Fry found his a dissenting voice. 
€ confessed a ‘long misunderstanding with 
8 fellow critics’ dating from the early 
ars of this century: 
®‘T see that one of my fellow critics says 
Sargent has ascended Parnassus so high 


Chicago Schools Obtain Prize Painting 


“Friendly Enemies,’ by William S. Schwartz. 


A prize painting at the annual exhibition 
by Chicago artists at the Art Institute has 
been acquired for the Chicago public schools 
collection by the “Commission for the En- 


couragement of Local Art.” It is “Friendly 


Enemies,” by William S. Schwartz, which 
won the Marshall Fuller Holmes prize for 
color and composition. As can be seen from 
the reproduction, its composition is most 
unusual and striking. 


ee 


that all can see him. I think he has got 
wrong in his topography. It is not Par- 
nassus that Sargent has climbed, but another 
mountain that frequently gets confused with 
it when viewed at a distance. This moun- 
tain has not yet been named. It is very 
high and has the advantage of never being 
lost in clouds as Parnassus frequently is. 
A number of very celebrated artists sit 
there, and Sargent takes his place on it, 
how far below Sir Thomas Lawrence time 
alone will decide.’ 

“Sargent’s immense reputation in English 
and American social circles during a period 
of forty years—years of ‘untiring industry 
and unfailing competence’, arouses the ad- 
miration of Mr. Fry: ‘Wonderful indeed, 
but most wonderful that this wonderful per- 
formance should ever have been confused 
with that of an artist. That Sargent was 
taken for an artist will perhaps seem incred- 
ible to the rising generation——’ 

“There is a tragic side: 

“<Sargent’s reputation was such that he 
found himself more than once entrusted 
with those large schemes of mural decora- 
tion which have tempted the ambition of 
most great painters throughout the ages— 
schemes which, since they are generally in 
the hands of public bodies, are hardly ever 
allotted to those whose gifts might promise 
a successful issue. Anyhow, commissions 
such as it was the desperate and vain dream 
of a Degas and a Seurat to obtain were 
handed over without a tremor to Sargent. 
Perhaps no considerable painter was ever less 
gifted by nature for such an undertaking. 
What is strange is that this well-read and 
cultured man should have produced designs 
so wanting in decorative coherence, filled 
with such common and inexpressive figures, 
and inspired with such journalistic pedantry 


as is revealed in the sketch for the Boston 
decorations.’ 

“Mr. Fry is precise in summing up the 
painter’s shortcomings : 

“‘«Sargent had neither the psychological 
nor the distinctively artistic vision—he had, 
one might say, no visual passion at all, 
scarcely any visual predilections—he had 
rather the undifferentiated eye of the ordi- 
nary man trained to its finest acuteness for 
observation, and supplied with the most per- 
fectly obedient and skillful hand to do its 
bidding. 

“‘But his values are never esthetic val- 
ues; they are the values of social and every- 
day life. 

“‘Naturally, such a vision would never 
force a man to discover the means by which 
to record its experiences, and here comes 
in the connection between applied and pure 
art. For, just as the man of applied science, 
having no particular passion for truth, ap- 
plies the results, discovered by those who 
have, to some ulterior social end, so Sar- 
gent knew how to use for his purposes the 
discoveries of pure art. 

“And he was not only very skillful in 
seeing what could be of service, but very 
fortunate in what to lay his hand. For the 
dominant influence when he was a student 
in Paris was Manet.’ ” 


Challenge 


Why should my life 
Be beaten 

Like brass, 

Or shaped 

Like enamel, 

Into a small 
Conventional design? 


—Le Baron Cooke, in “The Survey.” 
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The Public 


Models of “The Pioneer Woman,’ sub- 
mitted in contest by twelve American sculp- 
tors who received honorariums of $10,000 
each, are to be sent on a tour of America, 
and a “winner” is to be chosen by the votes 
of the people. The balloting began at the 
Reinhardt Galleries, New York; it will 
next be taken up at the Boston Art Club 
(March 24-April 9), and then, city by city, 
it will proceed through the country. 

Mr, Ernest W. Marland, oil magnaie, 
who at a cost of $350,000 is to erect one of 
the statues on the Cherokee strip in Okla- 
homa, will select the actual winner him- 
self. If he is well advised he will ignore 
the “popular” choice, for unless he does, 
mstead of a monument to “The Pioneer 
Woman,’ he will create a monument to 
American bad taste. For most certainly the 
public will pick the worst, or very nearly 
the worst, model—one of the sweet and 
sentimental works or else one that was con- 
ceived after a moving picture formula. 

Among the models are two that would 
be immortal. They will have no chance. 

Would Mr. Marland trust the public’s 
taste in the selection of a masterhsiece of 
music, or drama, or poetry? What chance 
does he think Liszt would have with Franz 
Lehar, or Debussy with Irving Berlin? 

Selecting statues by contest is hard enough 
at best, but Mr. Marland’s idea would fare 
better with a jury composed of the pro- 
fessors of art in American universities, the 
directors of American museums, or the 
leading art critics. At least he would get 
something superior to the dead level of 
American taste in art. 


At Half Price 


Reader, after you have finished perusing 
the news columns of this number of THE 
Art DicEst, won't you turn to page 9 and 
read again the announcement headed “A 
Certificate of Honor in the Service of 
Art’? And, if you can afford it, wont you 
send im immediately your five-year renewal, 
whereby you not only obtain the periodical 


An “Impression” 


“Self-Portrait,” by Monet. 


Tue Art Dicest takes pleasure in pre- 
senting this “artist’s document” to its read- 
ers. Claude Monet gave it to his bosom 
friend, Georges Clemenceau, during one of 
the “tiger’s” visits to Giverny, and now that 
the master is gone, Clemenceau has given it 
to the French nation. For all time this 
“impression” of himself by the founder of 
Impressionism will be one of the treasures 
of the Louvre. 


at half price for that period, but help to 
provide the capital for a vigorous campaign 
for more subscribers? 


Fascist Art Control 


Fascismo is about to take charge of 
Italian art and letters. The Mussolini gov- 
ernment has announced plans for the new 
Italian Academy, whose powers will make 
academies in other countries look feeble, 
indeed. The Associated Press dispatch on 
the subject was written in the “news” vein, 
but from it these evident facts are culled: 

The Italian Academy will suppress Bo- 
hemianism and extinguish Italy’s “Green- 
wich Villages,” after first trying to enlist 
the Bohemians in the movement to enrich 
the national cultural life. The Academy 
will be vigorous, young men being preferred 
in its membership. It will act as a “min- 
istry of national culture,” its authority being 
as supreme in the cultural field as is that 
of “the Grand Fascist Council” in the po- 
litical. Mussolini himself may preside. 

The Academy will curb all forms of pri- 
vate patronage of the arts. It will check 
the wholesale erection of monuments and 
statues throughout Italy, which has become 
a plague; and it is expected to remove many 
of these statues. Every foreign cultural 
influence will be combatted, the principal 
ones being the American “movies,” German 
architecture, and French literary modes. 


Fewer at Boston Museum 


The annual report discloses that the vis- 
itors to the Boston Museum numbered 
417,098 in 1926, as compared with 406,883 
in 1925, when the Sargent memorial exhi- 
bition was held. 


Two Viewpoints — 

The struggle between modernism, wh 
tends to abstractions of color and form, : 
pictorialism, understood by every man, re 
the soul of the sincere critic. 

An exhibition by seven modernist 
Charles Coiner, Vaughan Flannery, Ez 
Horter, Robert Riggs, Ross Shattuck ; 
Roy Epreter—at the Arts Club of Ph 
delphia, caused Dorothy Grafly in the P: 
lic Ledger to write half a page. THE / 
DiceEst is going to make two excerpts. 

The first is this: 

“The man who ‘knows something ab 
art? may appreciate keenly the intricac 
of the ‘isms’ and the ‘ists’. That they lez 
the layman cold and that, in many instanc 
they even serve to alienate his affecti 
from art may almost certainly be assum 
It is not the best psychology to reduce 
man to such groveling humility that his « 
sciousness of his own ignorance puts 
mind on edge and creates a veritable in 
lation against knowledge. When a man 
made painfully conscious of his shortco 
ings in art appreciation he is very apt 
flee art exhibitions as if they were { 
plague. He does not wish to be hurt; it 
not a pleasant sensation. 

“The dealer is fully aware of this bit 
human psychology. If he has a prospect} 
buyer he doesn’t say to him, ‘You’re 
ignoramus, but in my superior state 
knowledge I am willing to help you.’ 

“Instead, he is very apt to lead the pote 
tial art collector gently by the hand to 
carefully prepared sanctum, and _ the 
seated on soft cushions, the man’s eye 
directed to a single picture, staged to pe 
fection with all the glamour of lighti 
devices. The dealer does not force t 
individual’s appreciation. He gives the i 
cipient connoisseur what he wants in the ¢ 
line, even though it may be far below t 
dealer’s own esthetic standards in the choi 
of a work of art. 

“That man comes back for more, a 
gradually, as he develops through cont 
an appreciation for art, he casts out of | 
own accord the works that constituted 1 
nucleus for his collection, and he acquit 
in their places pictures which, at the sta 
he would have put aside.” 

Here is the second excerpt: 

“There is a swiftness of motion, a panc 
amic view of living, an emotional intensi 
in the twentieth century that calls for e 
pression. The artist feels within himst 
new impulses. He is the sensitive gau 
of the world’s emotion. The mere repr 
duction or even the interpretation of act 
alities is unsatisfying. It is a world of tt 
mendous forces—of mysterious abstractio 
—of efficiency and pattern. There is pz 
tern in everything; movement in everythin 
movement expressed in color as the i 
of light. 

“The force of the art revolt reaches ia 
heat. The urge to express is greater th: 
man‘s conception of what he desires © 
express. It bursts in the ‘isms’ and the ‘is 
and subsides in modernity. . . 

“And the more one realizes the cle 
that may be found in abstract art the mo 
one understands that in its last analysis th 
type of art must cast aside all semblance « 
reality. Then and then only can it | 
wholly successful. . . Any one wi 
appreciates the technique of music can 4 
preciate this similar technique in mode 
creative art.” 


No Brains ? 


In the leading article in the March num- 
r of The American Mercury, Thomas 
‘aven most viciously attacks both painters 
d art critics. The article is headed “Have 
uinters Minds?” and the writer proceeds 
prove to his own satisfaction, and in lan- 
age intended to stir vast admiration for 
trenchant qualities, that neither painters 
r critics have any brains whatsoever, and 
at the former are even worse off than 


at. 

“The modern painter,” he concludes, after 
joo words of invective, “is an inferior 
ing. He is dumb and dull and conceited, 
anti-social coward who dwells in miser- 
le cock lofts, and runs frantically to his 
aler and back again, bleating like a sheep 
out his soul, his poverty, and his unappre- 
ited genius. Of all the workers 
the arts he is the least alive—no man of 
uins and education could possibly waste 
‘life in performances which are not only 
(try and mechanical, but also totally di- 
reed from current affairs. . . . 
‘Tntellectually, our most celebrated paint- 
not the contemptible smaller fry, but 
se periodically acclaimed as ‘modern 
‘sters——are much lower in the scale than 
th writers as Harold Bell Wright, James 
iver Curwood, Stratton Porter, and Mar- 
ret Pedler. . The painter, dolt that 
is, either does not read or does not un- 
‘stand, but he is duly impressed by the 
wonage; the public is indifferent or be- 
idled, and the meaning of art is as deeply 
ried as ever. This condition cannot last.” 
dere are some excerpts from Mr. Cra- 
Vs compliments to the critics: 

‘Writers on art are the toughest nuts in 
: literary basket. They seem to be in- 
pable of lucidity and common sense; as a 
e they know little of the actual problems 
Painting, and the best they can do is to 
seive a public that knows less. At the 
2 extreme we have mystics like Hegel, 
ose opaque philosophies, however re- 
irkable they may be in the realm of ab- 
act thinking, have no relation to observ- 
e phenomena and no validity in practical 
*; at the other we have the modern psy- 
dlogists, equally inhuman in their ap- 
ach, and for the most part mountebanks 
| opportunists. 

"To the second group a work of art is 
organization of forms,’ an assemblage 
geometrical shapes independent of repre- 
(tative values and all the basic human at- 
dutes which connect the painter, if he is 
ily alive, with the rest of mankind. 
titers of this sort presuppose that psy- 
dlogy is a stable and exact science. Ac- 
‘ding to their theories, certain combina- 
as of forms inevitably evoke pleasurable 
lotional states. These curious trances are 
'y labeled, measured, and described in 
udo-scientific terminology, and while it 
true that only a few hedonic rhapsodists 
_ permitted the luxury of pure aesthetic 
oreciation, logically all who look at pic- 
‘es should be stimulated in precisely the 
jae manner. 

‘Thus Cézanne, the father of modern art, 
a great man and entitled to a spacious 
he in the history of human achievement 
ause ‘he was able to integrate in reces- 
€ space, by means of juxtaposed planes 
a knowledge of the exigencies of tri- 
asional design, solid units of form the 
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Paris to Have a Great La Tour Exhibition 


One of the most important events of the 
next season in Paris will be the exhibition 
of pastels by La Tour. It is well known 
that this great master, the best portrait 
painter of the XVIIth century, was born 
at St. Quentin. The museum in that city 
was world famous for its collection of pas- 
tels by La Tour, still more complete than 
the magnificent assemblage at the Louvre. 
When the war broke out the pastels were 
removed to a less dangerous district, a wise 
provision, for the museum was, later on, 
destroyed. The object of this exhibition is 
to collect money for its reconstruction. 

At the instigation of a great collector, M. 
David-Weill, the “Société des Amis du 
Musée de La Tour a St. Quentin” has been 
formed and already numbers in its member- 
ship fifty well known art patrons. The 
committee has decided that the exhibition 
will be held from May 23 to June 26 at the 
Galerie Jean Charpentier, located at 76 Fau- 
bourg St. Honoré. French museums as 
well as foreign and French collectors will 
lend some of their treasures. It is hoped 
that America, where some of the most 
beautiful La Tours now are, will contribute 
to the success of the exhibition. 

The La Tour portrait herewith repro- 
duced will be a feature of the exhibition, 
because it is to La Tour what the Mona 
Lisa is to Leonardo. A French newspaper 
recently referred to it in these words: 
“Voici peut-étre le chef-d’oeuvre entre les 
chef-d’oeuvres de La Tour: le spirituel 
portrait de la spirituelle Fel.” 


harmonious totality of which induces in the 
beholder a profound feeling of plastic 
power.’ 

“Now, I ask any man of sense, is that 
art? Suppose, for instance, that literary 
criticism were allowed such imbecilities of 
expression? Then Dr. Brandes, to attain 
the eminence he deservedly enjoys, would 
only have to assert that Shakespeare is im- 
mortal because ‘he was endowed with a 
gigantic creative faculty which enabled him, 
by disregarding the tyrannies of established 
syntactical procedure, by extraordinary 
command over structural iambics, by ellip- 
tical interpolations, sequential anacolu- 
thons, and feminine endings, to compose a 
world of rhythmical forms into which the 
reader cannot enter without experiencing a 
unique feeling of plastic ecstasy.’ ” 

After extolling Tolstoy as his ideal of a 
critic, Mr. Craven then passes to the news- 
paper writers: 

“Of the journalistic scribes little need be 
said. I doubt if anyone reads them except, 
perhaps, a few jealous painters avid of the 
stale crumbs of publicity; certainly they 
are without influence. Their lot is pathetic: 
to review weekly the moribund wares of 
half a hundred fashionable charnal-houses 
not only in a mock-critical vein, but in the 
capacity of news-gatherer, is a job beyond 
the powers of the critic of letters.” 

Mr. Craven devotes one whole chapter to 
an analysis of the various branches of paint~ 
ing, including nudes, portraiture, landscape, 
still-life and the mural. Those painters 
who, searching themselves, feel that they 
need castigation, should obtain a copy of 
The American Mercury. 


“Mille, Fel,’ by La Tour. 
master work. 


The artist’s 


Word comes from Geneva that the mu- 
seum of that city has just acquired for a 
price equal to $4,000 a hitherto unknown 
portrait by La Tour, which places that in- 
stitution in third rank as a possessor of the 
master’s work, it now having six. The 
acquisition is a portrait in black and brown 
of the Abbe Huber, which has always been 
in the Huber family. It was found by 
chance by M. Louis Gielly, the curator of 
the museum. 


J. F. Braun’s Pennells 


Once more there is a great exhibition of 
the works of the late Joseph Pennell. This 
time the etcher is honored by the American 
Academy of Arts and Letters, in New 
York, which is showing, until April 1, 400 
works lent by John F. Braun, of Philadel- 
phia, from his private collection, which, 
without doubt, is the largest assemblage of 
Pennell’s work in the world. 

The etchings are arranged in groups, 
chronologically, according to the Herald 
Tribune, the first being the Italian series 
made between 1883 and 1910. In this group 
are such subjects as “Old and New Rome,” 
“The Byzantine House, Venice,” and “St. 
Peter’s from the Pincian,” and others un- 
familiar. In the French group, dated 1883 
to 1914, are “The Flower Market and But- 
ter Tower, Rouen,” “The Gros Horloge, 
Rouen,” and “Amiens from the Old Town.” 

The larger London group follows, with 
fine impressions of “Charing Cross,” “Lion 
Brewery,” “Mist on the Thames,” in aqua- 
tint; “Cheney Walk,’ “London Bridge,” 
“Music Shop, Strand,” “Whisky and Tea,” 
“Wren’s City” and “The Great Stack, Shef- 
field,” in mezzotint and etching. The group 
dates from 1894. 

Dating from 1912 are impressions in the 
San Francisco group, which includes “Rus- 
sian Hill” and “Barbary Coast,” followed 
by New York etchings done between 1904 
and 1926, such as “Sunset, Williamsburg 
Bridge,” “Palisades and Palaces,” “New 
York from Brooklyn Bridge.” There are 
thirteen Panama Canal etchings done in 
IQI2, 
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A Misnomer? 


Critics all over the country seem to be on 
the war path. Charles Bein, of the New 
Orleans Morning Tribune, starts his review 
of that city’s annual by quoting from the 
catalogue: “This is the twenty-sixth an- 
nual exhibition of works of art held by the 
Art Association of New Orleans.” Then 
he says: 

“The foregoing is taken from the ‘Fore- 
word’ in the catalogue of the present exhi- 
bition at the Isaac Delgado Museum of Art. 
The compiler of the catalogue was over- 
sanguine. Works of art? Let us say, 
rather, pictures executed in oil or water 
color, drawings and etchings, sculpture and 
crafts. This would be more explicit and 
more nearly descriptive of the display. 
Such a conservative organization as the Art 
Association, whose meritorious aim is to 
foster an appreciation of art and thereby 
aid artists, should beware of misleading 
the public by indiscriminately applying the 
term ‘works of art’ to this exhibition. 

“The show is an unusually large one-— 
unnecessarily so. The jury seems to have 
been under the impression that the law ap- 
plies to pictures in the same way that it 
does to men; there are so many bad ones 
hung. There are a few good things in this 
show, but there is so much that is poor!” 


Sir Joseph’s Contest 


Posters designed in competition by name- 
less artists to advertise the British Empire 
scheme for the benefit of lesser-known 
artists, initiated by Sir Joseph Duveen after 
he was criticized for paying $388,500 for 
“Pinkie,” were shown at the Victoria and 
Albert Museum in “great variety”, accord- 
ing to the London Times, which says it was 
“rather a poor show.” The reason given is 
“because poster designing is a highly spe- 
cialized form of art which requires not only 
aptness in illustration, but a severe discip- 
line in the management of form and colour 
for their direct appeal. It is very rarely 
that a good poster is designed without spe- 
cial training, and few of the examples in 
this exhibition suggest previous experience. 
The result is by no means to be regretted, 
for the sooner the notion is exploded that a 
poster is something which can be knocked 
off by any painter of pictures, in an odd 
moment, in a corner of the studio, the bet- 
ter for posters and for art in general.” 

The Times also blames the slogan, “Sup- 
port British Artists,” for the poor work of 
the contestants. It caused them to go ram- 
pant after lions and bulldogs. But there 
was one humorist, who portrayed a crouch- 
ing, not ungenial, maniac with the legend: 

“Put a penny in the slot and the artist 
will work.” 


Washington Independents 


By the time this edition of Tur Art 
DicEst reaches its readers, Washington will 
be flocking to see its first exhibition by the 
Independents. It is being held at the Carle- 
ton Hotel and will last through March. 
Washington artists, of course, predominate, 
but exhibits have been sent by painters and 
sculptors {from many other places. 

The Independent show at the capital was 
conceived by Dorothy Vedder, and she was 
assisted, according to the Post, by a number 
of Washington artists, including Peppino 
Mangravite, Burtis Baker, Cameron Burn- 


side, Eben Comins, Lucille Hitt, Felix 
Mahony and Edgar Nye. The sponsors 
include Senator and Mrs. William H. 


Borah, Mr. and Mrs. Duncan Phillips, Mr. 
and Mrs. Ira Bennett, Mr. and Mrs. Ber- 
nard Jones, Mrs. Junius Kahn, Melvin 
Sharpe and S. J. Venable. 


Mr. Duncan’s Sincerity 


According to Junius Cravens, critic of the 
Argonaut, the first exhibition of Charles 
Stafford Duncan, held at the Galerie Beaux 
Arts, was “one of the finest and most in- 
triguing one-man shows that San Francisco 
has even seen.” 

“He interprets his ideas,’ says Mr. Cra- 
vens, “with simple, direct methods, free of 
ulterior or extraneous consideration. There 
is never an affectation or an insincerity. He 
paints as only the true artist can—to please 
himself. Essentially decorative in feeling, 
though not necessarily so in intention, his 
composition is consistently rhythmic and 
complete in its design. He has a fine sense 
of color value, which, at times, includes a 
dramatic note, but never superficially or at 
the expense of the whole. 

“No one who is interested in art, as art, 
can afford to miss this exhibition. But as 
most of his subjects include nude figures 
we feel it is our duty to warn inhibited, sex- 
starved ladies from outlying districts not to 
venture across the bay during the course of 
the exhibition. Morbid curiosity might lure 
them inte the Duncan exhibition and no 
good could come of that.” 

The last is a reference to the Oakland 
mess, as told in the last number of THE 
Art DIGEsT. 


” 


“Know Cincinnati Art” 


“Know Cincinnati” week in that city 
brought out a generous recognition of the 
arts as part of the community’s life, ac- 
cording to Mary L. Alexander in the En- 
quirer. The Cincinnati Art Club took 
charge of the window displays, and the 
windows of the Traxel Galleries and the 
Closson Company especially were utilized. 

The artists showing were William P. Mc- 
Donald, of the Rookwood Pottery; Martin 
Retig, Cincinnati’s well known flower 
painter; Richard Busebaum, of the Valley of 
the Moon; Dr. Martin Fischer, of the Cin- 
cinnati Medical College; William Wiessler, 
of the Cincinnati Art Academy; Paul Ash- 
brook, of the Ohio Mechanics Institute; 
John Rettig, famous for his Dutch genre, 
and the great master, Duveneck, who was 
represented by a portrait of his brother 
Charles; John Weis, H. H. Wessel, Frank 
Myers, of the faculty of the Cincinnati Art 
Academy; John Dee Wareham, of the 
Rookwood Pottery; Reginald Grooms, of 
the Cincinnati University; Jacob Kunz and 
George Debereinder. 


Color in Architecture 


More than 150,000 persons attended the 
Architectural and Allied Arts Exposition 
in New York. The papers devoted much 
space to the “color in architecture” dis- 
plays, and the Herald Tribune said that of- 
ficials of the exposition expressed pleasure 
over the interest shown in this feature and 
the support promised for experiments. 

From this statement it may be inferred 
that some of the financiers of real estate 
have become interested. 


Clivette 


Clivette, who “arrived” at the age of ' 
with his exhibition at the New Gall 
New York, has published a six-page yel 
leaflet in which he attacks almost ey 
thing in the realm of art. Nine-tenths of 
cannot be quoted by THE Art DicEest 
of respect for the susceptibilities of 
readers. Even the title must not be name 

Clivette was announced in the New Ga 
lery’s yellow broadside as a former shoy 
man, magician, cattle rustler, horse thit 
and Baron Munchausen. To astonish — 
passion with him. Whether he takes 
yellow leaflet seriously, who can tell? 
lowing are a few extracts from some of 
mildest pronouncements : 

“Not one thing in the world that 
any use or worth doing can be taught! 
spiration is everything.” a 

“Art is individual expression. Two 
have never yet, and never will, produc 
piece of art. What ‘they’ produce is a proc 
uct—not art.” 4 

“The big names in American art, with t 
exception of a couple of illustrators or ' 
are simply buckeye painters.” 

“Raphael used concubines for models a 
turned them into saints to please the p pt 
lace. He had dozens of assistants stenc 
ing them on the domes of cathedrals, ar 
after four centuries of smoke, dust and dir 
they look ‘mellow’ and beautiful, bem 
they are all but obliterated.” 4 

“There is no finish to Eternity. Anythit 
that looks finished is a commercial stu 
for the foolish.” 

“Technically the Old Dutch were great 
painters—they could all lay paint. In tas 
they were sadly lacking—they lacked : 

th 


ination.” 

“Take a slant at the big museums of th 
country and notice the hanging, to say not 
ing of the framing of the ‘masterpiece 
The frames are turned out by the mile 
poured into mechanical moulds and mada 
fit landscape, portrait and marine. Fitne 
to the subject is never considered.” 

“The unknowing public drag their pin hi 
feet along the cork and cobble floors + 
badly hung galleries and look pained, bor 
and stupid.” 

“There is a spirit in color. There 1s 
spirit in light and shade. There is a spt 
in space. Light permeates the atmosph 
striking objects. Atmosphere is one th 
—light is another. Strike a balance throug! 
out the series—and spirituality is the resu 
Those that are spiritually gifted will dete 
the spirit.” | 

The above are the mildest portions off 
tract. It attacks Judaism, Christia 
capitalism, the old masters, the critics, 
demicians, and art itself, for it says, 
good satirist could write the history of 
in one word—‘rot’.” All of this in lang 
that is vituperative. 

“This broadside,’ comments Fran 
Zeigler in the Philadelphia Record, “ma: 
a hoax, or possibly the product of a dise 
mind. If written by Merton Clivette, 
hard to understand, because Clivette, 
years of obscurity, is enjoying artistic fam 
and monetary success in New York at 
present writing. If this jeremiad is 
one can only conclude that he has an © 
way of reacting toward prosperity.” 


aaa 
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Self-Portrait (1913), by Otto Dix. 


What a difference do the passing years 
“ing! There is the case of Otto Dix, 
aplacable German realist, whose horribie 
‘ctures of the war sent the cold shivers up 


ad down the spine of the world. In the 


“Patient Merit” 


Ii you were a poor multi-millionaire 
those hobby was art, and if you had proved 
sur connoisseurship by giving the museuin 
f your home city a marvelous collection of 
venty-two masterpieces by your country’s 
tost famous painter, which you had selected 
ourself; and if you had taken up painting 
i your spare hours and grown to love it, 
ut was undecided as to whether you were 
real artist or not; and if, under an assumed 
ame, you had entered a picture in a big 
hibition, and anxiously waited to see if it 
rere accepted by the art loving public, and 

', after waiting and waiting and waiting, 
ou had dropped around at the museum one 
ay and found a nice check made out to 
our assumed name, wouldn’t it be—in the 
mguage of the New York Herald Tr ibune’s 
artoonist—a “grand and glorious feeling”? 

This is how the A¥sociated Press told the 
cory : 

The mystery of a flashing landscape 
alled “And Then It Rained” has been solved 
y the Art Institute of Chicago. And the 
tory was added to the many tales of human 
iterest which creep up from time to time 
1 the vaulted halls of the building. 

Karl Ruble, the records show, painted 
And Then It Rained.” He submitted the 
anvas to the jury selecting the annual ex- 
bition of Chicago artists. Eleven hundred 
anvases were offered and the jury selected 
9. “And Then It Rained” was among the 
avored few. 

A woman’s club chose “And Then It 
Yained” for purchase. The painting brought 
i400. But Karl Ruble, certainly a strug- 
Jing artist to whom $400 would look mighty 
rood, could not be found. The address he 
jad given was fictitious, so the Art Institute 
vas left with a $400 check and an annoying 
nystery. 

Edward B. Butler, Chicago millionaire 
ind a trustee of the institute, came to see 

. Chicago artists’ paintings. 


year 1913 he painted a portrait of himself, 
reproduced herewith, and anyone looking 
at it can see that the artist was a man who 
would not hesitate to lay bare the most 
hideous phases of the great conflict. But 
last year he painted himself again, as shown 
in the reproduction at the right, and this 
time we have the artist who could portray 
merely social poignancies. He now appears 
as a trenchant but not too terrible social 
vivisectionist. 

The Kestner Society of Hanover recently 
arranged an exhibition of Dix’s work. He 
is recognized as Germany’s leading Expres- 
sionist artist. “Intrepid frankness, which 
tries to bring his art into the formula of 
the strongest realism,’ says the Hanno- 
versche Kurier, “is even today remarkable 
in this artist. In thinking of Otto Dix one 
involuntary sees his horrible pictures of the 
war in its most appalling phases, for in- 
stance the pictures of the trench and the 
map with his war etchings. But the later 
Dix, the Dix of today, has freed himself of 
these chaotic objectivities. His style has 
become finer and goes into the smallest de- 
tails without prejudicing the effect of the 
total composition. This return to a mas- 
terly handled reality, which closely reminds 


“T believe you had a canvas here,” he said 
to the custodian, “called ‘And Then It 


Rained.’ Karl Ruble painted it.” 
“Yes,” replied the attendant, excitedly. 
“We are looking for Mr. Ruble. We have 


$400 for him. Perhaps you know him.” 

“T am Karl Ruble,” said Mr. Butler. 

He explained that he had wanted to do 
something “on his own.” He wanted “And 
Then It Rained” to stand on its own merits 

Mr. Butler has followed painting as an 
avocation for years. His specialty is land- 
scape work, and he goes to California and 
the Berkshire hills for subjects. 

He presented the Art Institute with the 
George Inness collection of twenty-two 
paintings, said to be the finest collection in 
America of the works of the great land- 
scape artist. Several canvases of the 
twenty-two are conservatively valued at 
$25,00 each. 


Color Scheme for Trolleys 


Word comes to the Christian Sctence 
Monitor from Kansas City that R. A. Hol- 
land, director of the Art Institute there, 
and his colleagues on the Municipal Art 
Commission have, on invitation, worked out 
a color scheme for the trolley cars and 
buses that possesses “a high degree of visi- 
bility and is cheerful and artistic.” 

In a combination of orange, maroon and 
light tan, orange will be the most promi- 
nent, being the body color. Windows and 
doors are to be trimmed in tan, while a 
maroon stripe around the cars will “tie 
together” the other colors. 


Abdy for California Museum 


Mr. Albert Bender has added to the 
Albert Bender Collection in the California 
Palace of the Legion of Honor, in San 
Francisco, Rowena Meeks Abdy’s large 
water color, “The R. L. Stevenson House, 
Monterey.” 


Self-Portrait (1926), 


by Otto Dix. 


one of the Dutch realists, is the most out- 
standing factor of the present exhibition.” 


Mater Dolorosa 


“Mater 
which has been newly acquired 
by the Musée Jacquemart-André in Paris 
and which was reproduced in Tue Art Dr- 
GEST of January I5 is exciting considerable 
interest in French 
ton 


The question of who painted the 
Dolorosa” 


art circles. In a feuille- 
des Debats, M. Paul 
Fierens reiterates his earlier opinion that 
the painter was Roger van der Weyden and 
then discusses two other suppositions: one 
held by M. Louis Demonts to the effect that 
the picture is the work of Enguerrand 
Charenton, a 15th century artist of Avig- 
non, and the other by M. Edouard Michel, 
who believes that the painting was done in 
the valley of the Rhone “by a painter in- 
fluenced by Flemish productions and work- 
ing between 1460 and 1490.” 

In some of the discussion reference has 
been Pieta of Ville- 
neuve—itself M. Fierens 
says that his first thought was to compare 
that with the newly debatable picture, but 
“no more today than before do we see the 
slightest relationship between the emaciated 
Virgin of style of 
the great composition, 


of the Journal 


made to the famous 


still unassigned. 


the linear 
its astonishing tech- 
and the 


Villeneuve, 


nique, so vigorous, so ‘modern,’ 
‘Mater Dolorosa,’ of which the face is more 
classic, the pathos more intimate, the mod- 
elling more minute.” 

One fact which M. Demonts brings out ‘s 
that the “Mater Dolorosa” is painted on a 
panel of white wood, suggesting a southern 
origin, as the Flemish artists usually painted 
on oak. But M. Fierens continues to believe 
that the technique is decisively Flemish and 
that the panel of the Musée Jacquemart- 
André differs too radically from works of 
the Avignon school to belong to Charonton. 
And there the matter rests. 
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Philadelphia Acquires a Gothic Treasure 


“Scene of Courtly Life.” 


The tapestry above depicted, a “Scene of 
Courtly Life,” is one of the new acquisi- 
tions of the Pennsylvania Museum, and is a 
feature of the comprehensive tapestry ex- 
hibition now being held there. This Gothic 
treasure was woven in Touraine, about the 
year 1490, and until lately was part of the 
Kaubach Collection in Vienna. It is of the 
Same series as the set of six tapestries in 
the Cluny Museum in Paris. 

Against a dark blue ground scattered with 
flowering plants stands a lady of the moyen 
age wearing a brocaded velvet-ermine-lined 
cloak that reveals only the upper portion of 


New Galleries for Chicago 


The O’Brien Art Galleries in Chicago will 
move into a new home on May 1 at 673 
North Michigan avenue, and the quarters 
are described by the Post as being the finest 
in Chicago. They are in a remodeled build- 
ing which recently was awarded a gold 
medal. There wiil be a print room 75 feet 
long and this, through an arch, will open 
into a series of five art galleries—a main 
gallery with an 18-foot ceiling flanked on 


French Tapestry (1490). 


her costume. A bird, perhaps a falcon, 
perches upon her left hand, and turns an 
inquiring eye toward the lord nearby who 
lightly touches the strings of his harp. 
Overhead another bird flutters amongst the 
fruit-laden branches of a tree. Pleasing in 
colour and poetic in theme, this tapestry 
must be counted as a possession of first im- 
portance on account of its early date, high 
quality and present splendid condition. 

The exhibition, which covers tapestry 
weaving from the Gothic period through 
the Renaissance to the time of Burne-Jones 
and William Morris, will be open until 
April 1. 


either side by two main-floor and two mez- 
zanine exhibition rooms. 


Martinez Coming with Show 


Alfredo Ramos Martinez, Mexican 
painter, exhibited in Madrid a group of 
drawings and oil paintings by artists of the 
schools he established to foster the artistic 
tastes of Mexican children. He then took 
his exhibition to Paris and Berlin, and will 
soon visit New York with it. 


‘Paris and will be sent to Portland, Ore., 


The Critic’s Trials 


“‘There are two kinds of criticism: on 
good, the other bad,’ remarked a famoy 
painter. ‘One likes my work, the othe 
doesn’t.’ It is perhaps natural for the over 
sensitive worker in’ the arts to become en 
raged at any slight word or phrase that j 
the moment is regarded as too uncompli 
mentary,” writes Harley Perkins in the Bos 
ton Transcript. 

“We'll get him fired if he doesn’t writ 
the way we want him to,’ is the oft repeate 
retaliatory remark. There may be secre 
meetings, planning of a vendetta. Ther 
have been famous cases where such move 
ments have operated like boomerangs, at th 
expense and discredit of the instigators. 

“The sophisticated editor of a well-know; 
publication on the arts, who is succeedin; 
financially where others have failed, says 
‘We have on hand at all times three form 
of criticism, which with slight variation w 
use for all occasions—each is complimer 
tary. There are two French publication 
which are successful financially, reprintin 
laudatory reviews written and paid for b 
the reviewed. It caters to an America: 
clientele. Is it small wonder that art criti 
cism in this country is at low ebb? 

“The saying that every knock is a boos 
is often proved true and while a_ polit 
summary of a show may answer for th 
occasion it really does nothing for the artist 
neither stirring him to added achievemen 
nor acting as a tocsin to make his friend 
rally to his support, as so often an advers 
criticism operating upon the perversity 0 
human nature has actually done. 

“It can be conceived that critics hav 
their difficulties, especially if connected witl 
a newspaper and the job calls for the stif 
routine of daily appearance throughout thi 
year. The writer will in that case probably 
be very content to regard himself in the 
light of mere reviewer, hoping in more for: 
tunate moments to attain to the holy realn 
of true criticism. 

“In the meantime he will go on fearlessly 
undaunted in the face of passing storm 
Possibly he may even quote a saying bj 
Lincoln, who saw beyond the immediacy 0! 
a moment. ‘If I were to try to read, muct 
less answer, all the attacks made on me 


‘this shop might as well be closed for any 


other business. I do the best I know how— 
the best I can; and I mean to keep on doing 
so until the end. If the end brings me out 
all right, what is said against me won't 
amount to anything. If the end brings me 
out wrong, ten angels swearing I was right 
would make no difference.’ ” 


The Artist Got Angry 


George D. Bremmer, a young Baltimore 
artist, has sued the Publicity Engravers, 
because of changes which he alleges 
were made in a portrait of a fisherman he 
left in their custody. He says some “white 
cotton whiskers” were added. and a pipe 
stuck in the fisherman’s mouth. The pic- 
ture had been exhibited at the All-Baltimore 
show at the Art Museum. 


Lincoln Statue for Oregon 


A bronze statue of Abraham Lincoln by 
George Fite Waters has been cast near 


where it will be erected as the gift of 
Henry Waldo Coe. 
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ef CERTIFICATE of SERVICE wm the CAUSE of ART 


LIFE PATRON’S CERTIFICATE 
THE ART DIGEST 


This Certifies that 


LIFE PATRON 


of the magazine and entitled to receive all the issues 


for Life. 


Date 


has paid Twenty-Five Dollars into the treasury of 
Tue Art Digest, Inc., and thereby has become a 


THE Art Dicesr, Inc. 


eee , President 


SUSTAINING PATRON’S CERTIFICATE 
THE ART DIGEST 


shits Gertijresst hal ge ae, aoe ee ene 


has paid Five Dollars into the treasury of THe Art 
Dicest, INc., and thereby has become a 


SUSTAINING PATRON 


of the magazine and entitled to receive all the issues 


for an additional Five Years. 


Date 


THe Arr Dicest, Inc. 


ER. ED ee Noe IN PN , President 


The Editor of THE Art Dicsst desires to marshal those who believe in its ideals and its mission, and 
can afford to join in its work, into two classes, as follows: 


I.—LIFE PATRONS, who send $25.00 to subscribe (or renew their sub- 
scriptions) FOR LIFE. 


Il.—SUSTAINING PATRONS, who send $5.00 to subscribe (or re- 
new their subscriptions) FOR FIVE YEARS. 


‘eae magazine belongs to its readers. 
It represents their aspirations, and 

their love for the finest things in 
life. It has met with a remarkable in- 
itial success because those who have 
come in contact with it have realized its 
honesty, its ideal, and its value as a 
source of information and inspiration in 
the domain of art. They have recog- 
nized its service to themselves and, above 
all, its potential usefulness in kindling 
and developing the spirit of art among 
the American people. They have under- 
stood the dream of its founder, whose 
vision was a magazine that would do a 
significant service in promoting the aes- 
thetic side of American life. 

The response it has met has proved 
that the time was ripe for the coming 
of Tue Art Dicest. America is now 
ready to make itself culturally worthy 


of the world leadership which economics 


and a world cataclysm have thrust upon 
it. And Tue Art Dicest, free from the 
faintest trace of commercialism (which 
has been the bane of art journalism), 
offers a means whereby the whole art 


world, and all who have the least in- 
terest in art, may be brought together 
into a cohesive whole (each section un- 
derstanding the aims and achievements 
of the other)—an end accomplished by 
setting before the readers without pre- 
judice a compendium of the art news and 
opinion of the world. 

If Tue Art DicEst were doctrinaire 
or technical, it could not accomplish its 
mission. Instead, it seeks simply to be 
informative, arresting and inspiring—to 
appeal, at the same time, to the most 
sophisticated art lover and to the person 
who is only beginning to notice art and 
whose mild interest may be developed 
into enthusiasm and love. 

An axe upon a hook does not chop 
wood. Paint in a tube does not sing a 
lyric of beauty. A pen unless it be in a 
human hand cannot write a poem. THE 
Art DiceEst, unless it is disseminated to 
the fullest, cannot accomplish its mis- 
sion im developing art appreciation in 
America. 

Now is the time, before the season 
wanes, to disseminate Tue Art Dicest. 


THE ART DIGEST, Hopewell, New Jersey. 


Dear Sirs: 


please enter my name as 4a............. 


and renew my subscription foc.......... 


Bacioced “Vouswill ind. , for which 


kc: ap SEE ER PERE ere eee patron 


In three months it took leadership in 
American art journalism. Only one 
other publication, a monthly, exceeds it 
in circulation. But the vast field of its 
possibilities lies practically untouched. 
You who now read it are, in the main, 
already appreciators of art, or, indeed, 
its creators. There are thousands who 
would subscribe to it who have never 
seen it or heard of it. They should be 
reached, and in the next month, while 
art interest is at its height. 

But it costs a great deal of money to 
promote circulation. Sending out letters 
and specimen pages requires capital. 
Tue Art Dicest, because it belongs to 
its readers, asks them unhesitatingly to 
provide the capital required to give the 
magazine a 25,000 circulation in its first 
year. 

In view of the fact that the subscrip- 
tion rate of Tue Art Dicest will soon 
be $2.00 a year, your investment will be 
profitable both to the cause of art and 
to yourself, if you are one of those who 
have found the magazine almost indis- 
pensable. 

If you are a lover of art, the obtain- 
ing of 25,000 subscribers for this mag- 
azine in 1927, and 50,000 before the end 
of 1928, will mean a finer America and 
a happier environment for you. If you 
are an artist, this achievement will mean 
a wider appreciation and demand for 
your work. 

The names of its LIFE PATRONS 
and SUSTAINING PATRONS will be 


printed in THe Art Dicest, unless 
otherwise requested. 
Won’t you let your response be 
prompt? 

Faithfully, 


THE ART DIGEST 
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Arts and Crafts 


The thirtieth anniversary of America’s 
great Society of Arts and Crafts, which has 
its home in Boston, but whose membership 
is distributed throughout the nation, is being 
celebrated in that city, where ample space 
has been provided at the Museum of Fine 
Arts. The Bulletin of the society asserts 
its belief that the show is “a true index to 
American handicraft today,’ and the art 
critics agree. “In planning this exhibition, ’ 
says the Bulletin, “it was the aim of the 
society to show the true status of handicraft 
in this country. The collection has there- 
fore not been made up of objects intended 
only for exhibition purposes, but rather, cf 
representative craftwork designed to meet 
the requirements of homes, churches and 
public buildings. 

“Never before have we had so good an 
opportunity to see such varied and interest- 
ing displays of metalwork, particularly of 
silver and jewelry, of pottery, porcelain and 


stoneware, of decorated textiles, leather- 
work, bookbindings, weaving, needlework, 
and so on through many crafts. Almost 


without exception the workmanship is of a 
high order, and while the tendency in de- 
sign is toward the conservative, pure repro- 
duction seems a thing of the part. 

“The exhibit of handwrought jewelry 
makes one of the important displays, both 
from the standpoint of workmanship and 
originality in design. 

“In domestic silver, there are many en- 
tries and some stimulating departures from 
the Colonial models which have inspired 
much of the American silver since the re- 
vival of the craft early in this century. 
There has been a large increase in the 
number of silversmiths within recent years, 
and today much more good silver is being 
made than formerly. 

“A similar departure from the Colonia! 
models is evident in the display of pewter, 
particularly in the fluted bowls by Lester 
H. Vaughan and platters by Porter Blanch- 
ard. 

“The large pottery exhibit shows inter- 
esting developments in modeling and glaz- 
ing by individual potters, and some espe- 
cially commendable work by Arthur E. 
Baggs, Carl Walters, and the Cowan Pot- 
tery Studio. Mrs. Adelaide Alsop Robi- 
neau’s true porcelains and stoneware is one 
of the outstanding features of the exhibi- 
tion, not only because she stands practically 
alone in America in the field of porcelain 
and stoneware, but because she is both a 
creative artist and a skilled craftsman. 

“The successful application of the proc- 
esses of biock-printing and batik-dyeing ‘o 
wallhangings is shown in examples by 
Lydia Bush-Brown, Lucy Wallace, C. S. 
Todd, Mrs. Elizabeth Stoddard, Gilbert 
Fletcher, William Crary and others. Such 
hangings are well adapted to the modern 
home because they are colourful, and they 
give a sense of space to the rooms in which 
they are hung. The most successful effects 
are seen in those hangings where the design; 
are confined to one plane. 

“While much interest centers around the 
objects of a personal or practical nature, the 
exhibition by no means lacks larger and 
more elaborate examples of fine handicraft. 
A baptismal font exhibited through the 
courtesy of the Detroit Institute of Arts 
was made by the combined work of three 
members of this society; James T. Woolley 
executed the silverwork, Elizabeth Copeland 
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the enamels, and the sculptured portions 
were modeled by I. Kirchmayer, the whole 
having been made from a design by Cram 
and Ferguson, architects. George E. 
Germer exhibits a _ silver-gilt censer, a 
ciborium of chased repoussé design, and 
a number of other splendid ecclesiastical 
pieces. Elizabeth Copeland’s enamel boxes 
of heavily wrought silver studded with 
opaque enamels are noteworthy. Arthur 
J. Stone’s vase with gold Damascene work, 
his richly ornamented cross and candle- 
sticks, a copper bowl with chiseled repoussé 
work and silver applied motives suggest the 
range of the larger pieces. 

“One entire room is devoted to stained- 
glass windows, medallions, and cartoons. 
Particular interest attaches to this exhibit 
because it is the first time the society has 
presented a display of stained glass. In 
1907. there was little American stained 
glass being made. This representative col- 
lection offered by Charles J. Connick; 
Reynolds, Francis and Rohnstock; Wright 
Goodhue; Earl Sanborn; Orin and Frances 
Skinner; Henry Twardzik; Margaret Red- 
mond and others provides an excellent op- 
portunity to see the characteristic style of 
glass that has been developed in America 
within the past twenty years.” 

F, W. Coburn in the Boston Herald held 
that the exhibition encouraged “the belief in 
the ability of at least a few craftsmen in 
this age to do as good work, as artistic in 
conception and execution, as has ever been 
done anywhere,” and Harley Perkins in the 
Transcript found that it had “color and 
variety, plus an echo of the fine arts and a 
iarge measure of popular appeal.” 

Aside. from Boston, perhaps a greater in- 
terest in craftwork exists in Detroit than 
in any other American city, and the exhibi- 
tion will be taken to the Art Institute there 
for the month of April. Other cities asked 
for the collection, but it could not be kept 
together. 

The craftsmen in charge of the various 
departments are: Ecclesiastical work, F. E. 
Cleveland; block prints, Harold Haven 
Brown; metal work, George J. Hunt; jew- 
elry, Frank Gardner Hale; painted decora- 
tion, Miss Mary C. Hardy; pottery and por- 
celain, George C. Greener; printed and dyed 
textiles, Mrs. Grace Ripley de Lancey; 
printing, Henry Lewis Johnson; needle- 
work, Mrs. Grace Mansfield; illuminations 
and design, Miss Amy Sacker; stained 
glass, Charles J. Connick; bookbinding, 
Miss Mary Crease Sears; basketry, Mrs. 
John Timlin; leather work, Mrs. Miriam 
P. Pearce; weaving, Mrs. F. S. Kershaw; 
photography, W. H. C. Pillsbury. 


Art by Seventy-Five Doctors 


The physicians and surgeons of America 
have found a serious avocation in art, if 
one may judge by what the papers say of 
their first exhibition at the Academy of 
Medicine, New York. There are 300 ex- 
hibits by 75 doctors from all parts of the 
country, ranging from the sculpture of Dr. 
R. Tait McKenzie, of Philadelphia, to mar- 
questry and hand-wrought jewelry. Larger 
exhibitions are forecast for the future. 


Baltimore Gets a Stuart 


The Baltimore Museum of Art, according 
to the Sun, has acquired a typical Gilbert 
Stuart, a portrait of Robert Gilmor, painted 
in Baltimore in 1804. It was obtained from 
descendants of the sitter, in Baltimore, 


Anecdotes i 

Forbes Watson on his page in the Ne 
York World tells three anecdotes about t] 
careless rich—two harking back to the 0 
days when it was easy for a dishone 
dealer to sell a Barbizon fake, and o 
of these latter days when millionaires’ wiv 
succumb to the strange talk of the “dec 
rator.” The first two are as follows: © 

“The director of the O’Brien Galleri 
in Chicago is responsible for the story | 
the gentleman who, suddenly become affluet 
telephoned as follows: ‘Is this the O’Bri 
Galleries? Well, Pd like to have you sei 
up a man to measure the house for picture 
The mate to this story has come down fro 
the late James J. Hill. He told it abo 
a prosperous lumberman. After dining 
Mr. Hill’s house in St. Paul and admiri 
Mr. Hill’s Corots the man who had ¢ 
down the forests for gold telegraphed 
New York for the immediate delivery | 
a ‘dining-room-full of Corots.’ The cor 
mand was promptly obeyed and a roomf 
of Corots arrived and were duly placed | 
the rich lumber owner’s Pullman interic 
Mr. Hill was promptly invited to dinne 
Astonished, he asked questions which we 
answered imperturbably. 

“Well, I liked your Corots, Jim, SO. 
telegraphed down to New York to get 0 
a roomful.’ 

“But they are not by Corot,’ protest 
Mr. Hill. | 

“‘Oh, hell, Jim, they look just like you 
what’s the difference who. painted ’em?’” 

And here is the new story, in which M 
Watson quotes what he himself heard 
decorator say to a western woman who hi 
summoned that functionary to put “clas 
into a Park Avenue apartment. The dec 
rator said: | 

“My dear lady, you simply can’t ha 
color, it’s quite out. I have the most ma 
velous ideas for a pale room, a hint | 
silver, with the palest possible mauve. Al 
what do you say to a single Marie Laure 
cin or a white nude by Foujita? If y 
can meet me in Paris next month I'll sho 
you some rooms that are really smart at 
just what you simply must have.” 

These stories are matched by the old 01 
from San Francisco, where an art deal 
was commissioned to fill a millionaire’s hon 
with paintings. A week afterward he wi 
called to the telephone and ordered to r 
move all of them. The millionaire said: 

“You have a lot of nerve! Why, 7 
daughter says everyone of those pictures 
second hand!” 


Proper Men 


The great exhibition of Flemish and Bi 
gian art in London has provoked the Tail 
and Cutter there to bemoan the passing | 
proper clothes for men. The handsome 
encased nether limbs of the men portray! 
by Van Dyck and Rubens led the periodi 
to say: 5 

‘The breeches of the Van Dyck pe 
followed the natural line of the leg and 
infinitely preferable to the plus fours a 
riding breeches of today. A bowler hat is 
poor substitute for a dashing plume, 
our starched collars look very mean CO 
pared with the wide lace frills of $ 
days.” a 


A Lucas Dream 


V. Lucas, gentle English humorist and 
jionate admirer of old masters, has been 
ng a dream, which he describes in his 
olumn headed “A Wanderer’s Notebook” 
the London Sunday Times. His dream is 
io less ambitious than wild, and compre- 
ends having entry to all the old houscs 
hroughout England and the continent to 
sarch for unknown art treasures. 
“When passing in old towns the comfort- 
ble Georgian residences,” he says, “or, in 
he country, the gentlemen’s places stand- 
ng back from the road among their trees, 
wonder what masterpieces might be 
ianging on their walls, and long for the 
ight to enter. Similarly in France, how 
nteresting it would be if those shuttered 
hateaux could be explored; and, in Am- 
terdam, the grave mansions on the older 
nals, where some of the lost Vermeers 
nay still be hiding. 
~*T can think of few more amusing occu- 
rations than, armed with a search-warrant, 
yhether in town or country, in England or 
ibroad, to go through the rooms and attics 
f these houses on the quest for treasure; 
1ot to take it away, but merely for the fun, 
irst of finding, and then of appreciating it. 
Nor should the seeker be much resented, 
‘or very few people know the value of 
what they have got, and this would be a 
neans of enlightenment. 
“But in default of a search warrant, how 
‘ould one effect an entrance? It is not a 
‘ase where the act of laying the cards on 
he table is likely to be of avail. The 
yapers are nowadays so full of burglaries 
hat one would have a poor chance if one 
‘ang and sent up the message that one was 
erested in furniture, pictures, books, and 
lecoration, and would like to see what the 
ywner had got. It is then that the port- 
sullis of the Englishman’s castle would 
lescend with a bang. We must, therefore, 
confine our examination of other people’s 
jouses to those to which we are invited.” 
After half a column of reminiscence, Mr. 
Lucas comes to this: 
“The most beautiful desk I ever saw was 
it a dealer’s in the Rue de Berri; it had 
een made by two famous French cabinet- 
makers as a wedding present for Marie 
ntoinette. I did not covet it for myself, 
for it was too small, too precious; but the 
raft of it, the perfection of workmanship, 
inexhaustibility of its devices and se- 
srets, would have made it a joy forever 
ind would have signally enriched any bou- 
ie I wonder where it is now. In some- 


jody else’s house, no doubt, and most prob- 


\ 
ae 


ly an American’s. I have been in Mr. 
idener’s mansion, near Philadelphia, but 
‘was shown only the picture gallery, 
where the Rembrandts are and the Ver- 
eers, Likely enough, this desk was in the 
‘awing-room. Or it may have been-at 
ts. Frick’s, where there is a room with 
gonard panels that would just suit it. 

“But when we come to American mil- 
aire collectors, we leave the domain of 
er people’s houses. Theirs are not 
uses, they are palaces with such treasures 
ordinary covetousness cannot keep up 
it One must leave that sin (which to 
7 uninstructed and non-theological mind 
as always seemed out of place in the deca- 
sue: too deeply implanted in human na- 
e to be worth troubling about) on the 
yr-mat, just as one does in visiting the 
itish Museum or the National Gallery.” 


Gifts to 
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Detroit Turn Out to Be Palmas 


“The Sacrifice of Noah,’ by Palma Vecchio. 


Two paintings recently given to the De- 
troit Institute of Arts by Colin Agnew as 
the work of Cariani have turned out to be 
examples of the art of the Venetian master, 
Palma Vecchio (1480-1528). 

“Our pictures,” says the Institute’s Bul- 
letin, “show the painter at the height of his 
art. We see on one of them Noah in his 
household preparing a sacrifice to the God 
who had rescued them. The ark can be 
seen in the background and to the right the 
receding waters. Birds are singing and 
cattle are grazing happily in the fresh 
green of the meadows. The other painting 
gives the story of the aged Noah who, 
drunk with new wine, has fallen asleep 
under the tree and is found by his sons. 
There is the farmhouse he has built, and in 
the background some ruins of castles telling 
of the devastating catastrophe which has 
swept over the country. The arrangement 
of the whole composition, as well as the 


details, into clearly defined planes, the types 
of the figures (especially the women), the 
characterization of the landscape, the draw- 
ing of the trees, and finally the whole color- 
ing, are identical with the most clearly au- 
thenticated works by Palma from 1512 to 
rss’ 

Concerning Venetian painting the Insti- 
tute’s Bulletin says: “In spite of many in- 
fluences from other schools, the painting of 
Venice always remained greatly different 
from that of other Italian art centers. It is 
more ‘picturesque’ in the proper sense of the 
word than any other painting of Italy. No- 
where in Italy did the sense of opulence and 
delicacy of color develop to such an extent 
as in Venice. It is as though the colored 
glow of the Orient, whose most precious 
products the ships of Venice carried to the 
West, had condensed with the shimmering 
haze of the lagoons into the palettes of the 
Venetian painters.” 


“The Drunkenness of Noah,” by Palma Vecchio. 


A Roman Matron 
[Concluded from page 1 


true Roman work in spirit and execution— 
and one of the most remarkable amongst the 
recent acquisitions in the field of ancient 
Roman art. 

“The nobility of aspect, the majesty of 
the figure, and the modesty of deportment— 
the three capital virtues of the Roman ma- 
tron—have attained, by the chisel of the 
artist, their most perfect expression in this 
statue. It was a complete memorial por- 
trait, certainly made on commission for 
some aristocratic family of the Middle 
Empire, to be placed in front of its (still 
undiscovered) tomb on the Via Appia. 
Further excavation will perhaps bring to 
light the sepulchral monument itself,» and 
reveal to us through its inscrtptions the 
name of the patrician lady.” 


A Don Quixote Monument 


A monument to Don Quixote is being 
erected in Tobosco, Spain. The project is 
by the famous sculptor, Manuel Garcia 
Gonzalez. The work is to be placed on the 
serene fields of La Mancha, according to 
El Nuevo Mundo, not only as homage to 
Cervantes and his glorious character, but as 
a symbol—the symbol of the Ideal, of the 
Impossible, of Fancy. A figure of a woman 
—the magnet towards which the dreams of 
the Hidalgo were drawn—is to top the 
monument. 

“Dulcinea,” says the sculptor, “up in the 
heights, on the plains of La Mancha, will 
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personify ‘quixotism’. 


Zubiarre Show in Madrid 


In Madrid at the Circulo de Bellas Artes, 
an exhibition is being held of paintings by 
the Basque, Valentin Zubiaurre. 
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Rousseau Farce 


The Spanish critic, Gomez de la Mata, 
writing in La Esfera, of Madrid, bitterly 
attacks the Rousseau craze, which he calls 
foolish and pitiful. He says: 

During the week Henri Rousseau worked 
for his living, and on Sundays he worked, 
too; but on Sundays he worked at his art, 
and this work was like a rest to him, it 
comforted him better than any repose. The 
son of workmen, and a workman himself, 
it has never been discovered when, nor 
why, he began to paint; in fact, hardly any- 
thing about his humble and sad life can be 
found out; in reality he painted as the birds 
sing and as children laugh; his paintings 
being at the utmost the songs of a night- 
ingale or the laughter of a childish adult. 

As regards his sentimental biography, 
there is also very little data; it seems that 
he was married twice, was twice a wid- 
ower; then a Polish girl, of whom no other 
details are known, crossed the path of his 
heart, and at the eleventh hour a fifty-four- 
year-old woman by the name of Leoncia 
flirted with the old painter for no other 
purpose than to make fun of her lover. 
In this she followed the general trend. As 
a matter of fact, no one even took pains to 
make concreté notes on such an absurd per- 
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son. It is therefore not known whether he 
did or did not make a trip to Mexico, and 
while some people inform us that his exotic 
landscapes constitute memories of a sojourn 
there, there are those who say that he com- 
posed his impressions in the zoological gar- 
dens, inspired by hot-house ferns and caged 
tigers. 

His life is only dimly discerned after his 
fortieth year, when he started to give violin 
lessons, and to paint to his heart’s desire. 
It is then that he organized his receptions 
in his Plaisance studio, issuing invitations 
decorated by his own hand, for concerts 
given by his pupils and himself, for besides 
being a painter he was likewise a poet and 
composer. In these receptions were to be 
found many illustrious people who rushed 
to swallow the wine, cakes and fruit of- 
fered by the unfortunate man. Soon he 
began to acquire a burlesque fame among 
artists who lived on “Papa” Rousseau for 
about twenty-five years. Finally, one day 
in 1910, the poor dummy of his acquaint- 


-ances—one cannot call them friends—died 


in a hospital cot, miserable and alone. 

The farce continues after his death. He 
is proclaimed a genius; dealers acquire his 
canvases at a minimum price, on the chance 
of the truth of this report; some unbalanced 
brains admire him; the critics, if they do not 
praise, keep silent. And here we find the 
half-crazy Rousseau converted into the 
glory of an epoch crazier, no doubt, than 
himself. 

Recently an art gallery installed in the 
very center of Paris an exhibition of the 
works of Rousseau. The public, unsuspect- 
ing, could not come out of its astonishment 
on viewing the paintings. Was this a joke? 
Yes, it is a joke which has lasted too long 
and which should leave the dead in peace. 
After all, the jokers find the joke turned 
on themselves, because the painter who was 
“discovered” for amusement can, at least, 
give lessons in ingenuousness to the painters 
who flaunt a false ingenuousness. 

How can one qualify his paintings? 
Many of us will classify them as touching: 
portraits of persons in holiday attire, rigid 
and grouped like the figures before the lens 
of a cheap photographer; displaying the in- 
experience of a clumsy brush; virgin for- 
ests of a picture-book America or Africa; 
dusty perspectives where the Eiffel tower 
glances over the roof of a shop; serpentine 
paths traversed by little clay figures; 
among all these there stands out one com- 
position—sublime because of its candor—in 
which two young people offer to each other 
symbolic bouquets beneath the figures of 
their ancestors, whose faces emerge from 
clouds. 

Every picture is crying out for the peace- 
ful atmosphere of a country hearth. Can 
this be a joke? To tell the truth, we, who 
search the spiritual palpitation in art, will 
not dare to mock the stammerings which 
represent the dreams of a poor man. 


Arts Council of New York 


The design section of the newly formed 
Arts Council of New York City has chosen 
Harvey Wiley Corbett as chairman and 
Florence N. Levy as director and named an 
advisory board consisting of Alon Bement, 
C. Paul Jennewein, George K. Gombarts, 
Hardings Scholle and Leon Dabo. A series 
of lectures by Gerrit A. Beneker on “Art 
in the Day’s Work” has reached nearly 
6,000 persons. 


Bombast 


The case of Constantin Brancusi’s sculp 
tures, which the New York customs author 
ities declared were dutiable at 40 per cent 
because they were not art, has been appeale, 
and will be carried to W/auhington if neces 
sary. | 

Harley Perkins, critic of the Bosto 
Transcript, in writing of the case, side 
against the government, as everyone con 
nected with art must do, but thinks tha 
the decision may clear the air of som 
verbiage. 

“Bombast has been used in all ages to sup: 
port individual claims,” he asserts, “not th 
least famous exponent being the Florentine 
Benvenuto Cellini, 

“Remarkable indeed are the phrases the: 
have come into current use in referenct 
to the arts. ‘Plastic expression,’ ‘plastic 
unity’ and ‘plastic form’ have suddenly made 
frequent appearance in print as though their 
opposite, literalism, had previously been the 
sole artistic goal. By way of variation some 
bright individual has recently, in calm an¢ 
superb ‘tones, referred to ‘the rhythmic sym- 
metry of plaste space.’ 

“Undoubtedly our arts have hedome de- 
cidedly self conscious, removed to a degree 
from actual experience; while a horde oj 
writers wishing to pose as intellectuals have 
flooded the public, the major part of which 
has apparently no idea about art, with eru- 
dite sounding tirades that give little or no 
residue when sifted.” 


He Joins His Vogue 


In its 15th November number Tue ARi 
DicEst recorded the death of Joseph Clark, 
R. A., who sprang to fame in 1857 when he 
exhibited “The Sick Child” at the Royal 
Academy, a picture which every one of the 
older generation has seen reproduced. Now 
there must be printed the news of the pass- 
ing of Sir Luke Fildes, aged 84, who did 
“The Doctor,” now in the Tate Gallery, 
London. Like Clark’s “The Sick Child,” it 
was Fildes’ “Casual Ward,” shown in the 
Royal Academy in 1874, that first brought 
him fame. The Anglo-Saxon, in his gamut 
of change, then dearly loved that which was 
sad. 

Fildes was a friend of Dickens. While 
engaged in illustrating “Edwin Drood,” the 
novelist is said to have imparted to him the 
secret of the murder mystery, but he never 
divulged it, and the unfinished novel re- 
mains a mystery. He painted “The Empty 
Chair,” the memorial to Dickens at Gads 
Hill. He was a painter of kings, besides, 
for he did the state portraits of King Ed- 
ward (1902), Queen Alexandra (190s), and 
the state portrait of King George (1912). 
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A Treatise on the New Art Education 


Making Costumes, Carson College, Flourtown, Pa. 
cation Association. 


As part of the movement in the art edu- 
ition of children to develop the creative 
rit in the pupil and let technique grow 
it of that rather than to impart technique 
; an arbitrary thing—a movement which 
is already gained decided impetus in Eu- 
ype and especially in Vienna—Progressive 
ducation, of Washington, D. C., last spring 
iblished a special edition which carried 
‘ticles by twelve well known American art 
lucators and was illustrated with 110 re- 
‘oductions, 45 in color and 65 in black and 
hite. So great has been the demand for 
is treatise that it has now been brought 
it by the Progressive Education Associa- 
on as a book. 

‘The foreword written by the volume’s 
itor, Gertrude Hartman, gives the reader 
good idea of this movement, which is 
aught with so much of possibility for the 
eation and appreciation of art in Amer- 
1. She says: 

“The type of art teaching generally pre- 
iling in schools aims at perfection of tech- 
que. There are innumerable system of 
t, special methods—even graded lessons! 
‘ithin recent years, however, as a by-prod- 
t of the new educational attitude toward 
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‘the complete set 
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Courtesy of Progressive Edu- 


childhood, which aims to conserve and de- 
velop the precious natural qualities of indi- 
divuality, it has been discovered that chil- 
dren, when granted opportunity to express 
themselves in various art media, frequently 
produce, with little or no instruction, results 
of recognizable art value. Most of their 
productions are accepted as part of the day’s 
work and are eventually lost. 

“This volume is an attempt to give some 
idea of the types of creative art being pro- 
duced in schools scattered all over the 
United States. It is not a special selection 
of the creations of unusually gifted children 
collected over a long period, but is repre- 
sentative of regular day to day work. A 
number of schools simply sent in what they 
had on hand. What is here assembled, 
ranging all the way from the earliest kin- 
dergarten to high-school work, seems ample 
evidence of the latent talent dormant in the 
ordinary ,child. 

“The discerning reader will discover in 
the articles, written by teachers doing this 
type of work, a healthy divergence of opin- 
ion and an interesting variety in approach. 
Underneath all, however, is an unshakable 
belief in the creative ability of children.” 

The leading article, “The Creative Spirit 
and Its Significance for Education,” is by 


Cuba Plans a Salon 


The new Cuban director of fine arts, Dr. 
Hernandez Giro, in an interview in El 
Diario de la Marina, told of his plans. “In 
connection with the expositions to be held 
in Havana during the next Pan-American 
Congress in 1828,” he said, “a special arts 
building will be erected, with skylights. 
This will have sufficient grounds around it 
so that studios may be added later on, and 
a school definitely established, reserving the 
central structure for exhibitions. 

“Tt will be well if we can hold an official 
salon every year in which the state, by 
means of prizes, will obtain works to enrich 
a truly national museum.” 


Hughes Mearns. The other contributors 
are Frederick G. Monser, L. Young Cor- 
rethers, Willy Levin, Peppino Mangravite, 
Florence E. House, Elizabeth Byrne Ferm, 
Lucy Sprague Mitchell, Florence Cane, 
Margaret Naumburg, Ellen W. Steele, and 
Helen Ericson. 

Theory and philosophy are blended with 
experience and school room anecdote in the 
articles, several of which are as fascinating 
as a short story, and the illustrations are 
intensely interesting. There are even some 
abstractions. “The Sound of a Brass 
Band,” done by an 11-year-old pupil of the 
Keith School, Rockford, Ill., and reproduced 
in color, might be singled out for admira- 
tion if hung at an exhibition by the Inde- 
pendents. 


[Creative Expression Through Art; 194 
pages; Progressive Education Association, 
10 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C.; 
$1.50.] 
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Mrs. Harriman’s Multi-National Points to 


GBetiy ™ 


New York is now seeing Mrs. E. H. 
Harriman’s Multi-National Art Exhibition, 
an institution which, under the guidance of 
Marius de Zayas, tours the art centers of 
the world, changing its pictures so that no 
capital gets the same display a second time. 
It started as a Tri-National, but to France, 
England and America have been added Ger- 
many, Mexico and Switzerland. When the 
present show ends at the Grand Central 
Galleries, the collection will be sent for a 
mid-May opening in Madrid and later one 
in Rome. 

The New York critics found the exhibi- 
tion international in more ways than one— 
they found that art itself has become inter- 
national, if the works selected reflect true 
tendencies, which some dispute because it 
tends strongly toward Modernism. 

“The raison d’étre in assembling the exhi- 
bition,” says the Brooklyn Eagle, “was the 
belief that art is a great internationalizer ; 
that it can do much towards bringing about 
mutual understanding between nations and 
so act as a valuable corollary to world 
courts and peace conferences. Judging 
from the present collection, the world js 
well on its way to universal peace, inasmuch 
as there is great similarity of viewpoint ex- 
pressed both as to subject matter and man- 
ner of presenting it. Apparently barriers 
of thought are rapidly being razed. And 
were it not for the catalogue it would be 
difficult in many cases to tell to which na- 
tion some of the lesser known painters 


belong. 
“Clive Bell, the well known English 
critic, makes the following statement in 
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by Randall Davey (American) 


“Hammerstadt,” 


regard to the purposes of the exhibition in 
his foreword to the catalogue: ‘National 
characteristics when they manifest them- 
selves inevitably and unintentionally become 
a national style; national characteristics de- 
liberately assumed become a patriotic pose. 
It is the former, the national style, I take 
it, that you have come here to discover, to 
enjoy and to discuss, and I hope you will 
not be disappointed.’ .Frankly we are dis- 
appointed. National character is almost 
non-existent. There has been a definite bias 
followed in selecting the group—to prove 
that art is uniting under one banner, that of 
modern art, and modern art is interpreted 
as French art.” 

The Times notes the same leaven of in- 
ternationalism, but says: “To say that the 
works shown are all of first merit or that 
they exhaustively illustrate the tendencies 
in art of their several countries obviously 
would be absurd. But they illustrate main 
currents of tendency; they have the sharp 
tang of timeliness; they are fearlessly as- 
sembled. Many of them, widely separated 
in origin, strikingly resemble each other. 
It seems quite clear that internationalism 
in art will come whether we do or do not 
invite it.” 

The Post comments on Mr. de Zayas’ 
“unhampered choice with no necessity of 
including ‘important’ names or omitting dis- 
concerting ones’, but thinks the American 
section “might have been more broadly 
contemporary and included artists of many 
shades of esthetic opinions and procedure, 
rather than a rather evident underlining of 
a particular form of modern art expres- 
sion with an academic canvas or so thrown 
in as a sop.” 

The Sun critic wrote: ‘The rooms are 
full of paintings that have a certain inter- 
est, but after a diligent search through the 
collection I can report none of them as 
being overpowering.” 

The critics gave short shrift to individual 
artists, and among the groups Mexico with 
its new proletarian school founded on abor- 
iginism came in for most comment, and 
praise. 


‘Internationalism ” 


by Lyonel Feininger (German). 


New York Season | 


Outside of Mrs. Harriman’s Multi-Na- 
tional, the New York critics paid m6: 
attention in the last fortnight to Gas 
Lachaise at Alfred Stieglitz’s Intim 
Gallery, to Stefan Hirsch at Bourgeoi 
and to what was called a remarka 
achievement by Eugene Speicher in a sing! 
portrait at Rehn’s 

The Sun calls the Lachaise show “one 
the outstanding exhibitions of the winter” 
and thinks the sculptor has been sadly n 
lected, his “personal sense of beauty” ho 
ing him back with some people because 
a previous display “his Venus was f 
there is no getting away from the fact- 
she was large”. 

“The thought back of these carving 
says the Sun, “is severe, serious, alm 
solemn. The surface of many of them 
in such brilliant brass that the suspici 
spectator suspects himself in the presene 
of the paraphernalia of a hypnotic expé 
Yet he would be a scary student indeed wl 
could decide finally that there is any % 
tempt here at sensationalism. The onl 
sensation is the thrilling sense, to the an 
teur of discernment, of being face to fa 
with vital works of art.” 

The Post critic wrote: . 

“In his figures one swelling contour flov 
imperceptibly into another swelling cont 
while the big rhythms endow the wh 
piece with a tremendous vitality and int 
sity of impression. Much of this intens 
arises, doubtless, from the concentr 
gained through simplified surfaces, for | 
Lachaise is freed from naturalistic d 
or trivialities of any sort. . 

“In such beautiful sculptures as 
‘Torso’ or ‘Seagull’, both in alabaster, | 
sees harmonious sequence of planes a 
fine equilibrium of mass. One is alw 
conscious of the solid block of marble 


such work as this in response to the ar' 
impulse with a rich, sensuous beauty of 


own that gives its surfaces their alluring 
tactile quality.” 

The prevalence of alabaster and marble 
led the Times critic facetiously to refer to 
Mr. Lachaise as the “white hope” of Amer- 
ican sculpture and regret that he was not 
admitted to the heavyweight tournament 


Marland in the match for 
“The Pioneer Woman”. Referring to of- 
ficial American sculpture as “genteelly fab- 
ricated in the safe and sterile flames of 
imitation,” the critic says that “the creative 
health of Lachaise’s sculpture seems a mag- 
ical fountain in which that art is born 
again,” later on referring to him as “that 
astonishingly rare creature, a pure sculp- 
tor.” 


staged by Mr. 


2 ae 
The sensational Speicher portrait, “John 
Hommel, Quarryman,” is included in an 
axhibition forming “A Summary” of the 
season at the Rehn Galleries. In it the Sun 
says the artist excels himself, it being alta f 
and away the best thing he has ever done.” 
The type is “the rugged, simple, serious 
workman of the remote places in this coun- 
try. Walt Whitman has put such a man 
in several of his poems. Indeed, this quar- 
ryman is not unlike Walt himself. It is 
destined to win the next prize at the Car- 
negie International and then to sink con- 
veniently into the nearest public museum.” 

The Brooklyn Eagle also calls it the 
finest portrait Speicher has painted, and 
says it could take its place beside Eakins’ 
“Thinker” or “Writing Master’. The 
World hails it as the artist’s greatest work, 
and says that “dignified, solidly constructed, 
apparently a good likeness, it is carried out 
with a fine sense of coherence and beautiful 
appreciation of textural qualities”. The 
Post calls it a “monumental work” and 
says: “You would not be afraid to hang it 
by any painting lest its beauty or majestic 
quality might be diminished. It has a mas- 
sive solidity of form in the seated figure, 
with its finely defined head and remarkable 
characterization; it has beauty of textures, 
and a bigness of design and handling that 
are unescapable.’ The Christian Sctence 
Monitor asserts the work “stands easily in 
that splendid company of portraits claim- 
ing the best masters of the golden age of 
European painting.” 

Oe RE" 

There seems to be a peculiar static, or 
arrested, quality about Stefan Hirsch’s 
paintings that caught the attention of most 
of the critics. Mr. Bourgeois in his intro- 
duction to the catalogue calls it “tension 
into the future, one of the main character- 
istics of this country,” and says that Key- 
serling pointed it out in his “Travel Diary 
of a Philosopher,” contrasting the Old 
World concept of “Being” with the Amer- 
ican tendency of “Becoming.” The Su: 
- “Mr. Hirsch’s art is essentially decor- 
ative. His manner is cool, reserved and 
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somewhat aloof. His cities and landscapes 
have the air of having been recollected from 
dreams. They have the purity and clarity 
of color of things painted on porcelain or 
silk. Speaking of the study called ‘Mill- 
town’, Mr. Bourgeois says that it suggests 
a Sunday with all the factories at a stand- 
still. It is Sunday in all of Mr. Hirsch’s 
pictures. The downtown ‘New York’, 
which is lent by the Phillips Memorial Gal- 
lery, is less than that. It is a ghost of a 
Sunday. It is rather like the moment when 
everything stops, out of respect for the 
death of some great man or in memory of 
some great event. Mr. Bourgeois says 
these scenes, to him, are full of the poten- 
tiality for going on again. They hardly 
seem so to me. That particular New York 
and those particular steamboats never will 
start up again, but they are no less sugges- 
tive to the mind, for all that.” 
* ok € 


“The art that wins all the usual prizes 
for Charles W. Hawthorne, N. A., is not 
deserted by him in the present exhibition 
of his paintings (those that have been 
awarded prizes and those more recent that 
will undoubtedly enjoy the same academic 
distinction) at the Grand Central Galleries,” 
says the Times. “Those who liked ‘The 
Captain, the Cook and the First Mate’ will 
like Mr. Hawthorne’s ‘The Portuguese 
Gentleman’, which is a later painting in his 
romantically realistic vein. There are also 
the usual nudes, little boys in blue and girls 
in rose, and portraits of personages.” 


Tributes to Duret 


With a nature so reserved, it is perhaps 
to be expected that comments on Théodore 
Duret, the great French art critic and in- 
terpreter of the Impressionists, should be 
slow in appearing after his death. As M. 
Florent Fels says in Les Nouvelles Litter- 
aires: “A solitary, he despised everything 
that was official and he had little authority 
with the representatives of the Department 
of Fine Arts in France, but if the museum 
of modern art in Berlin, the Metropolitan 
Museum of New York, the national mu- 
seums of Japan and Great Britain, contain 
incalculable riches of the French school, of 
Manet and Renoir, it is to the influence cf 
Duret that they owe them; 
and museum directors from all over the 
world took his advice.” 

His relation to the Impressionists, some- 
what described in the summary of comment 


given in an earlier issue of Tue Art 
Dicest, is thus outlined by M. Louis 
Vauxcelles in L’Art Vivant: “Duret, in 


treating the Impressionists, stated and solved 
the problems which they raised, demon- 
strated that light was the essential theme of 
their paintings, and was the first to discover 
that their method would not be sufficient 
for Cézanne, who was going to reconstruct 
by synthesis the universe decomposed by 
their analysis. He felt it and he knew it. 
His clairvoyance became even divination.” 


Modernist Auction in Paris 


Paris has just had an auction sale of 
modernist art, that of the Marcel Norero 
collection, which was called a great success 
by the papers because paintings which were 
appraised at 184,000 francs realized 995,000 
francs. Gauguin’s portrait of the violon- 
cellist Schnecklud brought 60,200 francs and 
a Matisse, “Young Girl with Bouquet,” on 
academy board, 31,500. 
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GRAND CENTRAL 
ART GALLERIES 


Grand Central Terminal, Taxicab Entrance 


Fifteen Vanderbilt Avenue 


Sculpture 
by 
R. TAIT McKENZIE 


MULTI-NATIONAL 
EXHIBITION 


Paintings 
Until March 26 


Visitors Cordially Welcome 


1892—1927 


THIRTY-FIVE YEARS 
OF 


American Art 


‘GALLERY | 


| 15 East 57 


New York 


MEMBER A. D. A. P. 


critics | 


American Etchings 


ISSUED BY 
FRANCIS H. ROBERTSON 
ko 


Studios: 


Westport, Connecticut 


Send for list of new publications 


HHRICH 
GALLERIES 


Paintings 


BO. base 57th treer 
New York 


ROBERT C. VOSE 


(Established 1841) 


Paintings 


by Old and Modern Masters 
CARRIG-ROHANE Carved Frames 
559 Boylston Street 


Copley Square BOSTON 
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Over 2000 
Oil Paintings 
from an Estate 


have been put into our 
hands to sell. 


The names of many 


GREAT ARTISTS 
Appear in the list, 


such as 
Blakelock Brown 
Corot DeHaas 
Dupre Henry 
Inness McCord 
Gaul Richards 
Sargent Stuart 
Chase Hart 
Keith Smith 
Ziem Rix 
Bunce Bricher 
Moran Rico 
Tait Birney 
Bogert Clays 
Courbet Duveneck 
Fuller Gay 
Homer Monet 
Monticelli Moreland 
Murphy Ranger 
Wier Thaulow 

SUBJECTS & SIZES 

Suitable for any purpose, 


public buildings. 


PRICES 
They have been priced 
according to their Deco- 
rative Value rather than 
according to the great 
names that some of them 
Dede: 


Correspondence Invited 


J. H. Miller Co., Inc. 


21 HARRISON AVENUE 
MASS. 


SPRINGFIELD, 


from the small apartment 
to the large spaces of 


Madrid’s Art Center 


“The new building to which the impor- 
tant Beaux Arts Circle, a society founded 
over forty years ago in Madrid under very 
modest circumstances, has just transferred 
its quarters, is destined to be one of the 
greatest artistic centers of the world, and 
certainly merits the attention of the public,” 
says La Esfera. “Ample salons, wonderf 11 
views from its magnificent windows,—these 
and countless other beauties stir enthusi- 
astic comment. 

“Tt seems as if this newly-born Madrid, 
which has arisen from the ashes of the old 
one, had been awaiting this audacious archi- 
tectonic coup to feel the clear and affirma- 
tive idea of an absolute renaissance and 
transformation. All this has been told with 
eloquence by the various reproductions, 
newspaper articles, etc., but we now pro- 
pose to deal with the collaboration of the 
artists in the interior and exterior decora- 
tions of their center, on which famous 
painters and sculptors have been working 
for a long time. 

“Some of these decorations, which were 
either directly requested or selected in pub- 
lic contests, have already been placed in 
their respective positions; as, for instance, 
the beautiful ceilings of the first floor 
salons. These we owe to the fancy and 
good taste of Zaragoza. ‘The exterior re- 
liefs of Juan Cristobal, symbolizing Music, 
have also been placed. 

“There are to be other sculptural embel- 
lishments by Capuz, Adsuara and Garcia 
Diaz. Jose Capuz, who is one of the purest 
exponents of the plastic renaissance of our 
times, is the author of a frieze in marble, 
for the intercolumnar part of the facade, 
from which we anticipate a harmonios 
group, saturated with modernism as well as 
based on eternal classicism. Young Adsuara, 
on whom fortune has smiled early, is in 
charge of chiseling one of the pillars which 
stand on the sides. He has composed a 
graceful group of three women, reflecting 
the rhythmical slenderness of country girls. 
As for Garcia Diaz, often connected with 
the sculptural ornamentation of the archi- 
tectural works of Antonio Palacios, he has 
conceived one of his characteristic dynamic 
allegories for another pillar. On the stone 
shelves of the ground floor Jose Ortelis is 
to place a series of reliefs. 

“Within a short time other salons and the 
theater will have mural compositions, the 
work of Eduardo Chicharro, Alvarez de 
Sotomayor, and Anselmo Miguel Mieto. 
And in one of the high salons, the veteran 
Juan Espina will evolve Spanish mountain 
landscapes.” 


Clark Monument Planned 


For the sesqui-centennial of that event, it 
is proposed to erect an imposing monument 
at Vincennes, Ind., in memory of the cap- 
ture of that place from the British on Feb- 
ruary 25, 1779, by Colonel George Rogers 
Clark, an event which made permanent his 
conquest of the northwest territory. Otto 
Stark painted a full length standing por- 
trait of Colonel Clark for the Indiana So- 
ciety of Sons of the Revolution, wherein he 
is shown as middle aged and fashionably 
attired rather than as the 27-year-old Ken- 
tuckian who annexed an empire through 
frontier fighting. . 


(GAINSBOROUGH 


GALLERIES, Ince. 


Fine Paintings 


‘Rare Antiques 


222 Central Park South 
New York 


Chicago Galleries 


Association 


220 North Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, Illinois 


PAINTINGS AND SCULPTURE 
by 
Artists of the Mid-West 
and West 


il 


Write for Circular of 
Circulating Gallery Plan 


HHEEEE & 
MARTINI 
TEMPERA 
COLORS 


AS UNDER-PAINTING FOR 

OIL THEY GIVE A DE- 

LIGHTFUL TOOTH TO THE 
CANVAS. 


THE’ MARTINI ARTISTS COLOR 
MLA FORATORIES 
97-99JHARRIS AveE., L. I. CiTY, N. Y. 


SELECT PRINTS AT HOME 


ETCHINGS AND BLOCK-PRINTS by es- 
tablished modern artists submitted to intend- 
ing purchasers for selection at home. Pains- 
taking attention to individual preferences, 
especially of purchasers limited in experience 
or budget. Standard prices plus transportation | 


($5 to $50; a wide selection at $10 and $15). | 


THE PRINT CORNER 


Higham Center, Mass. — 


Mrs. ‘Charles Whitmore 


TRENT ENGRAVING CO. 
[Cut makers to Tue Art Dicsst] 
Specialists in 
FINE HALF TONES 
for Artists, Art Dealers and Efe 

Your inquiry solicited 


219 S. WARREN ST., TRENTON, N. J. | 


‘sl 


| 
| [Copyright by Tue Art Dicest] 


| Birmingham, Ala. 


PARK AND RECREATION BOARD— 
pil cyt hoe American Artists (A. 
mor A.) . 


Los Angeles, Cal. 


LOS ANGELES MUSEUM~— 
March—International exhibition, Print Makers 
Society of California; paintings, Thomas 
Eakins; Valeri DeMari; Petrella de Bologni; 
Preston Harrison collection modern French 
art. 
April—Annual_ exhibition, 
tors; “The Twenty;” 
sculpture, Cristadore, Porter, Scarpitta. 
| May—Etchings from Spain; Persian pottery; 
| gd annual bookplate international. 
AINSLIE GALLERIES (BARKER BROS.)— 
_ March—Colin Campbell Cooper; Contemporary 
| Californians. 
_ April—Jack Frost. 
! ay—Orrin White. 
BILTMORE SALON— 
To March 26—Aaron Kirkpatrick. 
. March 28-April 16—Clyde Forsythe. 
_ April 18-May 7—Jack Wilkinson Smith. 
| May 9-28—Barse Miller. 
CANNELL AND CHAFFIN— 
March—Water colors, Marion Kavanagh Wach- 


painters and sculp- 
modern Europeans; 


tel. 
April—Paintings, Orrin White. 


Oakland, Cal. 


OAKLAND ART GALLERY— 
March—Paintings, ‘‘Society of Six.’ 
April—Paintings, Zubiaurre brothers, 
May—Macdonald Wright; Morgan Russell. 
June—Paintings,.Paul A. Schmitt, Vernon Jay 

Morse; eichings, Harry A. Schary; Walrich 


pottery. 
Pasadena, Cal. 


PASADENA ART INSTITUTE— 
| March—John Hubbard Rich; David Tausky, J. 
Stephen Ward. 
April—Louise Hovey Sharp, Franz Bischoff, 
Evelyna Nann Miller, Adam Emory Albright, 
Marie Kendall. 
May—Joseph Birren, John 
Christopher Smith. 
GRACE NICHOLSON’S GALLERIES— 
_ March—Zarh Pritchard; Chinese and Persian 
art; G. W. Bentley collections of etchings. 
April 15-30—Goodspeed collection, old maps. 
ay—tTibetan collection; Chinese fan paintings, 


San Diego, Cal. 


FINE ARTS GALLERY— 
To March 31—Loan exhibition of American 
paintings; old masters; Spanish and American 
etchirgs, 


C. H. Benjamin, 


Publications 


Creative Expression 


| Through Art 


A Symposium 
on the new art instruction, by 
leading exponents in progressive 


| 

| 
schools. 

x # 

| Illustrated with one hundred re- 
productions of children’s original 
creations, fifty in color, fifty in 
black and white. 


bound in boards. 
eK * 


Attractively 


One dollar and a half per copy 


Progressive Education Assoc. 
I0 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 


“Columbus, Westward, Ho!” 


A new, fascinating play for young people, 
by Alice Merrill Horne, art coinnoisseur and 
'Maker of beautiful books. Quaint costumes 


from the Columbian period appear in nine 


illustrations in colors by Florence Ware. 
\ Price, $2, postpaid. 


Alice Merrill Horne Gallery 


| 868 Second Ave. Salt Lake City, Utah 
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April—Near Eastern art, Gordon Craig. 

May—Henrietta Shore; children’s exhibit. 

June 1o-Aug. 31—Second annual Southern Cali- 
fornia show; Diego Rivera. 


San Francisco, Cal. 
CALIFORNIA PALACE, LEGION OF HONOR 
March—Persian exhibition. 
April—Paintings, Eugen Neuhaus. 
PAUL ELDER & CO.— 
March 14-26—Photographs, Arnold Genthe. 
March 29-April g9—Etchings, George Elbert 
Burr. 
GALERIE BEAUX ARTS— 
To March 21—Paintings, Samuel Sutter. 
March 24-April 7—Helen Forbes. 
MODERN GALLERY— 
March—Paintings, Forrest Brissey. 
GUMP GALLERIES— 
March 14-26—Paintings, Zubiaurre brothers. 
HOTEL CLAREMONT GALLERY— 
March—Laura Adams Armer, Roberta Balfour. 
VICKERY, ATKINS & TORREY— 
To March 20—New etchings of California, by 
Cadwallader Washburne. 
April 11-23—Etchings, Emil Fuchs, 


Denver, Col. 


DENVER ART MUSEUM— 
March—Archipenko sculpture; Japanese prints; 
coinage, , 


KENDRICK-BELLAMY GALLERIES— 
To March 19—Paintings, Joseph Birren, 
Hartford, Conn. 


WADSWORTH ATHENEUM— 
March—Mayang figures, Javanese batiks, 
CURTIS H. MOYER— 
April 9-24—Pastel drawings of the Alhambra by 
Louis Orr, 


Washington, D. C. 


U. S. NATIONAL MUSEUM— 
Feb. 28-March 26—Drypoints and lithographs, 


NEWHOUSE 


THE GREAT CALENDAR OF AMERICAN EXHIBITIONS 


Chauncey F. Ryder. Ss 
March 38 April 23—Etchings, Lee Sturgis. 
April 25-May 21—Lithographs, Bolton Brown. 

GORDON DUNTHORNE— ; x 
March—Overmantels. Cory Kilert; etchings, 

Wm. Walcot Malcolm Osborne; water colors, 

Childe Hassam. ; 
April—Etchings and lithograhs, Joseph Pennell; 

water colors, Paul Gustin. 

May—Etchings, water colors, Alfred Hutty. 
VEERHOFF GALLERIES— P 
March 21-April 2—Etchings and water colors 0 
birds, Charles E Heil. 


Jacksonville, Fla. 


FINE ARTS’ SOCIETY— 
April 1-8—Exhibition, Southern 
League. 


States Art 


Gainesville, Fla. 


ASSOCIATION OF FINE_ARTS— 
March, 13-28—Exhibit, Southern States 
League. 


Art 


Orlando, Fla. 

ORLANDO ART ASSOCIATION— 
March—FExhibit, Southern States Art League. 
Savannah, Ga. 

TELFAIR ACADEMY, ARTS AND SCIENCES 
March 1-21—Paintings by five artists (A. F. 


of A.). 
April—Savannah Art Club. 


Emporia, Kan. 


KANSAS STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE— 
April 10-30—Canadian art (A. F. of JN 


Chicago, Ill. 


ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO— ., 
March 15-April 17—Exhibition, auspices Arts 
Club of Chicago; 150 paintings from Eu- 
ropean section Carnegie International; paint- 


GALLERIES 


484 North Kingshighway Boulevard 
SAINT LOUIS 


Distinguished Paintings and 


Works of Art 


AMERICAN 


a and FOREIGN 


Continued Display and 
Special Exhibitions 


GALLERIES 


262 Auditorium Hotel, CHICAGO 


772 Statler Hotel, DETROIT 


2614 West 7th St. LOS ANGELES 


JOHN 


LEVY 


GALLERIES 


| NEW YORK 
559 Fifth Avenue 


Paintings 


PARIS 
28 Place Vendome 
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ings, Giovanni Romagnoli; New Mexico 
Painters; sculpture, Paul Manship. 

April 28-May 30—Arts Club of Chicago; Chi- 
cago Camera Club; 7th international water 
color exhibition; George H. Macrum. 

June 7-21—Work of School of the Art Insti- 
tute. 

June 25-Aug. 31—Chicago Architectural Exhi- 
bition League. 

July 15-Sept. 15—Exhibitions, H. Leon Roecker, 
Frederick Tellander, J. Jeffrey Grant, E. T 
Grigware. 

ARTS CLUB OF CHICAGO— 

March 4-16—“‘50 Prints of the Year.” 

March 15-April 17—Walt Kuhn. 

April 28-May 30—Redon. 

CHICAGO GALLERIES ASSOCIATION— 

March 15-April z—Charles Dahlgreen, Frank 
V. Dudley; Thomas Hall water colors. 

April 5-23—Modern Art, Josephine Reichmann, 
Agnes Potter Van Ryn, Laura Van Pappel- 
endam. 

May 1-June 1—Semi-annual exhibition by art- 
ist members ($7,700 in awards). 

CHESTER H. JOHNSON GALLERIES— 

March—Paintings by Salcia Bahne; sculpture 
by Chana Orloff. 

April—French exhibition, including Degas, Mo- 
net, Renoir, Morisot, Redon. 

HAMILTON PARK CLUB HOUSE— 

March—Exhibition, Chicago Society of Artists. 


Decatur, II]. 


DECATUR ART INSTITUTE— 
March—Women Painters and Sculptors Soc. 
April—Group from Newhouse Galleries. 


Springfield, Ill. 


SPRINGFIELD ART ASSOCIATION— 
March—Stained glass by Charles Connick. 
April—Adams, Garber, Higgins, Scudder. 


Fort Wayne, Ind. 


FORT WAYNE MUSEUM— 
March—Water colors, Ohio artists, 
April—Paintings by Richmond, Ind., artists. 
May—Adams_ Garber, Higgins, Scudder. 
June—Fort Wayne Art School exhibit. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


JOHN HERRON ART INSTITUTE— 
March—Indiana Artists and Craftsmen; “Tifty 
Prints of the Year.” 
Apr.—Ritschel; Bohm; French drawings, litho’s. 
(HE FLIP BER  €O}— 
March 21-31—Exhibition of etchings. 
PETTIS GALLERY— 
March 14-26—Francis Brown. 
March 28-April 9—Margaret Lay. 
April 11-23—Bertha Baxter. 
FINE ARTS STUDIO— 
March 14-26—Hoosier Women in 
Hoosier Women’s Book Fair. 


Art and 


Dubuque, Ia. 


DUBUQUE ART ASSOCIATION— 
To April 4—Canadian art (A. F. of A.). 


Wichita, Kan. 


WICHITA ART ASSOCIATION— 
March—Print Makers Society of Cal. 
April—Cornelius and Jessie Arms Botke. 


New Orleans, La. 


ISAAC DELGADO MUSEUM— 

March—z6th ann’l show, Art Ass’n of N. O. 

May—FExhibition, Southern States Art League. 
ARTS AND CRAFTS CLUB— 

March 6-26—Etchings, Kissel. 

March 27-April 16—The Zorachs. 

April 17-May 7—Maurice Braun. 

May -8-28—Exhibition, Benjamin prize. 

May 29-June 18—Exhibition by members. 


Portland, Me. 


SWEAT MEMORIAL MUSEUM— 
March—Annual Photographic Salon. 
April—Annual exhibition, oils, water 


pastels. 
Baltimore, Md. 


BALTIMORE MUSEUM OF ART— 
March 8-April 3—Paintings, Ernest I, Blumen- 
schein, 
April 5-May 1—Modern American paintings 
from Duncan Phillips Collection. 
April 16-May 12—Fifty prints of the year. 
May 3-29—Bellows memorial exhibition. 
May 14-June 5—Fifty books and Printing for 
Commerce, 
MARYLAND INSTITUTE— 
March 15-30—Saul Raskin. 
WALTERS ART GALLERIES— 
To April 30—New accessions and permanent 
collections, 
PURNELL ART GALLERIES— 
March-April—Contemporary etchings, 
May 11-18—Old English silver and Sheffield. 


Amherst, Mass. 


AMHERST COLLEGE— 
April 15-30—Contemporary 
CASE ot PAY): 


colors, 


American artists 
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Boston, Mass. 


MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS— 
March r1-20—Society of Arts and Crafts. 
Apr. 6-19—Paintings, Copley Society. 
BOSTON ART CLUB— = 
March 24-April 9—Sculpture in competition for 
“The Pioneer Woman.” 


SOCIETY OF ARTS AND CRAFTS— 

March 30-April 313—Wax miniatures, 
Burke; collection old waxes. 

CASSON GALLERIES— 

March 7-21—Old English masters; water colors, 
A. H. Knighton Hammond. 

March 21-April 2—Stanley Woodward, Chaun- 
cey F. Ryder, Hobart Nichols. 

April 2-16—Etchings, H. E. Tuttle; paintings, 
Isabelle Tuttle. 

GUILD OF BOSTON ARTISTS— 

March 21-April 2—Paintings, Gertrude Fiske. 

April 4-16—Paintings, Charles Hopkinson. 

April 18-30—Paintings, Ernest L. Major. 

DOLL & RICHARDS— 

March 9-22—Water colors, Charles Hovey Pep- 
per; 7-20, etchings, Anders Zorn; 16-29, por- 
traits, Leonebel Jacobs. 

March 23-April s—Water colors, Dodge Mack- 
night; April 1-12, water colors, Ruel Cromp- 
ton Tuttle; 1-15, etchings, Fred’k G. Hall; 
6-19, water colors, Martha Silsbee. 

VOSE GALLERIES— 

March 14-26—Rene Menard 


Hingham Centre, Mass. 


THE PRINT CORNER— 
March—Etchings and wood blocks. 


Springfield, Mass. 


CITY LIBRARY— 
March 12-27—Kighth annual members’ 
tion, Springfield Art League. 
JAMES G. GILL GALLERIES— 
Feb.-March—Selected paintings. 


Wellesley College, Mass. 


FARNSWORTH MUSEUM— 
March—Etchings by Lucy Dodd Ramberg. 


Worcester, Mass. 


WORCESTER ART MUSEUM— 
March 6-27—Sculpture by Aristide Maillol; 
drawings and lithographs by modern French 


artists, 
Detroit, Mich. 


DETROIT INSTITUTE OF ARTS— 
Apr. 13-May 30—Annual American art. 
JOHN HANNA GALLERY— 
May 6-31—Henry R. Poore. 
March 19-31—Etchings, old and modern mas- 
ters. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 


GRAND RAPIDS ART GALLERY— 

March—New York Society of Painters; 100 
etchings by 25 artists. 

April—Henry JL. Poore; 
tures; engravings; 
Frances Mundy. 

May—Selected pictures from Hoosier Salon; 
Grand Rapids Arts Club. 

June—Norman Chamberlain; Ts 708 
Griffith. 


Ruth 


exhibi- 


small bronze sculp- 
wax miniatures by Ethel 


etchings, 


Muskegon, Mich. 


HACKLEY GALLERY OF FINE ARTS— 
March—Paintings from Chicago Art Institute’s 
annual American show. 
April—Paintings, Henry S. Eddy; Indian and 
Paisley shawls. 
May—Paintings, Tunis Ponsen; group of Amer- 
ican painters. 


Biloxi, Miss. 


GULF COAST ART ASSOCIATION— 
April 23-30—Exhibit, South. States Art League. 


Natchez, Miss. 


ART STUDY CLUB— 
April 1-15—Lesley Jackson water colors (A. F. 


of A.). 
Kansas City, Mo. 


ART INSTITUTE— 
March—Paintings, Albert Block, 
tern, Major Archibald Murray. 
April—Paintings from Chicago Art Institute’s 
annual sculpture, Wallace W. Rosenbauer. 
CONRAD HUG GALLERIES— 
March 15-30—John §. Ankeny. 
April 1-15—Joseph Fleck. 
FINDLAY ART GALLERIES— 
March 7-21—KEtchings, Frank Brangwyn, Whis- 
tler, McBey, Cameron, Rembrandt. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


CITY ART MUSEUM— 
March—Paintings by George Bellows. 
April—Students, St. Louis School of Fine Arts. 
May—Exhibition of Greek coins; drawing of 
theatrical work by Claude Braydon. 
May—Exhibition of coins, 
May and June—Cornelius and Jessie Arms Botke. 
ST. LOUIS ARTISTS’ GUILD— 
Feb. 1-15—Screens, panels, Roy MacNicol. 
Feb. 16-March 15—Wm. M. Chase exhibition. 


Karl Mat- 


NEWHOUSE GALLERIES— aa 
March 25-April 25—Wm. M. Chase exhibiti 


SHORTRIDGE GALLERY— 
March 15-31—Paintings, Henry R. Poore. 


Lincoln, Neb. 


UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA GALLERY— 

March 18-April 1—Paintings from Metropolitan 
Museum. i 

April—Norwegian paintings, W. H. Singer. 


Omaha, Neb. 


ART INSTITUTE OF OMAHA— 
March—Albert Gos; Ethel Mundy. 


Newark, N. J. 


NEWARK MUSEUM— 
March—l,oan exhibit, The Contemporary. 
April—Modern American paintings and sculp- 
ture. 
June—J. Ackerman Coles bequest. 5 | 


Brooklyn, N. Y. © : 


BROOKLYN MUSEUM— ‘ 
March—Exhibition, wood block prints. | 

BKN. SOCIETY MINIATURES PAINTERS— 
March—Annual exhibition, Hotel Bossert. | 

PRATT INSTITUTE— . 
March 3-24—Fifty Books of the Year.” 
March 30-April 27—Bkn. Society of Artists. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


ALBRIGHT ART GALLERY— | 
March—International Exhibition of Modern 
Art, assembled by Societe Anonyme. _ { 
April 24-June 19—Selected American paintings. 


Elmira, N. Y. 


ARNOT ART GALLERY— 
AEN OT ee work from Chester 
Summer School. Fes 
April—Water color exhibition. 


New Rochelle, N. Y. 


BLIC LIBRARY— 
EE eee 20—Exhibition of Modern Art. 


New York, N. Y. 


ICAN FINE ARTS BUILDING—,.|. 
aes 25-April 18—102nd_ annual exhibition, 
National Academy of Design. 
TROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART— a 
Moor and March—Russian brocades; embroi' 
dered waistcoats; prints (Peter Bruegel, 
Mary Cassatt, 18th C. French portraits and 
ornament by Pillement and 19th C. English! 
color prints); Carnarvon collection of Egyp: 
tian art. : | 
March 1s-Apr. 24—American miniatures. 
‘April--Amenean portrait prints by James Barton 
Longacre and his conetmporaries; guns, at 
ranged historically. 
THE ART CENTER— 
March 1-24—Paintings, George A. Traver. 
April 1-15—Competitive cover designs 
House Beautiful. nba 
April 18-30—Textiles, Art Alliance. 
April 24-30—New York Sketch Club; 
of Bookworkers, : ag a 
May—Annual Exhibition of Advertising Art. 
June—International Salon of Photography; 
painting and sculpture, Art Alliance mem 
bers. | 
MUNICIPAL ART GALLERY— a | 
March 6-25—Students’ poster contest exhibition,| 
March 22-April 12—Paintings interpreting the! 
emotions, Victor de Kubinyi. é a 
April 25-May 16—Interior decoration designs. 
May 16-June 16—Originals, magazine illustra: 
tions. 
SOCIETY OF INDEPENDENT ARTISTS— . 
March rr-April 3—r11th annual exhibition, Wal! 
dorf-Astoria Hotel. + || 
CORONA MUNDI— P j i | 
April—International Exhibition, including Sov: 
iet art. cat 
April 1-May 1—Drawings by Old Masters. | 
NATIONAL ASS’N OF WOMEN PAINTERS 
AND SCULPTORS (17 E. 62nd St.) 4 
March 27-April 11:—Margaret Law. 
April 18-May 3—Mrs. George B. Torrey. 
SALMAGUNDI CLUB— 
March 12-30—Annual water color show. | : 
May 8-Oct. 15—Annual summer exhibition. E | 
MACBETH GALLERIES— : 
March 1s-28—Paintings, Malcolm Parcell; 
tels, Karl Schmidt. ; fi 
March 29-April 11—Thirty-fifth Anniersa: 
Exhibition, Retrospective and Prospective. 


EHRICH GALLERIES— 
March 2-19—Silk murals, Lydia Bush-Brown. 
DUDENSING GALLERIES— 
March 7-26—Glazed terra-cotta, 
paintings, E. B. Ulreich. : : 
March 28-April 16—Thelma Cudlipp Grosvent 
April 18-May 7—Paintings, Zubiaurre brothe! 
M. KNOEDLER & CO.— : 
March 8-26—Etchings, Frank W. Benson. 
March 2-April 23—Landscape etchings. 
REINHARDT GALLERIES— 
To Marchr r9—Models of 
Woman.” 
April—Old and Modern Masters. 


Springs 


for 


Guild 


Carl Walte 


“The 


‘LIE GALLERIES— 

farch 15-30—Portraits, Jere Raymond Wick- 
wire; sculpture, Clara Lathrop Strong. 
ILDENSTEIN GALLERIES— 


March—Edward Kann collection of old minia- 


- tures; paintings, C. K. Chatterton. 

1UL ROSENBERG & CO.— 

fo April 15—French masters of the roth cen- 
tury. 

{1BCOCK GALLERIES— 


March +4-26—Paintings, Benjamin Cratz; Rus- 


sell Cheney. 
April 9-23—Paintings, Robert Brackman. 
“ERNER GALLERIES— 
March 21-April 2—Paintings, 
portraits, Simka Simkovitch. 
April 4-16—Basque paintings, Paul Bartlett. 
WIS & SIMMONS— 
March 19-April 3—Palestine 
seph Tepper. 
@ISTS GALLERY— 
To April 2—Paintings by Ernest Thurn. 
RAUSHAAR GALLERIES— 
To March 26—Gifford Beal. 
SNNEDY & CO.— 
March—Primitive and Renaissance 
paintings, John P. Benson. 
April—Water colors of birds, G. D. Lodge. 
?2EDERICK KEPPEL & CO.— 
March—Etchings by J. Alden Weir. 
ILT GALLERY— 
To March r9—Paintings, Jean Jacques Pfister; 
sculpture, Lindsey Morris Sterling. 
[To April 1—Nell Jones, Eugene Jones. 
April 4-16—Pen Women. 


@DEN STUDIOS— 

March—Needle & Bobbin Club. 

April-June—N. Chapter, American Society 
of Landscape Architects. 

2?AND CENTRAL GALLERIES— 

March 11-26—Sculpture, R. Tait McKenzie. 

March 5-26—International exhibition. 

TIMATE GALLERY (Anderson’s)— 

March 7-April 7—Sculptures, Gaston Lachaise. 

{RLOW GALLERIES— 

March—Etchings, F. L. Briggs. 

1E NEW GALLERY— 

March 14-30—Paintings by Sydney Laufman. 

-UMMER GALLERY— 

March 15-April 9—Eugene Zak. 

April 12-May 7—Paintings, Kikoine. 

PRARGIL GALLERY— 

March 14-28—Randall 
mauure. 

April—Karl Anderson; Irwin Hofman; new 
garden sculpture. 

IE GALLERY OF P. JACKSON HIGGS— 

feb.-March—Italian and Flemish primitives; 
Dutch and English portraits and landscapes; 
Chinese and Mohammedan art. 

EYHE GALLERY— 

March 7-26—Water colors, Rockwell Kent. 

March 28-April 9—Paintings, Vincent Canade. 

April 11-23—Water colors, Jarmel. 

IWARD YOUNG GALLERIES— 

March—American and Foreign Masters. 

THUR ACKERMAN & SON— 

March 25-April 30—Portraits, Charles 

- Williams. 

CIETY OF ARTS AND CRAFTS— 

April 16-30—Weavers’ Guild. 

May 16-30—Needleworkers’ Guild. 


Rochester, N. Y. 


IMORIAL ART GALLERY— 
March—Kathleen McEnery, Arnold  Ronnel- 
beck, Boutet de Monvel; cuptic tapestries and 
‘Egyptian textiles; drawings by old masters; 
etching exhibition. 

I(ORGE H. BRODHEAD GALLERIES— 

To March 31—Paintings, Virginia Smith. 

April 1-15—Etchings, Frank W. Benson 


; Syracuse, N. Y. 
RACUSE MUSEUM— 


March—Intern’l water color exhibition. 
April—Canadian painters, 60 canvases. 
lay—Paintings by Emma Ciardi. 
a Garber, Higgins, Scudder. 


RI HCALEING 1X 


PIC4 PUBLIC LIBRARY— 
_" 3-25—American pottery (A. I’. of A.). 


Akron, O. 
RON ART INSTITUTE— 


farch—Paintings, Delaware’ River 
etchings, Dayton Society of Artists. 
Beer payton Soc. of Artists; Del. River Ar- 
‘ists. 

1—Ohio Water Color Society. 
—Exhibition, Akron artists and craftsmen. 
e—Paintings by Cleveland Artists. 


Cincinnati, O. 


CINNATI ART MUSEUM— 

h—Work of Ohio-born women. 
—Thirty-fourth Annual Exhibition. 
CLOSSON, JR., CO. GALLERIES— 
1 4-9—Paintings, Lucile Van Slyck. 
2-14—Cincinnati Camera Club. 

EL GALLERIES— 

t 14-26—Cincinnati Art Club. 


Clarke—Drouet; 


paintings by Jo- 


masters; 


Davey; garden sculp- 


Sneed 


Artists; 


Cleveland, O. 


CLEVELAND MUSEUM— 
May—Ninth annual exhibition of work by 
Cleveland artists and craftsmen. 
June—Contemporary American paintings. 


Columbus, O. 


COLUMBUS GALLERY OF FINE ARTS— 

March—Paintings from the Sesqui-Centennial; 
exhibit. Cleveland School of Art. 

April—Theatre art, masks and textiles by Eth- 
ical Culture School, New York; Chester 
Springs Summer School cf Art; block printed 
textiles, Elizabeth W. Shannon. 

May—Pastel Portraits, Harry J. Westerman; 
Berkshire Summer School of Art; school ex- 


hibits. 
Dayton, O. 


DAYTON ART INSTITUTE— 

Mar. 15-Apr. 4—C. and J. A. Botke, paintings. 

March 16-April 6—Institute Teachers Exhibit. 

Apr. 6-24—Swiss pictures, Albert Goss. 

April 8-29—Illuminated MSS. and old maps loan- 
ed by Dr. Fred. B. Artz. 

April 26-May 2z0—Paintings, Ernest L. Blumen: 
schein, 

May 21-25—Saturday School exhibit. 

May 27-June 5—Students’ exhibit. 

June 7-28—N. Y. Society of Painters. 


Toledo, O. 


TOLEDO MUSEUM OF ART— 
March—Canadian artists. 
April—Ninth annual Toledo exhibition. 
June-Aug.—15th an. exhibit, American paintings. 
MOHR GALLERIES— 
March 21-April 1—Etching exhibition. 
April 1-15—The Athena Club; etchings by 
Carolyn Armington. 
April 15-30—Sidney Laufman. 


Youngstown, O. 


BUTLER ART INSTITUTE— 
March—Daniel Garber, Wayman Adams, Victor 
Higgins; Greek and Roman bronzes. 
April—Ohio-born women artists. 
May—Samplers shown by Youngstown Federa- 
tion of Womens Clubs. 


Portland, Ore. 


PORTLAND ART ASSOCIATION— 
March—Elinor Merrill collection of textiles. 
April—Color prints of paintings by Manet, De- 

gas, Cezanne, Van Gogh, Gaugin. 
May—Art from Portland schools. 
June—‘Art for Children.” 


Erie, Pa. 


ART CLUB OF ERIE— 
March—Exhibition, Erie Artists. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


PHILADELPHIA ART ALLIANCE— 
March 9-28—Group of American illustrators. 
March 21-28—Beethoven mementoes, 
March 29-April 17—‘‘Art in Advertising.”’ 
April 19-May 8—Exhibition by Philadelphia 
branch of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects and the T-Square Club; annual exhibi- 
tion of sculpture. 
May 10-June 1—Philadelphia Water Color 
Club; prints used as book ilustfations. 
THE PRINT CLUB— 
March 14-26—Etchings by Edouard Leon. 
April 18-30—Block prints, E. H. Suydam. 
May 2-21—Fourth Annual Exhibition of Living 
American Etchers. 
ART CLUB OF PHILADELPHIA— 
March 4-25—Burt Vaughn Flannery, 
Riggs and associates. 
April—Exhibition by painter members. 
PLASTIC CLUB— 
March 9-23—Thirtieth annual exhibition. 
April—Annual water color exhibition. 


PHILADELPHIA SKETCH CLUB— 
To March 19—Illustrations, Henry Pitz. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE— 

March 19-April 17—Annual photographic salon 
of the Photographic Section of the Pittsburgh 
Academy of Science and Art. 

J. J. GILLESPIE CO.— 
March 7-19—Frank Vining Smith. 
April 11-23—Portraits, Howard Hildebrandt. 


Providence, R .I. 


R. I. SCHOOL OF DESIGN— 
March—American costume silks (A. F. of A.). 


PROVIDENCE ART CLUB— 
March 22-April 1to—48th annual exhibition. 
April 12-24—Nancy C. Jones, 
April 26-May 8—Edward W. Dubugue. 


Charleston, S. C. 
GIBBES MEMORIAL GALLERY— 


Robert 


Apr. 7-May 1—Seventh annual _ exhibition, 
Southern States Art League. 
CHARLESTON MUSEUM— On 
April 8-May 1—Fourth annual _ exhibition, 


Charleston Etchers’ Club. 


Spartanburg, S. C. 


SPARTANBURG ART CLUB— g) 
April 30-May 13—‘‘May Festival’’ exhibition. 
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Chattanooga, Tenn. 


CHATTANOOGA ART ASSOCIATION— 
March—Illustrations. 
April—Loan exhibition. 


Memphis, Tenn. 


BROOKS MEMORIAL ART GALLERY— 
March—Max Bohm. 
April—George Bellows Memorial. 
June—New York Society of Women Painters. 
July and August—Taos Society of Artists. 
May—Wnm. Ritschel; “too Etchings;” 4th an- 
nual flower and garden exhibition. 


Nashville, Tenn. 


NASHVILLE ART MUSEUM— 
March—California artists. 
April 1-18—Texas and Miss. artists. 
April 23-30—Graphic arts exhibition. 
May 1-15—Annual, Tennessee artists. 


Dallas, Tex. 


HIGHLAND PARK GALLERY— 
March 12-April 1—Ralph Rountree. 


Fort Worth, Tex. 


FORT WORTH MUSEUM OF ART— 
May 5-June 5—17th annual, Texas Artists. 


Houston, Tex. 


MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS— 
March—Theodore J. Morgan; Boyer Gonzales. 
April—Matisse drawings and etchings; Victor 
Charreton; Houston artists. 
HERZOG GALLERIES— 
March—Paintings, Marie A. Hull, William P. 
Silva; etchings, Elizabeth Keefer. 


Ogden, Utah. 


FINE ARTS GALLERY— 
March—Group_ exhibition, 36 
Packer, sculpture. 
April—Lee Greene Richards; 
May—Geneva Savage Keith. 


Provo, Utah 


BRIGHAM YOUNG UNIVERSITY— 
March—Provo Artists’ League. 


Salt Lake City, Utah. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE GALLERY— 
March—Etchings, Utah artists. 
April—Mary ‘Teasdel, Florence Ware, Mirian 
May—Lee Greene Richards, etchings and mon- 
Brooks Jenkins, 
otypes. 
MERRILL HORNE GALLERY— 
March—Hal Burrows, Mahonri Young, Waldo 
Midgley. 
April—Lawrence Squires, Mary Teasdel, Flor- 


ence Ware, 
May—Bessie Bancroft, Birde Reeder. 


Whol SIDE GALLERY— 
March—Paintings, Lee Greene Richards. 


artists; Alma 


water colors. 


Springville, Utah 


April—Spiingville National Exhibition. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


MILWAUKEE ART INSTITUTE— 
March—Birger Sandzen; Henry §S. Eddy. 
April—Annual exhibition, Wisconsin art. 
May—Maillol, sculpture and drawings. 


MILWAUKEE JOURNAL GALLERY— 
March—Portraits by Merton Grenhagen. 
May—Landscapes, Frank V. Dudley. 


Mr. Huntington’s Gift 


Mr. Henry E. Huntington, whose great 
library of English and American literature 
and his equally famous art collection, which 
includes “The Blue Boy,” are at San Mar- 
ino, near Los Angeles, celebrated his sev- 
enty-seventh birthday by announcing further 
details of his plan to transfer these to the 
public. He first made known his intention in 
1922. Last year he was seriously ill. 

The 200-acre estate, the library and art 
gallery have been transferred to a board of 
trustees, which, however, will not begin to 
administer the property until Mr. Hunting- 
ton’s death. 

It now becomes known that there will be 
a research laboratory for the study of 
Anglo-Saxon civilization, under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Max Ferrand, formerly pro- 
fessor of history at Yale, which will make 
use of the rare and priceless collection of 
manuscripts and books, which are conserva- 
tively valued at $10,000,000. 
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Pascal M. Gatterdam 
FINE PAINTINGS 


6 East 397TH St., New York 


GORDON DUNTHORNE 


1205 CONNECTICUT AVENUE 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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Mohr Art Galleries 


PAINTINGS 
ETCHINGS, REPRODUCTIONS 
WORKS OF ART 


915 Madison Ave. Toledo, O. 


OIL PAINTINGS 


On sale, a very fine collection of decora- 
tive oil paintings for Hotels, Apartment 
Houses, Theatres, also for private col- 
lectors. Will sell at reasonable prices. 


CALO ART GALLERIES 
128 W. goth St., New York 


Tel. Bryant 6739. Bet. Bway and 6th Ave. 


Epstein’s Raphael 


Portrait of Emilia Pia de Montefeltro, by 
Raphael. 


At a reported cost of $250,000, Jacob 
Epstein, president of the American Whole- 
sale Corporation, of Baltimore, has acquired 
from the Kleinberger Galleries of New 
York a Raphael portrait of a woman, 
Emilia Pia de Montefeltro, measuring 17 
by 12 inches. Only two months ago readers 
of THe Art Dicest will remember that 
Mr. Epstein acquired, from the Knoedler 
Galleries, Van Dyck’s “Rinaldo and 
Armida” from the Duke of Newcastle’s 
collection for a price said to be $200,000. 

The Raphael, like the Van Dyck, will be 
lent to the Baltimore Museum of Art. It 
is the third portrait by the master to come 
to America, the others being in the collec- 
tion of Andrew W. Mellon, secretary of 
the treasury, and in the collection which the 
late John G. Johnson bequeathed to the city 
of Philadelphia. 

The portrait, which is on a panel, was 
painted, according to the expert, Bernard 
Berenson, about 1504, when Raphael, still a 
young man, but already famous, returned to 
the court of Urbino to paint the portraits 
of the Duke and Duchess, now in the Pitti 
Palace in Florence. Emilia Pia de Monte- 
feltro was the widow of the Duke’s brother. 

“As a work of art, apart from any ques- 
tion of authorship,’ wrote Mr. Berenson, 
“this portrait is as simple, as direct and as 
convincing as any masterpiece by Antonello 
da Messina or Piero della Francesca, two 
of the greatest names in Renaissance art. 
The design offers an admirable instance of 
simplification, without smoothing away or 
flattering the objective appearance of the 
person represented.” 

Mr. Epstein came to America as an emi- 
grant boy and amassed a fortune in the dry- 
goods business. He seems to be bent on 
doing for Baltimore what the late Benjamin 
Altman did for New York. 


Zuloaga Donates a Painting 
The Cuban painter, Valderrama, has re- 
ceived a canvas by Zuloaga, entitled, “Lady 
with Fan,” which the Spanish artist do- 
nated to ‘Cuba with the request that it be 
sold at auction and the proceeds used for 
the victims of the cyclone. 
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“On the Delaware,’ by Daniel Garber. 


Les Humoristes 


‘Critics who went to this year’s Salon des 
umoristes, which opened at the Galerie 
1 Boétie, in Paris, on March 6 and con- 
ues until May 1, seemed in several cases 
{find it either poor art or poor humor— 
) both. For instance, on the one hand, 
_M,, in Le Petit Bleu, declares: “Except 
fr certain rare ironic humorists such as 
an Jacques Rousseau, Weiluc, Henriot 
Caricaturists like Bib or Barrére, there 


- Forain,” President of the Salon des 
‘umoristes, by his colleague, Sem. 


First Altman prize, 
National Academy of Design. 
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are only designers or agreeable painters, of 
whom some have talent, like Milliere, Fa- 
biano, Gerbault, Leandre and others. But 
their graceful composition have only the 
most distant connection with humor.” 

On the other hand, M. Louis Léon-Mar- 
tin, in Paris-Soir, says: “It must be con- 
fessed that the humorists, for the most part, 
design poorly. Seventy-five per cent. of the 
exhibitors content themselves with the kind 
of work that one calls ‘well done’ or more 
truly badly done—mediocre. As for the 
wit, it is generally replaced by broad jokes 
laboriously done.” When he notes that one 
artist—Roubille—“who is a good draughts- 
man, persists in doing mediocre painting,” 
M. Léon-Martin mentions a point referred 
to by several others about various artists, 
Willette for one. 

A different angle is taken by M. G. Paw- 
lowski, in Le Journal: “The humorist- 
draughtsmen . . . are journalists of the 
brush rather than humorists. Almost ail 
work with our great daily papers or our 
illstrated reviews, and it is that continuous 
contact with the public and with the news 
of the day that gives them that intense life 
and that originality which clearly charac- 
terizes their Salon and explains their suc- 
cess.” 

So, too, with an added idea, says M. 
André Warnod, in Comoedia: “The domi- 
nant character of this year’s Salon seems tea 
us to be the desire to give living images of 
our time. That is an excellent aim and very 
happily attained. One thing surprises us. 
We have often referred to the openings 
which humoristic art might find in decora- 


[Continued on page 9] 
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Hornets Light on the National Academy’s Olive Branch 


by John E. Costigan. Thomas B. 


Perhaps the most important event in 
American art in the last quarter century 
is the present “Spring Exhibition” of the 
National Academy of Design—its 102nd 
annual exhibition. The event is important 
not because of the Center Gallery full of 
the works of Modernists, but because of 
the fact that the Modernists were invited 
and because of the terrible stir wrought 
in the art world by the invitation. 

A recounting of a bit of American art 
history is necessary to a statement of the 
situation. Once before there was a revo- 
lution which resulted in the capitulation 
of the National Academy to new influences. 
Back in the latter part of the last century 
the Academy’s spirit of exclusiveness 
caused the formation of the Society of 
American Artists. This new body held ri- 
val exhibitions for a number of years, and 
finally its members acquired so much stand- 
ing that, as was inevitable, the National 
Academy in 1906 simply opened wide the 


Albert T. Stewart. 


“Silver King,’ by 
Speyer Memorial prize, National Academy. 


I 
Go 


Z The Art Lgest—Ist Apri, 
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“Winter,” 


by Antonio Martino. ‘ 
National Academy of Design. 


door and the two, already grown so alike, 
joined hands and fortunes. 

For a generation now the so-called mod- 
erns, or independents, have been building 
up reputations and creating followers, so 
that many of them have attained the rank 
of leadership in contemporary art. 
Dealers are pushing their work and _ pri- 
vate collectors are buying it and proclaim- 
ing it to be the representative art of the 
present day. And the dividing line between 
modernism and the “standards” of the 
Academy has become almost imperceptible. 

Perhaps the time is here for another 
amalgamation, and perhaps that would 
have been the fruit of the Academy’s ges- 
ture this year, were it not for the fact 
that, owing to conditions of organization, 
there was nothing to amalgamate on an 
equal footing. There were the rebels, of 
course, but many of them objected to being 
“invited in.” There was no strongly or- 
ganized body with which the Academy 
could amalgamate, as it did with the So- 
ciety of American Artists, each side there- 
by “saving its face.” 

There is the Society of Independent Art- 
ists, it is true, but that organization has 
nothing to do with Moderism or academi- 
cism, but is simply a machine whereby. the 
unrecognized artist can, by paying a small 
fee, show his works, no matter how good 


Boys,’ by 
Third Hallgarten prize, National Academy. 


“Toaquin’s Jerry Farnsworth. 


1927 


First 


Hallgarten prize, 


or how bad they are. The Society is 
managed by a group of men who are op- 
posed to the academy idea, no matter 
whether it is an “academic” academy or a 
modernist academy. The Society of Inde- 
pendent Artists never will be amalgamated 
with any other body, and it will probably 
outlive a dozen amalgamations. It treads 
on nobody’s corns. 

But it seems to be inevitable that acade- 
mies will exist; that they will grow ex- 
clusive; that rival bodies cherishing ideals 
that permit them more nearly to express 
contemporary life will arise; that these ri- 
val bodies will grow powerful; that they 
will amalgamate with their predecessors; 
and that then—the whole process will be- 
gin over again. The whole history of art 
is precisely this process. 

It may be that the National Academy’s 
gesture to the Modernists was not chrono- 
ologically immature; but evidently it was 
immature from the standpoint of organi- 
zation. 

If that is the case, the trouble seems now 
about to be remedied. Because, out of the 
resentment of many of the Modernists at 
this effort to “take them in,” an organized 
opposition to the National Academy is tak- 


ing form. A meeting was held under the 
leadership of Rockwell Kent, under the 
battle cry, “Down with the Academy”! 


The venerable institution is accused of 
working politics in the museums, particu- 
larly in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
as a result of which these institutions are 
buying almost nothing but the work of 
Academy members. It is proposed to form 
an organization to combat this business and 
put an end to it. 

In all likelihood Mr. Kent and his con- 
freres will accomplish their purpose. They 
will have behind them some of the most 
powerful names in American art—names 
of men who have gained astonishing recog- 
nition outside of the National Academy. 
The new organization has not yet chosen 
a name. 

The stage for the battle is set. In fact, 
the battle is probably already half fought. 
How long it will take for amalgamation to 
be reached can only be hazarded. The only 
way to forfend it is for Mr. Kent and his 
colleagues to organize in such a way that 
they will have no semblance to an academy. 
But can they do that and maintain a 
fighting organization? Can they prevent 
art history from repeating itself? 


“Cherry Valley,’ by Edward W. Redfield. Saltus 
National Academy of Design. 


Medal, 


It may be that Mr. Kent and his fol 
lowers will confine their work to propa 
ganda, and will not form a close organiza 
tion. If this is done, the National Academ 
could counter by purging itself of “poll 
tics” and making academicians of score 
of Modernists, for ranks have a way o 
breaking. 

In an interview in the Times, Mr. Ken 
said it was the purpose of the new grou 
to “break the grip of the Academy on th 
Metropolitan Museum of Art.” : 

“The National Academy of Design has 
right to hold exhibitions how or where | 
pleases,” he said. “The more exhibition 
the better. But our protest is based on th 
fact that the academy has, through politic 
and management rather than by overpow 
ering artistic merit, obtained virtual con 
trol of the Metropolitan Museum of Ar 
as far as modern American art is concerne¢ 
The National Academy of Design has als 
succeeded, through political skill, in obtair 
ing a dominating position in the America 
Federation of Arts, the Government Fin 
Arts Commission and other agencies. | 
has also succeeded in impressing itself 9 
the public as the authoritative spokesma 
on American art. Civic art and archite: 
tural projects of all kinds are referred | 


e | 
“Brander Matthews,’ by Helen Turner, 
Isaac N. Maynard prize, National Academ 


i 


“Rockport in Winter,’ by W. 


e National Academy under the impression 
at it is a recognized and undisputed ar- 
ter in all questions concerning art. 
“The truth is that the National Academy 
is no such standing among artists today. 
is very much like a private club. It is 
| exclusive organization bent on maintain- 
¢ its unwarranted power and prestige, 
ther than bent on advancing artistic 
andards. They are too conservative and 
and for an innocuous, boiled-over ideal 
art. The President of the National 
cademy is an ex-officio member of the 
etropolitan board of trustees, and the two 
ganizations interlock in other ways, giv- 
z the academy an excessive voice in the 
‘airs of the museum. This is illustrated 
‘the fact that in the past five years only 
2 paintings of members of the academy 
ve been purchased for the Metropolitan 
rough the Hearn fund, the revenue from 
tich must be used to buy works of mod- 
a American artists. Twelve paintings 
ve been purchased through that fund in 
2 last five years, all the works of acade- 
cians. 
“The public generally accepts the theory 
it the National Academy of Design is 
2 last word in art in this country. The 
n of our organization is to educate the 
blic to the fact that the academy is in 
ulity a small private organization which 
Jally fails to measure up to its great pre- 


rse matters and have always attacked 
jury politics and prize awarding politics 
‘the National Academy as well as the 
ivities of the American Federation of 
ts, which has devoted years to spreading 
gh the country the second-rate works 
the academicians and which is avowedly 
agonistic to modern art, it seems to me 
the time has come when some one 
d stand up for the National Academy. 
ery critic with the slightest concep- 
f alive contemporary art has attacked 
National Academy. The attacks have 
l¢ on steadily for twenty-five years, gain- 


Lester Stevens. 
Altman prize, National Academy of Design. 
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ing strength every year until today the 
National Academy finds itself backed into 
a corner defending itself from enemies that 
surround it. 

“Tts control of the Metropolitan Museum 
purchasing committee is being shaken; the 
dealers who promote the works of its mem- 
bers are growing fewer every year; the 
best out-of-town museums will no longer 
consider its counsels. To be sure, in the 
outlying districts it still dominates the ex- 
hibition policies of museums and art asso- 
ciations, and the American Federation of 
Arts continues to send futile exhibitions of 
unrepresentative painting to miseducate the 
smaller centres of population. 

“The moderns are all the fashion today. 
Every smart person who wishes to be 
thought in the know chatters glibly against 
the National Academy and for the moderns. 
The fight has been so completely won that 
there is no opposition. It is at this point 
that I rise to defend the National Academy. 

“Tt is only when masquerading as a na- 
tional institution, or when working under- 
ground through the museums for the fi- 
nancial welfare of its own members, that 
the National Academy is injurious. ... . 


‘The academies, beginning with the old Paris 


Salon, have served as punching bags for 
independent artists for at least a hundred 
Vearsae iw The genuine artist has event- 
ually come out on top. The fight which 
he has waged was probably good for him. 
If our poor old friend, the National Acad- 
emy, is forced to abolish itself, the enemies 
of modern art will no longer exist. Mod- 
ern art, feeding on fruit alone, will become 
boneless.” 

With so many of the Modernists sweep- 
ing aside the National Academy’s olive 
branch, the Center Gallery at the big ex- 
hibition is not any too representative of 
the newer element in American art, but, 
according to all the critics, it is something 
worth while. Even Mr. Watson approves 
of it, although he hints that the National 
Academy itself is disappointed with its 
tameness, having expected that it would be 
“so desperately wild that the public would 
see at once how broadminded and represen- 
tative of all phases of contemporary Amer- 
ican art the academy has become and thus 
how deserving of a gift from the public 
of a few million dollars and a piece of 
Central Park for a palace of art to be 
controlled by the academy.” 
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“The Red Sail,’ by Douglas Parshall. Second Hallgarten 
prize, National Academy of Design. 


He lists as “among the artists who have 
contributed interesting pictures to the 
Center Gallery” A. F. Nevison, Leon Hartl, 
Charles Sheeler, Henry Schnakenberg, Nan 
Watson, Thomas Benton, Boardman Rob- 
inson, Bernard Karfiol, Maurice Sterne, 
Dorothy Varian, Julia Kelly, Arnold Blanch, 
Lucile Blanch, Charles Burchfield, Andrew 
Dasburgh, Randall Davey, Guy DuBois, 
Louis Eilshemius, Ernest Fiene, Karl Frie, 
Harry Hering, Lee Hersch, Earl Horter, 
Max Kuehne, A. F. Levinson, Gus Mager, 
Reginald Marsh, Henry Mattson, Jan Ma- 
tulka, Kenneth Miller, Waldo Peirce, Hol- 
mead Phillips, Raphael Soyer and Herman 
Trunk. 

Ralph Flint in the Christian Science 
Monitor makes this observation: “Walking 
from one section of the exhibition to the 
other is to enjoy the sharply contrasted dis- 
tinctions which make the history of art 
what it is, but the route is by no means a 
one-way thoroughfare. If the soft pleas- 
antries of the academicians look even softer 
and their pictorial banalties more banel be- 
side the broadsides of the modernists, on the 
other hand the idiosyncrasies of the mod- 
ernists and their frank indifferences to con- 
vention look much less justifiable in juxta- 
position with the established favorites. It 
all simmers down to the one obvious fact 
that art is really that priceless residue after 
both the absurdities and the platitudes are 
shorn away.” 

Helen Appleton Read in the Brooklyn 
Eagle observes that “the traditional and the 
moderns seem to get on very well together. 
No wracking mental readjustment is nec- 
essary upon passing from the academic gal- 
leries into the modern. And certainly the 
invited group gives a quality of zest to the 
exhibition which has been conspicuously ab- 
sent in recent Academies. There are, of 
course, good pictures and bad pictures in 
both groups—fewer tired pictures, I be- 
lieve, in the invited group.” 

Elisabeth Luther Cary in the Times as- 
serts that the Modernists are there, “look- 
ing young and well bred and handsome. 
It matters very little why they were asked 
or why they accepted; the important point 
is that they are there and are doing the 
Academy exhibition ever so much good.” 

Tue Arr Dicest does not print a list 
of the Academy prize winners, because it 
is herewith reproducing all nine of them. 
In its next issue some of the Modernist 
pictures will be reproduced. 
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“Obfuscation” 


The editorial in the 1st March number 
entitled “What Is Art?” has brought many 
letters approving Tue Art Dicest’s stand 
for clarity of writing on the part of critics 
to the end that art may no longer seem 
such a mystery that its understanding is 
beyond the reach of the layman. 

This plea against dilettantism expressed 
a demand that is becoming more and more 
insistent among those who want Americans 
to enjoy art as easily as they enjoy music. 
At the same time that the editor was writ- 
img it, Charles H. Cooke in The Palette 
& Chisel was voicing a similar protest. 

“Obscure allusions, distorted meanings, il- 
logical arrangement and unwarranted con- 
clusions are poured out for the benefit of 
the laity struggling to acquire art appre- 
ciation,’ he said. “When the critics think 
they are saying one thing the readers im- 
agine they are saying something else. And 
so the great cause of obfuscation is pro- 
moted.” 

In an effort to construct a simple defi- 
nition, THE ArT DicEst suggested the fol- 
lowing: 

“Art 1s the cultural expression of the 
human race in visual terms of beauty.” 

Dorothy Grafly of the Philadelphia Pub- 
lic Ledger writes: 

“Why ‘of beauty??? Who is to define 
‘beauty?’ What we need is a definition that 
does not drag in the possibility of individual 
interpretation. Why not let the definition 
stand without that qualifying phrase, 
simply: 

““Art is the cultural expression of the 
human race in visual terms.” 

Miss Grafly is right, and we thank her. 
If the definition, as amended, can help to 
keep the “warring sects” from discouraging 
the approach to art of the average Amer- 
ican citizen, THE Art Dicest will be glad. 


Yale Museum’s New Curator 


Theodore Sizer, who for five years has 
been curator of prints and drawings and 
curator of oriental art at the Cleveland 
Museum, has accepted the post of curator 
of painting and sculpture at Yale University 
and associate professor of the history of art. 


SUBSCRIPTION WEEK 


April 1 to 16 


Believing that there are hundreds of readers of THE Art DicEst who 
would be glad to join with its LIFE PATRONS and SUSTAINING PA- 
TRONS in the work of giving the magazine a wider dissemination m the 
first year of its existence, the editor desires to invite the present subscribers 
to become 


ANNUAL PATRONS 


by sending in, during the period from April 10 to April 16, inclusive, 


THREE NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS 


From the very beginning the work of the editor has been cheered and 
imspired by the whole-hearted co-operation of his readers. By thew response 
they have been directly responsible for THE Art DicEest’s marvelous success, 
and by their letters of encouragement and advice they have entered abso- 
lutely into the making of the magazine. They have upheld the hands of the 
editor in his determination to produce an art review free from all commercial 
influence and entirely without prejudice m its presentation of the art news 
and opinion of the world. 

The pledge made by the editor on the 1st of November, last year, has 
been kept; and now, as the season of 1926-27 wanes, he asks each reader to 
join in a nation-wide SUBSCRIPTION WEEK, which will virtually close 
the first year of the publication’s growth. 

The names of all the ANNUAL PATRONS, together with those of the 
LIFE PATRONS and SUSTAINING PATRONS, will be printed m the 
15th May number, unless otherwise requested. 

Tue Art Dicest makes friends wherever it is seen. Wowt you take 
your copy and show it to a few persons who ought to be interested in art and 
ASK THEM FOR THEIR SUBSCRIPTIONS AT ONE DOLLAR A 
YEAR, BEFORE IT IS ADVANCED (ON MAY 1) TO TWO DOL- 


LARS? 


ANNUAL PATRON'S BLANK 


The Art Digest: 


Please find enclosed $3.00 for which kindly send the magazine one year 


to each of the following: 


SUB DBRS NALIGE eee al 


(AM APES Siw 5 ART ee EN REN eee 


Please mark with a cross (x) if the subscription is a gift and you want @ 
notification card sent. 


Indians as ‘Individuals’ 


Elizabeth Bingham in the Los Angeles 
Saturday Night praises Kathryn Leighton, 
whose portraits of Indians were shown at 
the Biltmore Salon, because she has painted 
them as individuals, with personal charac- 
teristics, not merely as Indians. The critic 
protests against the custom among artists 
of presenting the aborigines of the present 
day in all the picturesqueness of ceremo- 
nials, as if they were animated by a “group 
soul,” so that it is seldom one receives “the 
impression of a thinking individual.” 


Like a Spiritual Come True 


With high hope in his heart, Palmer 
Hayden, 33 years old, who three mont 
ago was awarded the $400 prize in art 
the Harmon Foundation for distinguish 
achievement among negroes, has sailed 
Europe to devote two years to the study 
painting. An anonymous donor is financi 
his trip. Hayden, after serving ten years 
the United States cavalry, took a cor 
spondence course in art and has been & 
ing his room rent and food by washt 
windows and scrubbing floors in New } 


i 
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Independents’ Eleventh Exhibition Held to Be Their Best 


“Purity,” by Beulah Stevenson. 


The eleventh annual exhibition of the 
sciety of Independent Artists, in the roof- 
irden of the Waldorf-Astoria in New 
ork, has come and gone, and, like the 
ational Academy of Design, it passed 
rough a regular routine in the newspapers, 
ith a first battery of freak stories, then a 
‘avy cannonading on the art pages. The 
itics say pretty much the same each year; 
e spokesmen of the Society enunciate 
milar sentiments; and the public saunters 
rough the display, either to amuse itself 
‘else seriously to hunt for the needle of 
erit in the huge haystack. 

“Democracy in art,’ the Independents 
Al it. 

“Anarchism,” retort the more fastidious. 
The number of persons who paid their 
e and hung what they called their art this 
‘ar was more than 750. Of these 502 
me from New York, but every state in 
é union save eleven was represented. “The 
deiety is the artistic House of Represen- 
tive of America,” asserted John Sloan, the 
esident. 

If there was one trait that came more 


tticularly to the front this year, it was 


“The Manicure,’ by Fred Biesel. 


the “preoccupation of more exhibitors in 
what might be termed sociological art. 
There were scores of social commentaries, 
and two of the most incisive are reproduced 
at the top of this page. 

Henry McBride in the Sun very sensibly 
says: 

“The desperate hunger for self-expression 
that these efforts betoken is warrant enough 
in itself for such a society as the Indepen- 
dents and the earnest scrutiny each ama- 
teur’s work gets from the other amateurs 
indicates a vast amount of interest in the 
arts that is latent in the community and 
which it ought to be everybody’s business to 
cultivate. Artists are too apt to think them- 
selves isolated specimens of humanity, and 
forget that they themselves would be 
greater and would occupy a higher place in 
the social scale if they had a wider back- 
ing. In all states where art has reached a 
noble place there has been an enormous 
body of amateurs.” 

Ralph Flint in the Christian Science 
Monitor declared there was a “sturdier tone 
than usual” in the show, and Forbes Watson 
in the World not only pronounced the elev- 
enth annual to be the best exhibition the 
Society has ever presented, but declares it 
to be “the most stimulating large show of 
the year. Incredible as it may seem, the 
Independent Artists have organized their 
society in such a way that it is impossible 
to play politics and equally impossible for 
any one clique to dominate the situation. 
This in itself gives to the great heterogen- 
eous display a sense of genuineness to which 
all who appreciate liberty of speech cannot 
fail to respond. Of course, the In- 
dependent contains the usual assortment of 
notoriety seeking splurges together with a 
strange series of fantastic moralizings in 
paint, but on the whole the freaks are 
greatly in the minority.” 

Helen Appleton Read in the Brooklyn 
Eagle says the Society has “in the eleven 
years of its existence finally simmered down 
to the type of exhibition it was in its incep- 
tion intended to be, namely, a free-for-all, 
no-juried exhibition, without tenets or 
creeds, where any person with something 
to say on canvas or with clay, whatever his 


“Kitchen, Bedroom and. Bath,’ by Fred Gardner. 


degree of capability, might exhibit for the 
nominal sum of the entrance fee. In other 
words, the Independents’ exhibition is not 
the vehicle for radicals nor a three-ring 
circus, with a full line of freaks and side 
shows, nor yet a manifestation of the psy- 
chopathic ward, from any one of which 
angles the feature writer has chosen to 
regard it and so has misled the public into 
believing it to be. 

“The eleventh annual, viewed as a whole, 
appears to be made up of pictures and 
sculptures which may be said truthfully to 
represent the artists who made them. That 
a large majority of the exhibitors are not 
artists in the accepted sense of the word is 
beside the point. The exhibitors have sent 
in the best they were capable of. With this 
note of sincerity predominating, the art 
lover, critic and dealer (none of these terms 
to be regarded as mutually exclusive) have 
an added incentive to go through the exhibi- 
tion looking for the new painter—the man 
with an individual slant on life, who, with 
proper encouragement, may be the Cezanne 
of a new epoch. Frankly, no such phe- 
nomena occurred, as far as this writer could 
ascertain. A few interesting new men 
whom it will be worth following have their 
work on exhibition, but the majority of 
good work was signed with names already 
familiar to the gallery frequenter.” 


“Mr. G. C.,” by L. I. Coggeshall. 
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In This Materialistic Age 


“T simply adore the exhibitions at this gallery—the sandwiches they serve are simply 


divine.” 


—Wortman in the New York World. 


For Duveens ? 


Mystery surrounds the sale in London of 
a group of pictures from the Earl of North- 
brook’s 
that were shown at the recent Flemish ex- 
hibition. 
of the name of the actual purchaser, but 
London believes the pictures were acquired 
by a dealer in America. The agent im 
the transaction was Arthur Ruck, a London 
dealer who has been regarded as working 
very closely with Duveen Brothers. This 


collection, including some works 


No announcement has been made 


latter concern was the subject of many 
letters in the London newspapers from art- 
ists and laymen after Sir Joseph bought 
Lawrence’s “Pinkie” for $388,500, and this 
may account for the reluctance to give de- 
tails of the present transaction except by 
a step at a time. 

The pictures sold by the Earl, who in- 
herited most of his magnificent collection 
from his father, Sir Thomas Baring, who 
was created first Earl of Northbrook, are 
said to include Van Dyck’s. “Portrait of 
the Earl of Newport” and “Queen Hen- 
rietta Maria with the Dwarf, Sir Geoffrey 
Hudson,” Gabriel Metzu’s “The Interior,” 
Jan Steen’s self-portrait, Crivelli’s “Ma- 
donna and Child,” and a representative work 
by Rubens. 


Salcia Bahnce 


The Chicago critics wrote much about the 
paintings of Salcia Bahnc, a local artist, 
displayed at the Chester Johnson Galleries. 
Marguerite B. Williams of the News re- 
gards her as a prophet of the new move- 
ment of woman in artistic expression and 
mentions her wth Amy Lowell, Willa 
Cather and Marie Laurencin, and asserts 
that in an “intensive, emotional manner 
Miss Bahnc has given us a new view of 
woman in her relation to man. It is inter- 
esting to note that her interpretation of 
woman as an elemental creature and the 
eternal victim is the very side of woman’s 
story that Marie Laurencin suppresses.” 

In the paintings shown Miss Williams 
sees a playful spirit “giving way to the 
serious—to the satirical and the psycholog- 
ically introspective.’ “Woman” listens to 
voices while demons play at dice for her at 
her feet, and she sees the wings of her 
aspiration tied behind her. “Judith” is a 
startling new psychological interpretation 
of the popular apocryphal character who 
has served nearly every artist, from the 
renaissance on, as a peg on which to hang 
a pretty picture of a woman. A mighty 
superwoman bares her breast exultantly 
over her deed of murder, which has freed 
her people and left her honor unstained. 


Home at Last! _ 


| 

“A long dream of the Print Club ha, 
come to pass!” says the Philadelphia Jn 
quirer. “It has purchased for its very own 
the present headquarters at 1614 Latime; 
street and early in June the renovation o: 
the building will be started. The front wil 
probably be made over to conform in som 
measure with other attractive architectura 
adornments of the street, such as the re 
cently built studio home of Yarnall Abbot 
and the house of the Colonial Dames. Th, 
first floor will be refitted as an exhibitior 
gallery and lecture room and the seconc 
will be utilized as reading room and li 
brary, with changing showings of prints by 
old masters, for purposes of study. Her 
will also be installed the press, recenth 
donated to the club by Richard E. Bishop 
and a small room will be devoted to th 
latest works by Philadelphia makers o: 
etchings, lithographs, dry points, engray: 
ings, etc. 

“A new and broad stairway wili be built 
to supplant the present unusually narrow es 
calier, whereon one is always liable to ge 
a wood cut, as a wit recently expressed it 
The executive offices will be in the rear o 
the first floor and will look out upon, a 
will the windows of the second floor, th 
Colonial garden which will add yet an 
other to the present group of prettily kep 
yards which obtain in that locality. It i 
expected that by fall all the needful change 
will have been wrought and the organiza 
tion will then enter upon activities of a 
even wider scope than have prevailed o 
late under the excellent management 0 
Mrs. Andrew Wright Crawford.” 

“Through its service in art matters, 
says the Public Ledger, “the Print Clu 
has made itself a clearing house for rar 
prints and collections, and a bureau of in 
formation to which individuals or inst 
tutions might apply for authoritative ac 
vice.” 


Americans in France 


At the second exhibition of the seasc 
of works by members of the America 


Art Association of Paris, twenty-fi 
painters and sculptors were represente 
At the previous exhibition in Janua 
twenty-eight participated. A dispatch | 


the Philadelphia Record says the display i 
dicated that American artists in Fran 
“are entering again into a period of inten: 
and fruitful activity.” 

Among those exhibiting were Alexand 
Harrison, H. O. Tanner, Frederic Friesek 
Martin Borgard, R. B. Hostater, James 
McCabe, Roderic O’Connor, Michael Fa: 
rell, C. F. Snyder, Gabriel Thompson, Gi 
bert White, Mahonri Young, Emmanu 
Cavacos, George Conlon and Edmonc 
Quattrocchi. 


Vast Mural Scheme 


Twenty-eight murals depicting the wor. 
in prehistoric ages will be painted t 
Charles R. Knight for the Field Museu 
of Chicago, says the New York Pos 
The plan is to dramatize the evolutic 
of life on the earth in a more systemat 
and sequential fashion than anything pr 
viously undertaken. Some of the mura 
will be twenty-five feet long. 

Mr. Knight has made a life study ¢ 
the anatomy and psychology of moder 
animals. He painted the murals of prt 
historic life now in the American Mt 
seum of Natural History. % 


se 


—_— 


3 Print Makers 


The eighth International Print Makers 
Exhibition held at the Los Angeles Museum 
under the auspices of the Print Makers 
Society of California contains 329 works 
by 173 artists from II countries. The 
number of prints accepted was cut down, 
which made possible a less crowded ar- 
rangement, a condition which is praised by 
all the critics. 

California has become a great center for 
prints. Its artists have gained world-wide 
fame for their etchings and wood-blocks, 
and its collectors have assembled discrimi- 
nating groups. The Print Makers Society 
has taken great pride in its international 
exhibitions, but this time Arthur Millier, 
critic of the Los Angeles Times and him- 
self an etcher of distinction, gives his col- 
leagues a jolt by calling the display unrep- 
resentative, inasmuch as_ scores of the 
world’s leading print makers have not par- 
ticipated. Taking up the collection by 
countries he names the important absentees. 
For instance, he says: 

“An unbelievably flat British section 
lacks examples by D. Y. Cameron, Muir- 
head Bone, James McBey, Frank Brang- 
wyn, Sir Frank Short, Augustus John, Gor- 
don Craig, Griggs, Briscoe, Gray, Fitton, 
Hankey, Detmold, Aiken, Howarth, Wyllie, 
Wilkinson, Nevinson, Lumsden and Blam- 
pied, a list which includes the most dis- 
tinguished British printmakers.” 

The Christian Science Monitor, however, 
says: “England and Scotland have con- 
tributed more than 100 prints. Their range 
is not confined to the gentle or historic 
countryside. They have tried new methods 
and worked out new thoughts and injected 
into their exhibition a new note of charm 
since this departure has been well controlled 
by the accomplished English technique.” 

The prize winners are: Los Angeles 
gold medal, Malcolm Osborne (England) 
for his group of four drypoints; silver 
medal, John Taylor Arms (U. S.) for his 
group of three etchings; bronze medal, EI- 
sie Henderson (England) for her group of 
three lithographs; Storrow purchase prize, 
Allen W. Seaby (England) for his block 
print in color, “The Trout”; Bryan prize, 
Arthur W. Hall (U. S.) for his group of 
four etchings; Huntington prize, Dwight 
C. Sturges (U. S.) for his etching, “A 
Game of Canfield.” 


Art of the Negro 


Adherents of the conventional in art have 
smiled at the weakness the modernist has 
manifested for African negro sculpture, in 
which he has claimed to see beauty and 
“significant form.” However valid the ob- 
jection may have been to the exhibition held 
at the Brooklyn museum, no one can deny 
the fitness of New York’s latest display of 
ivory carving, wood sculpture, cutlery, pot- 
tery, jewelry and weapons, for it is being 
held in the heart of Harlem, where 200,000 
negroes live. 

This opportunity of the negro to study 
his own aboriginal art has been afforded by 
Delia J. Akeley, widow of the sculptor and 
Naturalist, Carl E. Akeley, who brought the 
Collection from the Pigmy district of Africa. 
The exhibition is being held at the 135th 
Street Branch of the New York Public 
Library. 

Montclair Attendance 18,000 
he attendance at the Montclair (N. J.) 
Museum in 1926 was in excess of 18,000. 
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Jewish Artist Portrays New Palestine 


“The Guard,’ by Joseph Tepper. 


The Zionist movement, which seeks to 
make Palestine once more the center and 
inspiration of the Jewish race, has its ex- 
emplar in painting in the person of Jo- 
seph Tepper, native of Russia, who has 


just held an exhibition at the Lewis & | 


Simmons Galleries. The canvases depicted 
modern Jewish life in Palestine, and in- 
cluded both portraits and landscapes. 
“The Guard,” shown above, is typical of 


American Cartoonists 


Some critics have said that posterity will 
recognize as the greatest artists of the pres- 
ent day some of the men who draw the 
funny pictures for the newspapers. A few 
of the great figures of the past, like Callot 
and Rowlandson, won immortality by mak- 
ing a line express a theme. The Cartoon- 
ists of America have just given a dinner 
in New York to F: B. Opper, W: A. 
Rogers and Charles Dana Gibson, at which 
500 were present, including many notables. 

In a speech Mr. Rogers asserted that 
the first American cartoon was on the rat- 
tlesnake flag, and attributed it to Benjamin 
Franklin. 


Heads Pasadena Art Institute 


Arthur H. Fleming has been named presi- 
dent of the Pasadena Art Institute. He is 
president of the board of directors of the 
California Institute of Technology, and his 
benefactions have helped to make it one of 
the leading scientific institutions of the 
country. 


| 
| 


Courtesy of Lewis & Simmons. 


the spirit of the old-young race once more 
conquering its Promised Land. 
The New York critics found Mr. Tepper’s 


| exhibition to be more interesting in sub- 
| ject than in art. 


The Times said he was 
“informative and_ reportorial,’ and _ the 
Herald Tribune held his work to be “uni- 
formly strong and realistic,’ but “cold and 
unimaginative,” with color “laid on with 
too heavy a hand.” 


The Artists’ Dream 


William Forsyth, chairman of the jury 
of selection for the twentieth annual exhi- 
bition by Indiana artists and craftsmen at 
the John Herron Art Institute, Indian- 
apolis, concluded his foreword to the cata- 
logue with this expression of hope and 
melancholy, which is the abiding sane atti- 
tude of artists toward art: 

“Each annual exhibition is like the turn- 
ing of a page: New times, new men, new 
ideas—whether they are better or worse 
only time can say. Life and art are dreams. 
Dreams do not always come true, yet who 
shall rob us of our dreams, and who shail 
say but that the next page may be the 
golden one? We wait and hope.” 

There were 268 exhibits in the display. 
The jury of awards, composed of Kathryn 
Cherry of St. Louis, Theodore H. Pond 
of Dayton and Carl H. Lieber, gave the 
Holcomb prize to “Sandy Selfridge,” by 
Hugh Poe; the Art Association prize to 
“Mrs. Robert E. McClure,” by Durr Fried- 
ley, and the applied arts prizes to Jane Uhl 
for pottery and Elsa Bachman for jewelry. 
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Lots of News—at the Metropolitan 


“The Old Spaniard;’ by Leopold 


s 


There is lots of news from the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art this month. 

In the first place, the Hearn fund has 
begun to function again, three purchases 
having been announced—Frank W. Benson’s 
“Two Boys,” recently shown in the artist’s 
exhibition at the Macbeth Gallery; “Maine 
Ledges,” by Roy Brown, which was repro- 
duced in THe Arr Dicest of February Ist, 
and “The Old Spaniard,” by Leopold Seyf- 
fert, which is herewith reproduced. 

In the second place, there was announced 
the purchase of a remarkable “Madonna 
and Child with the Infant St. John,” which, 
to the great scandal of the “art world” of 
New York, London and Paris, is declared 
to be an authentic work of Antonello da 
Messina, in spite of the fact that the expert 
Bernard Berenson in the well known au- 
thenticator among art periodicals, Dedalo, 
“denies the possibility of this ascription.” 
The curator of paintings at the Metropoli- 
tan, Mr. Bryson Burroughs, stands on his 
ear and declares, expert or nor expert, the 
work is an Antonello. And Mr. Burroughs, 
it seems, has a 9 to I chance of being right. 

In the third place, an anonymous donor 
has given the Metropolitan a charming 
“Apollo” by Odilon Redon, in the French 


Seyffert. Courtesy the Grand Central Art 
Galleries. 


artist’s “part imaginative, part romantic 


style.” 


In the fourth place, the Metropolitan has. 


not one word to say as to where the funds 
came from for the purchase of the $90,000 
“Three Graces” of Sargent. 

The Antonello da Messina was bought in 
January from the English firm of Agnew, 
a concern which stands on its own ancient 
prestige and does not seem to care a far- 
thing for the opinion of any famous expert. 

Mr. Burroughs—himself a painter, one of 
whose inimitable exhibitions is now being 
held at the Montross Gallery—says of An- 
tonello da Messina that “after more than 
three hundred years of neglect” he has at 
last been recognized as “one of the fore- 
most masters,’—one of those “austere art- 
ists neither making an appeal to the pas- 
sions of others nor revealing their own 
emotions, who appear oftenest in the stage 
of development just before the culmination 
of great artistic periods.” 

The work came from a house near Ve- 
rona, three or four years ago. In his part- 
ing thrust at Mr. Berenson, Mr. Burroughs 
says: “But our position is unmistakable: 
we believe this to be one of Antonello’s 
important paintings and consider the work 
a masterpiece.” 

And the Hearn fund is working, but the 
Sargent mystery is unsolved. 


New York’s “Gracie Mansion”’ 


New York now has a museum of the 
early nineteenth century. The Gracie Man- 
sion, in the park at 88th street and East 
River, has been restored to its original con- 
dition with rooms furnished in the styles of 
the period by the Museum of the City of 
New York, and opened with an exhibition 
dealing with “Shakespeare in New York,” 
comprising a collection of playbills, por- 
traits, photographs and relics. 


Egypt Demands Nefertiti 


The Egyptian government has asked of 
Germany the return of one of the Reich’s 
greatest art treasures, the transcendently 
beautiful head of Nefertiti (Little Lute), 
wife of Akhnaton and mother-in-law of 
Tutankhamen, and the demand is resented 
by both the German and the English press. 
The head was excavated by German arch- 
aeologists before the war and fell to Ger- 
many under the customary arrangement for 
equal division with the Cairo Museum. 


° . ° = 
Dixon in Chicago — 

“Maynard Dixon—Modernist, Western,” 
is the way the Chicago Galleries Associa- 
tion announced its exhibition of paintings 
of the desert by the Californian. When 
he received a copy of the catalogue, he 
stood aghast, according to Eleanor Jewett 
in the Tribune. ; 

“Good heavens!” he wrote back to the 
gallery. “Out here they call me a horse 
and buggy artist, I’m supposed to be so 
conservative.” 

“A man may be dead a hundred years. 
and yet be a modernist,” observes Miss Jew- 
ett, “but Mr. Dixon is neither modernist nor 
dead. Conservative and conventional are 
not entirely applicable to him, either. His 
paintings are solid and definite compositions, 
vigorously imposing upon you the fact that 
the man who painted them had certain defi- 
nite ideas which, in them and through 
them, he was trying to put over. Princi- 
pally he is trying to tell some of the se- 
crets of the desert. He has painted the 
desert in daylight and by night, with a 
clouded moon wandering the sky and shad- 
ing the earth blacknesses with silver. 

“He has painted stretches of sand, arid, 
vast and void of every element of human 
interest, except that secret which is its mys- 
tery and charm. He has painted the still 
and sullen rocks that jut from the unyield- 
ing breast of the sand. And all of these 
he has painted with the sureness of a man 
with a message. There is no fumbling, 
nothing but a definite certainty which claims 
in return, and instantly, our understanding 
and appreciation. 

“Mr. Dixon’s work is vital and alive and 
different, but not radical. It seems based 
on simplicity and truth, the combination 
yielding a strength and beauty which the 
real ‘Modernist,’ achieving oddity, rarely 
attains.” 


Paul Helleu Is Dead 


Paul Helleu, portraitist in pastel and dry- 
point etcher, is dead in Paris at the age of 
67. His fame was particularly great in the 
United States, where he painted more than 
sixty portraits, mainly of women well 
known in society and the children of the 
rich. Beauty was his enthusiasm, and his 
popularity was enhanced by his stressing of 
that quality when it existed in his sitters, 
and by his praise of the beauty of American 
women. 

Helleu was first of all a draughtsman, but 
in his pastels he knew the charm of delicate’ 
color. He was a mural painter, too, and 
was commissioned to do the decorations of 
the Grand Central Terminal, New York, 
which he completed in 1912, the blue ceilings 
and constellations of the central room being 
his especial pride. 


Curtis Work for Artland Club 


“Sierra Gold,” by Leland S. Curtis, which. 
was the runner-up for first prize at the 
Artland Club’s first exhibition of Pacific. 
coast artists held in Los Angeles, has been : 
purchased by individual subscription of. 
members for presentation to the club. 


Forty Sales at Exhibition z 

The thirty-first annual exhibition by art- 
ists of Chicago and vicinity at the Art In- 
stitute broke all records in the number of 
sales, more than forty works finding pu 
chasers at prices ranging from $75 to $1,0 
according to the Post. 


“The Resurrection,’ 


Hailed by the London Times as, in all 
iobability, “the most important picture 
ainted by any English artist during the 
resent century,” Stanley Spencer’s “The 
Xesurrection,” which presents the great 
wakening in the graveyard of an English 
x0thic church, has been purchased by Sir 
oseph Duveen for the Tate Gallery, 
hrough the committee for the administra- 
ion of the Duveen Fund for Modern Brit- 
sh Art. 

The painting has caused a sensation in 
sondon and crowds have flocked to the 
roupil Gallery, where it has been exhibited. 
The Sphere calls it “one of the most re- 
jarkable pictures ever exhibited.” It is i8 
eet wide and 9g feet high and took the artist 
4ree years to paint. 
The first impression of the reproduction 
thich THe Art Dicest presents above is 
ne of confusion, but if studied a little this 
eeling disappears and the Pre-Raphaelite 
omposition emerges in what the critics call 
the clarity of its décor.” 

“Positive statements about art,’ says the 
“mes, “are always rash, because memory is 
‘eacherous, but—and not forgetting the 
rorks produced for the Imperial War Mu- 
*um—in all probability “The Resurrection,’ 
y Mr. Stanley Spencer, now on view with 
ther works by the same artist at the Goupil 
allery, is the most important picture 
ainted by any English artist during the 
resent century. We have had in the period 
ashes of genius and laborious manufac- 
ires, but this combines great originality 
1 both conception and design with complete 
orking out and highly finished execution. 
“Tt is a large canvas, 18 feet by 9 feet, 
le subject being the general resurrection as 
xemplified in an English country church- 
ard, thus combining local character witi 
Qiversal meaning. All sorts and conditions 
people, including the coloured races, are 
presented, with a great deal of symbolism 
the character and attitudes of individual 
ures, but this for the moment may be 
egarded. The white-walled church, 
llel to the spectator, occupies the greater 


by Stanley Spencer. 


part of the background, the composition 
being dominated by a wide pyramid, with 
its apex formed by the white rose-embow- 
ered porch and its lower angles by table- 
tombs in perspective. Secondary forms of a 
similar character carry out the composition 
to the sides, with a commentary upon its 
general tendency in the row of splayed 
lancets in the church wall and the spear- 
heads of railings around some of the tombs; 
and across this framework there is a play 
of broken parallels, formed by the tombs, 
figures and shrubs, with round and oval me- 
dallions to connect the irregular and regular 
forms. A strip of red-tiled roof, supported 
below by brick tombs, green grass and 
shrubs, and the ‘off white’ of wall and 
grave-stones, make the foundation of a 
colour scheme which is both sober and 
pleasing, with brighter notes in flowers and 
the details of some of the costumes. To 
the left of the church the eye is led into 
the distance by an ascending path and a 
gleam of light on the surface of a river, 
with the incident of an approaching boat 
laden with human beings. 

“Apart from the character of the subject 
matter, the picture is English to the bone— 
in its frank reliance on line rather than on 
mass, for instance. What makes it so as- 
tonishing is the combination in it of careful 
detail with modern freedom in the treat- 
ment of form. It is as if a Pre-Raphaelite 
had shaken hands with a Cubist. There are, 
it is true, patches of detail—wreaths of 
flowers and blossoming shrubs—which claim 
the sort of attention given to still-life paint- 
ing, but they do not disturb the unity of the 
whole. The picture can be seen at a glance, 
and at the same time lends itself to ‘read- 
ing’ in detail.” 


The Builder 
He alone builds 
Who builds for beauty, shrining his little 
truth 
In stones that make it fair. 
—Harriet Monroe, in “Poetry.” 
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Courtesy of the Goupil Gallery, London. 


Les Humoristes 
[Concluded from page 1] 


tive work and in publicity. Why then are 
these two sections so poor here?” 

As there was a retrospective show of 
Willette a year ago, this year Robida is so 
honored, Robida who, we are told by M. 
Louis Vauxcelles in Excelsior, “was an in- 
genious illustrator with a rich imagination 
and who, like Jules Verne, with whom he 
had more than one point of contact, fore- 
saw, divined, almost invented the discov- 
eries of modern science.” 

Of the present leaders, “there is Forain 
(president of the Société des Dessinateurs 
Humoristes), who is a master; his stroke 
is more authoritative, more incisive and 
more decisive than ever; Mme. Forain is 
a distinctive colorist; Delaw a poetic and 
charming little elf; Dresa, the successor of 
the Little Masters of the 18th Century; the 
caricatures of Joseph Hémard have a cer- 
tain broad impudence; Henry Fournier 
laughs sillily at the snobbishness of his con- 
temporaries; Genty, Falké, Hautot, Radi- 
guet, Arséne Brivot, Ibels, Jodelet, Kern, 
Mars-Trick, Sauvayre, Louis Morin, Neu- 
mont, Pavil, Portelette, Boubille, Becan, 
Saint-Ogan, Cabrol, Duc-Kercy, Weilus,. 
Georges Redon are the pleasing and appre- 
ciated collaborators of daily or weekly 
papers.” 


Philadelphians in ‘Tennessee 


Chattanooga’s art association is only three 
years old and it is proud of the success of 
its latest exhibition, a display of works by 
Philadelphia artists. More than one thou- 
sand persons attended the show, and the 
sales amounted to $2,400. The Mountain 
City Club bought Charles Morris Young’s 
“The Hounds of White Horse Tavern.” 


Cincinnati Attendance Grows 
The annual report of the Cincinnati Mu- 
seum shows that the attendance for 1926 
was 62,390, an increase of 10 per cent. 
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A Tintoretto Joins Cleveland’s El Greco 


1% 


“Madonna and Child,’ by Titoretio. 


“Alte Pinacothek.” 
is a variant of that used by him in various 
pictures, notably the “Bacchus, Ariadne and 


Through the Huntington Trust there has 
just been added to the John Huntington 
collection in the Cleveland Museum of Art 
a “Madonna and Child” by Tintoretto 
(Jacopo Robusti), who has been called one 
oi the most modern of the old masters both 
in form and color—the fountain head of 
that stream oi tradition which leads to Ei 
Greco and thence to Cézanne. The museum, 
it will be remembered, recently acquired an 
EI Greco. 

The picture is believed to have been 
painted between 1570 and 1580, and is a 
product of Tintoretto’s middle period, aiter 
those youthiul years in which the influence 
of Michangelo, Titian and others had run 
its course and his developed ie: had as- 
serted The pic co pyramidal com- 
position of the picture is built up by plac- 
ing against each ot opposing curves of 
the two figures, fl me principle which 

nites the figures 
the well known Tintore 


itself. 


1 


retto of 


ry and Martha” in | 
the Munich | 


/ 
/ 


Courtesy Durlacher Gallery, 


Its scheme of design 


Venus” of the Ducal Palace, Venice, in 
which the compositional lines radiate in 
curves from a central point, giving a turn- 
ing, turbine-like rhythm, binding the entire 
picture into a closely knit organism. Here 
the hand of the Madonna, in shadow, is the 
center from which these lines radiate, with 
an unconscious sense of motion, leading the 
eyes to the various portions of the design. 

The color scheme is simple in the ex- 
treme, a study in three colors, blue, red and 
yellow, greyed throughout. The blue man- 
tle of the Madonna turns toward violet in 
its shadows and high lights, the robe of red 
has traces of the same violet, the yellow 
about the head suggests the halo, and the 
background, slightly warmer than the flesh 
colors, vibrates by a playing of violet reds 
over and against blues. It is a scheme later 
used by El Greco. 


Newark’s Novel Show 

There is two-fold novelty in an exhibition 
of paintings now being held in the Newark 
Museum. In the first place artists from 
New York and vicinity have been excluded 
and in the second each of the fiity paintings 
is displayed uniformly in a simple black 
frame with a line of gilt around the picture. 

Ten states are represented: Massachusetts, 
Maryland, New Hampshire, up-state New 
York, New Jersey, Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, 


SS 


Missouri and Minnesota. The director, 
John Cotton Dana, asked persons who are 
regarded as good judges of art in various 
parts of the country to recommend young 
artists for invitation, and more than a hun- 
dred names were submitted. 

“New York,” said Mr. Dana, “is far from 
being the only place in the country where 
work of high quality is being done. In fact, 
it is probable that most of the New York 
group who have gained distinction disclosed 
their fundamental qualities before they be- 
came New Yorkers.” 


3 * ~ 
Mary’s Portrait — 
Tue Art Dicest in its issue of Ist : 
ruary told of the acquisition by the city 
Glasgow for £7,000 of the portrait of M 
Queen of Scots, which had been in posse 
of the Earl of Morton’s family since 
The London Sphere takes up the fascine 
chapter of history that is twined about the 
portrait: : 

“The picture is painted on a panel, a 
undoubtedly the work of a competent a 
whose identity, however, is unknown. 
interesting feature is the absence of al 
Catholic emblems. Instead of the crucifi 
and rosary, a large ruby surrounded by 
pearls hangs from her neck, while @ 
rosary is supplanted by a lace-edged 
kerchief. From this omission it seems 
sonable to suppose that it was painted f 
strict Protestant, such as a Scottish nol 
man of the Reformed faith. 

“But Protestant though he was, - 
scarcely likely that the Earl of Mo 
would have wished to possess the portra 
of the queen whom he had vigorously . 
posed. In all the most fateful episodes 0: 
her life, James Douglas, Earl of Morte 
had stood as her dire enemy. It was hi 
armed men who had seized the courtyard 9: 
Holywood and held the staircase on tha 
tragic evening when Rizzio had his pa 
supper with his royal mistress. At Car 
berry Hill, Morton was one of the leading 
nobles against Mary and Bothwell, and i 
was at his side that the unhappy qi | 
broken down by the disaster which had be 


jeers and insults of the city mob 
thronged the streets. And when QO 
Elizabeth wanted proof of Mary’s 
plicity in the murder of her husband, it ¥ 
Morton who was one of the chief accus 
and the producer of the famous Ca 
Letters. 

“In the face of this we can scarcely 
any desire on his part to possess the p 
trait of the injured queen. But it may vy 
have been painted for one of the Doug 
of Loch Leven, who succeeded to the 
dom on the death of Morton, who 
ironically enough, executed for his [ 
plicity in the murder of Darnley, of whiel 
he had so strenuously accused his sovereigt 
Like many others, he had been aware of | 
plot, but had taken no active part in it, anc 
had managed to be out of Edinburgh on th: 
night of the explosion at Kirk-o-Field. : 
absence did not avail him much, for ft 
enemies triumphantly secured his conv 
tion, and his head was added to those w 
have decorated the Tolbooth.” | 
| 
. 


Baltimore Whistler Sha 


Baltimore art lovers are having a 
through the exhibition at the Maryland 
stitute of the almost complete Wh 
group of the Lucas art collection, whi 
possesses. Occasionally in the past s 
showings have been made, but this ¢ 
large gallery has been filled wtih the al 
priceless etchings, lithographs and vy 
colors of the master. 


Gives a Hailman to Carnegie 
The Garden Club of Allegheny Coutt 
has presented “Under the Umbrella,” Bs 
Johanna K. W. Hailman, to Carnegie Inst 
tute, and the institute has commissioned #hi 
artist to paint the portrait of the Tat 
Douglas Stewart, director of its muse 


9 . 
Europe's Attitude 
“A French deputy, Henri Auriol,” says 
he Christian Science Monitor in an edi- 
orial, “has prepared the text for a new law 
orbidding the sale of antiquities, or works 
f art which might be classed as historic 
ublic monuments or relics, to foreigners, 
‘specially Americans. ‘France has already 
een despoiled of many of her priceless art 
reasures, and it is time to stop their sale,’ 
e is quoted as saying in support of his 
yeasure. Similarly, there is usually an out- 
ry against American collectors in other 
ountries whenever a painting or piece of 
tatuary is bought for transfer across the 
\tlantic. Sometimes private societies are 
ormed to outbid the American dealers in 
rder to keep noted art treasures at home. 
n Sweden there recently arose a press cam- 
aign against an antique furniture dealer 
rom Boston, whose agents were buying up 
scarded peasant furniture for his custom- 
rs among the well-to-do residents of New 
Ingland. None of the articles were wanted 
y Swedish museums, but the idea of ex- 
orting anything old irritated the anti- 
warians. 

“Ts this feeling justified? A more gener- 
us attitude was suggested by an editorial 
a the Handels och Sjofarts Tidning of 
yothenburg, namely that it is the duty of 
furopeans to help offset this need of the 
Jnited States, especially since a majority 
f the people in that country are of Eu- 
opean stock originally and thus have a cer- 
ain moral right to a share in the cultural 
iches of their common ancestors. When 
he forbears of the Americans of today 
migrated from Europe they obviously 
ould not carry with them their portion in 
mtiques, so that when they now have been 
‘ble to prepare suitable shelter for them, it 
§ but natural that they should want a be- 
ated partition of the inheritance. 

“This contention acquires still greater 
orce from the stotement by M. Auriol that 
here are now in France 32,000 public monu- 
ments going to decay for want of state 
unds to keep them up. No one has yet 
hharged that the art treasures bought in 
furope by Americans have been neglected. 
Qn the contrary, they are as a rule better 
toused and cared for than they would have 
een in the country of their origin. And 
vith their superfluity of “cultural treas- 
tres,” why should not the Europeans be 
villing to part with some of them, so as to 
mprove the cultural standards of the New 
Norld? 

“As to the methods of acquisition, what 
‘ould be fairer than legal purchase? Many 
Mf the choicest historical relics in European 
‘apitals have been acquired by means much 
€ss respectable, but has any society ever 
yeen formed to restore, for instance, the 
Parthenon frieze in the British Museum 
© Athens, or the ‘Victorie de Samothrace’ 
% | Louvre to its island in the Aigean? 


Or, to cite a more recent example, what 
lave the modern Christian nations of Eu- 

e done to return the Chinese antiquities 
Jundered by their armies during the Boxer 
‘ebellion? When Napoleon Bonaparte 
ade his Italian campaign he wrote to 
s asking for an expert to select works 
f art in the conquered cities worth sending 
k across the Alps, and Sweden’s chief 
ok treasure, the ‘Codex Argentarius’ or 
Silver Bible,’ the oldest Gothic text known, 
but a trophy from the Thirty Years War. 
‘But, of course, it is impossible to turn 


San Diego 
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Acquires a Regal Nattier 


“Louis XV and Mme. Bourbon-Conti as Mars and Venus,’ by Jean Marc Nattier. 


The Fine Arts Gallery of San Diego has 
acquired from the Edward R. Bacon collec- 
tion a painting by Jean Marc Nattier in 
which Louis XV and Mme. de Bourbon- 
Conti are portrayed as “Mars and Venus.” 
The canvas, which is 47 inches high and 38 
inches wide, is in such fine condition that it 
gives full opportunity for the enjoyment of 
the colors of this period of French art. 


The flesh tints are supplemented by the light 
creain grey of the lady’s bodice, the pink of 
her dress and the blue and cream of her 
mantle. In the king’s costume, a red cloak 
is tossed back from the dark armor and 
black feathered helmet. Soft, medium 
brown tones in the rocks at the side and the 
quiet blues and dark greys of the sky form 
the background for the lovers. 


the hand of history backward. The ethics 
of one generation cannot be imposed on a 
past age. For the future, however, the 
Europeans might do worse than adopt a 
more generous attitude in this direction 
toward their American cousins, especially 
when they get well paid for any ‘sacrifices’ 
they may be called upon to make.” 


British Art Center 


The plan for a great art center in Lon- 
don, as described recently in THe ArT 
DicEst, was furthered at a meeting of the 
British Empire Academy presided over by 
Lord Howard de Walden, the prime mover 
in the scheme, who in the course of a speech 
dwelt on the necessity for such a center. 

There were difficulties common to all the 
arts, and he thought the time had come to 
endeavour to find a scheme by which they 
would be able to deal with all the difficulties 
together. One of the constant troubles had 
been that the development of the population 
and the development of the arts had outrun 
the actual accommodation provided for 


them. Accommodation for arts from which 
there was a ready return was quickly taken 
by those commercially interested, and arts 
from which no dividends could be so quickly 
obtained had been rather placed in the cold. 
Painters, sculptors, and musicians were 
short of room. They should deal with all 
these difficulties and provide a_ central 
building where the arts could be housed 
and where the general public would know 
where to find them. They would also have 
a center where people interested in the arts 
—music, painting, sculpture, and the drama 
—could meet and exchange ideas. 

Enthusiasm for the plan was voiced at the 
meeting by Lord Strathspey, Sir Henry 
Brittain and the Mayor of Westminster, 
and subscriptions were opened for a foun- 
dation fund. 


Kansas City Artists 
The Kansas City Society of Artists has 
sent a traveling exhibition to Kansas, to be 
shown in various cities. The society will 
hold its annual exhibition in May at the 
Kansas City Art Institute. 
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An Armfield for Sydney National Gallery 


“The Samovar,” 


by Maxwell Armfield. Purchased by one of the trustees for the 


National Gallery of Sydney, Australia. 


One of the trustees of the National Gal- 
lery of Sydney, Australia, has purchased 
from the annual exhibition of the Royal 
Portrait Society in London Mr. Maxwell 
Armfield’s “The Samovar” (Mme. Jessie 
Lemont). The work will become part of 
the gallery’s permanent collection, subject to 
the approval of its council. Concerning this 


picture Mr. Frank Rutter recently wrote in 
the Christian Science Monitor: “Holbein- 
esque in its delicate delineration of sitter and 
accessories, but slightly Japanesque in its 
mat color and arabasque patterning, it ad- 
mirably expresses the fastidious refinement 
which always characterizes Mr. Armfield’s 
aie 


Not So Odious 


The editor of Commercial Art of Lon 
and the editor of Tur Art DicEst wi 
have to grin at each other if they eye 
meet, for whereas the latter has been ex 
tolling the superior artistry of British post 
ers, the former prints as his leading artic] 
for March an article by Sir Charles Highar 
which maintains exactly the opposite. Th 
article is headed, “British and America, 
Pictorial Advertising—A Compfrison.” Si 
Charles says: i) 

“T did not choose this title. The edito 
chose it for me. There is no comparisoi 
between American pictorial advertising am 
British pictorial advertising.. Where Amer, 
ica has nothing on us from the point o 
view of advertisement writing, she has go 
us whacked from the point of view of thi 
class of artist who regularly prepares thi 
illustrations for her advertisements, and shi 
makes blocks that astonish us by their su 
periority; the excellence of ‘makeready’ it 
many American periodicals is remarkable 

“I think that the supremacy of Americar 
pictorial advertising is not due to the | 
that we lack the capacity to do equally goo 
work, but that so far the British advert 
in the main, has not realized the advantage; 
of getting the very best possible type | 
artist for a particular job, and then no 
stinting the cost of the blocks where he 
has given the order for them. Then again 
those who reproduce the blocks do not do i 
with the same skill and care that our Amer: 
ican friends do. But this will rectify itsel} 
in time. We are steadily improving. | 

“The hoardings of America beat us in my 
humble opinion. No poster that I have seer 
on the British hoardings is comparable 
either in beauty of design or in the lengtt 
of time during which it retains its origina 
color, with that of the Palmolive poster 
The reason for this is that the Americar 
advertiser plans a year in advance what he 
is going to put on the hoarding. He has 
the posters made and he lets them get al- 
most weatherbeaten and dry before he sticks 
them up to stand the elements.” ne 


PAINTINGS for the HOME and the MUSEUM 


by ARTISTS OF THE PAST AND PRESENT 


There has been placed in our hands for sale by an estate a collection of over 2,000 oil paintings, which we 
Many of them have fine decorative value and can be used to ad- 
Others are typical and interesting documents 


are able to offer at very attractive prices. 
vantage in the embellishment of the house or the apartment. 
in the history of art, entitling them to a place in the private collection or the museum. 


More than 300 artists are represented, 
many of them having famous names. 


But the prices range between $10 and $900. The subjects fit every taste and the sizes every need—from 


the home to spacious public buildings. 


If you will make known your requirements, we will 
be pleased to compile a list of special offerings. 


J. H. MILLER & CO., INc., 21 Harrison Ave., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


This Nude Was Banned by the Paris Police 


“Figure couchée,” by Jean Berque. 


There is a new bond of sympathy be- 
ween France and America. Recently the 
rench magazine, Le Crapouillot, which is 
ften quoted by THe Art DiceEst, repro- 
uced on its cover the above painting by 
re worthy young French painter, Jean 
erque. The police ordered the stationers 
ot to display copies in their windows. 


Can it be possible that some of our 
American puritans have crossed over and 
got the ear of the Paris police? If so, 
France has America’s sympathy, and its 
permission to ship them away—to Pata- 
gonia, Devil’s Island, or anywhere else ex- 
cept home. 


European Art Dealers 


LE GOUPY 


Rare Prints 
Drawings—P aintings 


* 5, Boulevard de la Madeleine 
28, Av. des Champs-Elysées, Paris 


RICHARD OWEN 


French 18th Century Drawings 


i 15, Quai Voltaire, Paris 


‘PERSIAN & INDIAN ART, 
SCULPTURE, PAINTINGS. 
LUZAC & Co 


6 Great Russell St., London, W.CI. 
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M. & R. 


GOTHIC AND RENAISSANCE WORKS OF ART 
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} 32 Bis Boulevard Haussmann 


Belgian Salon 


There has recently been held in Paris at 
the Galeries Georges Petit the first Salon 
of Belgian Art at Paris, with the purpose 
of presenting, not the great Flemish art 
of past centuries, as in the exposition in 
London, but the work of living Belgian 
painters and sculptors. Some of the Paris 
critics were all cordial acquiescence in their 
welcome of it, while others thought that 
it might be living but it was not young. 

Of the latter is M. Thiébault-Sisson, who, 
in Le Tempa, finds the eighty canvases and 
thirty-two works of sculpture good as far 
as they go, but there is no revelation. 
Young Belgium is not represented in that 
selection, and it is that youth with which 
we need especially to get acquainted... . 

“But still one is not less glad to see again 
the admirable talent of the landscapist 
Frantz Courtens, whose color has lost noth- 
ing of its richness, whose technique keeps 
its power and whose vision of the atmos- 


European Art Dealers 


STORA 


PARIS 


> NAZARE-AGA 


PERSIAN ANTIQUES 


3. Avenue Pierre [et de Serbie, 


PARIS 
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phere and the sunlight grows finer with age. 
Around this patriarch are grouped artists 
who are younger but still well-known for 
some ‘time. There is Bastien, who, in the 
magnificent portrait of his mother, suggests 
Rembrandt. There are the marine painters 
Marcette and Frantz Charlet. There are 
the landscapists Pierre Paulus and Barthel- 
emy, who dominate all the others. There 
are the painters of the nude and of por- 
traits, Toussaint, Watelet, Swyncop, Van 
Zewenbergen, Hermann Courtens, Hermann 
Richir ; the outdoor painters, Madyol, Pinot, 
Leduc, Mathieu; the whimsical Allard 
l’Olivier, the witty Cassiers, the still-life 
painter Logelain. 

“All these formulas, to tell the truth, 
however fine the profession of the artists, 
are somewhat out of date. Frantz Cour- 
tes invented his and it remains astonish- 
ingly young. I saw only one, among the 
other works exhibited, that is not losing 
time, that of Arthur Navez, as piquant as 
it is firm in both his nude and his still- 
life.” 

To M. Arsene Alexandre, in Le Figaro, 
it also appears that while these artists tell 
their story marvellously well it is still the 
same old story. To him, again, while they 
are welcome, other painters and sculptors 
would be welcome in addition. 


Restorers and Experts 


Studio Founded 1840 
In New York Since 1907 


RESTORATION 
OF PAINTINGS 


M. J. ROUGERON 
ior PARK AVENUE 
Architects’ Bldg. 
ASHLAND 5244 NEW YORK CITY 


Maurice H. Goldblatt 


Art Expert 


Whose attributions have been officially ac- 
cepted by the directors of the greatest 
galleries of 

Louvre, 


Europe, including the 
Paris; Dorio-Pamfilio Gal- 
lery, Rome; Royal Gallery, Bo- 
logna; Imperial Gallery, Vienna, 
will authenticate and appraise 
paintings for our clients. 


Fees commensurate with the value of the 
paintings. 
Correspondence Invited 


BRYDEN ART GALLERIES 
318 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Chev: Prof. P. FARINA 


AUTHENTICITY—RESTORATION 
oF Oxtp MASTERS 


1350 So. 51st St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Old and Modern Masters 


Paintings restored, revarnished, relined, cleaned 
by expert of 30 years’ standing. Reterences 
from museums, dealers and collectors 


O. ROUST 


Studio, 150 East 34th St., New York 
Telephone Ashland 6749 
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Religious Art in a Notable Exhibition 


“Agony in the Garden,’ by Raphael. 


Owned by Mr. Clarence Mackay, and exhibited 


at the galleries of Jacques Seligman & Company. 


At rare intervals, under the surety of one 
of the great art firms, American collectors 
allow some of their treasures to be brought 
together in an exhibition for the benefit of 
some charity. Such an occurrence has taken 
place with the assembling of the “Loan 
Exhibition of Religious Art” in the gal- 
leries of Jacques Seligman & Company, in 
New York, for the benefit of the basilique 
of the Sacre Coeur in Paris, under the 
auspices of Cardinal DuBois, archbishop of 
Paris, and Cardinal Hayes, archbishop of 
New York. 

In a single exhibition room are assem- 
bled forty-eight objects, dating from the 
twelfth to the sixteenth centuries, inclusive, 
whose combined value would make a king’s 
ransom. They range from paintings by 
such masters as Mantegna, Botticelli, Ra- 
phael, Bellini and El Greco, to precious 
early Gothic tapestries, thirteenth century 
sculpture and twelfth century Rhenish and 
Limoges enamels. 

The Jewish collectors of America have 
long shown an appreciation for the austere 


OLD JAPANESE PRINTS 
FOR SALE 


Would like to hear from private 
collector or museum looking for a 
complete set of MHiroshigi’s “Great 
Tokaido,’ printed from the same 
blocks as those belonging to the Wor- 
cester Museum and Boston Museum 
of Fine Arts. 


Only those interested in acquiring 
the complete set 


Address JOSEPH WISELTIER 
107 Washington Circle 
WEST HARTFORD, CONN. 


beauty of Christian religious art, and they 
were generous in loaning their treasures for 
this exhibition. A full list of the owners 
of the objects shown is as follows: Mr. 
and Mrs. Arthur Sachs, Mr. Clarence 
Mackay, Mr. and Mrs. Nicholas F. Brady, 
Mr. and Mrs. Aaron Naumburg, Mr. and 
Mrs. Harold I. Pratt, Mr. and Mrs, Edwin 
S. Bayer, Mr. and Mrs. Otto H. Kahn, 
George and Florence Blumenthal, Mr. 
Mortimer L. Schiff, Mr. J. Duranthon, Mr. 
and Mrs. J. Straus, Mr. Felix Warburg, 
Mrs. Myron C. Taylor, Mr. and Mrs. Henry 
Sachs, Mrs. S. W. Straus, Mr. Grenville L. 


Winthrop, Mr. and Mrs. A. J. Kobler, an 
Mr. Jules Bache. 4 

Frank Jewett Mather, Jr., in a forewore 
to the catalogue said: “Considered broadly 
the history of art is the history of religious 
art, the exceptions coming to only a fey 
centuries out of the millennia between th 
first cave painting and the present day. I 
all this stretch, we note a fine balance be. 
tween the interests of craftsmanship anc 
those of religious expression. The earliest 
examples in this exhibition show this im- 
memorial equilibrium still relatively main- 
tained. Most, however, tell of that inter- 
esting moment when the old religious anc 
the new humanistic emotion are in exquis- 
itely unstable equilibrium with each other 
and with technique. In short, the observant 
visitor may here sense that more compli- 
cated and sensitive balance of interest; 
which preludes the art of today. For our 
today, of course, dawned in the middle 
ages.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Brady lent their Botticelli 
“Madonna and Child with Angels,” ané¢ 
their Bellini, “Virgin and Child;” Mr. anc 
Mrs. Sachs an Avignon primitive, “Annun- 
ciation ;” Mr. and Mrs. Naumburg their E! 
Greco, “Christ Chasing the Money Lenders 
from the Temple,” and Mr. Mackay his 
Verrocchio, “Madonna and _ Child,” hi: 
Mantegna, “Adoration of the Shepherds,’ 
and his Raphael, “Agony in the Garden.” 

The latter, herewith reproduced, formed 
as Mr. Cortissoz points out in the Herala 
Tribune, “a part of the predella for tha 
altar piece which Pierpont Morgan gave te 
the Metropolitan Museum, the altar piece 
painted for the nuns of St. Anthony ai 
Perugia, in 1505. The artist was ther 
twenty-two, on the threshold of his prodigi- 
ous fame, but still carrying about with hir 
the mild influence of Perugino. But wha 
a master is this pupil! He invests his theme 
with a solemnity like that of some echoing 
strain of organ music. He is young, but 
tragedy comes within his scope. He has hac 
but the slightest experience of life, yet he 
can plumb the depths of truth. In its sim- 
plicity and in its gravity it is a marvelou: 
achievement.” 


New York Season 


Paintings and drawings by one of the 
strangest of modern artists, the young Pole, 
Eugene Zak, who died last year in Paris, 
provided a treat for critics and amateurs 
at the Brummer Galleries. 

The Brooklyn Eagle’s comment is a bit 
of brilliant descriptive writing: 

“Zak was a unique figure in the Paris 
art world—a personality endowed with rare 
sensibility and a curious mystical quality 
of imagination. While he was classed 
among the moderns always to be found at 
the Cafe de Dome and a power in the Salon 
des Tuilleries, he had evolved a style in 
which to express his fanciful ideas entirely 
apart from the popular modernistic idiom. 

“Extremely frail in health and ethereal 
in appearance, his physical being is reflected 


Studios, Homes, Etc. 


Hotel des -Artistes 


1 WeEsT 67TH ST. NEW YORK CITY 


Small and large duplex studio apartments 

for rent. Free cooking service, refrigera- 

tion, etc. Swimming pool, squash court. 
Restaurant in building. 


in his art. The men and women who in 
habit his rainbow-colored fairyland ar 
hardly human; they are fays and change 
lings. Even in his earliest work, befor 
ill health came and so added to the extrem 
spirituality of his point of view, his por 
traits and drawings of models have some 
thing of this strange, eerie quality whicl 
was later to set his work apart from th 
modernist painters who tend to put al 
stress on design and structure and non 
at all one subject and atmosphere. Hi 


Prints for Easter and Spring Weddings 


Prints selected to meet individual requirements | 
and submitted for selection. Suggestions: 
Wood-block of flowers, in color, by Margaret 
Patterson; stately architectural etchings by 
Arms, Roth, A. Hugh Fisher and others; ships 
by Wales or Drury. Other suggestions on re- 
quest. ‘ 


THE PRINT CORNER: 


Mrs. Charles Whitmore Hignham Center, Mass. 
ee 
MARIE STERNER 


RARE OLD MASTERS, 
DISTINGUISHED MODERNS . 


9 East 57th St. 


ST. LOUIS 


-ART GALLERIES 


KE 

High Class 2 
Paintings ? 
Bought and Sold = 


4398 Olive Street 
Saint Louis, Mo. 


MAX SAFRON, Director 
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( AINSBOROUGH 


GALLERIES, Inc. 


| Fine Paintings 
‘Rare Antiques 


222 Central Park South 
New York 


eGullet, Galleries 


Association 
220 North Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, Illinois 
PAINTINGS AND SCULPTURE 
by 


Artists of the Mid- West 
and West 


Write for Circular of 
Circulating Gallery Plan 


—— 


The NEW GALLERY 


Drawings and Water Colors 
by 
CHILDREN OF PALESTINE 
(Ages 5 to 10) 
April 14 through April 30 


600 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 


women’s heads have the cryptic, enigmatic 
smile of a Leonardo. 

“Connoisseurs are inclined to believe that 
Zak’s work will be highly prized as time 
goes on, both for its gentle, whimsical mys- 
ticism and the enchanting, prismatic quality 


of his color.” 
kk Ox 


If you were curator of paintings in a 
great museum like the Metropolitan in this 
age when people take art so very seriously 
that they are always fighting about it, and 
if you were a painter yourself, wouldn’t 
you be inclined to seek a little relief by 
putting some fun into your compositions? 
Bryson Burroughs, whose favorite theme 
is mythological characters, has earned the 
title “gentle humorist of American art,” 
and the critics had a good time at his ex- 
hibition at the Montross Gallery,—all ex- 
cept a few who soberly wrote of his pic- 
tures as decorations, which of course they 
are, and very good ones somewhat in the 
style of Puvis de Chavannes. 

The understanding critics commented on 
the flapperish qualities of Mr. Burrough’s 
goddesses. There is ‘Nausicaa and Her 
Maidens,” who are presented, says the Sun, 
just as Ulysses was washed ashore on 


Long Island, “somewhere near Peconic 
Bay.” Nausicaa, although slender, “is ca- 
pable. She will get out of this old world 


what she wishes. She gives the appearance 
of having been educated at one of those 
girl’s finishing schools at Greenwich, Conn. 
The laundry work on which the maidens 
have been engaged is about finished. No 
electric washer has been used. It seems a 
slight anachronism that so up to date a 
girl as this Nausicaa should still insist on 
hand work.” 

Then there is the Brooklyn Eagle’s de- 
scription of “Europa”: “There is none of 
the fright and horror displayed at her im- 
pending rape with which the old masters 
were wont to depict her. Rather, she re- 
gards her bovine seducer, a handsome Hol- 
stein bull, with an air of shrinking but 
pleasant expectancy.” 

ie. wie 


Malcolm Parcell, idol of Pittsburgh, who 
has taken two popular prizes at the Carne- 
gie International, showed fifteen canvases 
at the Macbeth Galleries, and the New 
York critics commented on his versatility 
and scolded him about it, and also pointed 
out that his proximity to the big Inter- 
national had been inclined to subject him 
to too many influences. However, “Jim 
McKee,” one of the works shown, came in 
for much praise because of its rugged and 
dramatic characterization. 

“There is equal assurance in the painter’s 
approach to his several themes,” says the 
Herald Tribune, “a confidence and ease in 
his manner of varying his tempo and feel- 
ing to suit the different subjects that sug- 


EXHIBITIONS 


of Paintings, Water Colors, Sculpture 
and Objects of Art for the Seasons of 


1927, 1928 and 1929 


Arrangements can now be made. Large 
Gallery, $250 for two weeks. Small Gal- 
lery, $200 and $150 for two weeks. 


AINSLIE GALLERIES 
677 Fifth Avenue 


Most conveniently located galleries 
in New York 
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GRAND CENTRAL 
ART GALLERIES 


Grand Central Terminal, Taxicab Entrance 


Fifteen Vanderbilt Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY 


ROBERT REID, N. A. 


April 1-14, inclusive 


Open Daily, Except Sunday, 
9 to 6 


Visitors Cordially Welcome 


MACBETH | 


1892—1927 


THIRTY-FIVE YEARS 
OF 
American Art 


GALLERY. 


15 East 57 New York 


MEMBER A. D. A. P. 


American Etchings 


ISSUED BY 
FRANCIS H. ROBERTSON 
o 


Studios: 


Westport, Connecticut 


Send for list of new publications 


GALLERIES 


Paintings 


36 East 57th Street 
New York 


ROBERT C. VOSE 


(Established 1841) 
Paintings 
by Old and Modern Masters 
CARRIG-ROHANE Carved Frames 


5590 Boylston Street 


Copley Square BOSTON 
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gests nothing if not extreme versatility. 
.... Mr. Parcell seems to have little dif- 
ficulty in doing many things well, but there 
is no doubt that he could better himself 
by following fewer paths.” 

The Christian Science Monitor is of a 
mind that ‘Mr. Parcell has so many gifts 
and facilities that it seems a pity not to 
have them more closely interwoven to pro- 
duce a really telling style and significance,” 
, and the Sun says the works are “com- 
pounded of all sorts of approved passages 
in well-known pictures. There are all sorts 
of echoes of Zuloaga, Whistler, the somber 


American Art Schools 


Li 


Master Institute 
of United Arts 


Music — Painting — Sculpture 
Architecture — Opera Class 
Ballet — Drama — Lectures 


Course in Every Branch of 
Fine and Applied Arts 


Exhibitions and Concerts open 
to Enrolled Students 


NEW TERM—ENROLLMENTS NOW 
Day and Evening Classes 


310 Riverside Dr., cor. 103d St., N. Y. 


Telephone: 


Academy 3860 


BROADMOOR ART ACADEMY 
COLORADO SPRINGS 
Summer term, June 6 to Sept. 9. 


FACULTY: 
Robert Reid, Na Ascn.csc ee Emeritus 
Ernest Lawson, N. A.....Landscape 
OMAGH) GUCN weet rele tele elateyere eae Life 


WaAndGUiCaton \. daisies ler. Applied Art 

Lloyd Moylen ........ Winter Classes 

S. W. Schaefer, M. D Anatomy 
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The 


Pennsylvania Academy 
of the Fine Arts 


Broad & Cherry Sts., Philadelphia 
Oldest Art School in America 
Instruction in Painting, Sculpture 
and Illustration. Send for Circular. 
ELEANOR A. FRASER, Curator 


THE MarRYLAND INSTITUTE 
1825-1927 Baltimore, Md. 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


Courses in Fine Arts, Normal Art, Costume 
Design, Crafts, etc. Catalog on request. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


CLARENCE) By WHITE, SGHOOL 
OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
460 West 144TH St., NEw York, N. Y. 


Students trained as Artists and Craftsmen 
Special course in Advertising Photography 


SUMMER ART SCHOOL 
A. K. CROSS Boothbay Harbor, Me. 


New Method ‘‘does for Draw- 
ing and Painting what electricity does for 
Light and Power.’’ ROBERT VONNOH, N.A., 
says, ‘‘Gain faster by mail than in art schools 
by old methods.’’ Mail Course, Circulars. 

A. K. ‘CROSS, Winthrop Sta., 


July to Nov. 


Boston, Mass. 


The School of Industrial Arts 
TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 
Frank Forrest Krederick, Director 
Send for Illustrated Circulars 


D. Y. Cameron, and even the stilted Mes- 
nard. This, of course, may be said of many 
youthful painters, who must learn some- 
where, and as best they may, but those who 
finally achieve reputations melt all their 
borrowings in the fire of their own ex- 
perience.” 
eee Pr 

All of Gifford Beal’s paintings, water 
colors and drawings, shown at the Krau- 
shaar Galleries, says the Post, “appear to 
speak the same aesthetic language, a truly 
American accent of vigor, directness and 
frankness—a masculine sturdiness unexpect- 
edly modified by a flavor of romance... . 
A new note that one realizes in all recent 
work by Mr. Beal is the gayety that has 
crept in. Always a brilliant colorist, there 
was yet a sober, realistic acceptance of 
fact that gave a certain grave formality 
to his canvases. But in the landscapes 
crowded with bright, animated figures such 
as the handsome ‘May Day, Central Park,’ 
a canvas just completed, or the sparkling 
‘Salt Island’ with its flash of running blue 
water, its stretch of beach with gay figures 
and its complete abandonment to the light, 
color and beauty of the outdoor world, 
there is new charm and persuasiveness.” 

The Brooklyn Eagle especially liked Mr. 
Beal’s presentments of the circus, which, 
instead of emphasizing its crudity or bi- 
zarreness, have “something of the magic 
which the spectacle presents to a child. 
The ring is enveloped in the golden glow 
which light shining through canvas pro- 
duces; the horses are fat, sleek and white; 
the riders pink and spangled; it is all ani- 
mated, healthy, romantic and yet entirely 
realistic. Regarded from the technical 
standpoint, much of the effectiveness is pro- 
duced by his emphasis upon rhythmic pat- 


terns,” 
* Ok Ok 


Max Weber is both poet and painter, and 
Benjamin de Casseres in an introduction to 
a new book of poems and wood-cuts, says 
the artist is a reaction against intellectual- 
ism; he is the uncorrupted baby-stare be- 
fore the incarnations of the soul of man 
in art.” The Sun quotes this in its review, 
and singles out “Mothers and Children,” 
at the New Art Circle, which, it says, is 
“small in size but big in content. One of 
the mothers rests her head on her hand and 
sleeps. The other dreams wakefully. 
There is no direct hint of tragedy, but 
an indescribable mournfulness pervades the 
picture. The composition and the painting 


+ 


1 
are alike masterly. It is one of the fines 
pictures to be produced this year.” 

The World says that Mr. Weber, who i 
one of the very first of American modern 
ists, has “invented for his own purposes 
manner of painting that is unusually luci 
and entirely personal. In his hands pain 
is never a sticky and unwieldly substance 
intervening between the artist’s thought an 
the receptive eye. His paint is exception 
ally alive and by paring down his means + 
the severest economy he achieves a flexi 
bility and expressiveness out of the reac] 
of those painters who smother whateve 
idea they may have had under a displa 
of dexterity in the manipulation of thei 
medium.” | 

The Times, holding the artist to be “on 
of our outstanding painters,” expresses it 
partiality for Mr. Weber’s landscapes ani 
still lifes, saying his ladies are “as chunk 
as ever.” fig Py 


An exhibition of sculpture, mainly of por 
trait busts, by Edmond Quinn, at the gal 
lery of Marie Sterner, pleased all the crit 
ics. The Brooklyn Eagle saw in ther 
“that rare combination, a good likeness an 
real plastic significance.” “For the un 
guarded,” said the World, “his style is 
little too subtle; having a fondness fo 
truth of characterization and a complet 


unwillingness to rely upon tricks of cari 


cature or the obvious surface eccentricitie 
of his subjects, Mr. Quinn presents a serie 
ot portraits that do not require stylizatio. 
to escape the curse of sameness.” 

The Herald Tribune said: “There is im 
mediate conviction about them not only be 
cause they are obviously well conceived like 
nesses, but because of the refined serious 
ness of their workmanship.” 
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_ Birmingham, Ala. 


"ARK AND RECREATION BOARD— 
eel ae as, at American Artists (A. 
eof “A:): 


Fayetteville, Ark. 


INIVERSITY OF ARKANSAS— 
et 11-25—Contemporary paintings (A. F. of 


Los Angeles, Cal. 


OS ANGELES MUSEUM— 

April—Annual exhibition, painters and sculp- 
tors; “The Twenty;’” modern Europeans; 
sculpture, Cristadore, Porter, Scarpitta. 

May—Etchings from Spain; Persian pottery; 
3d annual bookplate international. 

'TENDAHL ART GALLERY— 

To April 9—William Wendt. 

April 9-25—Albert Groll. 

, April 25-May 9—John Wenger. 

May 9-23—A. H. Gilbert; Edgar Payne. 

May 23-June 4—Joseph Kleitsch; Guy Rose. 

WNSLIE GALLERIES (BARKER BROS.)— 

April—Jack Frost. 

May—Orrin White. 

NLTMORE SALON— 

March 28-April 16—Clyde Forsythe. 

April 18-May 7—Jack Wilkinson Smith. 

| May 9-28—Barse Miller. 


‘ANNELL AND CHAFFIN— 
April—Paintings, Orrin White. 


Oakland, Cal. 


YAKLAND ART GALLERY— 

| April—Paintings, Zubiaurre brothers. 
May—Macdonald Wright; Morgan Russell. 
June—Paintings, Paul A. Schmitt, Vernon Jay 
| Morse; etchings, Harry A. Schary; Walrich 


pottery. 
Pasadena, Cal. 


IASADENA ART INSTITUTE— 

| April—Louise Hovey Sharp, Franz Bischoff, 

' Evelyna Nann Miller, Adam Emory Albright, 
Marie Kendall. 

| May—Joseph Birren, John 
Christopher Smith. 

?RACE NICHOLSON’S GALLERIES— 

April 15-30—Goodspeed collection, old maps; 
landscape, Aaron Kilpatrick; dogs, Edmund 
Osthaus. 

| May—Tibetan collection; Chinese fan paintings. 


San Diego, Cal. 
"INE ARTS GALLERY— 


April—Comprehensive Persian exhibition. 
May—Art for children; San Diego students. 


C. H. Benjamin, 


Publications 


Creative Expression 
Through Art 


A Symposium 

on the new art instruction, by 
leading exponents in progressive 
schools. 

xe 
Illustrated with one hundred re- 
productions of children’s original 
_ creations, fifty in color, fifty in 
_ black and white.  Attractively 
| bound in boards. 
* * 


One dollar and a half per copy 


Progressive Education Assoc. 
10 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 


“Columbus, Westward, Ho!” 


A new, fascinating play for young people, 
by Alice Merrill Horne, art coinnoisseur and 
maker of beautiful books. Quaint costumes 
from the Columbian period appear in nine 
illustrations in colors by Florence Ware. 
Price, $2, postpaid. 


Alice. Merrill Horne Gallery 


8 Second Ave. Salt Lake City, Utah 


June 10-Aug. 31—Second annual exhibition of 
Southern California Artists. 


San Francisco, Cal. 
CALIFORNIA PALACE, LEGION OF HONOR 
April—Paintings, Eugen Neuhaus. 
SAN FRANCISCO ART ASS’N— 
To April 8—Forty-ninth annual exhibition. 
PAUL ELDER & CO.— 
March 29-April 9—Etchings, 
Burr. 
GALERIE BEAUX ARTS— 
April 9-16—Italian black-and-whites. 
April 18-May 3—J. B. and Florence T. Tufts. 
VICKERY, ATKINS & TORREY— 
April 11-23—Etchings, Emil Fuchs. 


Denver, Col. 


DENVER ART MUSEUM— 

April—Modern American and French paintings; 
Business Men’s Art Club; . sculpture and 
pottery by Paul and Annetta J. St. Gaudens. 

May—‘Fifty Prints’; Braydon designs. 


Hartford, Conn. 


WADSWORTH ATHENEUM— 
To April 1o—Artists Club of Hartford. 
April 16-May 1—Seventeenth annual exhibition, 
Connecticut Academy of Fine Arts. 


CURTIS H. MOYER— 
April 9-24—Pastel drawings of the Alhambra by 


George Elbert 


Louis Orr. 
many orgs exhibition, Arts and Crafts 
ub. 
May 6-16—Paintings, Mr. and Mrs. A. B. Mc- 
Cutcheon, 


May 17-29—Paintings, Russell Cheney. 


Washington, D. C. 


U. S. NATIONAL MUSEUM— 
March 28-April 23—Etchings, 
April 25-May 21—Lithographs, 


Lee Sturgis. 
Bolton Brown. 
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THE GREAT CALENDAR OF AMERICAN EXHIBITIONS 


LIBRARY OF CONGRESS— . 
April—Joseph Pennell memorial. 


GORDON DUNTHORNE— 
April—Etchings and lithograhs, Joseph Pennell; 
water colors, Paul Gustin. 
May—Etchings, water colors, Alfred Hutty. 


Jacksonville, Fla. 


FINE ARTS’ SOCIETY— 
April 1-8—Exhibition, Southern 


League. 
Athens, Ga. 
STATE NORMAL COLLEGE— . 
May 17-June 1—Etchings, prints (A. F. of A.). 
Savannah, Ga. 


TELFAIR ACADEMY, ARTS AND SCIENCES 
April—Savannah Art Club. 


States Art 


Emporia, Kan. 


KANSAS STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE— 
April 10-30—Canadian art (A. F. of A.). 


Chicago, Ill. 


ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO— 

To April 17—150 paintings from European sec- 
tion Carnegie International; paintings, Gio- 
vanni Romagnoli; New Mexico Painters; 
sculpture, Paul Manship; paintings, Walt 
Kuhn. ‘ 

April 28-May 30—Arts Club of Chicago; Chi- 
cago Camera Club; 7th international water 
color exhibition; George H. Macrum. 

ARTS CLUB OF CHICAGO— 

April 3-17—Members’ exhibition. 

CHICAGO GALLERIES ASSOCIATION— 

April 5-23—Modern Art, Josephine Reichmann, 
Agnes Potter Van Ryn, Laura Van Pappel- 
endam. 

May 1-June 1—Semi-annual exhibition by art- 
ist members ($7,700 in awards). 

CHESTER H. JOHNSON GALLERIES— 

April—French exhibition, including Degas, Mo- 


NEWHOUSE GALLERIES 


484 North Kingshighway Boulevard 
SAINT LOUIS 


Distinguished Paintings and 


Works of Art 


AMERICAN 


ao and FOREIGN 


Continued Display and 
Special Exhibitions 


GALLERIES 


262 Auditorium Hotel, CHICAGO 


772 Statler Hotel, DETROIT 


2614 West 7th St. LOS ANGELES 


JOHN 


LEVY 


GALLERIES 


Paintings 


NEW YORK 
559 Fifth Avenue 


PARIS 
28 Place Vendome 
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net, Renoir, Morisot, Redon, etc.; first Amer- 
ican exhibition of paintings by Donald Shaw 


MacLaughlan. 


GAULOIS GALLERIES— 
April—Water color exhibition, 


Decatur, III. 


DECATUR ART INSTITUTE— 
April—Group from Newhouse Galleries. 


Springfield, III. 


SPRINGFIELD ART ASSOCIATION— 
April—Adams, Garber, Higgins, Scudder. 


Crawfordsville, Ind. 
apd LEAGUE OF CRAWFORDSVILLE— 
pril 
of Fred Nelson Vance. 


Urbana, III. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS— 
May 1-13—Paintings 
seum, 


Culver, Ind. 


CULVER MILITARY ACADEMY— 
May 17-31—Paintings from 
seum, 


Fort Wayne, Ind. 


FORT WAYNE MUSEUM— 
April—Paintings by Richmond, Ind., artists. 
May—Adams. Garber, Higgins, Scudder. 
June—Fort Wayne Art School exhibit. 


Greencastle, Ind. 


DE PAUW UNIVERSITY — 
May 17-31—Contemporary paintings (A. F. of 


+i.) 


Indianapolis, Ind. 

JOHN HERRON ART INSTITUTE— 

Apr.—Ritschel; Bohm; French drawings, litho’s. 
THE HOTTER DRACO = 

To April 16—Paintings, V. J. Cariani, 

April 8-30—Paintings, R. L. Coats. 
PETTIS GALLERY — 

March 28-April 9—Margaret Lay. 

April 11-23—Bertha Baxter. 

April 25-May 7—R. Milholland. 

May 9-21—Glenn Cooper Henshaw. 


Richmond, Ind. 
PALETTE CLUB— 
April—George H. Baker; Howard Leigh. 
Lawrence, Kan. 


UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS— 
April 3-30—Paintings from Metropolitan Mu- 


seum. 
Wichita, Kan. 


WICHITA ART ASSOCIATION— 
April—Cornelius and Jessie Arms Botke. 


New Orleans, La. 


ISAAC DELGADO MUSEUM— 
May—Exhibition, Southern States Art League. 
ARTS AND CRAFTS CLUB— 
March 27-April 16—The Zorachs. 
April 17-May 7—Maurice Braun. 
May 8-28—Exhibition, Benjamin prize. 
May 29-June 18—Exhibition by members. 


Portland, Me. 


SWEAT MEMORIAL MUSEUM— 
April 15-May 15—Annual exhibition, oils, water 
colors, pastels. 


Baltimore, Md. 
BALTIMORE MUSEUM OF ART— 


April—Portraits of Baltimoreans; sculpture, 
Alvin Meyer; engravings and etchings of 
medical men, 

April 5-May 1—Modern American paintings 


from Duncan Phillips Collection, 
April 16-May 12—Fifty prints of the year. 
May 3-29—Bellows memorial exhibition. 
May 14-June 5—Fifty books and Printing for 
Commerce. 
MARYLAND INSTITUTE— 
April—Whistler etchings, lithographs and water 
colors from Lucas collection. 
WALTERS ART GALLERIES— 
To April 30—New accessions and permanent 
collections, 
PURNELL GALLERIES— 
April—Contemporary etchings. 
May 11-18—Old English silver and Sheffield. 
BENDANN GALLERIES— 
To April 16—s50 master etchings. 


Amherst, Mass. 


AMHERST COLLEGE— 
April _15-30—Contemporary American 
CAPS SOL RAM) é 


Boston, Mass. 


MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS— 
April 6-19—Paintings and 
Society. 


artists 


sculpture, Copley 


1§-30—Memorial exhibition of the work 


from Metropolitan Mu- 


Metropolitan Mu- 


BOSTON ART CLUB— 


“The Pioneer Woman.” 
April 12-19—Window display posters. 


SOCIETY OF ARTS AND CRAFTS— 
March 30-April 13—Wax_ miniatures, 
Burke; collection old waxes. 


CASSON GALLERIES— 


Isabelle Tuttle. 

COPLEY GALLERIES— t 

To April 16—Paintings, Aldro T. Hibbard. 
GUILD OF BOSTON ARTISTS— : 

April 4-16—Paintings, Charles Hopkinson. 

April 18-30—Paintings, Ernest L. Major. 
DOLL & RICHARDS— : 

To April zo—Etchings, W. H. W. Bicknell. 
VOSE GALLERIES— 


To April 23—Contemporary American paintings. 


April 25-May 7—Paintings of Monadnock. 

May 9-21—Wm. Baxter Closson memorial. 
GOODSPEEDS BOOK SHOP— 

April 4-23—Etchings, C. H. Woodbury. 


April 25-May 7—Modern English, French and 


American etchings. 


Hingham Centre, Mass. 
THE PRINT CORNER— 


April—Etchings of New England 
Bicknell, Sears Gallagher, Kerr Eby. 


Springfield, Mass. 


JAMES D. GILL GALLERIES— 
April-May—Group of American paintings. 
ARTISTS GUILD— 
To April 18—Group from Casson Galleries, 
May 7-21—Spring exhibition by members. 


Worcester, Mass. 


WORCESTER ART MUSEUM— 
To April 23—American still life paintings. 
To May 15—Karly Flemish and Dutch paint- 


ings. 
Detroit, Mich. 


DETROIT INSTITUTE OF ARTS— 
April 23-May 30—Annual exhibition American 
art. 
JOHN HANNA GALLERY— 
May 6-31—Henry R. Poore. 
March 19-31—Etchings, old and modern mas- 
ters; 


East Lansing, Mich. 


MICHIGAN STATE COLLEGE— 
oe as 1-13—Contemporary paintings (A. F. of 
A) 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 


GRAND RAPIDS ART GALLERY— 
April—Henry L. Poore; small bronze sculp- 
tures; engravings; wax miniatures by Ethel 
Frances Mundy. 
May—Selected pictures from Hoosier Salon; 
Grand Rapids Arts Club. 
June—Norman Chamberlain; Lo: 


etchings, 
Griffith. 


Muskegon, Mich. 


HACKLEY GALLERY OF FINE ARTS— 
April—Paintings, Henry S. Eddy; Indian and 
Paisley shawls. 
May—Paintings, Tunis Ponsen; Chicago etchers. 


Ypsilanti, Mich. 


MICHIGAN STATE NORMAL COLLEGE— 
April 11-25—Contemporary paintings (A. F. of 
PACD) 


Moorhead, Minn. 


SLATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
aE 20-May 4—Boston water colors (A. F. of 
eDre 


Biloxi, Miss. 


GULF COAST ART ASSOCIATION— 
April 23-30—Exhibit, South. States Art League. 


Natchez, Miss. 


ARID. Sd UDYeaCrUB— 
TURES Noted! Jackson water colors (A. F. 
0 Oe 


Kansas City, Mo. 


ART. LN SG edie 
April—Paintings from Chicago Art Institute’s 
annual; sculpture, Wallace W. Rosenbauer. 
May—Annual exhibition, Kansas City Society 
of Artists. 
CONRAD HUG GALLERIES— 
April 1-15—Joseph Fleck. 
ALDEN GALLERIES— 
To April 15— James Gillray caricatures. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


CITY ART MUSEUM— 
April—Students, St. Louis School of Fine Arts. 
May—Exhibition of Greek coins; drawing of 
theatrical work by Claude Braydon. 
May—Exhibition of coins, 
May and June—Cornelius and Jessie Arms Botke. 


March 24-April 9—Sculpture in competition for 


April 27 to Nov. 1—Exhibition, artist members. 


Ruth 


April z2-16—Etchings, H. E. Tuttle; paintings, 


landscape, 


NEWHOUSE GALLERIES— = 
March 25-April 25—Wm. M. Chase exhibit! 
SHORTRIDGE GALLERY— _ . | 
April—Selected American paintings. 


Lincoln, Neb. 


April—Norwegian paintings, W. H. Singer. 


Omaha, Neb. 


ART INSTITUTE OF OMAHA— : 
April—Folk Art Society; modern textiles. 
May—Camera Club; art students. 


Manchester, N. H. 


MANCHESTER INSTITUTE— ’ 
April 3-25—Paintings, William P. Silva; dr 
ings, Lillian Westcott Hale. 


Montclair, N. J. 


MONTCLAIR ART MUSEUM— 

April-May—Paintings by Whitney M. Hubba 
exhibition, contemporary American art. 

To April 24—Water colors, G. W. Dawson. 


Newark, N. J. 


To April 21—Modern American painting. 
June—J. Ackerman Coles bequest. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


BROOKLYN MUSEUM— 
After April 22—New Japanese gallery. ; 
April 22-June 1—Group of American paint 
of Paris. 
May 4-31—Exhibition of photography. 
PRATT INSTITUTE— : : 
March 30-April 27—Bkn. Society of Artists 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


ALBRIGHT ART GALLERY— Mee 
April 24-June 19—Selected American painting 


Elmira, N. Y. 


ARNOT ART GALLERY— 
April—Water color exhibition. 


New Rochelle, N. Y. 


PUBLIC LIBRARY— ‘ 
To April 19—Exhibition of illustrations. 


New York, N. Y. 


AMERICAN FINE ARTS BUILDING— |. a 
March 25-April 18—1o02nd annual exhibitic 
National Academy of Design. 


METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART— 
To April 24—American miniatures. 
April—American portrait prints by James Bart 

Longacre and his conetmporaries; guns, { 
ranged historically; etchings by Busse a 
the van de Veldes. 


THE ART CENTER— 

April—Drawings and water colors, Leon Bak: 
photographs, John Wallace Gillies; wo 
sculpture, Carroll French. : 

April 12-25—Paintings, Albert Bruning. 

April 18-30—Textiles, Art Alliance. 

April 24-30—New York Sketch Club; Gu 
of Bookworkers, a 

May—Annual Exhibition of Advertising Aj 
Pictorial Photographers. 


MUNICIPAL ART GALLERY— : 
March 22-April 1z—Paintings interpreting t 
emotions, Victor de Kubinyi. F ; 
April 25-May 16—TInterior decoration desigr 
May 16-June 16—Originals, magazine illusti 

tions, 
PUBLIC LIBRARY— : 
To Nov.—‘Experimenters in Etching;” rece 
additions of prints, 
CORONA MUNDI— ; ‘ j | 
April—International Exhibition, including Sa 
iet art. 
April 1-May 1—Drawings by Old Masters. 
NATIONAL ASS’N OF WOMEN PAINTER 
AND SCULPTORS (17 E. 62nd St.) | 
March 27-April 11—Margaret Law. 
May 2-31—Exhibition, water colors, 
black-and-white. 
SALMAGUNDI CLUB— 3 
April—Exhibition of small pictures. Aye: 
May 8-Oct. 15—Annual summer exhibition. 


JOHN LEVY GALLERIES— 


etching | 


April 18-30—Paintings of field dogs, Perciy. 
Rosseau. | 
MACBETH GALLERIES— : { 
March 29-April 11—Thirty-fifth Anniversat| 


Exhibition, Retrospective and Prospective. | 
April 12-24—Water colors, Frank A. Brown. | 


April 19-May 8—Paintings owned by tt 
gallery. 
EHRICH GALLERIES— we 


April—Early English paintings. ‘ 
April 12-23—Monotypes by Henry Wight. 
DUDENSING GALLERIES— = 
To April 9—Paintings by Buk; terra-cottas bi 
Carl Walters. ; 
April 11-May 7—Thelma Cudlipp Grosvenor. | 
From May 9—Season’s review exhibition. 
M. KNOEDLER & CO.— 3 
To April 23—Landscape etchings. 
REINHARDT GALLERIES— ; ! 
April—Paintings, drawings, old and moder} 
masters, ‘ 


EB HAUKE & CO— 
\April 12-23—Paintings by contemporary classic- 
ists. 
INSLIE GALLERIES— 
To April 14—Landscapes, Walter W. Thomp- 
son. 
To April 30—Historical marines by Edward 
Moran; selected American paintings. 
May 2-14—Water colors, Marie Bommer, Miss 
Hamilton. 
ILDENSTEIN GALLERIES— 
Aprili—Edward Kann collection of old minia- 
tures. 
RAND CENTRAL GALLERIES— 
To April 15—Robert Reid; J. Olaf Olson. 
April 16-30—Garden sculpture. 
April 19-30—Edmund Graecen. 
May 2-15—George Pearse Ennis. 
May 4-17—Am. Academy at Rome competition. 
HE NEW GALLERY— 
April 14-30—Drawings and water colors by the 
children of Palestine. 
RUMMER GALLERY— 
March 15-April 9>—Eugene Zak. 
April 12-May 7—Paintings, Kikoine. 
ERARGIL GALLERY— 
April—Karl Anderson; 
garden sculpture. 
HE GALLERY OF P. JACKSON HIGGS— 
April-May—Italian and Flemish primitives; 
Dutch and English portraits and landscapes; 
Chinese and Mohammedan art. 
YEYHE GALLERY— 
March 28-April 9—Paintings, Vincent Canade. 
April 11-23—Water colors, Jarmel; sculpture, 
W. Esherick. 
April 23-May 14—Group exhibition. 
{RTHUR ACKERMAN & SON— 
March 25-April 30—Portraits, Charles Sneed 
Williams. 
(OCIETY OF ARTS AND CRAFTS— 
April 16-30—Weavers’ Guild. 
May 16-30—Needleworkers’ Guild. 
{ABCOCK GALLERIES— 
April 9-23—Paintings, Robert Brackman. 
April 11-23—Paintings, Francis Dixon. 
ARIE STERNER GALLERIES— 
April 4-16—Basque paintings, Paul Bartlett. 
April 18-May 1—Portraits and paintings by 
Simka Simkowich. 
IRTISTS GALLERY— 
To April 30—Herman More. 
TRAUSHAAR GALLERIES— 
To April r2—Margaret Sargent. 
fENNEDY & CO.— 
April—Water colors of birds, 
paintings, John P. Benson. 
May—Views of American cities. 
fREDERICK KEPPEL & CO.— 
| To April 16—Etchings by J. Alden Weir. 
IOLT GALLERY— 
April 4-16—Pen Women. 
4RDEN GALLERY— 
April-June—N. Y. Chapter, American Society 
of Landscape Architects. 


Rochester, N. Y. 


SEORGE H. BRODHEAD GALLERIES— 
April 1-15—Etchings, Frank W. Benson 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
SYRACUSE MUSEUM— 


April-—-Canadian painters. 60 canvases. 
May—DeWitt and Douglass Parshall. 
June—Adams, Garber, Higgins, Scudder. 


UtieasPN es Y: 


UTICA PUBLIC LIBRARY— 
April 3-25—American pottery (A. I. of A.). 


Akron, O. 


4KRON ART INSTITUTE— 

April—Ohio Water Color Society. 
ay—Exhibition, Akron artists and craftsmen. 

June—Paintings by Cleveland Artists. 


Athens, O. 


9HIO UNIVERSITY— 
May 1-13—Paintings 
seum., 


Irwin Hofman; new 


G. D. Lodge; 


from Metropolitan Mu- 


Cincinnati, O. 


CINCINNATI ART MUSEUM— ; 
May-July—Thirty-fourth Annual Exhibition. 

mB. CLOSSON, JR., CO. GALLERIES— 
April 4-9—Paintings, Lucile Van Slyck. 
May 2-14—Cincinnati Camera Club. 


Cleveland, O. 


CLEVELAND MUSEUM— 
~May—Ninth annual exhibition of work by 
Cleveland artists and craftsmen. 
June—Contemporary American paintings. 
KORNER & WOOD CO.— 
To April 16—Xander Marshawsky. 
tp 18-May 7—Early Persian art. 


ings. 


‘é 


Columbus, O. 


\LUMBUS GALLERY OF FINE ARTS— 
pril—Theatre art, masks and textiles by Eth- 


ay g-14—Old and modern etchings, engrav- 


ical Culture School, New York; Chester 
Springs Summer School of Art; block printed 
textiles, Elizabeth W. Shannon. 


May—Pastel Portraits, Harry J. Westerman; 
Berkshire Summer School of Art; school ex- 
hibits. 

Dayton, O. 


DAYTON ART INSTITUTE— 

Apr. 6-24—Swiss_ pictures, Albert Goss. 

April 8-29—TIllunfinated MSS. loaned by Dr. 
Fred. B. Artz. 

April 23-May 14—Dayton Society of Etchers. 

April 26-May 2z0—Paintings, Ernest L. Blumen. 
schein. : 

May 21-25—Saturday School exhibit. 

May 27-June s5—Students’ exhibit. 

June 7-28—N. Y. Society of Painters. 


New Concord, O. 


MUSKINGUM COLLEGE— 
May 1-13—Etchings, wood-blocks (A. F. of A.). 


Oxford, O. 


WESTERN COLLEGE FOR WOMEN— 
April 11-25—Paintings from Metropolitan Mu- 


ake Toledo, O. 


TOLEDO MUSEUM OF ART— 
April—Ninth annual Toledo exhibition; French 
colored engravings of the XVIIIth century. 
May—FEarly Italian, German and Dutch engrav- 
ings and etchings; students’ exhibit. 
MOHR GALLERIES— 
April 1-15—The Athena 
Carolyn Armington. 
April 15-30—Modern European masters. 


Youngstown, O. 


BUTLER ART INSTITUTE— 
April—Ohio-born women artists. 
May—Samplers shown by Youngstown Federa- 

tion of Womens Clubs. 


Portland, Ore. 


PORTLAND ART ASSOCIATION— 
April—Color prints of paintings by Manet, De- 
gas, Cezanne, Van Gogh, Gaugin. 
May—Art from Portland schools, 
June—“Art for Children.” 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


PENNSYLVANIA MUSEUM— 
May—Mary Cassatt memorial; Robert Nanteuil 
and French jine engravers. 
PHILADELPHIA ART ALLIANCE— 
March 29-April 11—‘‘Art in Advertising.” 
April 19-May 8—Exhibition by Philadelphia 
branch of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects and the T-Square Club; annual exhibi- 
tion of sculpture. 


Club; etchings by 


May 1o-June 1—Philadelphia Water Color 
Club. 
THE PRINT CLUB— 
April 18-30—Block prints, E. H. Suydam. 


May 9-28—Fourth Annual Exhibition of Living 
American Etchers. 
ART CLUB OF PHILADELPHIA— 
April—Exhibition by painter members. 
PLASTIC CLUB— 
April 20-May 4—Annual water color exhibition. 
May—Exhibition of commercial art. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE— 
To April 17—Annual photographic salon. 
To May 1—Models for “The Pioneer Woman.” 
Oct. 13-Dec. 4—26th Carnegie International. 
J. J. GILLESPIE CO.— 
April 11-23—Portraits, Howard Hildebrandt. 


Providence, R .I. 


R. I. SCHOOL OF DESIGN— 
April—Paintings by Chardin; Battersea enamels. 
May—Competitive drawings for Providence war 

memorial. 

PROVIDENCE ART CLUB— 

March 22-April 1o—48th annual exhibition. 
April 12-24—Nancy C. Jones. 
April 26-May 8—Edward W. Dubugue. 

TILDEN-THURBER CORPORATION— 
April—Paintings, George Macrum. 
May—Etchings of Brown University by W. (Se 

Applebey. 


Charleston, S. C. 


GIBBES MEMORIAL GALLERY— 
Apr. 7-May  1—Seventh annual 
Southern States Art League. 


CHARLESTON MUSEUM— 
April 8-May :—Fourth 
Charleston Etchers’ Club. 


Clinton, 3o4G: 
PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGE— 
May 1-14—Etchings, wood-blocks CAw FB. of A). 
Spartanburg, S. C. 
SPARTANBURG ART CLUB— ae. 
April 30-May 13—“‘May Festival’ exhibition. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


CHATTANOOGA ART ASSOCIATION— 
April—Loan exhibition. 


exhibition, 


annual exhibition, 
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Memphis, Tenn. 


BROOKS MEMORIAL ART GALLERY— 
April—George Bellows Memorial; illustrators. 
May—Wm. Ritschel; ‘“1oo Etchings;” 4th an- 
nual flower and garden exhibition. 
June—New York Society of Women Painters. 
July and August—Taos Society of Artists. 


Nashville, Tenn. 


NASHVILLE ART MUSEUM— 
April 1-18—Texas and Miss. artists. 
April 23-30—Graphic arts exhibition. 
May 1-15—Annual, Tennessee artists. 


Fort Worth, Tex. 


FORT WORTH MUSEUM OF ART— 


May 5-June 5—17th annual, Texas Artists. 


Galveston, Tex. 


GALVESTON ART LEAGUE— 
April 18-30—Paintings from N. A. (A. F. of 


Houston, Tex. 


MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS— 
April—Matisse drawings and etchings; 
Charreton; Houston artists. 
May—Drawings, Dorothy Kent; Houston Pho- 
tographic salon. 


HERZOG GALLERIES— 
April—American artists. 


Huntville, Tex. 


SAM HOUSTON COLLEGE— 
April 2-16—Paintings from N. A, (A, F. of A.,). 


Ogden, Utah. 


FINE ARTS GALLERY— 
April—Lee Greene Richards; water colors, 
May—Geneva Savage Keith. 


Salt Lake City, Utah. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE GALLERY— 
April—Mary ‘Teasdel, Florence Ware, Mirian 
Mayv—Lee Greene Richards, etchings and mon- 

Brooks Jenkins. 
otypes. 


MERRILL HORNE GALLERY— 
April—Lawrence Squires, Mary Teasdel, Flor- 
ence Ware. 
May—Bessie Bancroft, Birde Reeder. 


Springville, Utah 
April—Springville National Exhibition. 


Hollins, Va. 


HOLLINS COLLEGE— 
April 11-25—Etchings, wood-blocks (A. F, of 


A.) 
Madison, Wis. 


MADISON ART ASSOCIATION— 
April—Gustave Cimiotti, 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
MILWAUKEE ART INSTITUTE— 


Victor 


April—r4th annual, Wisconsin Painters and 
Sculptors. 
May—Paintings, Mathias Alden; sculpture, 


Frank Pearson; lithographs, Gerald Geerlings. 


MILWAUKEE JOURNAL GALLERY— 
April—George and H. Amiard Oberteuffer; 
Merton Grenhagen, 
May—Landscapes, Frank V. Dudley. 


EMARTINIG 


TEMPERA 
COLORS 


AS UNDER-PAINTING FOR 

OIL THEY GIVE A DE- 

LIGHTFUL TOOTH TO THE 
CANVAS. 


THE} MARTINI ARTISTS COLOR 
LABORATORIES @ 
97-99;HARRIS AvE., L. I. City, N. Y. 


TRENT ENGRAVING CO. 
[Cut makers to Tue Arr Dicest] 
Specialists in 
FINE HALF TONES 
for Artists, Art Dealers and Publishers 
Your inquiry solicited 


219 S. WARREN ST., TRENTON, N. J. 
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Established 1848 


F. Kleinberger 


Galleries 
Inc. 

725 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 
9 Rue de 1’Echelle 
PARIS 
ko 


ANCIENT PAINTINGS 
SPECIALTY PRIMITIVES 
of all Schools 
and 


OLD DUTCH MASTERS . 


REINHARDT 
GAL LR TES 


730 FirrH Ave., New Yorx 
By) 


PAINTINGS 
by Old and Modern 
MASTERS 


Le ee Se 


Paintings and 
Sculpture 


37 East 57TH ST, § NEW YORK 


Pascal M.Gatterdam 
FINE PAINTINGS 


6 East 397TH St., New York 


GORDON DUNTHORNE 


1205 CONNECTICUT AVENUE 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


dl OHM TN GS 


AND 
EARLY MAPS 


Mohr Art Galleries 


PAINTINGS 
ETCHINGS, REPRODUCTIONS 
WORKS OF ART 


915 Madison Ave, Toledo, O, 


OIL PAINTINGS 


On sale, a very fine collection of decora- 
tive oil paintings for Hotels, Apartment 
Houses, Theatres, also for private cole 
Will sell at reasonable prices. 


lectors. 


CALO ART GALLERIES 


128 W. 4oth St., New York 
Tel. Bryant 6739. Bet. Bway and 6th Ave. 


Flemish Triumph 


“Portrait of a Lady,’ by Roger Van der 
W eyden. 


The United States has the distinction of 
having a cabinet officer who is a great art 
collector, Mr. Andrew W. Mellon. His 
group of old masters is worth several mil- 
lions of dollars. Among its gems is this 
“Portrait of a Lady,” by Roger Van der 
Weyden (1400-1436), which he lent to the 
great exhibition of Flemish and Belgian art 
which has recently closed in London, and 
which drew 160,000 visitors to the Royal 
Academy, 150,095 of whom actually paid 
for admittance. 

On the last Saturday of the exhibition 
8,158 persons passed the turnstiles. “The 
statistics of attendance,’ comments the Lon- 
don Times editorially, “must have surpassed 
all expectation, and they suggest that many 
others besides picture lovers have been 
drawn to the exhibition, and not once, but 
perhaps twice or thrice. At first sight there 
may be something surprising in this; but 
several causes conspired to make the exhi- 
bition an unusual center of attraction. In 
the first place may be put the sympathy 
which the war developed in this country 
with everything Flemish. 

“The exhibition has been as enstuleeive as 
it has been beautiful. The pictures, alas! 
now return to their several homes, but not 
before their assemblage has given those 
who have examined it an unforgettable 
commentary on the life for at least 350 
years of a small but most famous nation in 
the history of European culture.” 


Europeans for California 


From an announcement made by the Cali- 
fornia Palace of the Legion of Honor it 
becomes known that the European section 
of the next Carnegie International will be 
shown in its entirety in two American cities. 
After the close of the International in 
Pittsburgh, on December 4, the 250 Eu- 
ropean pictures will be taken to the Brook- 
lyn Museum, for a January and February 
exhibition, and then to San Francisco, 
where they will be shown in April. 

There will be groups of four and five 
paintings by each artist, so that art lovers 
of Greater New York and California will 
be able to study comprehensively the style 
of each exhibitor. 
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These Are the Bold Modernists at the National Academy 


“Articoli Peasant Girl,’ Maurice Sterne. 
' Modernist Section, National Academy 


$1,500,000 Gallery 


A museum building which will rival in its 
eauty the Taj Mahal and which will cost 
1,500,000 is to be built in Carmelita Gar- 
fens for the Pasadena Art Institute, ac- 
ording to an announcement made by the 
ew president, Arthur H. Fleming. Pasa- 
‘ena will then possess what is expected to 
e the finest art gallery in America. Plans 
or the structure, Spanish in design, have 
‘een prepared by Clarence S. Stein, a New 
Tork architect. 

The building will be most picturesque in 
‘s beauty, mingling grace with massive 
lanes. It will have an east-west frontage 
'f 350 feet on Colorado street and will run 
50 feet north and south. A tower 140 feet 
igh will mark the entrance. 
|Some of the distinctive features of the 
Jans are: a Roman court capable of as- 
embling many hundreds of people in the 
jutdoors, situated in relation to a pictur- 
Sque chapel, in which a handsome pipe 
Irgan will be installed; a Spanish-American 
ourt, appropriately landscaped and adorned ; 
nm Asiatic court, around which will be as- 
embled features of Oriental arts; a Span- 
3h patio, centralizing the art objects of 
pain and its allied interests; a large exhi- 
ition hall, furnishing the main exhibition 
juarters of the gallery; and a series of 
Jinor galleries, forty-five in all, assembling 
1 harmonious relationship to the various 
Ourts. 

The tower will be of three stories, the 
‘pper floors to be used as a library and for 
tudy rooms. Brightly colored tiles, of 


“Nude,” by 


Modernist 
Section, National Academy of Design. 


Thelma Grosvenor. 


Mexican and Spanish origin, will enliven the 
exterior aspects of the structure with color 
and brightness. 

Mr. Fleming, recently elected president of 
the Art Institute, is also chairman of the 
trustees of the California Institute of Tech- 
nology, and his benefactions have enabled 
“Caltech” to attain a place in the first rank 
of similar institutions in America, 


A Copley Mystery 

The National Portrait Gallery in London 
has just accepted, after a lapse of 26 years, 
two portraits that were bequeathed to it in 
1901 by Lady Lyndhurst. One is a portrait 
on canvas of John Singleton -Copley by 
Gilbert Stuart (28%4 by 24 inches), the 
other a crayon drawing of John Singleton 
Copley, Baron Lyndhurst, by George Rich- 
mond, 1851. Lyndhurst was the son of the 
American artist expatriate, and was Lord 
Chancellor, 1827-30, 1834-5 and 1841-6. 

The London Times announced the accept- 
ance, but did not tell the story of the long 
delay in acting on the bequest of Copley’s 
descendant. [Boston papers please copy.] 


Will Start Manchester Museum 


At last, after a wait of many years, Man- 
chester, N. H., is to have the museum pro- 
vided by the Currier bequest. The con- 
tract has just been let for a building 112 
by 65 feet, to cost $500,000, and which will 
have galleries for seasonal exhibitions and 
a permanent collection. A total of $1,000,- 
000 has been accumulated under the Cur- 
rier bequest, and half of the amount is to 
be spent on the building. 


“Concetta,” by Ernest Fiene. Modernist 
Section, National Academy of Design. 


In its 1st April number THE Art DicEst 
reproduced the nine winners of prizes at 
the 1o2nd annual exhibition of the National 
Academy of Design—eight paintings and 
one sculpture. And now, in order to be fair 
and maintain its reputation for fairness, 
it reproduces nine of the works in the Mod- 
ernist section of the National Academy— 
eight paintings and one sculpture. These 
nine exhibits were personally selected by 
the editor as typical of the group, and were 
photographed through the courtesy of Mr. 
Henry E. Schnakenberg, who was asked by 
the National Academy to arrange the Mod- 
ernist display. 

As appropriate to the spectacle, just as 
incidental music is provided in the theatre, 
Tue Art Dicest quotes from Mr. Harley 
Perkin’s review of the National Academy 
exhibition in the Boston Transcript, picking 
it up just after the critic had told of the 
Academy’s gesture to its “enemy” 

“All this has proved to be most discon- 
certing to the supposed ‘enemy’: the pro- 
gressive or ‘modern’ artists. Playing the 
part of enemy calls for a logical and con- 
sistent course, a simple enough matter; but 
to be enemy and then to be treated as a 
friend is confounding, or so it has seemed 
to be during the weeks immediately pre- 
ceding the present show. 

“The progressive camps were found to be 
divided among themselves with some mem- 
bers showing willingness to accept the 
Academy’s overtures, while others hot- 
headedly declared that they simply would 
not be patronized after being so long ig- 
nored and not regarded even as respectable 
opponents. At least some of the Academ- 
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“March Wind,’ by Charles Burchfield. Modernist Section, National 
Academy of Design. 


icians must have had the humor to have 
laughed at the strife which broke forth 
among their proposed guests. 

“The invitation went through all the stages 
of being accepted, refused and reconsidered, 
each being attended with a storm, some on 
the surface and some subterranean. It 
seems there has been no properly authenti- 
cated ‘Who’s Who’ among the progressives, 
and for one thing there was suspicion that 
some who had run with the crowd had no 
right to places as ‘moderns’ on the Acad- 
emy’s invitation list, while that institution 
was accused of insincerity and endeavoring 
to ‘sit pretty’ with the public as it needed 
funds for larger and better quarters and 
was said already to have its eyes on a cov- 
eted bit of Central Park. 

“Whether or not the academy’s gesture 
was a wholly sincere and grandly generous 
one, or as far to the other extreme as 
some of its own members declared, it has 
made clear to the world the regrettable 
factional strife which exists among those 
supposedly engaged in a similar pursuit— 
the quest of the enduring and the true. 

“Had the jury been so broad-minded as 
to have thrown a medal among the inde- 


“Head,” by D. V. Talcott. 
tion, National Academy of Design. 


Modernist Sec- 


pendents who are now taking advantage of 
the Academy’s hospitality they would have 
performed the final act of heaping coals of 
fire. In the Central Gallery are to be foun 
landscapes by Henry Schnakenberg and Ed- 
ward Bruce, either of which would fit neatly 
among the exhibits by those who are reg- 
ularly to be found in the Academy shows; 
in fact the former has on occasion I believe 
passed its jury. 

“Practically all the progressives now rep- 
resented are as well known in New York 
exhibitions as are the conservatives, sev- 
eral are much featured by the dealers, the 
only novelty is to find them in their present 
surroundings. Who does not know the at- 
tenuation of line with which Charles 
Sheeler depicts a blade or two of grass in 
a bottle? Some say he has simplified his art, 
rarefied it, removed it from the cumber- 


Low Priced Pictures 


At a meeting of the Associated Dealers 
in American Paintings, held in New York, 
E. C. Babcock, the secretary, submitted a 
report which contained some significant sta- 
tistics. One set of figures showed that 
moderate priced paintings are gaining in 
popularity, and that the ratio of their sale 
to the total volume of American pictures 
sold by the members of the association is 
increasing. 

Of the total sales last year, paintings 
selling for less than $500 comprised 27 per 
cent. This compares with 17 per cent. in 
1919, and only 13 per cent. in 1912. The 
profitable trade in art today, asserted Mr. 
Babcock, lies in moderately priced art sold 
to the average family of moderate income. 

The association has ascertained, according 
to the report, that there are now 1,500,000 
artists in the United States, whose sales are 
estimated at $1,000,000,000 annually. THE 
Art Dicest has asked Mr. Babcock for 
details of the data on which these figures 
are based. 

The result of the increased demand for 
reasonably priced pictures and for etchings 
and small sculpture has been to encourage 
hundreds of young artists to continue in 
their chosen work. 

Another result has been to permit a quick 
turn-over in the dealer’s stock, which at last 
places the art galleries on the same business 
basis as other merchandising concerns. 
These new conditions have made possible 
better relations with banks, and this in turn 
has made feasible the sale of art on the ‘n- 
stallment plan, thus greatly stimulating buy- 


“Sermon on the Mount,’ 
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someness of heavily painted surfaces; others 
declare his work to be an example of shew 
egotism. 

“Thomas Benton has already held advall 
tageous place at a Philadelphia Academy 
show and been featured in Sunday supple- 
ments and his large decoration of swollen 
armed workmen and huge iron cranes is 4 
typical example of his powerful though ec- 
centric style. Kenneth Hayes Miller, more 
or less expert at figure painting, is a well- 
known instructor at the League School 
which is harbored under the same roof ag 
the Academy. There are those here, too, 
who like certain of the academicians expres 
themselves in terms formulated by other 
Graham and Matulka have still life paint 
ings that echo the Frenchman, Braque. The 
large and attractive painting of people at a 
cafe by Waldo Pierce is somewhat sug 


ing. Americans are coming to prefer 
American pictures, the recovery from thei 
“inferiority complex” in art being well nigh 
complete. 


Another El Greco 


The Boston Museum has acquired another 
El Greco (1 548-1614), “The Purification of 
the Temple,’ making a group of four, or 
one more than the Metropolitan Museum 9 
New York. “There can be no question,” 
says the Museum’s Bulletin, “of the interest 
such a group has, particularly in the present 
day when El Greco appears as the father 
of many features in modern painting. . . 

“Much in El Greco seems paradoxical 
He achieves reality, yet with complete ab- 
sence of the naturalistic. Blake’s saying 
pertinent: ‘He who does not imagine in 
stronger and better lineaments, and in 
stronger and better light than his perishi 1g 
mortal eye can see, does not imagine at 
all”. . . He was a free spirit; he trans- 
mitted motion to canvas in all its ener 
and vivacity, and in his neurotic figures. 
modernists find much to correspond to their 
reaction against empty and soulless co 
cepts.” 


Lester Ralph, Illustrator, Dead 


Lester Ralph, well known magazine illus- 
trator and etcher, is dead in New York, 
aged 48. He illustrated Mark Twain's 
“Eve’s Diary” and went to the front in 
Boer War for the London Times and Bla 
and White. He was a son of Julian Ra 
famous newspaperman. 
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“The Hired Man,” by Harry Hering. Modernist Section, National 
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‘estive in subject of Renoir and in treat- 
nent of Matisse. Boasted modernism, 
'vhen reduced to school, has its ruts. 
“The sensitive painting of flowers by Nan 
Vatson would take its place in any well- 
dered exhibition as would that of a su- 
urban railway station by Holmead Phillips. 
The portrait of Charles H. Ficke by An- 
rew Dasburg and another of ‘Concetta’ by 
frnest Fiene have been submitted to cool 
malysis and receive respectful attention, 
Vhile Maurice Sterne and Henry Mattson 
1 figure work take deliberate liberties in 
taking representative statement. The sculp- 
ors, Nakian, Zorach, Davidson, maintain a 
espect for substantial form which in the 
ase of Talcott becomes archaic and ele- 
aental. The fighting cocks by Biddle re- 
jain pieces of glittering brass. 

“What is art? That is what I am often 
sked,’ remarked one visitor at the Academy 


show, a person grown philosophical—and 
very weary—after many seasons of exploit- 
ing the work of various artists. ‘Yes, I 
have my definition of what is art. The 
young enthusiasts who split words and coin 
phrases will not agree with me, nor would 
the autocratic Ruskin nor the clever Clive 
Bell. 

““Art has been to me a matter of pro- 
gression and change. Paintings that thrilled 
me ten years ago do not do so today. I 
have observed my former favorite artists 
repeating themselves, putting no new 
thought or fresh viewpoint into their work, 
till I am bored at their repetition. 

“‘T will allow that their work may today 
be no less a matter of art than when it ap- 
pealed to me so strongly. But, it is not 
for me. My own sophistication may be at 
fault. Nevertheless I feel I have a right 


Hofer at Carnegie 


For the first time in the history of Car- 
‘egie Institute, a German painter is to serve 
in the jury of the great International. He 
3 Karl Hofer, and though he may not be 
‘S$ pronounced a radical as most contem- 
rary German artists are, he is, to say the 
2ast, progressive, and he is a thorough 
Teuton. 
Tomer Saint-Gaudens, the director, on the 
enth anniversary of America’s declaration 
‘f war on Germany. 

Karl Hofer will come to Pittsburgh next 
jeptember and will serve with an English 
rtist and a French artist and three Amer- 
tan artists in choosing the prize winners 
or the 26th International, which will open 
n October 13. 

_ “German art is radical,” the director said, 
a direct after-effect of the war, but Karl 
tofer, who has been named for the jury, is 
ot so pronounced a radical as many of the 
‘ther prominent German artists. He is an 
dvanced painter, though, and our plan is 
> have an academic Englishman on the 
ury to balance the scale. The third foreign 
aember of the jury will be a French artist, 
either a radical nor an academic one. 

' “Needless to say the German government 

i keen to have Hofer serve on the jury here, 
x as the German ambassador said to me 
ecently, ‘The three most vital things that 
‘ill bring nations closer together in friendly 
i are science, art and athletics.’ Ger- 


The announcement was made by ' 


many is doing some interesting things in 
art. It is Germany’s turn to have a repre- 
sentative on the jury and we are looking 
forward to Hofer’s coming with consider- 
able enthusiasm.” 

Russia probably will be heard from at 
this coming International Exhibition, Mr. 
Saint-Gaudens said, not from artists in Rus- 
sia, but from the Russian artists living in 
Paris and New York and other cities. 


Fuller’s Gainborough 


Governor Alvan T. Fuller, of Massachu- 
setts, who ranks next to Andrew W. Mel- 
lon, secretary of the treasury, as America’s 
greatest statesman-collector, has just ac- 
quired from the Duveen Galleries, according 
to the New York World, “Master Heath- 
cote,” the Gainsborough portrait which 
Captain Jefferson Cohn bought for $231,000 
at the Michelham sale and which he after- 
wards sold to the art firm. 

Governor Fuller is reported by the New 
York Herald Tribune as sorry that he did 
not go the limit and obtain “Pinkie” at the 
Michelham sale. His sole purchase was 
Romney’s “Lady de la Pole” ($220,000). 


Knowledge Beforehand 


The painters in these latitudes 
Will soon hie forth to paint, 
Knowing full well that platitudes 
Will not seem queer nor quaint. 
—C. J. B. in Chicago Post. 


“Swans,” by Joseph Stella. 
Academy of Design. 


Modernist Section, National 


to expect still to be robustly thrilled and 
sustained by artistic expression. I now find 
this quality in paintings by lesser masters of 
the past which I formerly ignored. I find 
it in the work of a painter who has toiled 
assiduously but to no momentous result and 
who suddenly makes his appearance as a 
definite personality. I find it sometimes 
shining darkly through the-as-yet incoherent 
utterances of the very young who seek the 
sun. 

“*The things which appeal so strongly to 
me, you may not like at all. It is well. 
Let it be so. We will not argue. Do you 
still want my definition for art? Then, you 
shall have it, though you hate me for it. 
“Art is what I like; art is what you like.” 
That is all there is to it. Good bye.’ ” 


Window,’ by 


Haril. 
Modernist Section, National Academy. 
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Benefactions 


Elsewhere in this issue of Tuer Art 
Dicest will be found an account of the 
striking success of the first exhibition held 
under the “Duveen scheme” for the sale 
of works by lesser known British artists. 
With the exhibition at Leeds only half over, 
more than 10 per cent. of the works had 
been sold. The “Duveen scheme” seems to 
be practical, and adds another to the many 
art benefactions of Sir Joseph in England 
—benefactions that have been recognized by 
the conferring of knighthood and the title 
of baronet on him. 

The “Duveen scheme’ was: launched 
after English artists had flooded the news- 
papers with protests—some of them quite 
bitter—when Sir Joseph bought “Pinkie” 
for a staggering price. These protests 
from the living, voicing their discontent 
over neglect, did not fall on deaf ears. 

Sir Joseph Duveen and his father, the 
first Sir Joseph, have made gifts of princely 
consequence to British art institutions, most 
notably the Tate .Gallery. No pressing 
need, when called to the attention of the 
Duveen firm, has gone unanswered. It has 
shown a generosity and a sensitiveness that 
are commendable. 

American museums and art institutions 
have been backward in presenting their 
problems to Sir Joseph, for, outside of a 
few small gifts of relatively unimportant 
pieces here and there, no benefactions have 
been announced. The firm’s profits in 
America (which provides the overwhelming 
bulk of its business) might easily reach, 
in all these years, $20,000,000—perhaps 
more. It 1s unthinkable that benefactions, 
similar to the English ones, would not be 
forthcoming if the need were presented. 

And the necd is almost imperative. 
There are a score of new American mu- 
seums with half-empty galleries that local 
societies are striving to fill, many of them 
with slow and pitiful success. THE Art 
Dicest could print a list of them, were it 
not for hurting local pride. 

Americans would be grateful to Sir Jo- 
seph—as grateful as the English—even 
though they could not signalize that grat- 
itude by conferring a title. And there 
would be a particular fitness about it. 


LAST CALL FOR PHYA 


The time for the sending in of subscriptions in THE ART DicEST’s 


campaign for patrons has been extended to May 1. 


On that day the 


books will close and a list will be prepared for publication in the 15th 


May number. 


There are three classes of members: 


LIFE PATRONS, who send $25 to renew their 


subscriptions for life. 


SUSTAINING PATRONS, who send $5 to re- 


new their subscriptions for five years, or to 


subscribe for others. 


ANNUAL PATRONS, who send in three new 
subscriptions at $1.00 each. 


The list that will be printed in the 15th May number will con- 
stitute a roll of service in the cause of art appreciation in America. 


9 ’ 
Goya’s Model 

For a long time everyone has supposed 
that the Duchess of Alba was the model 
for Goya’s two well-known paintings: 
“Maja Desnuda” and “Maja Vestida,” but 
it is curious that no one has really stopped 
to consider how much truth there is in this 
story. Francisco Caragaca, writing for El] 
Nuevo Mundo (Madrid), tells an anecdote 
which, he says, has already been written by 
Blasco Ibanez. 

“Tt seems that in the early part of the 
nineteenth century, Don Luis Madrazo had 
a lawsuit with regard to the sale of some 
Goya paintings, and in order to prove his 
cause he solicited testimony from the 
painter’s grandson, who was a very old man 
living miserably in a little town called 
Bustarviejo. The latter came to Madrid 
and won the suit for Don Luis Madrazo. 

“As the old man knew the life of his 
grandfather, he related certain curious de- 
tails to Madrazo with regard to some of the 
paintings, and told something about the per- 
son who served as model for the ‘maja’ 
paintings. 

“He stated that in the early part of the 
nineteenth century there was a monk by the 
name of Bavi who was an affable sort of a 
man with magnificent sentiments, and whuse 
specialty consisted in carrying out the evan- 
gelical labor of assisting every one in dying 
a Christian death. 

“One day this monk met a beautiful girl 
from Madrid whom he saved from death, 
and to whom he served as friend for a 
long time. This girl, a small and stocky 
type, such as is common in Madrid, corre- 
sponds exactly to the characteristics of the 
two ‘majas’-—while the Duchess of Alba, 
who was, as everyone knows, tall and slim, 
does not seem to fit in with the figure on 
both the canvases. 

“This would reasonably lead us to sup- 
pose that the girl saved from death by the 
monk was the model for the paintings of 
the great artist, works which were executed 
after the death of the Duchess and which 
cannot have been painted from memory, as 
anyone can see that they are done from a 
model. 

“But the popular fancy insists on having 
the Duchess of Alba represented on both 
canvases. And we must confess, in defer- 
ence to the legend and its charm, that, if it 
was not the Duchess, it ought to have been.’ 


Layman and Artist — 

The Rocky Mountain News prints half a 
column of protest by a Denver artist who 
objects to the attitude evinced at a public 
meeting called at Chappell House to dis- 
cuss the uses to which the new wing of the 
Denver Art Museum is to be put. Many 
ideas were advanced, all the way from a 
proposal for a room for theatricals to a 
workshop for craftsmen. All were greeted 
with applause. Then, according to | 
writer: 

“A young artist arose to speak for te 
artists. Modestly he suggested that one 
room, not a very big room, might be given 
over to the use of the Denver artists. Here 
each artist would have a section of the wall 
to hang a picture. He could change the 
picture as often as he chose, but it would 
face the test of hanging beside the works 
of other artists. An error in composition 
or colcr scale would be recognized more 
readily than in the sheltering light of his 
own studio, stimulation and improvement 
would be the result and a wider audience 


would be reached. ») 
“The young man had difficulty in making 
himself heard—for gales of laughter 


greeted his suggestion—that an art museum 
should actually provide room for livin, 
artists to exhibit their paintings—that t 
artist should wish to see the fruit of h 
research and effort on gallery walls was 
capital joke, The artist had overreached 
himself, and the layman rebuked him with 
salar mirth.” 

The writer concluded by sorrowfully 
quoting Elie Faure, concerning “that wide 
gulf which yawns between the artists’ own 
passionate sincerity and the public, and 
which perhaps never will be bridged.” 

Tue Art Dicest is greatly puzzled by 
this; it differs so from the attitude the pub: 
lic is showing in scores of other American 
cities toward contemporary art of loc 
origin. 


California Sculptor Dead 


Burt Johnson, well known Califo 
sculptor, is dead in Claremont. Carr 
on his work through pain and illness, 
had practically completed his commis 
for the elaborate sculptural treatment 
the Fine Arts Building, in Los Angeles. 


Boston’s Gala Day 


| Boston reached the apex of its art season 
when thirty new water colors by Dodge 
Macknight were shown at the Doll & Rich- 
ards Gallery. The Dodge Macknight exhi- 
bition is more of a tradition in Boston than 
anything else pertaining to art—more than 
John Singleton Copley, more than John 
Singer Sargent, more than the Puvis de 
Chavannes in the Public Library, more than 
Mrs. Gardner’s masterpieces, more than the 
art museum itself, and almost of the tradi- 
tional importance of the Tea Party, Paul 
Revere’s ride and the Battle of Bunker’s 
Hill. 

The exhibition, year after year, is held in 
the upstairs galleries at Doll & Richards. 
The staircase is closed by a massive silken 
rope. Buyers of Dodge Macknights gather 
delow. Attendants are stationed in the gal- 
leries above. At a signal the rope snaps 
like a hawser, the throng bounds up the 
stairs, and in a trice, like the discharge of 
a machine gun, comes “I’ll take that!”’— 
"Tll take that!”—“Tll take that!’ Pencils 
scratch in the attendants’ note books, and 
nother successful Dodge Macknight exhi- 
dition is on. 
| This may be a slight exaggeration, but 
it least it is the way the ceremony was once 
lescribed by a Boston man to the editor of 
Tue Art Dicest. 

Dodge Macknight’s great patron was 
Desmond FitzGerald, who died last Fall. 
is demise, however, did not affect in the 
east the success of the ceremony. Says F. 
W. Coburn in the Boston Herald: 

“The private view of the Macknight exhi- 
ition of 1927 was like the openings of other 
*ecent years, with eager collectors rushing 
as at a bargain, sale to obtain the works 
which they liked best. Any who may have 
thought that Mr. FitzGerald’s enthusiastic 
idvocacy and not the appeal of the pictures 
themselves accounted for some of the most 
‘emarkable scenes in American social his- 
‘ory had another chance to think, to use a 
theap Americanism, after this year’s view- 
ng was over. 

“Tt was a good time, too, to re-read Mr. 

*itzGerald’s admirable biography of Dodge 
Macknight, a book which, without being 
jarticularly philosophical or penetrative, is 
i model of its kind in respect of documen- 
ation and exposition. From the re-reading 
ne gets a renewed sense of the relatively 
ligh level of taste and intelligence in Bos- 
jon which has caused an artist like Mac- 
tight to command for many years past a 
big following here when in New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Chicago and other 
‘ities he has not even yet been accepted by 
‘the more conservative circles of picture col- 
ectors. 
' “He stands, in reality, at the beginning 
%f what is called modern art. He was asso- 
tated with Van Gogh at Arles; his pur- 
doseful exaggeration of solar values was, 
ind is, in line with the much over-used 
wWinciples of distortion and ‘organization’ 
»£ which the younger modernists make so 
much account. 

“The support of a considerable group of 
Boston people has enabled Mr. Macknight 
© carry forward to finality his personal 
ine of experimentation in registration of 
junlight and interpretation of topography. 
30 much for Boston, ‘a pauper in modern 
irt,’ but it has made Dodge Macknight’s 
itt possible of outflowering.” 

‘The Christian Science Monitor has dis- 
ered the secret of Macknight’s popu- 
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“La Belle Angéle,’ by Paul Gauguin. 


Twenty-four years after the death cf 
Paul Gauguin, one of his paintings has 
entered the Louvre. It is the famous “La 
Belle Angéle,” whose subject was the keeper 
of the inn at Le Pouldu—then a poor fish- 
ermen’s village, now a popular summer re- 
sort—where Gauguin, sick of Pont-Aven’s 
cheap pi¢turesqueness and of the amateurish 
painters who already were gathering there, 
went to find solitude and unspoiled nature. 
The work is an historic document inasmuch 
as “La Belle Angéle” was something more 
to Gauguin than his landlady,—she was his 
“bonne amie.” 

The subject represents a Breton girl clad 
in the national costume and wearing the 
medieval bonnet. Painted at the end of the 
so-called Pont-Aven period, in 1889, when 
Gauguin was totally freeing his art from 
Pissarro’s influence, it is broad, rich and 
generous. 
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Gauguin’s “La Belle Angele” for Louvre 


Courtesy of the Louvre, Paris. 


The work was presented to the Louvre by 
M. Ambroise Vollard, and the graceful way 
in which he did it is related by M. Robert 
Rey, in L’Art Vivant. “I wanted to show 
to my pupils in the Ecole du Louvre some 
of Gauguin’s Breton works. To that end 
M. Ambroise Vollard very obligingly lent 
me ‘La Belle Angéle. He had acquired 
that portrait (which Gauguin considered one 
of his best) at the Degas sale. On the day 
when I showed ‘La Belle Angéle’ I was sur- 
prised, at the énd of my course, to find M. 
Ambroise Vollard in the office of the secre- 
tary of the school. A curious smile passed 
over his face. 

“He wished to see M. Henri Verne, the 


‘director of the national museums, to give 


him a letter. M. Verne read it at once. 
M. Vollard said in it that since ‘La Belle 
Angéle’ had come as far as the Louvre, he 
wished that it would stay there. The gift 
was made with as much wit as good grace.” 


larity in Boston, and makes it known as 
follows: 

“Macknight’s color is unusual because with 
all his emotion, vitality, sensitivity to move- 
ment, and delight in chord-like contrasts, 
this artist has taste. Even when his hues 
are interplaying with an almost strident 
vibrancy, they produce no harsh effects. 
Instead, because of some alchemy of aes- 
thetics, they blend into a harmony that is 
the product of the artist’s mood combined 
with that sleight-of-hand effect that his 


skill can evoke from the placing of strokes 
of complementary colors across or near each 
other on a sheet of white paper.” 

Seventeen of the thirty water colors in 
the show came from Newfoundland. Says 
Mr. Coburn: “Many of them show tones of 
emerald, jade and topaz such that one feels 
sure Macknight, were he to go with Donald 
MacMillan farther north, would discover 
much that is green in Greenland. New- 
foundland may be ‘lonesome country,’ but 
it is not prevailingly sombre, as per Dodge 
Macknight.” 
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Oklahoma Agitated Over “Pioneer Woman” 


by Bryant Baker. 


“Pioneer Woman,” 


“Bostonians who visited the recent exhi- 
bition at the Art Club of models for a 
statue of the ‘Pioneer Woman’ and depos- 
ited their votes as to which they would 
prefer to see in colossal form, did not pos- 
sibly realize that their decision might lead 
to national controversy,” says the Boston 
Transcript. “Already it seems that Okla- 
homa, which is eventually to provide a site 
for the enlarged figure, is considerably 
stirred up and special editorials are being 
written on the subject of popular balloting 
in sO grave a matter as the erection of a 
great work which, according to announced 
plans, will loom about as high as the colos- 
sus of Rhodes and, it is hoped, prove more 
enduring.” 

The Transcript then quotes from the edi- 


torial entitled “The Public” in the 15th 
March number of Tue Art Dicest,: which, 
reprinted in the Oklahoma newspapers, 
seems to have caused the state to begin 
thinking and talking. ; 

The New York “public,” voting during 
the exhibition there, chose the model by 
Bryant Baker, herewith reproduced. The 
Boston “public’ gave the same _ verdict, 
2,500 persons voting. 

Tue Art Dicrst in its editorial asserted 
that if Mr. Marland followed the popular 
choice he would “create a monument to 
American bad taste. For most certainly the 
public will pick the worst, or very nearly 
the worst, model—one of the sweet and 
sentimental works or else one that was con- 
ceived after a moving picture formula.” 

The Boston Transcript on its editorial 


page characterizes Mr. Baker’s winning 
model as follows: “A _ perfect Rogers 
group. Therefore very dangerous, from 


the point of view of Philistine approval. 
It would not be strange if this figure were 
selected by the judges or the committee or 
the millionaire, or whoever has the choice. 
If chosen, a work to be forgotten as soon 
as possible.” 

F, W. Coburn, in the Boston Herald, 
said: “One of the prettiest pieces is Bryant 
Baker’s high-stepping mother with a little 
long-panted youth, a work that would ad- 
mirably depict the spirit of Wiltshire in 
mid-Victorian years. Very likely, too, some 
of the nice English ladies whom Mormons 
persuaded to come out to their harems in 
Utah were of this Gilbert and Sullivan 
character when they first landed on the 
shores of Great Salt lake.” 

Out at Oklahoma City, where the news- 
papers have already familiarized the people 
with the twelve models of the “Pioneer 
Woman” by means of reproductions, the 
Daily Oklahoman offered a prize for the 
best essay by a public school pupil, and it 
was awarded to a girl who wrote about 
Mr. Baker’s model. 

So, even if the critics fail to approve, the 
sculptor quite evidently has the people be- 
hind him, and that means a very great deal 
in a democratic country. 

The second and third choice in the Boston 
voting was the model by F. Lynn Jenkins, 
showing a very pretty and smiling girl, with 
a baby tucked in one arm, the other grace- 
fully raised over head, waving a kerchief. 


Terrace for Museum 


When Chicago had 
bian Exposition in 1903 the Fine Arts 
Building was erected in Jackson Park. For 
many years after the fair the cemented 
structure housed the Field Museum of Nat- 
ural History, but a few years ago this was 
removed to a splendid new home on the 
lake, in Grant Park, and the Fine Arts 
Building was abandoned. But Chicago 
loved it for its beauty, and finally it voted 
$5,000,000 to reconstruct it, and Julius Ros- 
enwald gave $3,000,000 to equip it as a 
museum of national industry. 

Edward J. Kelly, president of the South 
Park Commissioners, and his colleagues 
have just returned from a tour of Europe, 
studying museums, and they recommend 
that the reconstructed building be placed on 
a terraced elevation 20 feet higher than at 
present. Since the site is so near the lake, 
a basement was considered impracticable, 


its World’s Colum- 


and this new plan would make it feasible. 
Each floor will comprise three and one-third 
acres of space. “Rome gave us the idea,” 
said Mr. Kelly. 


For Truth and Beauty 


May Ashley, says the Washington Post, 
has an added honor accruing to her. Cha- 
brier, correspondent of the French journal 
devoted to the arts called “Revue du Vrai 
et du Beau,” saw her painting at the Acad- 
emy of Fine Arts in Philadelphia, and wrote 
her for permission to reproduce it in the 
Paris magazine and for an account of her- 
self and her work. 

From which it seems that the mysterious 
“baron” or “count” is still active in Amer- 
ica in spite of what Harley Perkins wrote 
in the Boston Transcript concerning the two 
French “art journals” that take so much 
interest, for a consideration, in American 
and English artists. 


A Lost Titian 


The New York World quotes Edward 
Robinson, director of the Metropolitan Mu-’ 
seum of Art, as saying that the portrait of 
Alfonso d’Este, Duke of Ferrara, by Titian, 
is the most important picture that institu- 
tion has ever bought. “What this master-' 
piece has cost,” adds the World, in an edi- 
torial, “the museum authorities wisely de- 
cline to state, but such canvases are not & 
be had for a song.” 

Perhaps the Metropolitan did not pay an 
astounding price. Perhaps the contrary is 
true, for once more, apparently, the museum 
has relied on its own connoisseurship and 
the knowledge of its own experts, just as it 
did in the recent purchase of the ‘Madonna 
and Child with the Infant St. John,” by 
Antonello da Messina, which it declared to 
be authentic in the teeth of a contrary prow 
nunciamento by Bernard Berenson. The 
Antonello was bought from the English 
firm of Agnew, and the Titian was acquired 
from A. S. Drey, the Munich antiquary. 

From the article by Mr. Bryson Bur- 
roughs in the museum’s Bulletin, it becomes 
known that the Metropolitan believes i’ 
new Titian to be the same portrait of Al- 
fonso which the ruler of Ferrara gave un= 
willingly as a present to the emperor 
Charles V in 1532, because the latter had a 
passion for Titian’s work. The portral 
was afterward carried into Spain and men- 
tioned in seventeenth century inventories as 
being in the castle at Madrid, but at that 
time the identity of the sitter had been “a 
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for it was referred to as the “Duke toy 
Urbino with his hand on a cannon.’ At 
this point all record of the picture disap- 
pears. It turned up in Paris a little more 
than a year ago as an unknown work out 
of the chateau of the Comtesse de Vogue 
near Dijon. It may have been carried out 
of Spain during the Napoleonic wars. a 

In establishing that the work is by Titian, 
Mr. Burroughs says: “The noble design is 
his invention, and no one but he could have 
carried out in this rich and lustrous color 
such subtleties of detail, combined with 
breadth and solidity of fone Examine it 
close to and note these subtleties—the un- a 
evenness of the skin; the differences in the 
texture of the flesh, how here it sags and) 
there it is drawn taut over the bones; the 
folds about the eyes; the slightly swollen 
lids, somewhat bloodshot; the inhaling nos- 
trils; the puffy lower lip; even separate. 
hairs of the beard are drawn out, and the 
hair, loosely combed off the forehead, would 
wave gently if blown on. Then move away 
and see how these fine distinctions disap- 
pear in the solidity and rotundity of “ 


head marked boldly by only the most con- 


features. Notice, too, the great mass of the 
body to which the delicate sheen of the 


sleeves are entirely subservient. Observe 
also the splendid prehensibility of the hands, 
one resting elegantly on the smooth bronze 
of the cannon, the other, its SS in ree 
scabbard lightly at his thigh. Only Titian 
could have painted the deep crimson velvet 
of the doublet, the soft fur of the collar, 
the liquid blue of the sapphire, and the gli 
of the pendent pearl on his chest. Surel 
it is one of his great achievements !” 
Incidentally, and most interesting, t 
subject of the portrait was the fifth or six 
husband of the notorious Lucretia Borgi 
and she made him a loving, faithful and 
non-murderous spouse. 


The Duveen Plan 


_ Just two weeks after the “British Artists’ 
Exhibition” opened in the City Art Gallery 
at Leeds, the managers reported that thirty- 
four of the 325 works had been sold, with 
the sale of many others under negotiation. 

It will be seen that these initial sales 
amount to more than 10 per cent. of the 
cotal shown. The proceeds were £348, 
which makes the average price about $50. 

This exhibition opens the program of 
what the London Times calls the “Duveen 
scheme” for merchandising the work of 
esser known British artists. A similar 
»xhibition will open in Paris on April 23, 
inder the auspices of Lord Crewe, the 
British ambassador. A third has been ar- 
‘anged for May and June at the Manchester 
city Art Gallery. The exhibitions are held 
without any cost to the artists, who benefit 
yy the full selling price of the pictures. No 
vorks are accepted for sale at more than 
+50. 

The “Duveen scheme,” readers of THE 
Art Dicest will remember, was _ started 
iter Sir Joseph had been stung by the 
riticisms of English artists, following his 
yurchase of “Pinkie,” the work of a dead 
3ritish painter, for $388,500, together with 
jther princely works, at the Michelham 
ale. 

“Men who have given their lives to the 
itudy of art declare the public does not 
mow what good work is being done by 
inknown artists,’ declares the London 
Times editorially; “and that it does not 
mow because these artists have not ade- 
juate chances of exhibiting.” 

Mr. Frank Rutter, the critic, is of the 
ypinion that £50 is “too high a maximum 
yrice for a painting by an artist who has 
vet to make his reputation. How can young 
3ritish painters hope to compete success- 
‘ully with French artists when they ask £40 
x £50 for pictures of a size and standard 
which one could obtain easily in Paris for 
88 or £12?” Mr. Rutter also calls attention 
0 the fact that at the Leeds show 25 per 
sent. of the oils exhibited are cheaper than 
25 per cent. of the water colors, proving 
hat there is a better market for water 
colors than oils. 


Chinese ‘Fire Works”’ 


Louis J. Stellman writes in the San 
Francisco Argonaut: “The one touch to 
make Chinatown—which has its own clubs, 
schools, churches, newspapers, chamber of 
zommerce and Y. M. C. A.—the most up-to- 
date of communities has been supplied. It 
's the Modern Revolutionary Chinese Art- 
ist’s Club, and its present exhibition at 18 
Waverly Place—milieu of one-time gam- 
dling houses and highbinder strongholds— 
shows how far the descendants of Cathay 
fave ‘advanced,’ if that is the word, under 
the stimulus of modern civilization.” 

The writer describes the works as “ex- 
emely colorful and for the most part 
wstract.” The opening was attended by 
joo Chinese. The older Chinatown folks 
en the youngsters were crazy, but 
lany were “secretly proud of them.” 


i Sounds Like a Mean Remark 


Be pealitie of art, the modernists have 
) oken into the National Academy of De- 
gn with a hundred paintings. That com- 
notion you noticed in the Fifty-seventh 
reet district was Academicians turning 
er in their graves—The New Yorker. 
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“sRaimrkirer 


“Pinkie” has crossed the ocean and 
“Pinkie” has been shown for a dollar a look 
(for the benefit of charity) at the Duveen 
Galleries, which bought her for $388,500 at 
the Michelham sale in London last Novem- 
ber. The art world understands that Sir 
Thomas Lawrence’s picture is destined for 
California, where it will join Henry E. 
Huntington’s collection as a pendant and a 
color-complementary to  Gainsborough’s 
“Blue Boy.” 

“A prettier picture could hardly be im- 
agined,” writes Forbes Watson in the 
World. “Standing against a blue sky on 
the top of a hill, ‘Pinkie’s’ full skirt is 
blowing in the breeze and the pink ribbons 
on the bonnet that she wears flutter in space. 
I wouldn’t guarantee the anatomical sound- 
ness of ‘Pinkie’s’ figure. The drawing of 
the figure is perfunctory, but the pretty 
arms, the rather large hand, the sweet 
young face should make ‘Pinkie’ as popular 
in this country as she has long been in 
England. 

“Relatives of the pretty little girl who 
inspired Sir Thomas Lawrence to paint this 
unutterably ‘pleasing’ canvas must have ap- 
plauded the artist’s work without a single 
dissenting vote. It is exactly the kind of 
prettified picture that many families like to 
have of an innocent young daughter. It is 
as sweet as honey, impeccable in sentiment 
and done with the bravura that has appealed 
to a certain class of laymen ever since the 
celebrated English portrait makers of the 
eighteenth century first won fame and for- 
tune. 

““Pinkie’ was originally sold by the Du- 
veen Galleries to Lord Michelham about 
twelve years ago at a price said to be 
something under a third of the price at 
which the same galleries repurchased it this 
year. Previously and conceivably within 
the present generation it may perhaps have 
been sold for something like $25,000. Should 
it be sold in the near future for approxi- 
mately $400,000, an increase of about 1000 
per cent. in its monetary value in the last 
twenty years could be recorded. Although 
it is impossible to verify all of these figures, 
it is reasonable to say that they are not any 
more fantastic than the truth. 

“For the moment my interest in them is 
that they suggest an arithmetical statement 
of the growth during the past generation of 
the interest that has developed in New York 
in activities more or less closely related to 
art. The interest has increased about a 
thousand-fold. I do not mean that distin- 
guished appreciation or creative impulse has 
increased to any such measureable extent. 
These develop more slowly beneath the sur- 
face, but the number of people engaged in 
pursuits affiliated with the arts has grown 
astonishingly. 

“Tn this period the Metropolitan Museum 
has developed from a large provincial or- 
ganization into a great word institution. 
Magazines devoted to various phases of art 
have come into being that could not have 
existed twenty years ago. They flourish 
today largely on account of the vastly 
greater public following of the arts. The 
shop windows and the advertising pages in 
the newspapers and the magazines record, 
directly or indirectly, the fact that com- 
merce is counting more and more on the 
assistance that it derives from art.” 

Mr. Watson then discusses the progress 
made by American colleges in imparting 
standards of art taste and knowledge in 


Is Target for Critic’s Shaft 


“Pinkie,” by Sir Thomas Lawrence. 


young men, and then says: 
“As scholars graduate in larger numbers 


from such “institutions as the Harvard 
School of Fine Arts and the Princeton 
School of Fine Arts, another institution 


which has made splendid progress during 
the period under discussion, it may be that 
gradually enough people will become in- 
structed in the fine arts to bring about the 
decline of the period of pioneer ostentation 
which has boasted of the purchasing of 
paintings on the order of ‘Pinkie.’ At the 
present rate of progress even the average 
college graduate of tomorrow should be far 
less naive and ignorant about art than the 
graduate of twenty years ago. I predict 
that when art takes its rightful place of im- 
portance in all our university curriculums 
the millionaires of the future, remembering 
their youthful days at Harvard, Princeton, 
or wherever they were spent, will not 
squander a quarter of a million, or a half a 
million, on skilful, pretty, saccharine por- 
traits that mean so little in the life of the 
true artist.” 

Helen Appleton Read in the Brooklyn 
Eagle tried to reason about “Pinkie” and 
the $388,500 and find out why. She touched 
on optimism, “that joie de vivre which is 
the very foundation of the American creed 
of life,’ and then: “English portraits are 
in art what the always lovely heroine is to 
the movies and the pretty girl poster to ad- 
vertising.” About “Pinkie” specifically she 
wrote: 

“*Pinkie’ viewed with the cold eye of the 
critic does not represent Lawrence at his 
best, despite the fact that his biographers 
have called her a ‘vivacious triumph in 
paint’ and credited her with being one of 
Lawrence’s most celebrated canvases. The 
drawing of the body is weak, the form 
hastily and imperfectly conceived. It was 
evidently another case of an often used for- 
mula, in which only the head was considered 
worthy of effort.” 

Henry McBride in the Sun was of a mind 
that “the sky is stirringly rendered and the 
gentle spring zephyrs that blow ‘Pinkie’s’ 
bonnet strings about, blow also through the 
nice clouds.” 
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“The Shulamite” Is Invited to Germany 


“Shulamite,’ by Salcia Bahne. 


In its last number Tue Arr Dicest 
quoted Miss Marguerite Williams of the 
Chicago Daily News on the art of Salcia 
Bahne. This painter’s exhibition at the 
Chester Johnson Galleries seems to have 
caused a sensation among the critics. C. J. 
Bulliet in the Evening Post says she has 
“positive inventive genius to a degree that 
will insure her international importance” 
and analyzes her art as a “passion for form 
—for building figures of solidity, after the 
ideas, but not in the manner, of Cezanne and 
Maillol, instead of playing with graceful 
lines. and planes, after the fashion of 
Matisse or Gauguin.” 

Among the Biblical paintings is “The 
Shulamite,” which, says Mr. Bulliet, “is 
already famous. It has been invited for a 
tentative American show for Berlin and 
Munich. A superb, reclining nude, oriental 
and exotic, it is abundantly expressive of 
Salcia Bahne’s genius in its new and aston- 
ishing phase. 

“The mental vision came to her one night 
long after midnight, when she was reading 
the third chapter of Solomon’s Song—and 


Courtesy, Chester Johnson Galleries, Chicago. 


the lovely mistress of the most spectacular 
of Jewish kings was transferred soon after 
to her canvas—the most successful inter- 
preptation of the sensuousness of the old 
Hebrew love song that has been done in 
modern times. 

“The young painter aimed at nothing so 
banal as Biblical illustration. She rather 
set about to do in paint something the same 
thing that Oscar Wilde and Swinburne did 
in poetry—Oscar Wilde’s amazing distor- 
tion and rehabilitation of the ‘Salome’ 
story, and his vivid recreation of ‘The 
Harlot’s House’ from Proverbs—Swin- 
burne’s rejuvenation of David and Bath- 
sheba. She aimed at something intensively 
interpretative—something that would give 
the spirit of the situation in a vivid flash, 
without retelling the story.” 

Inez Cunningham in the Tvibune refers 
to “The Shulamite” as “emotional rather 
than dramatic. It is full of wonderful 
color, the very color that indicates the 
emotion.” Miss Williams in the Daily 
News asserts it was “daringly conceived in 
the throes of abandonment.” 


Tribute to Manship 


Paul Manship’s sculptures at the Art In- 
stitute of Chicago called forth this tribute 
from Lena M. McCauley of the Post: 

“Nothing parallel in values has been 
shown here. They have an atmosphere and 
quality all their own and stir the recollec- 
tions of whatever we have read of Homer 
and’ times beyond in mythology as told by 
the older poets. These figures, groups and 
portraits thrill a sensitive imagination, as 
my own was stirred not long ago when I 
stood alone in the presence of the lifework 
of William Morris at the Newberry library. 
Both artists have this in common: The 
man of the book and the sculptor appro- 
priated their intellectual inheritance of long- 
past centuries and re-created it with en- 
thusiastn. Both transcribed whatever they 
did in terms of beauty. The former retold 
old tales in rare printing and book-making ; 
the latter employed the difficult technique 
of a sculptor. Both reveled in the golden 
age of nymphs and fauns, and both are 
heralds of beauty and romance and of 
grace embellishing truth. 

“Deep in Paul Manship’s soul lurks the 
poetry of the scholar-artist who dreams old 
dreams and, as the genii with the lamp, 
creates mysterious atmospheres, in which 
are pictures of forgotten history or days 


that never were but in the dreams of youth. 
To have that invisible world of mythology 
and poetry so at command is the privilege 
of the few. 

“To Manship the field of decorative de- 
sign offers its magic. It seems as if no 
common or unadorned piece could pass 
from his hands. He is conscious of beauty 
of form, the graceful line, the accent which 
lifts the commonplace into the unusual. 

“Many in Manship’s profession marvel at 
the sense of flight carried out in “The In- 
dian Hunter and His Dog, the group of 
‘Actaeon,’ of ‘Diana,’ and ‘Atalanta.’ None 
of the figures seem to be halted in their 
flight. The suspended motion does not sug- 
gest that they are bound by the qualities of 
bronze.” 


Rex Ingram, Sculptor 


Rex Ingram, moving picture producer, 
has become a sculptor, according to a two 
column feature in the London Evpress. 
His studio and his “studio” are both at 
Nice. “Making films is like writing in the 
sand,” he said, so he has turned to stone 
and bronze that “last forever.” His sculp- 
tures belong to the Rodin school, and are 
mainly symbolical, with a trace of cynicism, 
He is doing a statue of Rodin for Jules 
Mastbaum, Philadelphia theatrical magnate, 
who has a large Rodin collection. 


“Morality” 


Hungary apparently is so deep in a cru- 
sade for “morality” that ethnologists ar 
beginning to wonder whether a mistake ha 
not been made—whether the country is re- 
ally Magyar or Anglo-Saxon. 

Acting under a general order issued b 
the government, police have seized repr 
ductions of the Venus of Milo and other 
works the originals of which are in tt 
great museums of the world. 

The Budapest correspondent of the Lon- 
don Sunday Observer says that the new 
“morality” orders continue apace, and suc 
incidents as the request of a plain-clothe 
detective in a tramcar that two women pas- 
sengers should remain standing, because 
when seated their skirts failed to cover the 
knees, are reported daily. 

Fresh alarms and excursions occurre 
with the interpolation made in Parliame 
by Mr. Pakots, a Socialist member, wh 
handed round an album containing repr 
ductions of the Venus of Milo and nud 
paintings in the Art Gallery, which ha 
been seized by the police in a shop-window 
in one of the principal thoroughfares. M 
Pakots created amusement by asking the 
members to inspect the photographs, and 
declared that the confiscation was an attack 
upon art and the freedom of artistic taste. 

Mr. Pakots’ suggestion that the morality 
campaign would be better served by prohib- 
iting women from “making-up” and comb= 
ing their shingles in public received applause 
from all parties. . 


N. Y. Arts Council 4 


The recently formed Arts Council of New 
York City is organizing a series of all day 
art conferences in the different boroughs as” 
an initial step in arousing those sections to, 
the value of possessing a local art center, 
or community art group, to promote art, 
drama and music. The first was held in t 
Bronx on April 11, and thirty representa 
tives of societies met at the Bronx Board o 
Trade and made a tour of the borough. 

The Arts Council points out that the 
Bronx, with its million inhabitants, is with= 
out any community facilities for the preset 
tation of good drama, musical performance 
or art lectures and exhibitions; a condition 
which is also true of other home communi- 
ties within a radius of fifty miles of New 
York’s city hall. * 


Art Movement in Boulder 


There is a new art association, that at 
Boulder, Colo., and already it has 400 mem=_ 
bers. It holds regular exhibitions in the 
library building of the University of Co 
rado. Mrs. J. B. Sherwood, former 
chairman of the General Federation of) 
Women’s Clubs, is honorary president, an 
Prof. F. A. Boggess, president. i 


American Painter Decorated 


George Wharton Edwards, Americat 
painter, has been awarded the Belgian cros 
of chevalier of the Order of the Crown in 
recognition of his work, which is hig 
appreciated in Belgium. 


Why Not a Museum for Jokes? 


In the local museum there is a bust of @ 
famous Scotsman. Rightly enough, belov 
his noble Caledonian features is a sign 
which reads, “Don’t Touch.”—Wisconsim 
Octopus. 4 
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California Hails de Mari as Master 


“Artists” 


Why do great business men—the creators 
f gigantic economic enterprises that yield 
ach profits that their founders become mul- 
-millionaires and billionaires—become ap- 
reciators and patrons of the arts? John 
‘otton Dana, of the Newark Museum, in 
pamphlet entitled “The Industrialist Is an 
irtist,’ issued on April~14, says it is be- 
ause the captains of industry themselves are 
artists” and therefore are able to under- 
‘and art. 

Mr. Dana gives Henry Ford the title of 
artist” in the “deepest and fullest meaning 
f the word” because “in due course and by 
we practice of the same powers of fancy, 
nagination, vision, generalization, adapta- 
on and adjustment for balance and_har- 
iony which are used by artists in words, 
| paint, in clay, in line and mass, and form, 
ord brought into being an organization, an 
istitution, a creation of his own—the plant 
And for like 
sasons we must give the same title to many, 
lany men who have created institutions, or- 
anizations, corporations and, through them, 
ave seen their visions realized in the form 
f great factories, huge railway systems 
id vast financial institutions and countless 
thers of the world’s skillfully focussed ac- 
vities.” 

And by the same token, Mr. Dana as- 
‘rts that Alexander the Great, who “fash- 
med armies,” was a “greater ‘artist’ than 
ie world has since seen, greater in imagi- 
ytive power and greater in ability to bring 
to being that which he imagined.” 

The conclusion to be drawn is that “art 
ad the arts and the artists will not find 
leir proper places in the world, and will 
ot be understood for what they truly are, 
atil we have learned to think of the crea- 
ve genius in any field of endeavor as the 
enius of an artist, as a producer of a prod- 
tt that is, in the very deepest sense, ar- 
stic.” 

And this is the method by which the in- 
istrialist becomes a patron of the arts: 
The probability is that at some point in 
ls career, often in more than one, he wil! 
ad that his imaginative, creative, organ- 
ing, adjusting and balancing talents compel 
im to take note of the products of like 
ents in other fields than his own. Often 
» finds that no matter how absorbing his 
isiness may be it does not by any means 
Jsorb all his energies. He looks about for 
ymething other to do, to see, to enjoy, to 
dpreciate—and he finds, often to his own 
irprise, that the qualities that have made 
‘m constructive and originating in his own 
ork, enable him to see and understand and 
dpreciate the products of the talents of 
thers, of talents which, in close analysis, 
*e closely akin to his own. His ‘artistry’ 
tay go chiefly into an ‘enterprise’; but that 
sry ‘artistry’ permits him to see and under- 
and and enjoy also the ‘artistry’ which goes 
ito any one of a thousand forms of art.” 


Barney Finnegan’s Luck 


A Dublin grocer named Bernard Finne- 
an found himself in possession of a lot of 
dds and ends which he had bought for a 
og at the dismantling of an old house. 
among his acquisitions was a painting of a 
hild, which was afterward declared to be 
‘omney’s portrait of Nelson as a young- 
‘er. The British nation paid him $30,000 
or the work, and the grocer, says a French 
‘ewspaper, did not charge any more for the 
ugar or the mustard. 
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“Repose,” wood block print by Valere de Mari. 


California art writers have hailed as a 
master Valere de Mari, an artist who has 
not painted in the last eight years, and who 
never would exhibit when he was applying 
himself to his art. A group of his paint- 
ings in oil, pastel and water colors, and his 
etchings and wood blocks is now making a 
circuit of the western museums. 

“He may be able to paint again some day 
and he may not,” writes Junius Cravens in 
the San Francisco Argonaut. “But he has 
already fulfilled his destiny. His work is 
not widely known as yet. It is only within 
the year that it has been rescued from the 
oblivion to which he had consigned it and 
has not yet been exhibited outside of Cali- 
fornia. But that it will become widely 
known is inevitable. Eventually he will take 
his place in the first rank of contemporary 
artists, for his is a genius that is given the 
world but once in a generation.” 

Arthur Millier in the Los Angeles Times 
refers to de Mari as “one of the most enig- 
matic figures in California art,” and calls 
his pictures “a riot of form and color, 
rushing out in flawless rhythm, such an out- 
burst as can only find a parallel in the later 
periods of Van Gogh. As an impressionist, 
at first, he transmuted the actual world into 
glowing color. The dream of pure abstrac- 
tion spurred him away from representation, 
and the later works reveal a world of the 
imagination, peopled by simple primitives or 
fantastic beings of his own creation.” 

In a biographical article Mr. Cravens 
tells how de Mari, a native of New York 


A Bonington Scandal 


Just as the famous old Sherwood Forest 
town of Nottingham, England, had resolved 
to hold a loan exhibition of the pictures of 
its own Richard Parkes Bonington to mark 
his centenary, an art expert upset the com- 
munity by publicly alleging that four of the 
five Boningtons in the Nottingham Castle 
Museum are fakes. The chief treaurse, 
“Meditation,” he called “a most transparent 
fraud” and a poor copy of a water color in 
the Wallace Collection. ‘Self Portrait,” 
“View of St. Mark’s, Venice,” and a sea 
piece were condemned. 

The art of Bonington, who died at 26, 
was more appreciated in France and Ger- 


City, became an office boy with a small 
architect, who saw his genius for that pro- 
fession and encouraged him to study. A: 
sixteen he entered the offices of Whitney 
Warren and Lloyd Wetmore, where both 
principals aided in his education. He went 
to San Francisco in 1907 with the architects 
for the Palace Hotel, and stayed. In 
1916-7 the urge so absorbed him that “in 
two years of intensive labor he produced 
more than many artists produce in their 
lifetimes. He discounted any possible value 
that the work he was doing might have and 
refused to show it to anyone. To him, it 
was all experimental. He felt that his ideas. 
and knowledge of art were beyond his exe- 
cution. Had he realized it, the work he was 
doing was far ahead of its time. But he 
would not show it for fear that it would be 
misunderstood. So he suffered all the 
loneliness and depression of mental isolation 
rather than risk subjecting himself to ridi- 
cule. So sensitive a soul suffers acutely. 

“The strain of continuous night and day 
work, combined with the doubts that har- 
rassed him, was beyond human endurance. 
The result was a critical illness, since which 
he has done no creative work.” 

In a letter to THe Arr Digest Mr. 
Cravens says of de Mari: “His passion for 
work burned him up like a flame and he is 
not yet able to begin work again. If he 
should it will certainly be interesting to note 
what will happen. It will be like the return 
of Rip Van Winkle. A dramatic situation, 
certainly.” 


many than in England. Forgeries and 
copies of his works, says the London Sunday 
Observer, are known to be numerous. Not- 
tingham has decided on an official investi- 
gation. 


And Now a Woman Auctioneer 


From Paris comes news of woman’s in- 
vasion of another realm in art, that of 
auctioneer. For the first time a feminine 
commisseire-priseur has appeared at the 
Hotel Drouot, in the person of Mlle. Mar- 
guerite Milhau. She officiated, says the 
Chrisiian Science Monitor, in a business- 
like manner, but before her was a huge 
bouquet of violets. 
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The Despoilers 


England’s fight against the would-be 
despoilers of its ancient beauty is well told 
in the following excerpts from an editorial 
in the London Daily Mail: 

“We are glad to see that the determina- 
tion to protect English scenery and vener- 
able English buildings against the hands 
of the spoiler is asserting itself in many 
quarters. The beauty of England depends, 
after all, on eternal vigilance. 

“Mr. St. John Ervine, in the admirable 
article which we published on Monday, 
warned the country of the danger from 
‘the energetic tasteless man.’ His point 
was that this type of person is covering 
our country with ‘hideous buildings, and 
that we have need to bestir ourselves ‘if 
we are to save this lovely land from sheer 
ghastliness.’ 

“It is quite evident that there is strong 
sympathy with Mr. Ervine’s point of view. 
For the last two or three years a battle 
has been proceeding on the issue of which 
depends the future of a number of City 
churches. Not all of them are beautiful; 


not all of them are necessary from the ~ 


strict utilitarian standpoint; but their de- 
molition and replacement by warehouses or 
shops or offices would strangely affect this 
London of ours. As Sir Martin Conway 
finely said in the House of Commons on 
Thursday, these churches ‘break the visible 
materialism of the City and give to many 
people the suggestion that there is in the 
world something finer and greater than 
mere commerce and industry.’.... 

“Without its old buildings London would 
become as uninteresting as a city of the 
western United States. .... 

“The time is coming, if indeed it. has 
not arrived, when there will have to be 
some national authority to protect the 
beauty of England against the energetic 
and the well meaning, and to save for pos- 
terity that glory which we ourselves have 
inherited.” 

* Ok Ox 

A “Society for the Preservation of Ru- 
ral England” has recently been formed in 
London. One of its principal objectives is 
to prevent defacement of the rural land- 
scape near cities when roads are widened 
and real estate developments are expanding 
hurriedly. In particular does it oppose what 
it calls “ribbon” building, or lining roads 
with replicas of the same ugly house, without 
regard to the natural advantages of the 
lay of the land, and of trees and shrubs. 
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“Americans may derive cold comfort 
from the fact that they are not alone in 
seeing the rural countryside near the cities 
harmed by ‘development’ schemes,” comments 
the New York Times editorially. We may 
also learn in time the lesson that the ‘rural 
country-side’ as our British friends describe 
what we less correctly speak of as ‘scenery,’ 
is an asset even in districts which are being 
suburbanized. 

“Some of our towns are endeavoring by 
ordinance to prevent needless injury of the 
countryside. But as yet there has been too 
little attention paid to careful planning in 
the earliest stages of cutting up farm land 
into plots. The mechanical way seems us- 
ually to have been the easiest way. Fur- 
thermore, the old idea of placing the house 
as near the road as possible—a heritage of 
the farming days when men sought ‘com- 
pany’—has been carried over into suburban 
developments. In only a few cases have 


landscape architects been consulted in ad- 
vance. 

“The results may be seen in the drab 
miles of ugly bungalows. With a little 
thought many of them might have been 
grouped in picturesque communities.” 


Billboards 


“Each year the demand that roads be 
freed of unnecessary blemishes grows more 
popular and more insistent,” says the New 
York Herald Tribune in an editorial which 
reviews the “vigorous campaigning of many 
organizations, in which women are the 
prime movers.” 

“Some states have enacted laws prohibit- 
ing signboards within highway limits,” it 
says. “But these laws do not save the land- 
scape. The commercial answer to the re- 
striction is to remove the signs a few feet 
to land privately owned. Therefore, Massa- 
chusetts amended its constitution so as to 
give the state the right to regulate ‘all ad- 
vertising within public view.’ But its regu- 
lations for that purpose have been chal- 
lenged and await judicial decision. Maine 
is to vote next September on an amendment 
similar to that of Massachusetts. If such 
amendments are constitutionally sound the 
billboard nuisance can be abated. 

“Other states have tackled the problem by 
taxing the boards, exacting payment for the 
privilege of marring the scenery. The Na- 
tional Committee for Restriction of Out- 
door Advertising notes the practice of Ver- 
mont and Connecticut, which impose a tax 
of three cents a square foot on billboards. 
These taxes may have a slight value of dis- 
couragement as well as producing a revenue. 
Billboard interests, it is reported, are seek- 
ing to substitute for the tax an annual li- 
cense fee. Unless the tax were made high 
enough to be used as a power to destroy, 
this system will not keep country roads 
from disfigurement. Each year the demand 
that roads be freed of unnecessary blemishes 
grows more popular and more insistent.” 

x x x 

Word comes from the headquarters of 
the Outdoor Advertising Association of 
America, in Chicago, that great progress is 
being made in that body’s movement for the 
“absolute elimination of such advertising 
structures as in the opinion of reasonable- 
minded persons are objectionable, and the 
development of the medium along aesthetic 
as well as the most effective lines for mer- 
chandising purposes.” 

“Today some of the greatest artists in 
the world are painting posters,” an officer 
of the association is quoted as saying. “They 
are making their designs with such simple 
yet telling effectiveness that, in the words of 
Lorado Taft, the eminent Chicago sculptor, 
‘Now and then I find a poster giving me a 
thrill, because it is as great as a great 
painting to me.” 

Perhaps the readers of Tur Arr DiceEst 
have noticed some of the modern Titians, 
Vermeers and Romneys that have begun to 
mingle their graces with the beauty of 
American landscape. They haven’t shown 
up yet in western New Jersey or the ad- 
joining neighborhood of New Hope, Pa. 


“Hope Wells: Eternal” 


“Some day as many people will attend 
the opening of an art exhibition as now at- 
tend an undergraduate athletic contest,” 
modestly predicts the Bulletin of the Cali- 
fornia Art Club. 


It Sounds Easy 


The most remarkable portrait in the h 
tory of art may yet be achieved, apparent 
if the artist can follow siecesst ail 
hints on portrait painting as set down 
Jean Despujol, professor of painting at t 
American School of Fine Arts, Fontair 
bleau, France, says the Boston Transeri, 
They were given out in French by 1] 
Despujol and then translated into Engl 
for the benefit of the American students 
Fontainebleau. They are as follows: 

“Find the character of your model. Ty 
detachment of the artist is indispensable 
He should not blind himself under pretext 
that he has a surplus of temperament. __ 

“Determine a simple attitude suitable tc 
the character of the model. Reduce the ac- 
tion to the minimum. And let the attitud 
be plastic, 

“Make a small pencil sketch with a fe 
ural or fanciful background. 

“Your composition must fill the area — 
your canvas. 

“Make another sketch from this aise one 
determining the strongest black and the 
strongest white, as well as the greatest in- 
tensity of the dominating tone. In this 
sketch, express merely the relations between 
the fundamental harmonies. a 

“Then enlarge the sketch on canvas. __ 

“While making this enlargement, take care 
that you respect the spirit of the sket 


Strive for simplicity. 
“Determine the planes and volumes in 
cecorative way, sacrificing the smaller o 
to the Jarger ones. 
“Arrange the values from black to TE 
( light, half-light and shade). Arrange lik 
wise the light localities and the dark ones 
in a similar decorative manner; and do no 
be afraid to do violence to nature. j 
“Fix your drawing and dust it to a 
smudging, 
“Then give your canvas the ‘appearanc 
of the colored sketch with turpentine wash, 
“Sample the tones of your sketch and le 
tiem on in half paste on the canvas, obs 
ing the same simple localities divided o 
into light, half-light and shade. Use volai 
oil. 
“Wait a day—then scrub your cany: 
(scrape with a knife). ry 
“Paint bit by bit, taking care not to devi 
ate from your sketch. The chrom tis 
passages from cold to warmth and vi 


ing to the law of mixture of the colo 
lights; these must result in the same tot | 
of simple localities. Remember that the big 
relations have the advantage over the smi ill 
ones. 

“Then wait a month. 

“Touch up your work and place the 
cents. 
flower.” 
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Let your emotions blossom as 


: 

Winston Churchill, Artist : 
Readers of Ture Art Dicrest know of th 
exhibitions of paintings recently held 3 
Paris by M. Clenentel, former Minister ° 
Commerce. But not many, perhaps, knoy 
that Mr. Winston Churchill, British Ch 
cellor of the Exchequer, is an artist. 
French papers tell how during his re 
trip to Rome he was wont to steal away, 
from his entourage and plant his easel on 
the Campagna Romana. And in Paris the 
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national hymn. 


' b] 
New Zealand’s Art 
The London Times recently brought out 

“New Zealand Supplement” in which 
very phase of the life of that dominion 
f the British Empire was considered. 
Inder the heading “Art of a Young Coun- 
‘y’ was given a sketch of the aesthetic 
tatus of the 1,500,000 people (1927) who 
onstitute New Zealand. The New Zea- 
inder who wrote the article said: 

“In a young country there is little super- 
uous wealth. Capital is needed everywhere 
or material development, and art has to 
fait. Our community as yet is able to sup- 
ort very few artists who can earn a live- 
hood by painting alone. Most of them are 
rt teachers who have sufficient courage to 
ike up painting for their life’s work. 
“Art in New Zealand owes much to some 
f those who have passed on, notably to 
ohn Gully, a follower of the old school of 
mglish water-colour, and P. van der 
Telden, an accomplished Dutch painter who 
‘etled in Christchurch. The latter’s admir- 
ble figure-subjects, tenderly painted in the 
Yutch tradition, and his vigorous landscapes 
ifluenced most of the young artists who 
ave built up a reputation for the school of 
rt there. Later came Alfred Walsh, per- 
aps the first painter in water-colour to 
onvey the dark silence of the native bush 
od to realize the artistic value of the queer 
rooden huts of the backblocks, with their 
jugh timbers and odd chimneys of corru- 
ated iron. In Wellington, James Nairn, a 
isciple of the Scottish school, had a wide 
ifluence. Working both in oil and water 
dlour, he handled his mediums firmly, con- 
eying a fine feeling of air and sunlight. 
‘hese were outstanding men who toiled in 
te face of adversity and handed on to us 
ie best traditions of British art. 

“Today the path of the art student is 
airly smooth. The principle of free sec- 
ndary education now extends to our art 
thools, and those children who gain a pro- 
Ciency certificate in a primary school may 
ike up art instead of proceeding to a high 
r technical school. Auckland possesses the 
ell-endowed Elam School of Art, but 
hristchurch claims to be the art centre of 
ie dominion. It certainly has a most effi- 
ent school with several very accomplished 
ainters and craftsmen on the staff. 

“The principal cities have art galleries, 
at, except in Auckland and Wanganui, the 
wildings have little architectural beauty. 
he collections, however, are fairly repre- 
sntative of the more sober school of mod- 
rn British art. 

“On the whole the outlook for art in New 
ealand is healthy. The public are begin- 
ing to realize the educational value of our 
alleries, and at present there is a move- 
lent to build a worthy national gallery in 
Vellington, for which project the govern- 
lent has promised financial help.” 


The Apollo Belvedere 
It is announced from Rome that the au- 
iorship of the famous Apollo Belvedere, 
scovered near Frascati in 1455, has been 
‘finitely discovered—incised on the statue 
self. The discoverer is Dr. Rhys Car- 
snter. A close examination has revealed 
‘minutely engraved signature on the flank 
fading ‘“Apollonios Nestoros Athenaios 
poiei” (Apollonius the son of Nestor made 
). The Greek lettering indicates that the 
ork was done in the last years of the 
an republic. 


A Cravat Brummel Might Have Coveted 


Detail of Point d’Angleterre 


In the exhibit of XVIIIth century waist- 
coats at the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
is a magnificent rabat (or cravat) of Point 
d’Angleterre lace, made in Brussels for 
some dandy of the time of Louis XV, which 
has just been acquired by the museum. 
This particular neckcloth would have 
brought joy to the heart of Beau Brummel, 
that genius of a somewhat later age, who, 
together with his valet, Robinson, found a 
way to starch them and make them stand 
out. 

The Metropolitan is proud of its acquisi- 
tion. “The history of the pieces,” says 
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Rabat. 


AVIIih Century. 


Frances Morris in the museum’s Bulletin, 
“associates it with the period of Marie An- 
toinette, by whom it is said to have been 
presented in 1780 to the Marquis de Cha- 
bert, the noted admiral and astronomer. 
While the delicacy of its technique, notably 
in the fine ground of hexagonal mesh, sug- 
gests work of the late eighteenth century, 
when the finest Valenciennes fabrics were 
being produced, its form and the style of its 
pattern are more in keeping with earlier 
traditions. The miniature horsemen wear 
the flowing locks, the plumed hat, and the 
full-skirted coat of the early Louis XV 
period.” 


Goethe as an Artist 


Details are available of the discovery 
of a portfolio of 88 drawings by Goethe, 
bound together as “a little book of travel, 
amusement, and comfort,” says a Berlin dis- 
patch to the London Sunday Observer. 
Carlsbad is the scene of his amusement, 
and his travels were undertaken to comfort 


him as a German patriot in the difficult 
period of the dissolution of the Reich in 
August, 1806, followed by the disastrous 
defeat inflicted by Napoleon at Jena. 

At sixty years old Goethe wrote and drew 
with feverish activity to forget political 
events. The book was found in the house 
of a Weimar tailor, who inherited it. 
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*Lrick*~ Portraiture: Is. Made to. Pay 


Is the adjacent portrait academic or mod- 
ernist? Perhaps the readers of THe Arr 
Dicest, by studying it carefully, can answer 
the question. 

Vhe artist has achieved fame and popular 
success in Germany, where women of fash- 
ion seek him as clients. He was born in 
the Rhine country, according to the Lon- 
don Sphere, and “the blood of his French 
ancesters has softened the heaviness of his 
German forbears, and has given him some- 
thing of the characteristics of his grand- 
father, the adventurous Lebens, who went 
as a painter to the Petersburg court, found- 
ed the Art Academy in Buenos Aires, built 
a railway in Siberia, and died a fantastic 
death in Paris. 

“Van Hauth was trained as an artist in 
Darmstadt, Munich, and Paris, after which 
came the fearful convulsion of the war, fol- 
lowed by years of privation, through which 
he was upheld by a strong belief in his vo- 
cation. Both the Academy of Arts in Ber- 
lin and the November group of the Great 
‘Art Exhibition have exhibited works of 
Van Hauth- during 1925 and 1926. 

“He is the delight of beautiful women who 
wish to be painted, who declare that at last 
a young portrait painter has arisen to whom 
women need not be afraid to sit, as before 
many of the Modernists, who only make a 
psychological vivisection of their sitters. 
Van Hauth, on the contrary, enjoys painting 
a beautiful woman.” 
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“The Artist’s Wife,’ by Van Hauth. 


Careless America 


oleae whiting in Antiques under the head 
of “London Notes,” tells a good story of 
an American girl who apparently didn’t 
know that, since the war, many members of 
the British nobility have gone into “trade” 
and have gravitated to the art and antique 
business. This wretched damsel was exceed- 
ingly haughty with the gentle little woman 
who waited upon her in a shop where old 
jewels were sold. 


PAINTINGS for the HOME and the MUSEUM 


by ARTISTS OF THE PAST AND PRESENT 


There has been placed in our hands for sale by an estate a collection of over 2,000 oil paintings, which we 
Many of them have fine decorative value and can be used to ad- 
Others are typical and interesting documents 


are able to offer at very attractive prices. 
vantage in the embellishment of the house or the apartment. 
in the history of art, entitling them to a place in the private collection or the museum. 


More than 300 artists are represented, 
many of them having famous names. 


But the prices range between $10 and $900. The subjects fit every taste and the sizes every need—from 


As she left, this young person impressively 
remarked; 

“See that these are delivered without fail 
tomorrow, as I am invited to meet the 
Countess of X at dinner, and I must have 
them to wear.” 

Next evening it was the shop assistant 
who was regal as the guest of honor, and 
the hapless maiden who was put at her ease 
by a friendly smile and a kind whisper: 

“They become you wonderfully, 
dear !” 


my 


the home to spacious public buildings. 


If you will make known your requirements, we will 
be pleased to compile a list of special offerings. 


J. H. MILLER & CO., INnc., 21 Harrison Ave., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


The Galak Problent 


Not long ago a “get together” meetin: 
artists and art dealers was held at the 
Salmagundi Club, New York. One of { rN 
things discussed was the disparagement 
one artist’s pictures by another and | 
praising or condemning of artists’ work 
dealers. After much discussion it seen 
to have been generally agreed that eve: 
body should praise everybody else’s wor 
and that no dealer should condemn a pair 
to a patron, 

“Is this possible or practical?” ash 
Michel Jacobs in a letter to THE Art 
Dicest. “Certainly if a patron visits ; 
artist’s studio and asks him which one of a 
certain lot of pictures he considers the bes 
of his work, the artist, if he values either 
himself or tis patron, will recommend 
one he honestly thinks is the best. 

“Similarly, if a patron asks an art deale 
opinion with the object of buying a pictur 
he does so because he has confidence in th 
dealer’s judgment. It is the duty of the 
dealer to advise his client in what he hot 
estly believes is the best for him to b 
He must give his straightforward opini 
in regard to each picture that he sells, 
his opinion is asked for. Moreover, he w: 
only handle works by those painters 
whom he has faith, and whose pictures | 
thinks will increase in value in the years 
come. For dealers to praise all pictur 
and condemn none would be to lower 
standard of American art. q 

“Much of the trouble with the sale ¢ 
pictures is due, first, to the high price 
asked by the artist, and, second, to tt 
commission system now in vogue. If 
dealers were accustomed to buy picture 
outright from the artists, at a modera 
sum, and sell them for whatever prices the 
felt they could get, there would be sour 
competition. If dealers bought pictur 
competitively from the living artists, just é 
a merchant buys his stock from the whol 
saler or the manufacturer, the productio 
and sale of pictures would be on an econor 
ically sound basis.” 
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SHelleu’s: Metier 


Characteristic glimpses of Paul Helleu 
vere given by the Paris art writers, follow- 
ig his death,—glimpses of the artist in his 
eloved Paris, glimpses of him aboard his 
acht, always painting or etching the lovely 
idies of his time. 

“Mr. René-Jean wrote in Comoedia: “By 
is burin still more than by his brush, on 
opper even more than on canvas, he traced 
qe expressive, feline, languishing outlines 
f the woman of his time. One sees her 
gain, crowned with her heavy hair, her 
«irt reaching to her heels, stretched out on 
ye cushions, her eyes following, under 
ywered eyelids, some such dream as the 
ymance-writers were creating then.” 

'M. Albert Flamant, in Le Figaro: “Beau- 
ful objects and pretty women were his 
atire passion, his whole universe.” And on 
is yacht: “He was there, dressed com- 
letely in navy blue and with the leather- 
isored cap of the yachtsman, squatting 
zainst the netting with a board before him 
ad on it a piece of drawing paper. On the 
ack was seated some young woman posing. 
t was always one of the ‘prettiest,’ one of 
1e ‘most ravishing,’ of the season, wearing 
ie most elegant dress of the day.” 

P. F. in the Journal des Debats: “Radiant 
vem to us Helleu’s young women. What 
>» they know of life? Their psychology 
latters little to us; their charm alone is 
aportant. Helleu, like a painter of flowers, 
‘spected their transient bloom, leaving to 
thers the dissection and study of their 
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spirits. To character he preferred all that 
which made for seduction, for enchantment. 
Was he not to some extent our Nattier? 
Effacing the worries and the wrinkles was 
the proof of a natural kindness, a chivalrous 
spirit, a courtesy, of which the tradition 
seems on the point of being lost.” 

M. Lucien Corpechot, in Le Gaulois, says 
Helleu “will find his place between Watteau 
and Monet, among those geniuses, intelligent 
and sensitive, crowned by taste and conse- 
crated by tradition, safe from injustice and 
from that conspiracy of blindness which 
sets one generation against another.” 


A New Bible Artist 


What is probably the latest and what may 
easily be the most successful attempt to 
illustrate the Bible was represented in a 
recent exhibit of paintings by Abel Pann 
in the Galerie de La Boétie, Paris. Pann, 
whose plans are described in a literary sup- 
plement of the Gaulois, was born in Lithu- 
ania, studied in Odessa and later in Paris, 
but was most strongly attracted by Pales- 
tine and became professor in the Bezaiel 
School in Jerusalem. 

The current exhibit consists of a small 
part of a gigantic work, “The Bible in Pic- 
tures,” which will eventually have about 
500 subjects. M. Pann believes that the 
many previous attempts to do this have suf- 
fered from the following defects: “Aryan 
types, costumes having in them nothing Ori- 
ental, fantastic landscapes, attitudes and 
gestures too theatrical, too monastic, etc.” 
He hopes, by working in that country itself 
and having as models the living descendants 
of the Biblical characters, to escape these 
faults and produce a series of illustrations 
both more accurate and more inspired with 
the life of those times and peoples. 


$1,000,000 for Athens Excavations 

Dr. Edward Capps, Greek professor at 
Princeton University, has collected $500,000 
for excavations in front of the Acropolis, 
and the United States School of Archae- 
ology in Athens will provide a further 
$500,000 in the next two years. Work will 
be started this summer, says the London 
Times. 


Kahn Gets Rare Carving 

The late J. Pierpont Morgan is said to 
have once offered $1,000,000 for an altar 
carved by Til Riemenschneider, a famous 
medieval sculptor and carver. And now 
Otto Kahn, American collector, has ac- 
quired the only profane work of the master, 
a wood statue of a contemporary beauty of 
Wurzburg. 
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Renoir Anecdote 


Among the stories of the Impressionists 
that have come out since the death of Claude 
Monet is one which brings in a great French 
statesman, one of the founders of the Third 
Republic. It was at the time of.the ex- 
position in the galleries of Durand-Ruel in 
1876, we are told by M. Georges Riviére, 
in L’Art Vivant. “Renoir, thinking that 
it would be wise to have some friendly words 
in the papers, went to the rue Chaussee 
d’Antin to ask for the support of the ‘Re- 
publique Francaise, Gambetta’s paper. The 
master was not there and Renoir was re- 
ceived by Challemel-Lacour, to whom he 
made his request. As he spoke the face of 
Challemel-Lacour grew more than usually 
severe. ‘What you ask is impossible,’ de- 
clared the politician. ‘We cannot defend any 
revolutionary painters in this journal. For 
you are revolutionists, yes, revolutionists!’ 
he insisted, almost furious. 

“Poor Renoir went out crestfallen. By 
the front door of the building he met Gam- 
betta, to whom he described his mishap. 
Gambetta, hearing what Challemel-Lacour 
had said, burst into a fit of laughter. ‘You 
are revolutionists?’ he repeated. ‘Then what 
indeed are we?’” 
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New York Season 


The New York critics devoted most space 
during the last fortnight to the Macbeth 
Gallery’s celebration of its thirty-fifth an- 
niversary. Founded by William Macbeth, it 
was the first to devote itself exclusively to 
American art, and now, under the manage- 
ment of the founder’s son and nephew, still 
true to its ideals, it marks a mile-stone by 
hanging two significant exhibitions—one 
room filled with a retrospective showing of 
works by artists in whom the gallery had 
faith in the past, and another filled with 
pictures by newer men under 40 years of 
age, in whom it has faith for the future. 

But the critics gave most attention to the 
Macbeth Gallery itself, and quoted from the 
introduction to the catalogue, especially the 
following: 

“Thirty-five years in the sum total of 
time is not a very long period. It covers, 
however, perhaps the most important years 
of our country’s art history. That period 
has seen great changes. It has seen the 
final passing of the old Hudson River School 
that for so long was the only American art. 
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drawn 
while in the hospital. 


“Self-Portrait,” by Robert Reid 


It has seen the rebirth of the predecessors 
of that school, the colonial portrait painters. 
It has seen the gradual recognition of In- 
ness, Martin, Wyant, Twachtman, and others 
of their time, and the elimination of many 
of their contemporaries, until even their 
names are no longer remembered. It has 
seen the full crest of the wave of the Bar- 
bizon group, and its gradual, if perhaps 
temporary, subsidence; as well as the rising 
tide of the French Impressionists, Monet, 
Sisley, Pissarro, and the rest. It has seen 
the rise of many a young painter, today 
doing as fine work as is produced in any 
country abroad; and it has seen the influx 
of Cubism, Futurism, and various other 
‘isms’ each in turn replaced by some other 
claimant to popular attention. 

“It has seen, too, almost the first begin- 
nings of American collections, and it has 
seen the disposal of some of these at un- 
heard-of prices with huge profits to their 
collectors. It has seen American art rise 
from the neglected efforts of a few to the 
appreciated creations of a host of artists.” 

In the retrospective gallery are works by 
Theodore Robinson, Arthur B. Davies, Rob- 
ert Henri, Charles Melville Dewey, Maurice 
Prendergast, F. Ballard Williams, William 
L. Lathrop, George Luks, Charles H. Davis. 
Paul Dougherty, Jerome Myers, Chauncey 
F. Ryder, Ben Foster, Ivan G. Olinsky and 
Frederick C. Frieske. 

The prospective gallery includes works by 
Kenneth Bates, Harry G. Berman, Jay Con- 
naway, John F. Folinsbee, Clarence Johnson, 
Julian Lamar, John Lavalle, Carl Lawless, 
Gerald Leake, Peter Marcus, Arthur Melt- 
zer, Malcolm Parcell, Douglass Parshall, 
Emil Walters and Stanley Woodward. 

kk Ox 

In the first years of this century Robert 
Reid was a leader of a fighting group of 
rebels in art. He was of the Society of 
American Artists, which made war on the 
National Academy, and he was a member 
of “The Ten,” with Twachtman, Weir, 
Chase, Benson, Tarbell, Hassam, Dewing, 
Metcalfe and DeCamp. Reid has been in 
a hospital, and to celebrate his convalescence 
a group of his friends organized a big re- 
trospective exhibition at the Grand Central 
Galleries. And the critic of the Brooklyn 
Eagle wrote: 

“The collection awakens memories of 
other days, so different in point of view is 
it from that expressed in the work of 
younger contemporary painters. Before the 


days of Matisse and Post-Impression 
Reid’s figure compositions were consider 
the epitome of color, light and decora 
pattern. His most successful canvases 
decorative compositions of young wom 
posed in out-of-door backgrounds, or, 
studio subjects, emphasis was placed uw 
decorative arrangements of backgrounds 
accessories. His work was always chara 
terized by elegance, lightness and an « 
for graceful, pleasing arrangements. . 
was a skilful technician, enjoying, when h 
subject allowed for it, displays of virt 
osity. If now some of his effects appes 
pale and his patterns unrhythmical, it is b 
cause we have had our eyes keyed up « 
more vivid colors and have become accu 
tomed to composition which is more solid 
constructed, less dependent upon chance e 
fects in nature.” - 

The Sun critic wrote: “Mr. Reid was #¢ 
jauntiest, most cavalier member of “ 
Ten.’ His palette, though his own, ha 
family relationship to that of all the 
impressionists. He enjoyed being da 
and reveled in the purples and canary yell 
that impressionism ‘put over’ on a pu 
that had been brought up on violin brown 
He liked large canvases and bold comp 
tions. Less than any other member of “ 
Ten,’ he thought of the picture buying p 
lic and did less than they to propitiate th 
He made no pot boilers and few easel pi 
tures. He probably was at his happie: 
when the era of mural painting swept 
country shortly after the success of 
Chicago fair.” 

The Herald Tribune paid this tribw 
“He has not only been faithful to the t 
dition of good painting, but has stea 
sought for the beguiling pictorial arran 
ment, animated by more of the joy of 
than is associated with the ordinary stu 
pose. It is of energy and vivacity that 
exhibition as a whole chiefly speaks, 
these things and of a debonair, invi 
taste.” 

In the collection was a self-portrait d 
by Mr. Reid in the hospital, with his lei 
hand, while his right hand was incapacitat 
The sketch was made with an ordina 
pencil on a sheet of pad paper. 
with reproduced. 


. 


at the Ferargil Galleries, although there 
general agreement that most interest 
tached to a group portrait of the artist’ 
three brothers, “Earl, Sherwood and Ir 
Perhaps not everyone knows that the pai 
is the brother of the author of “ 
Laughter.” This portrait group, says 
Herald Tribune, “has breadth and soli 
and in its entire conception and treat 
is extremely modern. Mr. Anderson ai 
painted it with forceful concentration on th 
central figure.” 

The Herald Tribune refers to Mr. And 
son as “among the most modern of 
purely American painters,” and calls f 


“an able figure painter and a colorist 
strong individuality. . . . Most. significe 
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about his work is his expression of himself 
in terms of native thought and ideas.” 
The World is more sparing of praise. 
After asserting that “emotion, copious and 
unashamed, drenches the pictures by Karl 
Anderson,” it says that the artist would 
“probably receive with scorn a suggestion 
that an artist needs anything else so long 
as he has emotion, and lots of it. To con- 
cede that emotion is an essential element in 
a work of art is not necessarily to applaud 
when an artist places his entire reliance on 
it with unrestricted effusion. Not that Mr. 
Anderson is an inexperienced painter. He 


has had plenty of experience, and the more _ 


he has the more he seems inclined to throw 
overboard all thoughts of self-discipline as 
unnecessary ballast. Such a proceeding de- 
feats its own ends, and results in confusion. 
A well-knit composition is achieved only by 
clear, logical and sustained thinking, as well 
as emotion, and what an artist may feel 
about form is expressed only when the form 
is relentlessly pursued until it has been 
grasped and mastered.” 
* Ok Ok 


Both the Times and the Sun declared that 
Vincent Canade was a primitive who had 
come to visit us from the Middle Ages 
when he held his exhibition at the Weyhe 
Galleries. “He is a genuine Italian prim- 
itive,” said the Sun, “who escaped by chance 
into this period and has to do the best he 
can with such other primitives as there 
are extant, for models. Like the original 
primitives he is not embarrassed by a huge 
amount of technical training, and like them 
he manages to vitalize his paintings by 
breathing his own life into them. . . . The 
effect of remoteness is helped by the low 
tones that Canade employs, and by the air 
of tragedy that seems to lurk in the back- 
ground of his figures. The pictures are al- 
ways unerringly decorative. The landscapes 
sometimes have a surprising fluency, but for 
the most part they are dry and ascetic.” 

“Up to this season,” said the Times, “Ca- 
nade’s art, exhibited in one painting at a 
time, has been spare, austere and even tor- 
tuously lowering. His painting seemed in- 
evitably streaked with an aggressive defeat- 
ism; it was bitter, somehow thwarted and 
cold. Yet that art’s very coldness was pos- 
sessed of a purity that was curiously akin 
to the primitive flame of moyen age art. 
Only the dark smile of that rich primitivity 
was lacking in Canade’s painting—the in- 
nocent smile of the fecund flame which was 
the creative crucible of that dark age’s 
genius. That smile’s modern reflection is 
wanting no longer in Canade’s latest paint- 
ings. The result is that his art seems more 
primitive (in the actual Middle Age sense) 
than ever. . . . One may suppose that Mr. 
Canade may be relieved about something. 
For his faces, though dark and forbidding, 
are not just sombre masks, and his hills and 
trees are now alive without reservations.” 

* Ok Ok 


Paul Bartlett, who last year held his first 
New York exhibition at the Wildenstein 
Galleries, this year showed a group of land- 
scapes of the Basque country at Marie 
Sterner’s. All the critics saw an advance in 
his work. The Brooklyn Eagle said he 
seemed to have “gained strength in com- 
position and a more personal expression. 
His palette is decidedly more varied and in- 
teresting. His canvases have always been 
decorative, but previously they seemed 
rather fragile and anemic. The present 
show marks a decided gain ia vigor, with 
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no loss of the decorative quality of the 
earlier work.” 

The World thought the paintings had “the 
individual imaginative character of his for- 
mer work and an added vigor. The slightly 
higher key, the slightly increased variety in 
his palette, has, on the whole, added to the 
effectiveness of his painting.’ The Post 
said: “Mr. Bartlett’s painting of this popu- 
lar locality is characterized by a warm, lus- 
cious color and an appreciation for the sen- 
suous quality of his medium, charactertistics 
which, for all his interest in pattern and 
structure, differentiate it sharply from the 
intellectual aridity with which the majority 
of the younger painters treat landscape 
painting.” * * * 

The critics devoted much space to a si- 
mon-pure modernist show at the Daniel 
Gallery, composed of the work of eight of 
Mr. Daniel’s proteges. The star seems to 
have been Kuniyoshi, who came to America 
when very young and married an American 
woman. “The self-portrait of Kuniyoshi,” 
says the Times, “on the golf-links, crooking 
the pregnant hinges of the knee, both knees, 
and wearing the mask of the inscrutable 
East, seems a Satirical little portrait and 
the satire seems not for the mask but for 
the whole Western world upon which it 
bends a hidden gaze. There is no mistaking 
the fact that it is the portrait of a great 
golfer.” 

Alexander Brook’s “Sandy” came in for 
praise, too, and was described by the Post 
as “the painting of a small boy, his son, 
who sits with one foot tucked negligently 
through a chair round as he surveys his 
father painting him. There is an almost 
hypnotized air about this young man that 
suggests some unusual preoccupation. It is 
by far the best figure painting that the 
artist has done.” 

The other artists were Karl Knathe, 
Charles Sheeler, Peter Blume, Elsie Driggs 
and Niles Spencer. 

abhi ak 

“Tn the Edouard Kann collection of min- 
jatures, now on view at the Wildenstein 
Galleries,” says the Post, “one finds it dif- 
ficult to enumerate the fascinations spread 
before the visitor in this choice group of 
German, Flemish, French and Italian min- 
iatures of the fourteenth, fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries with a few Persian minia- 
tures, mostly of sixteenth century origin.” 

The exhibition was a treat to those art 
lovers whose tastes are partial to the prec- 
ious and the exquisite. After considering 
individual masterpieces, the Post says: 

“This richness and lavishness of ornamen- 
tation are so knowingly applied that it never 
seems extreme or over-laden. Rather from 
the spreading web of filagree that borders 
so many pages to the actual miniature itself 
with its gold and splendors of blue and red, 
there is the most delicate balance of line 

and color and adaptation to the space to be 
filled so that they give one a joy merely 
to behold them.” 


Thomas Atkins, Artist 


Readers of Tue Art Dicest already 
know how everybody and his child has taken 
up painting or some other branch of art in 
England. They have read of the postoffice 
employes’ big exhibition, of the bank em- 
ployes’ show and the British army officers’. 
And now comes another, which shows that 
the British art movement actually follows 
the Union Jack, for— 

An exhibition of arts and crafts has just 
been held at Wiesbaden, Germany, for the 
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members of the British Army of the Rhine 
and their families. There were 1,700 en- 
tries! And this figure represents 20 per 
cent. of the British garrison community in 
the Rhineland. The London Times says the 
quality was high. 

x x * 

At the Victoria and Albert Museum, with 
400 exhibits, the British Civil Service Art 
Council, formed in 1924, held its annual 
exhibition. England’s civil service employes 
showed what good artists they are. “Finish 
of workmanship is the note of the whole 
exhibition,” said the London Times. 


W. B. Green in Bermuda 


“Gorgeous as the iridescent plumage of a 
particularly magnificent peacock,” is the 
way H. Viggo Andersen, critic of the Hart- 
ford Courant, described the water colors 
displayed by the Hartford artist, William 
Bradford Green, at the Town and Country 
Club. “The artist is a lover of strong, vivid 
colors, and during a recent visit to the 
Bermudas found there in the startling splen- 
dor of those most beautiful of islands ample 
opportunity for the full exercising of his 
imagination.” 


Careless Management 

A visitor to the Art Institute the other 
day, says the Chicago Daily News, looked 
over the casts of the armless Venus of 
Milo and the headless Winged Victory and 
exclaimed to the guard, “How does it come 
that the statues are so much more broken 
up than they were when I was here ten 
years ago?” 
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Where Weaving is taught as a Fine 
You paint with threads, at the same tim 
create practical and desirable fabrics. 
Exhibition and sale of Looms and Whe 
Materials. Lessons all year at Studio, 
West 49th Street, New York. Circulars. — 


ANNA NOTT SHOOK | 


a 


SUMMER ART SCHC 

A. K. CROSS Boothbay Harbor, M 
July to Nov. New Method ‘‘does for Dra 
ing and Painting what electricity does 
Light and Power.’’ ROBERT VONNOH, 
says, ‘‘Gain faster by mail than in art s 
by old methods.’’ Mail Course, Circulars. b 
A. K. CROSS, Winthrop Sta., Boston, 


The School of Industrial Art 


TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 
Frank Forrest Frederick, Director 
Send for Illustrated Circulars 


' 
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THE GREAT CALENDAR OF AMERICAN EXHIBITIONS | 


[Copyright by Tue Art Dicest] 


Los Angeles, Cal. 


ANGELES MUSEUM— 

ril—Annual exhibition, painters and sculp- 
‘ors; modern Europeans; Archipenko. 
iy—Painters and sculptors; etchings from 
Spain; Archipenko; 3d annual bookplate in- 
‘ernational. 

NDAHL ART GALLERY— 

ril 9-25—Albert Groll. 

ril 25-May 9—John Wenger. 

y 9-23—A. H. Gilbert; Edgar Payne. 

ty 23-June 4—Joseph Kleitsch; Guy Rose. 
SLIE GALLERIES (BARKER BROS.)— 
ril—Jack Frost. 

iy—Orrin White, 

[MORE SALON— 

ril 18-May 7—Jack Wilkinson Smith. 

ty 9-28—Barse Miller. 

NELL AND CHAFFIN— 

ril—Paintings, Orrin White; Duncan Glea- 
jon; etchings by Rembrandt; Roi Partridge. 


Oakland, Cal. 


LAND ART GALLERY— 

ril—Paintings, Zubiaurre brothers. 
iy—Macdonald Wright; Morgan Russell. 
ae—Paintings, Paul A. Schmitt, Vernon Jay 
Morse; etchings, Harry A. Schary; Walrich 


dottery. 
Pasadena, Cal. 


4DENA ART INSTITUTE— 

ril—Louise Hovey Sharp, Franz Bischoff, 
Svelyna Nann Miller, Adam Emory Albright, 
fane McDuffie Thurston. 

y—Joseph Birren, C. H. Benjamin, John 
christopher Smith, J. Stephen Ward. 


CE NICHOLSON’S GALLERIES— 

tril 15-30—Goodspeed collection, old maps; 
andscape, Aaron Kilpatrick; dogs, Edmund 
Dsthaus. 

y—Tibetan collection; Chinese fan paintings, 


San Diego, Cal. 
§ ARTS GALLERY— 


iril—Comprehensive Persian exhibition; etch- 
ings, Childe Hassam; Gordon Craig; Gustave 
Baumann. 

ay—Art for children; San Diego students; 
paintings, Henrietta Shore. 

ne ro-Aug. 31—Second annual exhibition of 
Southern California Artists, including Beaux 
Arts group of San Francisco, 


Creative Expression 
Through Art 


A Symposium 
on the new art instruction, by 
eading exponents in progressive 


chools. 
x * X 


Illustrated with one hundred re- 
yroductions of children’s original 
‘reations, fifty in color, fifty in 
Jack and white. Attractively 


jound in boards. 
x * * 


‘One dollar and a half per copy 


Progressive Education Assoc. 
(0 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 


PICTURE 
REFLECTORS 


also for Tapestries and Rugs 


oAY-BRItE 


REFLECTOR COMPANY 
703 South Broapway St.Louis,Mo. 


San Francisco, Cal. 


Athens, Ga. 


CALIFORNIA PALACE, LEGION OF HONOR | STATE NORMAL COLLEGE— 


April 1o-May 6—Paintings, Thomas Eakins; 
painting of California, Eugen Neuhaus. 
GALERIE BEAUX ARTS— 
April 18-May 3—J. B. and Florence T. Tufts. 
GUMP GALLERIES— 
April 18-29—Educational exhibit from Smith- 
sonian Institution. 
April 25-May s—California artists. 
MODERN GALLERY— 
April 18-30—Ruth Cravath; Julius Pommer. 


Denver, Col. 


DENVER ART MUSEUM— 

April—Modern American and French paintings; 
Business Men’s Art Club; sculpture and 
pottery by Paul and Annetta J. St. Gaudens. 

May—‘Fifty Prints’; Braydon designs, 


Hartford, Conn. 


WADSWORTH ATHENEUM— 
April 16-May 1—Seventeenth annual exhibition, 
Connecticut Academy of Fine Arts. 


CURTIS H. MOYER— 
April 9-24—Pastel drawings of the Alhambra by 
Louis Orr. 
er oe exhibition, Arts and Crafts 
u 


May 6.16—Paintings, Mr. and Mrs. A. B. Mc- 
Cutcheon. 
May 17-29—Paintings, Russell Cheney. 


Washington, D. C. 


U. S. NATIONAL MUSEUM— 
April 25-May 21—Lithographs, 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS— 
April—Joseph Pennell memorial. 
GORDON DUNTHORNE— 
April—Etchings and lithograhs, Joseph Pennell; 
water colors, Paul Gustin. 
May—Etchings, water colors, Alfred Hutty. 


Bolton Brown. 


May 17-June 1—Etchings, prints (A; F, of A.). 


Atlanta, Ga. 


HIGH. MUSEUM OF ART— 
April 24-May 7—Alfred Hutty. 
May 14-21—Local loan exhibition. 
May 28-June 12—Atlanta artists. 


Savannah, Ga. 


TELFAIR ACADEMY, ARTS AND SCIENCES 
April—Savannah Art Club. 


Emporia, Kan. 


KANSAS STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE— 
April 10-30—Canadian art (A. F. of A,). 


Chicago, IIl. 


ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO— |. : 
April 28-May 30—Arts Club of Chicago; Chi- 
cago Camera Club; 7th international water 
color exhibition; George H. Macrum. 
CHICAGO GALLERIES ASSOCIATION— 
April 5-23—Modern Art, Josephine Reichmann, 
Agnes Van Ryn, Laura Van, Pappelendam. 
May 1-June 1—Semi-annual exhibition by art- 
ist members ($7,700 in awards). 
CHESTER H. JOHNSON GALLERIES— 
April—French exhibition, including Degas, Mo- 
net, Renoir, Morisot, Redon, etc.; first Amer: 
ican exhibition of paintings by Donald Shaw 
MacLaughlan. 
GAULOIS GALLERIES— 
April—Water color exhibition. 


Decatur, III. 


DECATUR ART INSTITUTE— y 
April—Group from Newhouse Galleries. 
THURBER GALLERIES— 
i 15-30—California 
Krueger. ; 
May—Paintings, Charles Lasaar; portraits, R, 


paintings, Richard 


NEWHOUSE GALLERIES 


484 North Kingshighway Boulevard 
SAINT LOUIS 


Distinguished Paintings and 


Works of Art 


AMERICAN 
ao and FOREIGN 


Continued Display and 
Special Exhibitions 


GALLERIES 


262 Auditorium Hotel, CHICAGO 


772 Statler Hotel, DETROIT 


2614 West 7th St. LOS ANGELES 


JOHN LEVY 
GALLERIES 


Paintings 


NEW YORK 
559 Fifth Avenue 


PARIS 
28 Place Vendome 
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W. Grafton. 


ANDERSON GALLERIES— 
April 19-May 3—Etchings, Caroline Armington. 


Springfield, Il. 


SPRINGFIELD ART ASSOCIATION— 
April—Adams, Garber, Higgins, Scudder. 


Crawfordsville, Ind. 


ART LEAGUE OF CRAWFORDSVILLE— 
April _1s-30—Memorial exhibition of the work 
of Fred Nelson Vance. 


Urbana, Ill. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS— 


May 1-13—Paintings from Metropolitan Mu- 
seum. 


Culver, Ind. 


CULVER MILITARY ACADEMY— 


May 17-31—Paintings from Metropolitan Mu- 
seum, 


Fort Wayne, Ind. 

FORT WAYNE MUSEUM— 
April—Paintings by Richmond, Ind., artists. 
May—Adams, Garber, Higgins, Scudder. 
June—Fort Wayne Art School exhibit. 


Greencastle, Ind. 


DE PAUW UNIVERSITY— 
es 17-31—Contemporary paintings (A. F. of 


Indianapolis, Ind. 

JOHN HERRON ART INSTITUTE — 

Apr.—Ritschel; Bohm; French drawings, litho’s. 
P0608 Jee JESU SPO) KOO 

April 8-30—Paintings, R. L. Coats. 
PETTIS GALLERY— 

April 11-23—Bertha Baxter. 

April 25-May 7—R. Milholland. 

May 9-21—Glenn Cooper Henshaw. 


Richmond, Ind. 


PALETTE CLUB— 
April—George H. Baker; Howard Leigh. 


Argentine, Kan. 
PUBLIC LIBRARY— 
April 22-30—Kansas City Society of Artists, 


Lawrence, Kan. 


UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS— 
April 3-30—Paintings from 
seum. 


Metropolitan Mu- 


Wichita, Kan. 


WICHITA ART ASSOCIATION— 
April—Cornelius and Jessie Arms Botke. 


New Orleans, La. 


ISAAC DELGADO MUSEUM— 

April—Gideon T. Stanton; Ellsworth Wood- 
ward; Japanese prints; Greek antiquities, 
May—Exhibition, Southern States Art League. 

ARTS AND CRAFTS CLUB— 
April 17-May 7—Maurice Braun. 
May 8-28—Exhibition, Benjamin prize. 
May 29-June 18—Exhibition by members. 


Portland, Me. 


SWEAT MEMORIAL MUSEUM— 
April 15-May 15—Annual exhibition, oils, water 
colors, pastels. 


Baltimore, Md. 


BALTIMORE MUSEUM OF ART— 
April—Portraits of Baltimoreans; 
Alvin Meyer; engravings 
medical men. 
April 5-May 1—Modern American paintings 
from Duncan Phillips Collection. 
April 16-May 12—Fifty prints of the year, 
May 3-29—Bellows memorial exhibition. 
May 14-June 5—Fifty books and Printing for 
Commerce. 
MARYLAND INSTITUTE— 
April—Whistler etchings, lithographs and water 
colors from Lucas collection. 
WALTERS ART GALLERIES— 
To April 30—New accessions and permanent 
collections, 
PURNELL GALLERIES— 
April—Contemporary etchings. ( 
May 11-18—Old English silver and Sheffield. 


Amherst, Mass. 


AMHERST COLLEGE— 
April 15-30—Contemporary American artists 


CA, F.vof A.) 


Boston, Mass. 


BOSTON ART CLUB— 
April 27 to Nov. 1—Exhibition, artist members. 
GUILD OF BOSTON ARTISTS— 
April 18-30—Paintings, Ernest L. Major. 
May 4-31—General spring exhibition. 
VOSE GALLERIES— 
To April 23—Contemporary American paintings. 
April 25-May 7—Paintings of Monadnock. 
May 9-21—Wm. Baxter Closson memorial, 


sculpture, 
and etchings of 
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GOODSPEEDS BOOK SHOP— 
April 4-23—Etchings, C. H. Woodbury. 
April 25-May 7—Modern English, French and 
American etchings. 
40 JOY STREET GALLERY— 
To May 15—Provincetown painters. 
After May 1r5—Modern stagecraft. 


Hingham Centre, Mass. 


THE PRINT CORNER— 
April—Etchings of New England 
Bicknell, Sears Gallagher, Kerr Eby. 
May—Block prints in color by Walter J. Phil- 
lips; etchings, John Winkler. 


Springfield, Mass. 
JAMES D. GILL GALLERIES— 
April-May—Group of American paintings. 
ARTISTS GUILD— 
May 7-21—Spring exhibition by members. 


Wellesley College, Mass. 


FARNSWORTH MUSEUM— 


To April 25—Exhibition, Daumier and Corat 
through Cubism. 


landscape, 


Worcester, Mass. 
WORCESTER ART MUSEUM— 
To April 23—American still life paintings. 
To May 15—Early Flemish and Dutch paint- 


ings. 
Detroit, Mich. 


DETROIT INSTITUTE OF ARTS— 
April 23-May 30—Annual exhibition American 
art. 


JOHN HANNA GALLERY— 
May 6-31—Henry R. Poore. 
March 19-31—Etchings, old and modern mas- 
ters. 


East Lansing, Mich. 


MICHIGAN STATE COLLEGE— 
seks 1-13—Contemporary paintings (A. F. of 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 


GRAND RAPIDS ART GALLERY— 
April—Henry L. Poore; small bronze sculp- 
tures; engravings; wax miniatures by Ethel 
Frances Mundy; 100 etchings by 25 masters. 
May—Selected pictures from MHoosier Salon; 
Grand Rapids Arts Club. 
June—Norman Chamberlain; I= O} 


etchings, 
Griffith. 


Muskegon, Mich. 


HACKLEY GALLERY OF FINE ARTS— 
April—Paintings, Henry §. Eddy; Indian and 
Paisley shawls. 
May—Paintings, Tunis Ponsen; Chicago etchers, 


Ypsilanti, Mich. 


MICHIGAN STATE NORMAL COLLEGE— 
aa 11-25—Contemporary paintings (A. F. of 
A). 


Moorhead, Minn. 


STATE TEACHERS’ COLLEGE— 
ayy: 20-May 4—Boston water colors (A. F. of 


Biloxi, Miss. 


GULF COAST ART ASSOCIATION— 
April 23-30—Exhibit, South. States Art League. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


ART INSTITUTE— 

April—Paintings from Chicago Art Institute’s 
annual; sculpture, Wallace W. Rosenbauer. 
May—Annual exhibition, Kansas City Society 

of Artists. 
FINDLAY ART GALLERIES— 
April 20-30—Etchings and woodblocks. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


CITY ART MUSEUM— 
April—Students, St. Louis School of Fine Arts; 
sculpture, Roy Sheldon; Claude Bragdon. 
May—Exhibition of coins; Cornelius and Jessie 
Arms Botke; portrait busts, Charles Grafly. 
NEWHOUSE GALLERIES— 
March 25-April 25—Wm. M. Chase exhibition. 
April 25-May 25—Shurtleff memorial exhibition, 
SHORTRIDGE GALLERY— 
April—Selected American paintings. 


Lincoln, Neb. 


April—Norwegian paintings, W. H. Singer. 


Omaha, Neb. 


ART INSTITUTE OF OMAHA~— 
April—Folk Art Society; modern textiles, 
May—Camera Club; art students, 


Manchester, N. H. 


MANCHESTER INSTITUTE— 
April 3-25—Paintings, William P., Silva; draw- 
ings, Lillian Westcott Hale. 


Montclair, N. J. 


MONTCLAIR ART MUSEUM— = 
April-May—Paintings by Whitney M. Hubb: 
exhibition, contemporary American art, _ 

To April 24—Water colors, G. W. Dawson, 


Newark, N. J. ; 


To April 21—Modern American painting, 
June—J. Ackerman Coles bequest. 4 | 


Brooklyn, N. Y. Bi, 
BROOKLYN MUSEUM— a 
After April 22—New Japanese gallery. B| 
April _22-June 1—Group of American pain} 
of ;Paris, ; 
May 4-31—Exhibition of photography. | 
PRATT INSTITUTE— | 
March 30-April 27—Bkn. Society of Artists 
NEIGHBORHOOD_CLUB (104 Clark St.)— 
April 20-May 9—lLeon Debo. ‘ ; 
May 11-31—Exhibit by Brooklyn “Little 7 


atres.” .. 
Buffalo, N. Y. + 

ALBRIGHT ART GALLERY— ‘4 
April 24-June 19—Selected American paintin; 


Elmira, N. Y. £. 


ARNOT ART GALLERY— 
April—Water color exhibition. 


New Rochelle, N. Y. . 
PUBLIC LIBRARY— : 


April 26-May 21—Paintings by America: 
ists. 


New York, N. Y. # 


METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART—_ 
To April 24—American miniatures. bind 
April—American portrait prints by James Bar 

Longacre and his conetmporaries; guns, 
ranged historically; etchings by Busse ; 
the van de Veldes. 4 
THE ART CENTER— 9 
April—Drawings and water colors, Leon 
photographs, John Wallace Gillies; 
sculpture, Carroll French. : 
April 12-25—Paintings, Albert Bruning. 
April 18-30—Textiles, Art Alliance. 
April 24-30—New York Sketch Club; 
of Bookworkers. ee 
May—Annual Exhibition of Advertisin 
Pictorial Photographers. 

MUNICIPAL ART GALLERY— bx 
May 7-28—High School Art Teachers’ sho : 

PUBLIC LIBRARY— t ES 
To Nov.—‘Experimenters in Etching;” 

additions of prints. 

NATIONAL ARTS CLUB— i 
To April 29—Norse pictorial weavings. 

CORONA MUNDI— : 4 
April—International Exhibition, including § 

jet art. 
April 1-May 1—Drawings by Old Master: 

NATIONAL ASS’N OF WOMEN PAINTE 

AND SCULPTORS (17 E. 62nd St.) 
May 2-31—Exhibition, water colors, etchin 
black-and-white. My 

SALMAGUNDI CLUB— 
April—Exhibition of small pictures. aes 
May 8-Oct. 15—Annual summer exhibitio 

JOHN LEVY GALLERIES— 

April 18-30—Paintings of field dogs, Pe 
Rosseau. 

MACBETH GALLERIES— 
April 12-24—Water colors, Frank A. Bro 
April 19-May 8—Paintings owned by galler 

EHRICH GALLERIES— * 
April—Early English paintings. Ay 
April 12-23—Monotypes by Henry Wight. — 

DUDENSING GALLERIES— 

April 11-May 7—Thelma Cudlipp Grosven 
From May 9—Season’s review exhibition. 

M. KNOEDLER & CO.— 

To April 23—lLandscape etchings. 

REINHARDT GALLERIES— 
April—Paintings, drawings, 

masters, 

DE HAUKE & CO.— 

April 12-23—Paintings by contemporary 
ists, 

AINSLIE GALLERIES— i 
To April 30—Historical marines by Edwa 
Moran; selected American paintings. 
ay 2-14—Water colors, Marie Bommer, 

Hamilton. 

WILDENSTEIN GALLERIES— 

April—Edward Kann collection of old 
tures. ‘ : 
April 14-30—Paintings, Rockwell Kent. 
GRAND CENTRAL GALLERIES— 
April 16-30—Garden sculpture. 
April 19-30—Edmund Graecen. 
May 2-15—George Pearse Ennis. er 
May 4-17—Am. Academy at Rome compe 
THE NEW GALLERY— 
pril 14-30—Drawings and water colors 
children of Palestine. 

BRUMMER GALLERY— 

April 12-May 7—Paintings, Kikoine. 

WHITE SCHOOL OF PHOTOGRAPHY 

W. 144th St.)— & 
To May 15—Exhibition, 
«photographs, 


old and mode 


te 
SG 
ALT): 


| 
s 


Clarence H. 
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2?ARGIL GALLERY— 
pril—Karl Anderson; 
garden sculpture. 

E GALLERY OF P. JACKSON HIGGS— 
pril-May—Italian and Flemish primitives; 
Dutch and English portraits and landscapes; 
Chinese and Mohammedan art. 

YHE GALLERY— 

o April 30—Sculpture, W. Esherick. 

pril 23-May 14—Group exhibition. 

THUR ACKERMAN _& SON— 

larch 25-April 30—Portraits, Charles Sneed 
Williams. 

TIETY OF ARTS AND CRAFTS— 

pril 16-30—Weavers’ Guild. 

fay 16-30—Needleworkers’ Guild. 

BCOCK GALLERIES— 

pril 9-23—Paintings, Robert Brackman. 

pril 11-23—Paintings, Francis Dixon. 

RIE STERNER GALLERIES— 

pril 18-May 1—Portraits and paintings by 
Simka Simkowich. 

TISTS GALLERY— 

'‘o April 30—Herman More. 
WNEDY & CO.— 

‘:pril—Water colors of birds, 
paintings, John P. Benson. 
[ay—Views of American cities. 
DEN GALLERY— 
pril-June—N. Y. Chapter, 
of Landscape Architects. 


Rochester, N. Y. 


MORIAL ART GALLERY— 

\pril—Sculpture, Maillol; drawings, Picasso, 
atisse, Maillol, etc.; Gothic tapestries, fur- 

niture; wrought iron, Hunt Diederich; etch- 

ings, Ernest Roth. 

fay—Exhibition of Rochester art. 

ORGE H. BRODHEAD GALLERIES— 

\pril 23-May 9—Emile Gruppe. 

ay 10-20—F, W. Benson. 

Tay 21-June 4—C. P. Gruppe. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
RACUSE MUSEUM— 


pril—Canadian painters, 60 canvases. 
fay—DeWitt and Douglass Parshall. 
aune—Adams, Garber, Higgins, Scudder. 


aca. Y% 


ICA PUBLIC LIBRARY— 
ipril 3-25—-American pottery (A. I. of A.). 


| Yonkers, N. Y. 


NKERS MUSEUM— 
\pril 24-May 31—12th annual exhibition of 
Yonkers Art Association. 


Akron, O. 


RON ART INSTITUTE— 

pril—Ohio Water Color Society. 
fay—Exhibition, Akron artists and craftsmen. 
une—Paintings by Cleveland Artists. 


Athens, O. 


IO UNIVERSITY— 
fay 1-13—Paintings 
seum. 


Irwin Hofman; new 


G. D. Lodge; 


American Society 


from Metropolitan Mu- 


Cincinnati, O. 


YCINNATI ART MUSEUM— 
flay-July—Thirty-fourth Annual Exhibition. 
[B. CLOSSON, JR., CO. GALLERIES— 
fay 2-14—Cincinnati Camera Club. 


Cleveland, O. 


EVELAND MUSEUM— 

fay—Ninth annual exhibition of work by 
_ Cleveland artists and craftsmen. 
‘une—Contemporary American paintings. 
‘RNER & WOOD CO.— 

%o April 16—Xander Marshawsky. 

April 18-May 7—Early Persian art. 

day 9-14—Old and modern etchings, engrav- 


ings. 
Columbus, O. 


LUMBUS GALLERY OF FINE ARTS— 
\pril—Theatre art, masks and textiles by Eth- 

ical Culture School, New York; Chester 
Springs Summer School of Art; block printed 
textiles, Elizabeth W. Shannon. 

Aay—Pastel Portraits, Harry Westerman; 
Berkshire Summer School of Art; 17th an- 

| nual exhibition, Columbus Art League. 


Dayton, O. 


‘YTON ART INSTITUTE— 

pr. 6-24—Swiss pictures, Albert Goss. 

pril 8-29—Illuminated MSS. loaned by Dr. 
Fred. B. Artz. 
April 23-May 14—Dayton Society of Etchers. 
April 26-May zo0—Paintings, Ernest L. Blumen- 
_ Schein. 
bd 21-25—Saturday School exhibit. 

May 27-June 5—Students’ exhibit. 
‘une 7-28—N. Y. Society of Painters. 


I New Concord, O. 


JSKINGUM COLLEGE— 
lay 1-13—Etchings, wood-blocks (A. F. of A.). 


Oxford, O. 


WESTERN COLLEGE FOR WOMEN— 
April 11-25—Paintings from Metropolitan Mu- 


es Toledo, O. 


TOLEDO MUSEUM OF ART— 
April—Ninth annual Toledo exhibition; French 
colored engravings of the XVIIIth century. 
May—Farly Italian, German and Dutch engrav- 
ings and etchings; students’ exhibit. 
MOHR GALLERIES— 
April 15-30—Modern European masters. 


Youngstown, O. 


BUTLER ART INSTITUTE— 
April—Ohio-born women artists. 
May—Samplers shown by Youngstown Federa- 

tion of Womens Clubs. 


Portland, Ore. 


PORTLAND ART ASSOCIATION— 
April—Kandinsky, Jawlinsky, Klee, Feininger. 
May—School of Portland Art Association, 
June—‘Art for Children.” 


New Hope, Pa. 


THE BLUE MASK— 
April. 17-May 7—Paintings, 


Snell. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


PENNSYLVANIA MUSEUM— 

May—Mary Cassatt memorial; Robert Nanteuil 

and French Jine engravers. 
PHILADELPHIA ART ALLIANCE— 

April 19-May 8—Exhibition by Philadelphia 
branch of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects and the T-Square Club; annual exhibi- 
tion of sculpture. 

May 1o0-June 1—Philadelphia Color 
Club. : 

PHILADELPHIA SKETCH CLUB— 

To April 23—Paintings, A. Van Nesse Greene. 

May 2-14—Annual exhibition of oil sketches by 
Philadelphia painters. 

THE PRINT CLUB— 

April 18-30—Block prints, E. H. Suydam. 

May 9-28—Fourth Annual Exhibition of Living 
American Etchers. 

ART CLUB OF PHILADELPHIA— 

April—Exhibition by painter members. 

PLASTIC CLUB— 
April 20-May 4—Annual water color exhibition. 
May—Exhibition of commercial art. 
Peg OF PA, ACADEMY (1834 Arch 
t.)— 
April 21-May 14—Group exhibition. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE— 
To May 1—Models for “The Pioneer Woman.” 
Oct. 13-Dec. 4—26th Carnegie International. 

J. J. GILLESPIE CO.— 
April 11-23—Portraits, Howard Hildebrandt. 


Providence, R .I. 


R. I. SCHOOL OF DESIGN— 
April—Paintings by Chardin; Battersea enamels, 
May—Competitive drawings for Providence war 

memorial. 

PROVIDENCE ART CLUB— 

April 12-24—Nancy C. Jones. 
April 26-May 8—Edward W. Dubugue. 

TILDEN-THURBER CORPORATION— 
April—Paintings, George Macrum. 
May—Etchings of Brown University by W. C. 

Applebey. 


Charleston, S. C. 
GIBBES MEMORIAL GALLERY— 


Florence Francis 


Water 


Apr. 7-May 1—Seventh annual _ exhibition, 
Southern States Art League. 
CHARLESTON MUSEUM— : 
April 8-May 1—Fourth annual exhibition, 


Charleston Etchers’ Club. 


Clinton, S. C. 


PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGE— 
May 1-14—Etchings, wood-blocks (A. F. of A.). 


Spartanburg, S. C. 


SPARTANBURG ART CLUB— 
April 30-May 13—‘“May Festival’? exhibition. 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 


CHATTANOOGA ART ASSOCIATION— 
April—Loan exhibition, 


Memphis, Tenn. 


BROOKS MEMORIAL ART GALLERY— 
April—George Bellows Memorial; illustrators. 
May—Wnm. Ritschel; “roo Etchings;” 4th an- 

nual flower and garden exhibition. = 
June—New York Society of Women Painters. 
July and August—Taos Society of Artists. 


Nashville, Tenn. 


NASHVILLE ART MUSEUM— | 
April 23-30—Graphic_ arts exhibition. 
May 1-15—Annual, Tennessee artists. 


Dallas, Tex. 


HIGHLAND PARK GALLERY— 
To April 25—Theodore Morgan. 


Fort Worth, Tex. 


FORT WORTH MUSEUM OF ART— 
To May 3—Paintings of Texas wild flowers. 
May 5-June 5—17th annual, Texas Artists, 


Galveston, Tex. 


GALVESTON ART LEAGUE— 
we 18-30—Paintings from N. A. (A. F. of 


Houston, Tex. 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS— 
April—Matisse drawings and etchings; Victor 
Charreton; Houston artists. 
May—Drawings, Dorothy Kent; Houston Pho- 
tographic salon. 
HERZOG GALLERIES— 
April—European artists; T. J. Morgan; Bern- 
hardt Wall; Cora A. Smith. 


Ogden, Utah. 


FINE ARTS GALLERY— 
April—Lee Greene Richards; water colors. 
May—Geneva Savage Keith. 


Salt Lake City, Utah. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE GALLERY— 
April—Mary Teasdel, Florence Ware, Mirian 
Brooks Jenkins. 
May—Lee Greene Richards, etchings and mon- 
otypes. 


MERRILL HORNE GALLERY— 
April—Lawrence Squires, Mary Teasdel, Flor- 
ence Ware. 
May—Bessie Bancroft, Birde Reeder. 


Springfield, Utah 
CACHE VALLEY GALLERY— 
May—Annual exhibition. 
Springville, Utah 


April—Sptingville National Exhibition. 


Hollins, Va. 


HOLLINS COLLEGE— 
ark 11-25—Etchings, wood-blocks (A. F. of 


Spokane, Wash. 


GRACE CAMPBELL MEMORIAL MUSEUM— 
May 15-31—Kandinsky, Jawlinsky, Klee, Fein- 


inger. 
Madison, Wis. 


MADISON ART ASSOCIATION— 
April—Gustave Cimiotti. 
May—Oscar B. Jacobson. 
June—Prints and etchings. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
MILWAUKEE ART INSTITUTE— 


April—14th annual, Wisconsin Painters and 
Sculptors. : 
May—Paintings, Mathias Alden; sculpture, 


Frank Pearson; lithographs, Gerald Geerlings. 
MILWAUKEE JOURNAL GALLERY— 
April—George and Amiard Oberteuffer; 
Merton Grenhagen. 
May—Landscapes, Frank V. Dudley. 


EeMARTINI&G 
TEMPERA 


The time for outdoor sketching 
is at hand. Tempera has many Wa 
troductory offer. th 

THE MARTINI ARTISTS COLOR 
MLA BORATORIES 
97 


advantages for sketching over 
-99 HARRIS AVE., L. I. CITY, N. Y. 


oil. Write us for special in- 
BHeEEEESE G&S 


TRENT ENGRAVING CO. 
[Cut makers to Tue Art Dicest] 
Specialists in 
FINE HALF TONES 
for Artists, Art Dealers and Publishers 
Your inquiry solicited 


219 S. WARREN ST., TRENTON, N. J. 


| TLE NEE EI EIEN) 


20 


Established 1848 


F. Kleinberger 


Galleries 
Inc. 
725 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 


9 Rue de I|’Echelle 
PARIS 


oe 


ANCIENT PAINTINGS 
SPECIALTY PRIMITIVES 
of all Schools 
and 


OLD DUTCH MASTERS 


REINHARDT 
GALLERIES 


730 FirtH Ave., New York 
i) 
PAINTINGS 


by Old and Modern 
MASTERS 
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ERARGI 
Paintings and L 
Sculpture 


37 East 57TH ST, 


NEW YORK 


Pascal M. Gatterdam 
FINE PAINTINGS 


6 East 39TH St., New York 


GORDON DUNTHORNE 


1205 CoNNEcTICUT AVENUE 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


ETCHINGS 


AND 
EARLY MAPS 


Mohr Art Galleries 


PAINTINGS 
ETCHINGS, REPRODUCTIONS 
WORKS OF ART 


D015 Madison Ave. Toledo, O. 


OIL PAINTINGS 


On sale, a very fine collection of decora- 
tive oil paintings for Hotels, Apartment 
Houses, Theatres, also for private col- 
Will sell at reasonable prices, 


lectors. 


CALO ART GALLERIES 


128 W. 4oth St., New York 
Tel. Bryant 6739. Bet. Bway and 6th Ave. 


Edsel Ford’s Gift 


“Madonna and Child,’ by Nino Pisano. 


Edsel B. Ford, son of Henry Ford, has 
made a most beautiful gift to the Detroit 
Institute of Arts, a “Madonna and Child,” 
a marble statuette by Nino Pisano (1315- 
68), a sculptor of Pisa and Florence, which 
the Institute in its Bulletin calls “one of 
the most fortunate acquisitions the museum 
has ever been able to make.” The work, 
says the Bulletin, “is one of the most beau- 
tiful, perhaps even the most beautiful, cre- 
ated by Nino. 

“It shows the master reaching heights to 
which he was hardly able to attain in any 
of his other works. ; This. master- 
piece, which until now was hidden in a 
Paris private collection, will certainly be 
included in all works of art history dealing 
with the sculpture of the Italian Middle 
Ages, helping materially in giving the name 
of our collection a world-wide reputation.” 

“Nino Pisano was the son of the Pisan 
goldsmith and sculptor, Andrea Pisano, 
whom the Florentines, in the twenties of the 
fourteenth century, called to their city to 
make the celebrated southern bronze door 
of the Baptistry, and in whom they fuund 
their first great genius of sculpture. 

“Nino belongs to the few outstanding 
masters of his century. His art grew essen- 
tially out of that of his father and yet is 
strongly. different from his.” 


Lewis ¢& 
Simmons 
Old Masters 
Art Objects 


ko 


730 Fifth Ave., New York 
CHICAGO, 908 N. Michigan Ave, 


LONDON, 74 South Audley St. 
PARIS, 16 Rue de la Paix | 


RALPH M. CHAIT 


19 East 56TH STREET 
NEW YORK 


Ancient Chinese Works 
of -Art 


DEALING IN CHINESE ART SINCE 1910 


EXPERTS: Accredited by Great Museums 


and Connoisseurs 


CATALOGUERS of Many Famous Collections 


PURNELL GALLERIES — 


OF BALTIMORE 


Paintings 
Objects of Art 


Prints 


Bronzes 


Frames | 


HERZOG GALLERIES 


PAINTINGS, ANTIQUES, 
OBJETS D’ART 
3619 MAIN 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 
Correspondence Invited 


Goodspeed’s Book Shop 


Fine Prints Portraits 


Maps --American & Foreign | 


BOSTON, MASS. 


DUDENSING GALLERIES — 


45 West 44th Street 


Exhibitions 


II6 Maiden Lane San Francis 


a 


Every Aspect of Art 
NEW YORK 


Beaux Arts Galerie 


SEMI-MONTHLY 


{Monthly, June-September, inclusive] 
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-Pasadena’s New Museum to Have 45'Gallériés and No Skylights 


\ Plan for the New Museum Building of the Pasadena Art Institute, Soon to be Erected in Carmelita Gardens. 


Readers of the description of the $1,500,- 
al No Ti ‘ a cently purchased by the Metropolitan Mu- | 000 museum which is planned for the Pasa- 
ot a itian e seum of New York’as the work of Titian | dena Art Institute may have wondered at 
may well be the work of Marino de Udine.” | the fact that, besides one very large exhi- 
The dispatch goes on to say that the picture | bition room, forty-four small galleries are 
Mie f Este an Dulestot. Ferrara; iistead ‘of was “found” in the Countess Arthur de | to be constructed. Explanation is given in 
f $1,000,000. which’ various newspapers Vogue's chateau near Dijon, that the Coun- | an interview which the president of the 
i blicati h d tess is now in Morocco, and that members | [nstitute, Arthur H. Fleming, gave to Ar- 
art publications hazarded’ to report. | of her family say they never heard of an | thur Millier, art critic of the Los Angeles 
(ge Arr Dicest was alone in dealing mod- | aythentic Titian being in her possession, but Tj * ‘ geek Be 
itly with the purchase, for it said: that they believed she had a “copy” of a Haely 
“Perhaps the Metropolitan did not pay an | Titian. I have never forgotten the Dresden 
stounding price. Perhaps the contrary 1s The manner in which the attacks on the Museum, where they will show ons superb 
te, for once more, apparently, the museum | Titian are being made leads the unpreju- | Pamtims ma single room,’ he said. “That 
is relied on its own connoisseurship and | diced to suspect that they are inspired; that is the sort of thing I look for here, letting 
& knowledge of its own experts, just as it | a decision has been made somewhere that | one great work of art represent, if neces- 
d in the recent purchase of the ‘Madonna | the Metropolitan must be punished; and that | sary, a whole school or period.” 
id Child with Infant St. John,’ by Anto- | American art museums must be taught that Mr. Fleming said that in most established 
flo da Messinia, which it declared to be | no pictures are to be purchased unless they | museums art was shown in such masses that 
ithentic in the teeth of a contrary pro- | have previously been properly groomed by | it was impossible for the visitor to assimi- 
Mciamento by Bernard Berenson. The | experts whose business it is to groom pic- late it. Overhead lighting from shaded 
Mtonello was bought from the English firm | tures. skylights usually resulted in a cold and 
i Agnew, and the Titian was acquired Who should know more about the authen- | gloomy atmosphere, and the customary bare 
om A. S. Drey, the Munich antiquary.” ticity of paintings than the staffs of great | walls on which pictures are hung made the 
The fact that the Metropolitan twice | museums, which act as depositories, guar- | average museum feel more like a mauso- 
ithin a month flew in the face of estab- | dians and restorers of most of the great art | leum than a treasure house of beauty. 
shed authority and dared to buy art on its | of the world? Their judgment in the end “We are going to banish that tomb-like 
| judgment may be behind the attacks | must be final, anyway. atmosphere,” said Mr. Fleming. “Our 
at are being made on the Titian. The Metropolitan Museum of Art is to | forty-five galleries will, with one exception, 
‘Under date of April 23 the New York | be congratulated on its courage and initia- | be small and they will be furnished in keep- 
imes published a dispatch from Paris say- | tive. And if it made a mistake all the art | ing with the period or style of art exhib- 
® that “there is reason to believe that the | critics of New York will feel unhappy. | ited. We shall use only artificial light, thus 
fion of Libero Grassi may prove correct | They were unanimous in their approval and | doing away with skylights and shadows, 
id that the portrait of Alfonso d’Este re- [Continued on page 2] illuminating pictures and sculpture with 


‘The Metropolitan Museum of Art paid 
Aly $125,000 for Titian’s portrait of Al- 


aa 


EE TIMES THE CIRCULATION OF ANY OTHER WEEKLY OR SEMI-MONTHLY AMERICAN ART PERIODICAL 
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small hidden flood lights with invisible rays. 
We propose to build up small but choice 
collections of every phase of art except the 
English portrait school, as we feel it would 
be foolish to attempt competition with 
Henry E. Huntington’s collection.” 

It was Mr. Fleming’s benefactions and 
leadership that made the California Institute 
of Technology at Pasadena one of the 
world’s great centers of scientific experi- 
ment and research and the West’s foremost 
cultural institution, so the critic pertinently 
asked : 

“May I assume that the policy that has 
made Cal-Tech a world center of scientific 
education will be followed in the Art Insti- 
tute; that by bringing to its direction the 
best museum director and staff obtainable 
you will be assured of great works in a 
great building?” 

“That,” said Mr. Fleming with a twinkle 
in his eye, “is in the future.” 

The museum building, planned by Clar- 
ence S. Stein, architect, of New York, will 
measure 350 by 250 feet, with a 140-foot 
tower, and, it is declared, will rival the 
beauty of the Taj Mahal. The Pasadena 
Art Institute was founded three years ago 
by a group who purchased Carmelita Gar- 
dens for the city, retaining the right to 
build and perpetually govern an art museum 
on the site, on which no other building may 
be erected. 


Not a Titian P 


[Continued from page 1] 


manifested more enthusiasm concerning this 
Titian than they ever have been known to 
show before. 

Some of these critics seemed to foresee 
controversy. The Evening Post said of the 
portrait: “Its glory will hardly be dimmed 
for want of certainty in the missing links 
of veracious attribution.” The Brooklyn 
Eagle said: “As to its not having a pedi- 
gree, it is one of those cases where docu- 
mentary evidence is not needed provided one 
has the seeing eye, so to speak. The por- 
trait carries with it an aura of authenticity 
and integrity felt alike by connoisseur and 
layman. When facts are lacking it is this 
quality of life which emanates from every 
great work of art which is the final test, 
the determining factor.” 


The “Lesser Known” 


A marvelous metamorphosis seems to 
have overtaken the so-called “Duveen 
scheme” for promoting the sale of works by 
“lesser known British artists,’ for when de- 
tails of the exhibition which opened 4 in Paris 
on April 20 appeared in the London Times, 
it was seen that works were being shown by 
Sir John Lavery, Sir William Orpen, A. Je 
Munnings, Sir D. Y. Cameron, Frank Dob- 
son, Henry Tonks, Muirhead Bone, G. L. 
Broshurce Stanley Spencer, P. Wilson 
Steer, Philip Connard, W. Reid Dick, Roger 
Pry; Mark Gertler Har JGil) Sitwiena 1. 
Holmes, Laura Knight, James McBey, D. S. 
McColl, John Nash, Paul Nash, Glyn Phil- 
pot, W. Rothenstein, Charles Shannon, Sir 
Frank Short, William Nicholson and W. W. 
Russell. 

If these are the “lesser known” British 
artists, who need help under the “Duveen 
scheme,” it might be pertinent to inquire 
who are the established artists of England. 
Perhaps it is argued that competition with 
celebrities may develop the sinews of the 
“fesser known.” 


Texas Contest 


In the Spring the grass grows green in 
Texas and the wild flowers come up every- 
Where. Last year the San Antonio Art 
League held a competition and $6,000 in cash 
prizes was awarded to artists who wove the 
wild flowers into their canvases. This year 
the “stakes” have been considerably more 
than “doubled,” and $14,500 in cash prizes, 
most of them purchase prizes, have been an- 
nounced, and the theme has been enlarged 
to include cotton fields and ranch life. The 
competition will close on January 15, 1928. 

Following are the purchase prizes as an- 
nounced by Mrs. Henry Drought, president 
of the League: 

For the best paintings in oils depicting 
the theme of Texas wild flowers, open to 
competition by all artists of all nationalities 
and places of residence: First prize, $2,500; 
second, $2,000; third, $1,500; fourth, $1,000. 

For the best paintings in oils based on the 
theme of Texas wild flowers, open to com- 
petition only by artists resident in Texas: 
First prize, $1,000; second prize, $500. 

For the best paintings in oils depicting 
Texas cotton fields, open to competition by 
all artists: First prize, $1,500; second, 
$1,000. 

For the best paintings in oils of Texas 
ranch life, open to competition by all artists: 
First prize, $1,500; second, $1,000. 

In addition to these purchase prizes, it is 
provided that 10 additional paintings are to 
receive honorable mention, and that to the 
painter of each of these shall be awarded a 
prize of $100, 

Entry blanks and rules of the contest can 
be had by writing to the San Antonio Art 


League, Witte Memorial Museum, San An- 
tonio, Texas. 


Mather on “Academies”? 


Frank Jewett Mather, professor of art at 
Princeton, has written a new book, “Mod- 
ern Painting’ (Henry Holt & Co.), and 
Harley Perkins in reviewing it in the Bos- 
ton Transcript makes some pertinent ex- 
cerpts. For instance, on academies: “Let 
us admit that academic patronage is a very 
sorry substitute for that normal co-opera- 
tion and interchange between artist and pub- 
lic which characterized ancient Greece and 
Renaissance Italy. But in a society where 
this entente between artist and public has 
lapsed, academies with all their pedantries 
have their place. Just as a strong central 
government befits a democracy, so this kind 
of standardization befits an individualistic 
period of art. From this notion of central 
authority liberty itself learns the direction 
its expansion must take, and the just meas- 
ure of revolt.” 

And in another place: “What we need to 
guard against is the false classic and the 


false romantic, types that unhappily 
abound.” The following definitions are 
given: ‘The pseudo-classic artist—he who 


draws a mean discipline only to negligible 
emotions; the pseudo-romantic artist—he 
who affects a vehemence which he does not 
really feel, and pays you off with specious 
sensationalism—these are the enemies. 
These it behooves us to know.” 

In regard to the contemporary artist, 
Mather has this to offer: “He either travels 
at his peril the various delightful roads of 
escape or he must heroically build up out of 
his own resources and without, social aid of 
any adequate sort, a world.of his own.” 


Duncan Phillips 


Baltimore art lovers have been enjoyin 
a double exhibition that has proved a trea 
to them and a fine opportunity for study 
At the Baltimore Museum, Duncan Phillip: 
of Washington, provided an exhibition o 


_Expressionist paintings, which in the cata 


logue he described as “from the experimen 
station of the Phillips Memorial Gallery; 
while at the headquarters of the Friends o 
Art the same collector furnished an all 
American show as “an answer to the charg 
that our painting, is an imitation of . 
French.” 

Of the latter group Mr. Phillips wrote 
“T have cut a cross section through the man 
strata of schools and technical variation 
comprising the rich ore of American paint 
ing.’ And the critics agreed with him tha 
the result was “as unlike Europe and Ew 
ropean art as a mixture of races permits. 
The feature was “To the Rescue,” by Wins 
low Homer, who was “the great influenc 
upon most of the men in the group. . . 

“Homer and such worthy successors a 
Gifford Beal, John Sloan, Edward Hoppe 
Charles Burchfield and James Chapin ex 
press ‘the American scene’ because they ar 
splendidly part of it. No foreign influence 
can distract such men with their racy sens 
of the very soil and shores of their natiy 
land. The Expressionists at the Museur 
exhibition on the other hand are inhabitant 
not of any one country, but rather of th 
misty realms of the sub-conscious or th 
cold clear climates where the mind take 
stock of itself and puts its calculations t 
the test on the nearest convenient objects. 

Mr. Phillips writes of Expressionism a 
follows: 

“Expressionism in pictorial art aims to F 
for the mind what Impressionism is conten 
to do for the eye and the visual memory 
Both try to condense and intensify th 
aesthetic essence of a subject and both impl 
elimination of non-essentials. In fact, th 
peculiar intuition necessary to the prope 
selection of what the artist desires to em 
phasize is as important to the one as t 
the other. The difference lies entirely i i 
the nature of the choice. { 

“The Expressionist deals not in perce 
but in concepts and in ideas peculiar to him 
self. When he looks at nature he is no 
interested in what appears at the momen 
for all with eyes to see but in what h 
alone is thinking about, in what equivalen 
images he can embody his concepts, exag 
gerated as they must be, out of natura 
colors and shapes, distorted freely so as no 
to be mistaken for things instead o 
thoughts.” : 

In the Expressionist exhibition are work 
by Matisse, Davies, Maurer, Sterne, Kuhn 
Kent, Bruce, O’Keefe, Niles Spencer, Hirsel 
and seventeen others. 

H. Kingston Fleming, critic of the Bal 
timore Sun, wrote: “The observer canno 
fail to remark upon the service done t 
American art by Mr. and Mrs. 


open to the public, and have gone to © 
length of producting explanatory catalog 
that are models of clarity and insight.” 


Complete Exhibition Sold 


The complete exhibition of New Engla 
landscapes by Joseph Gill-Martin at — 
Thurbur Galleries in Chicago was sold 1 
first week of the display, according to 
Post. 
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Baker Wins Again 
There is no gainsaying the fact that, good 
‘bad from the connoisseur’s standpoint, 
e “public’ wants Bryant Baker’s pretty 
adel of “The Pioneer Woman” erected on 
e Cherokee Strip of Oklahoma by E. W. 
arland, oil magnate, who commissioned 
elve sculptors at a fee of $10,000 each to 
bmit models. 
Six thousand persons viewed the models 
Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, and the 
pular vote gave Mr. Baker’s work both 
st and second place. Third choice fell on 
Lynn Jenkins, who was second and third 
Boston, for his model showing a pretty 
‘| mother gracefully waving a handker- 
ief over her head with one arm and with 
baby tucked under the other. This gives 
r. Baker the victory in New York, Bos- 
n and Pittsburgh. Now comes Detroit’s 
mm to express its taste in sculpture. 
The Pittsburgh Gazette Times in an edi- 
rial was so unorthodox as to say: 
“The popular choice is not surprising. 
st we may wonder if there will not be a 
ange as the sculptures are moved west- 
wd. . . . How true to type it is may 
more accurately judged in the West, 
jere still reside thousands of men and 
ymen who were among the true pioneers. 
merely idealistic figure may not appeal to 
em as it did in New York, Pittsburgh and 
ston. They may favor some of the other 
sdels which represent the pioneer woman 
sre as we imagine she was in the flesh. 
ad Mr. Marland, who will have the de- 
ling voice in making the selection, may 
ve, and probably has, his own ideas about 
aat would be most appropriate for his 
rpose.” 
Mr. Baker is an Englishman who has 
irked in America twelve years, and who 
cently was commissioned to do the heroic 
ad of President Wilson for the new 
‘ague of Nations Building at Geneva. He 
is the last man to enter the Marland con- 
st, having no more than a month to pre- 
re his model and obtain a casting. It 
ems now that Mr. Baler has a chance of 
coming America’s most famous sculptor, 
r he seems to be in consonance with the 
untry’s feeling on the subject of art and 
be an accurate interpreter of American 
ste. 
The sculptor has given out a statement 
“The Pioneer Woman,” which will ap- 
al to the public: 
“The subject held special appeal for me. 
always think of her as a mother, looking 
th proud eyes on her son. He is to be 
2 man of tomorrow who will achieve the 
x things she has dreamed about in the 
airie schooner and back on the farm she 
it to go adventuring. Therefore I have 
own her with her son. She has him by 
2 hand, both leading and protecting him. 
“Someone told me a pioneer boy of a 
indred years ago would not have worn a 
uble-breasted vest; that a woolen shirt 
yuld have been more in keeping with the 
nes. Now I have chosen to think a little 
ferently of the boy and his mother. She 
4s proud of him, and back there in the 
ist, where she started from, there was a 
er or grandfather who wore a vest like 
it, keeping up the traditions of other days. 
I have fancied that my ‘Pioneer 
an’ would want a vest of the same 
for her son. 
“She seems young to me, young enough 
9e a sweetheart and a mother, too. But 
has known struggle and overcome trials. 
can see it in her poise, in the way she 


“The Church of St. Pierre at Orthez,’ by Utrillo. 


Utrillo has been called the Blakelock of 
France, not because his art in any way 
resembles that of the American, but because 
of a similarity in their tragic careers and 
the fact that intense individuality marks 
their art. Like Blakelock, the French 
painter, after a long period of neglect and 
financial trouble, lost his reason and was 
shut up in an insane asylum. While im- 
mured, the works of both men obtained 
recognition and rose to almost fabulous 
prices. Blakelock, partially recovered, was 


looks upon the world. There is a fine cour- 
age about her. She is going on to meet 
whatever lies ahead. At least these are 
some of the things I have thought about 
the ‘Pioneer Woman’ and tried to put in the 
model.” 


Aged Painter Dies 


William P. W. Dana, veteran American 
artist, is dead at his home in London, in his 
g5th year. The newspapers erroneously re- 
ported that he was the “oldest surviving 
member of the National Academy of De- 
sign,’ but that distinction belonged to Aaron 
D. Shattuck, of Granby, Conn., who was 
born in 1832 and elected to the National 
Academy in 1861, while Mr. Dana was born, 
in Boston, February 13, 1833, and was 
elected in 1863. 

Mr. Dana painted marines, landscapes and 
figures. He had a studio in New York from 
1862 to 1870, and since then had lived 
abroad. He won a gold medal at the Paris 
Exposition in 1878 and first prize for figure 
painting at the Pennsylvania eee in 
1881. 


Decorations by N. C. Wyeth 


N. C. Wyeth is painting a series of five 
decorations for the memorial room in the 
National Geographic Society’s building, in 
Washington, D. C., and he will also paint 
the murals for the Press Club building there 
when it is complete. 


removed before his death from the asylum 
and painted again, but produced nothing of 
consequence. Utrillo, now recovered, has 
resumed his painting, but only his first 
works find favor. 

Utrillo painted the buildings in ordinary 
French streets in a way that was transcend- 
ently beautiful. He belongs to no “school.” 
His art, like that of Blakelock, is informed 
by an intense personal vision. A _ typical 
example is herewith reproduced by courtesy 
of the Reinhardt Galleries, which have just 
sold it to a New York collector. 


Art Expert Decorated 


The French Government has bestowed 
upon Maurice H. Goldblatt, art expert, of 
Chicago, the decoration of “Officer of Pub- 
lic Instruction,” according to announcement 
made in Paris. The honor was conferred 
particularly because of Mr. Goldblatt’s re- 
search work whereby he established the real 
authorship of several paintings in the Lou- 
vre which had been disputed as between 
Leonardo da Vinci and other painters of the 
Leonardo school. 

Mr. Goldblatt established to the satisfac- 
tion of the authorities that Leonardo was a 
left-handed painter and therefore could not 
have executed the paintings which showed 
right-hand brush strokes. The “Bacchus,” 
formerly attributed to the master, was given 
by Mr. Goldblatt to Andrea Salaino, his 
favorite pupil, as was also the “Virgin and 


Child.” Another work, “The Virgin of the 
Scales,” Mr. Goldblatt gave to Cesare de 
Sesto. These attributions were accepted 


by the Louvre, and the catalogue changed 
accordingly. 

When the latest Mona Lisa controversy 
came up Mr. Goldblatt’s services were re- 
quired by Edouard Jonas, who had an aspir- 
ing rival picture, and he convinced the 
dealer that the Mona Lisa now hanging in 
the Louvre is the original stolen from its 
walls in 191m and returned by the Italian 
Government in 1913, and not an old copy, 
as some contended. 
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California 


On the first page of this issue of THE 
Art Dicest is reproduced the architect’s 
drawing of Pasadena’s enchantingly beauti- 
ful art museum, soon to be erected. This 
is a tribute which Tur Art Dicest owes to 
California, for that state has been kinder to 
the magazine than any other. California, 
in proportion to population, leads its sub- 
scription list. Only New York and Penn- 
sylvania receive more copies of the paper, 
but the circulation in those states is much 
less per capita. 

These figures are significant of Califor- 
mia’s interest in art, which leads the nation. 
This aesthetic trend is patent to anyone who 
visits the state, and sees the beauty and 
consonance of its architecture, even when 
expressed in the most modest home. 

Beauty has become a sacred thing to Cal- 
ifornia. Her people, surrounded by natural 
beauty, responded to its mfluence and ap- 
parently resolved intuitively that their own 

works should deserve their background. 

This initial urge, stimulated by the fact 
that the state’s natural charm brought 
wealth to it from outside and its own native 
resources created new wealth, has served 
to make California the nation’s most liz rely 
appreciator of art and most interested con- 
sumer of art literature. 


Join the Painters’ Union 


Jacques Carlu, director of the Fontain- 
bleau School of Fine Arts in France, and 
his wife, Natacha Carlu, who are doing 
decorations in the new Ritz-Carlton Hotel 
in Boston, were compelled to join the local 
Painters’ Tinos to prevent a strike because 
of their presence as non-union workers. 
The initiation fee was $100 each. 


A Sculptor Speaks Up 


Sir Bertram Mackennal, Australian 
sculptor, in a speech at Brisbane is quoted 
as saying: “No portrait statue is beautiful 
to an artist. No sculptor can make a beau- 
tiful work of it. He can only do it in such 
a clever way that other sculptors will ad- 
mire his adroitness.” 


Boston’s Annual 


Boston’s annual exhibition of work by her 
own artists was held at the Boston Museum 
under the auspices of the Copley Society, 
and F. W. Coburn in the Herald reports that 
“several of the bad losers are threatening to 
resign from membership in the society be- 
cause the jury which they themselves chose 
turned their contributions down!” “That 
surely,’ adds Mr. Coburn, “is not good 
sportsmanship.” 

“This is not so good a show, to be frank 
about it, as a general and carefully hand- 
picked exhibition at the Guild of Boston 
Artists,” he continues. “It is, on the other 
hand, a much better show than the one 
which the no-jury plan and a $5 free-for-all 
recently installed on Beacon Hill.” 

The critic quotes a New York art writer, 
who happened in on the exhibition, as ask- 
ing: “And just what is this exhibition of 
yours—student work?” And a young New 
York sculptor is quoted as saying gloomily: 
“No experimentation—no experimentation ! 
What is the trouble with you people in Bos- 
ton? You are doing the things that were 
done five, ten, thirty years ago. What is 
art good for, anyway, except experimenta- 
tion?” 

“To counter on this sort of criticism,” 
says Mr. Coburn, “you have only to accept 
the viewpoint of the late Kenyon Cox, who 
once wrote a most penetrating essay on 
‘The illusion of Progress in Art.’ The gist 
of the argument: There is prograss in sci- 
entific and historical knowledge concerning 
the arts, but there has been no progress in 


art itself in 30,000 years. Some of the 
greatest masterpieces, and some of the 
worst, were painted on the walls of the 


caves of Altamira in Cro-Magnon days. 
Not by spinning color-tops, not by follow- 
ing deductions ‘b’ and ‘q,’ not by accepting 
distortionist formulas does one produce art 
that is worth while, but by making decora- 
tion of some impression passionately loved.” 


Water Color, $15,700 


At the sale of the Desmond FitzGerald 
collection at the American Art Galleries in 
New York, M. Knoedler & Co. paid $15,700 
for Winslow Homer’s water color, “The 
Portage,” painted in 1897, one of the artist’s 
well-known pictures of the North Woods. 
The price is believed to be the highest ever 
paid at public or private sale for a water 
color. The painting shows the rapids of a 
river foaming white between rocky banks, 
a sportsman in the middle distance bearing 
an inverted canoe over his head and 
shoulders. 

The next highest price of the sale was 
$12,000 paid by an anonymous buyer for 
Monet’s painting of “Mme. Monet and 
Child.” At the dispersal of the Fitzgerald 
etchings Frank W. Benson’s “Pintails,” a 
drypoint, set a new mark for the work of 
an American etcher by bringing $1,125. The 
190 Benson etchings brought $17,422. The 
total for the FitzGerald collection, consisting 
of paintings, etchings and pottery, was 
$192,169. 


Successful Carlisle Exhibition 


Carlisle, Pa., recently held its fourth an- 
nual art exhibition under the direction of 
Esther M. Groome and sponsored by the 
Civic Club, and out of 96 exhibits, 16 paint- 
ings and 12 etchings were sold—or nearly 
20=per cent, 


Appropriateness 


The thirtieth annual architectural ext 
bition of the Philadelphia Chapter of 4 
American Institute of Architects and | 
T-Square Club, at the Philadelphia A 
Alliance, gave the critics a chance for pk 
losophizing and appraising American arch 
tecture as an expression of the nation’s ; 


ture. 
Dorothy Grafly in the Public Ledger | 
viewed the whole course of American arch 
tecture and was heartened with the id 
that at last it was entering an era of al 
propriateness, as shown by the growing it 
dependence of skyscraper design, the ten 
ency of architects in the East to fit America 
own colonial designs into the landscape ar 
the determination of California to use. 
style not colonial but suitably tropical. — 
She pilloried the slavishness of Americg 
architects of the past to inappropriate Ei 
ropean models, and vigorously criticize 
Philadelphia’s city hall, saying: “That | 
French palace in Philadelphia might be 
trifle grotesque was probably not one ( 
the criticisms leveled at the city hall at th 
time of its construction—and let it be 1 
membered that that time is by no meal 
ancient. 
“Independence Hall, the fine old howe 
of Germantown, Mount Vernon and oth 
great Colonial buildings were even then tc 
near in time to give them semblance ¢ 
value. Men passed on to Europe, only { 
return, after their period of tutelage, 1 
America.” 5 
Referring to a recent trip to Califo 
she said it was “rather amusing to nol 
among the Italian and Spanish palaces | 
California the introduction of little Ne 
England cottages, which, in that decided! 
alien environment, looked as ridiculous an 
far less congruous than a French palac 
in the heart of Philadelphia. S| 
“Far more sincere, far more genuinel 
artistic and literally of the soil are the loy 
square-cut adobes of Indians and Mexicar 
in the American Southwest. These bits ¢ 
native architecture, many of which antedat 
the Spaniard—fit the landscape. They gro. 
naturally from the countryside.... Yet w 
think nothing of placing a cottage of Ne) 
England design on a wholly un-New Eng 
landish hill in California, or introduce — 
Spanish brilliance to a Pennsylvania hillsidi 
“Ts it not high time that more be cor 
sidered by architects than the appearane 
of an isolated structure—exquisite, doubtl 
as an entity—but an alien product to th 
soil? And as if in answer we have th 
dawning recognition of an America that f hi 
its own flavor and that, while profiting - | 
the fundamentals of a European cultur 
from which it stems, is about to forge i 
own art destiny.” 
Turning to the skyscraper she wro 
“Some weeks ago we happened to be it 
the vicinity of the New York Library 
nightfall. It lay, a low, classical typ 
building, in a dark well, 
towered the black-and-gold blaze of one 
New York’s modern office buildings. 1 
effect was magical. That tall buildin 
its shafts of artificial light was Americ 
and the Twentieth Century. It raced wit 
the swift pulse of American blood, a1 
to an American it brought a sense of k 
ship, of aspiration and inspiration not stirt 
by the mausoleum-like architectural 
of a very remote past.” 
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Once a “Copley,” Portrait Now a Badger 


- 

. . J 
hiladelphia’s Worry 
Philadelphia is growing alarmed at the 
ospect of losing the great John H. McFad- 
n art collection, for it will be forfeited 
the city unless the north wing of the 
w Philadelphia Art Museum is ready to 
use it by next February 16. This will 
quire $2,500,000, and the municipality has 
tthe money. To borrow it would reduce 
2 city’s legal borrowing capacity to the 
nger point. However, Mayor Kendrick is 
oted by the Public Ledger as saying: 
“There must be some way found to keep 
+» wonderful collection of paintings in our 
{ museum. I do not know just what we 
Il do to get the money, but we must ac- 

mplish it.” 

Charles B. Hall, president of the city 
imcil, is not so optimistic. “I am willing 
go the limit to save the McFadden pic- 
‘es to the city,” he said, “but I do not 
ow at this moment how we can accomplish 


Philadelphia has had a lot of worry be- 
ise of the art collections that have been 
jueathed to it. The John G. Johnson col- 
tion has presented a distressing problem. 
f Johnson, who was a great lawyer, left 
priceless collection of 1,300 old masters, 
: stipulated that it should be kept in the 
mson mansion, a building utterly inade- 
ite and unsuited and where only 300 pic- 
‘es can be shown at one time. The great- 
tribute that Philadelphia could pay to 
memory would be to employ another 
vat lawyer to break that part of his will 
t puts the light of his connoisseurship 
Jer a bushel. 


‘) 


i 


“Quack!” 


Last Fall the critic of the Baltimore Sun, 
Kingston Fleming, complained of being 
thered with ducks—ducks everywhere, 
tks in the windows, ducks on the walls of 
Teries, a “quack! quack!” everywhere he 
nt. And now C. J. Bulliet in the Chicago 
st has gone duck hunting and has been so 
eless as to let stray shot hit Frank Ben- 
tand C. O. Woodbury. He has written: 
“*The Raphael of ducks!’ exclaimed an 
ihusiastic friend, admiring with us the 
le show of etchings by the Frenchman 
acquemond, of a period just past, hanging 
one of the walls in the outer gallery at 
ullier’s. 

‘We let him get away with it. 

“The Michelangelo of ducks!’ he ex- 
imed a little later, either emboldened by 
* silence, or forgetting his former cita- 
i 
"He could have got away, also, with ‘The 
bens of ducks!’ and ‘The Titian of 
tks!’ though we probably would have 
led his hand had he attempted ‘The El 
®8co of ducks!’ 

‘For Bracquemond, as this little show re- 
ds, certainly did know his ducks. He 
ew them with a comprehension the pres- 
| expert, Frank Benson, has not yet at- 
qed. If you are skeptical, go look at 
uequemond’s three startled ducks, discov- 
lag a human female nude invading their 
vate pond. 

Or, look at that other flock, not knowing 
ictly what to do under a storm cloud—a 
I storm cloud, quite beyond the skill of 
ther modern ‘expert’—an expert on 
_ who has three or four of them hang- 
“in the main gallery at Roullier’s with his 
lithographs and etchings and wood 
s—C. O. Woodbury.” 


“John Adams,” by Joseph Badger (1708-65). 


The subject of this portrait was not 
President John Adams, but a 


Boston merchant and owner of sailing ves- 


successful 


sels. It has just been presented to the De- 
troit Art Institute by the Detroit Museum 
of Art Founders 
Joseph Badger, was a Colonial, the son of 
a tailor of Charlestown, Mass. He began 
his career as a house painter and glazier, 
and he continued to paint signs and heraldic 
devices throughout his life. He charged £6 
for painting a portrait. 


Society. The painter, 


Badger evidently was a disciple of Smi- 


bert, whose failing health gave him a 
chance. However, about 1756 the increasing 


fame of Copley drew from him his patron- 
age and left him practically forgotten. He 
never had any social recognition, and lived 
in comparative poverty all his life. His 
estate, the records say, was valued at £140. 

This portrait was formerly catalogued as 
a Copley. Since all but twenty of his 
many portraits have been “lost,” it is likely 
that there are scores of Badgers masquer- 
ading as heirlooms by Smibert, Blackburn 
and Copley. 


A Sigh and a Tear— 


One by one, the venerable English artists 
who painted the pictures that endeared 
themselves to Americans when they were 
children are dropping off. In its 15th No- 
vember number THE Art Dicest recorded 
the passing of Joseph Clark, aged 92, who 
exhibited “The Sick Child” at the Royal 
Academy in 1857. In the 15th March num- 
ber appeared the obituary of Sir Luke 
Fildes, aged 84, who painted “The Doctor” 
and “The Casual Ward.” 

And now comes the death of Henry Holi- 
day, aged 88, whose painting of Dante and 
Beatrice is known to millions the world 
over. He was a pre-Raphaelite by convic- 
tion, though never an actual member of the 
brotherhood, and was the last of the group 
contemporary with Millais, Burne-Jones, 
William Morris and Holman Hunt. Much 
of his career was given to decorative work, 
mural painting, stained glass and mosaic. 


Provincetown Painters 


‘The Boston critics had nice things to say 
of the Provincetown Painters (eight of 
them) who held an exhibition at the new 
“4o Joy Street Gallery.” Harley Perkins in 
the Transcript pointed out that both carica- 
ture and abstraction had a place in the show, 
and added: “The visitor has some reason to 
feel as though he were in the presence of a 
family, more or less bored at his own so- 
ciety, each insisting on giving a different 
variation of a similar story.” 

The exhibitors were Karl Knaths, Ross 
Moffett, Edwin Dickinson, Agnes Weinrich, 
Tod Lindenmuth, Charles Kaeselau, Wil- 
liam Bogart and Floyd Clymer. 


Rhythm 
Rhythm is a universal principle, whose 
laws apply to all the arts, not to speak of 
waves, tides, seasons, and other phenomena. 
—RHarriet Monroe, in “Poetry.” 
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The Intellectual Age 


“Mother, how can you say you like Velasquez better! 


paint what he saw. 


Stage Design 


London is having a great exhibition of 
the art of the theatre, filling three galleries 
at the Victoria and Albert Museum, com- 
prising modern designs for costume and 
scenery together with prints and playbills 
selected from the Enthoven collection of 
100,000 pieces covering the period from 
1737 to 1870. 

The London Times says that the exhibi- 
tion makes it clear that “the earlier preoccu- 
pation of the theatre was almost exclusively 
with the ear, the visible appointments, 
whether of scenery or costume, being chiefly 
for conditioning the mind—through infor- 
mation conveyed—to take in the words of 
the play; while the modern designs—and 
they are not all for ballet—are definitely 
addressed to the eye. Beyond this broad 
distinction there are minor ones, in that the 
address to the eye has varied in its nature. 
The impression given is that the art of the 
theatre has passed through the same phases 
as the art of the painted picture—classical, 
naturalistic, decorative, impressionistic, and 
post-impressionistic—and there would prob- 
ably be found experts to claim that one or 
the other phase best serves the purposes of 
the theatre as a whole. 

“The modern designs here would seem to 
show that we are now in a phase between 
the decorative and the post-impressionistic, 
with an increasing tendency towards the lat- 
ter. Bakst, who was primarily a decorator, 
already begins to look a little old-fashioned, 

“He had got away from archeology, which 
addresses knowledge and memory rather 
than immediate visual attention, but he made 
little use of those apparently irrational ex- 
pedients, distortion, disintegration, inter- 
penetration, simultaneity, and so _ forth, 
which may be regarded as short cuts to 
visual sensibility, a sort of emotional ‘hitting 
below the belt.’ His designs, ‘Le Buffon 
Russe’ and ‘A Satyr,’ for good examples, 
are charmingly decorative—in more than a 
‘pattern’ sense—but they do not ‘get at you’ 
unawares. 

“It is with Braque, Derain, and Picasso, 
among the Frenchmen, and Gontcharova, 
Larionoy, and the Polunins, among the Rus- 
sians, that we feel the contemporary impulse 


This man paints what he thinks.” 


All he did was 
—The New Yorker. 


in the art of the theatre. It seems to be an 
attempt at the complete solution of all the 
‘facts’ of stage presentation and a restate- 
ment of them in terms of form and color 
used for their direct appeal.” 


Evolution of Painting 


“Pictures, as known to us today, did not 
come into existence until about the fifteenth 
century,” said Professor E. W. Tristram, 
who lectured at the Royal Institution, Lon- 
don, on “English Medieval Wall-painting,” 
according to the Sunday Observer. Prior 
to that time painting had been almost en- 
tirely confined to the walls. A medieval 
building had its interior completed with 
plaster and whitewash, and was painted 
throughout, and it was out of this tradition, 
between the twelfth and fifteenth centuries, 
that modern paintings actually grew. 

The mural decorations of the twelfth cen- 
tury were intended for the instruction of 
the people; and as an example of the part 
wall-paintings played in the lives of the 
villagers, the lecturer showed on the screen 
a photograph of the elaborately decorated 
wall of Kemply Church, a village in Glou- 
cestershire, the coloring of which, he said, 
must have been most brilliant at one time. 
It was truly English, and had some connec- 
tion with the Winchester School of Painters, 
Britain’s earliest and most important school. 

Until about the year 1200 painting was 
carried on almost entirely by the monks in 
monasteries, but at that period schools be- 
gan to grow up in the main centers, such 
as the Winchester School, the St. Albans 
School, and the Westminster School. In 
the London School, in which the painters 
belonged to a guild, they had nothing to do 
with the monasteries at all. The wall- 
painting of the Madonna in Chichester Ca- 
thedral, painted in the thirteenth century, 
showed that England had something to con- 
tribute to painting, for there was nothing 
like it on the Continent at the time. 


According to A Poet 


This is the real decadence, to see through 
the eyes of dead men. eae Lowell. 


The South and Art 


The South has a new magazine, one ¢ 
beautiful appearance and goodly bulk, calle 
The New South (Chattanooga), and th 
publication shows an inclination to promot 
aesthetics in its field. Mr. J. J. Haverty ¢ 
Atlanta contributes a spirited article 0 
“The South in American Art.” In part 
says: 

“Our American painters are as gifted 2 an 
as eager as the world has ever seen. The 
are strange fellows in this hectic, scientifi 
jazz age. They can take a brush and dip | 
in the rainbow and then on a piece of canya 
bring forth youth and joy; sunlight in th 
valley and storm-beaten sea against th 
rocks. They can dip a brush into the gra 
twilight and paint old age, or a quiet vil 
lage; they can dip it into the dawn and Pait 
a mother’s love whose smile is as tender a 
a Raphael Madonna. a 

“They can take our sweet silent song 
and sing aloud a melody of love and beaut 
They can paint a jazz dance by catching th 
spirit of revolt and expressing the true fre 
dom we have not yet understood. They sin 
arias of desert sun, of snowclad hills, ¢ 
little houses and of skyscrapers. They dig 
nify industry and show our strenuous Amei 
ican labor and success to be an epic poel 
of mankind. #| 

“This is what American art is doin 
for America; writing our history as w 
make ourselves a nation, inspiring us ft 
aesthetic ideals, They know the foundatio 
of the beauty of the ages, and they expret 
it in language we can understand and enjo; 

“And Southern art. The South was settle 
by colonists of culture. The old plantation 
and homes were filled with rare examp 
of art, pictures and furniture, silver, ma te 
rials of beauty and value. The war brougt 
devastation of property, poverty, pionee 
struggles—but never lowered our ideals c 
injured our pride, and now that work ¢ 
opportunity have again brought prospall 
to the South we must build our part o 
America with beauty; we must surrot 
the Southern boys and girls with building 
worthy of the dignity of the old Souther 
homes. ay 

“To do this we must build and maintai 
schools of art and museums of art wherei 
Southern talent may be educated and trai: 
and thereby interpret the spirit and tre 
tions of the South, which can only be 
pressed by native artists. We must teac 
them that the new South is a splendid, vite 
part of America. 

“Blend the old Romance with the ne} 
Industry! Our Southern voice is soft 
keep it so. Our Southern manner is co 
teous—keep it so. Our customs are 
cious, our ideals are high. Let us dev 
these standards of culture, and when the ] 
tory of America’s achievements in a 
tecture, in sculpture and painting is wr 
the new South will stand forth as a no 
and lasting example of the beauty, digmit 
and truth in American art.” 


Wales Museum Is Opened 


The National Museum of Wales, 
Cathay’s Park, Cardiff, was opened on 
20 at a ceremony in which King Geo 
knocked at the door with a symbolical 
let and was admitted as the first visitot 
The great structure, which cost £300,00¢ 
houses not only the art but the historica 
relics, flora and fauna of Wales. 


— Our Architects 


“Not the architect but the American en- 
ineer is responsible for any advance, or any 
sssentially ‘American’ values in skyscrapers 
>t America,” said Claude Bragdon the other 
syening in a lecture at the Roerich Museum, 
New York. “The American architect, as a 
whole, has been content to imitate the past 
n his work. Where the skyscraper could be 
i development of unique beauty it is in most 
tases only, achitecturally, an imitation—and 
t is only the skill of engineers which gives 
the skyscraper its newness. Most of our 
irchitects are content to go back to the 
yast—to the ‘glory that was Greece and the 
frandeur that was Rome’—without thinking 
hat our new day demands a new expression 
ind a new decorative art, essentially ours. 

| “Architecture may be divided into two 
ypes—the intrinsic and the superimposed, 
ir, what I call organic architecture and 
fationalistic architecture. Under organic I 
ee the architecture which was the outlet of 
| great urge, and which seems the result of 
{ real necessity of expression. The ration- 
ilistic is an architecture which has been the 
fesult of intellectual thought and reason—-a 
jroduct of brain rather than heart. I 
vould call the Egyptian or Grecian archi- 
ecture organic—essential and springing 
‘rom the need of the people, and so germain 
o the soil whence it sprung as to be part of 
t. On the contrary the Romans are ration- 
ilistic architects—utilizing the Greek modes, 
they have piled on the foundation fretting 
t grandeur—a superimposed decoration. 
“Gothic architecture is another example 
of the organic—the architecture which grew 
but of the soil and is a very part of that soil. 
such, for instance, is the Rheims Cathedral.” 
Mr. Bragdon termed the skyscraper a feat 
not of architecture but of engineering. 
‘Architects,’ he said, “still seem to think it 
aecessary to borrow our designs from the 
yast. After the magnificent feat of the 
mgineer—the architect adds his lapidary 
tovering, with a design here and there taken 
‘rom Greek, Roman or Gothic architecture, 
nstead of realizing that we are a new people 
ind our expression should be new. 

“We often also forget the function of 
he buildings. Take, for instance, such a 
hing as a railroad terminal; these are truly 
he gateways of the cities, no less than were 
the great mediaeval gates. That should be 
kept in mind in building such terminals. 
Take the Pennsylvania Station in New 
York—there is nothing about it to show the 
lightest evidence of its function; it might 
ye the Bank of England. Moreover, it has 
yeen executed with a great lack of economy 
it is a monument of fatigue. The Grand 
Central, on the other hand, has the feeling 
of a true gateway; in fact, it was inspired 
vy the gates of Verona. One feels essenti- 
illy its function and its great economy of 
*xecution.” 


hd 


“Academic” Workmen 


_ Readers of Tue Art Dicest know by this 
lime that everybody and his wife and child 
daint in England. The latest manifestation 
$s an exhibition of paintings by working- 
men at the Bethnal Green Museum. The 
Dictures include A. Hattemore’s interior, 
which was bought a few weeks ago by the 
Duveen Trust for the Tate Gallery. The 
London Times says the paintings are “aca- 
lemic,” but adds that “it is interesting to 
ee what a fresh mind, unacquainted with 
cademic aims, can do with academic 
iethods.” 
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Art Collector's Wife Is a Landscapist 


“Barns in Winter,’ by Marjorie Phillips. 


So successful was their first exhibition 
held at the Carlton Hotel that the Indepen- 
dent Artists and Sculptors of Washington 
have decided to make it an annual event in 
the national capital. The art collectors,. the 
public and the museums responded whole- 
heartedly, and many paintings were scld. 
Next year it is planned to have exhibits 
from all over the country. 

The Washington “Independent” show is 
not of the wild-and-woolly free-for-all type. 
Instead it presents a cross section of Amer- 
ican art, and particularly of art produced by 
the painters and sculptors of the capital. Its 
success was largely due to the untiring ef- 
forts of Dorothy Vedder and to the en- 


Frisch’s Beethoven 


Charlotte R. M’Levedge in the Chicago 
Daily News gives some interesting details 
of the great stone memorial which Victor 
Frisch, Viennese sculptor, friend and dis- 
ciple of Rodin, is to cut for the city of 
Vienna, where the composer spent most of 
his life. The sculptor now has a studio in 
New York, but he will work this summer 
on the Beethoven memorial in Vienna. 

The work will be Mr. Frisch’s interpre- 
tation of “Eroica,’ the symphony which 
Beethoven wrote in his admiration for Na- 
poleon as First Consul, but the name of 
which he changed when his sympathies re- 
volted against the mania for conquest the 
Corsican afterward developed. It will con- 
tain 112 figures. The sculptor described it 
as follows: 

“The monument will be six meters tall, 
shaped like a wave, with Beethoven’s head 
in the center and figures representing the 
four movements of the symphony grouped 
about it. 

“The first movement—allegro con brio— 
dedicated to the living, the sleeping world, 
figures bound in chains, hero awakening the 
sleepers, the sudden hope and intensity of 
the world aroused to the possibility of free- 
dom. 

“The second movement is dedicated to the 
dead and shows the hero freeing the people 
through warfare and bringing them ultimate 
happiness through the misery and death 
which they underwent in war. There will 
be figures of the heroes carrying off the 
dead, weeping women, women chanting the 
hymn of liberty, Liberty herself, and the 


thusiasm of Mr. and Mrs. Duncan Phillips. 
The latter lent some representative works 
from the Phillips Memorial Gallery. 

Not many persons know that the col- 
lector’s wife is a painter of marked ability. 
She is “Marjorie Phillips” in the catalog, 
and many visitors to the Independent show 
admired “In the Alleghenies” and “Barns in 
Winter,’ from her brush. The latter is 
herewith reproduced. Duncan Phillips 
bought five paintings from the exhibition 
for his collection: Maurice Sterne’s “Tem- 
ple Feast, Bali,” William Schulhoff’s “Still 
Life,” Lisa Moncure’s “The White Cup,” 
M. Josephine Page’s “Anemones,” and Pep- 
pino Mangravite’s “Adirondack Landscape.” 


fury of war riding loose on his path of 
destruction. 

“The third movement, the scherzo, the 
violins and flutes, will be singing children 
followed by singing humanity which has 
won through to freedom—children dancing 
by open graves. 

“The Messiah bringing freedom and peace 
to humanity is the fourth movement— 
dreams coming true, hope for the beautiful 
figure being realized. There will be figures 
of field workers instead of warriors, the 
hero will be the Messiah of peace. There 
will be dancing nymphs, flute-playing sirens 
and children with astral harps.” 


A Toe-Hold on Art 


How a French art critic tripped over a fact 
when he thought he was simply expressing 
an opinion is thus related by L’Oeuvre of 
Paris: “In reviewing a somewhat bizarre 
exposition in an art gallery on the Left 
Bank, a critic remarked: ‘One has seen one- 
armed men painting with the brush held 
between the toes, but their works have never 
passed the thresholds of museums.’ 

“Let us correct that erroneous statement. 
In the museums of Arras and Lille, in the 
chateau of Compiégne, in the church of 
Saint-Louis-en-l’Ile at Paris and in that of 
Auxile Chateau at Pas-de-Calais, one may 
admire the canvases of the romantic painter 
Ducornet, born in 1806 and died in 1856. 
But Ducornet painted with his feet, not in 
order to seem original, but because he was 
born without arms. An excellent draughts- 
man and a brilliant colorist, he was much 
appreciated in his time. Today his works 
have become quite rare.” 
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The Newest “Ism” Is 


The artist Hiler (Hiler Harzberg), whose 
exhibition was much written about in Lon- 
don last Fall, and who has been dubbed “the 
American Breughel,” has written to THE 
Art Dicest from Paris, giving an account 
of the latest “ism,” whose name, “Surréal- 
ism,” is beginning to appear in English and 
American journals. It seems to be a phoe- 
nix-like outgrowth of (or a reaction from) 
Dadaism, which was a negation of every- 
thing. ‘Like Futurism, Cubism, Rayonism 
and Expressionism,” writes Hiler, “Dadaism 
has been buried in effigy, by the students of 
the Ecole des Beaux Arts, in the Seine. 
Another ‘ism’ cast upon the _ troubled 
waters!” 

The Paris police helped to officiate at the 
noisy “coming out party’ of Surréalism. 
The public hadn’t heard of it until there was 
a series of riots. The first was started by 
the Paris public at the first showing of the 
film “Entr’acte,” which was a surréaliste 
production by three leaders of the cult, René 
Clair, Picabia and Man Ray. ‘Their fol- 
lowers pummelled the disturbers. 

But the surréalists themselves were the 
manifestants at the opening of the new 
Diaghilef “Ballet Russe’ and the Paris pre- 
mier of the German danseuse Valeska Gerst. 
Both were announced as surréaliste per- 
formances, but the simon-pure surréalists 
declared they were unworthy and constituted 
a commercialization of the movement, so 
they started riots. They asserted that the 
ballet, although its scenery (by Max Ernst 
and Jean Miro) was genuinely surréalist, 
was accompanied by stupidly retardatoire 
music and chorale, while Valeska Gerst had 
neither knowledge or conception of Surréal- 
ism, her oscillations being an abuse of the 
word. 
~ “While Surréalisme was thus storming out 
of its swaddling clothes, the intelligentsia 
of the Montparnasse cafés, and the intellec- 
tuals of a dozen or more distinguished 
salons,’ writes Hiler, “were asking them- 
selves, and one another, in assorted accents 
and dialects, just what this Surréalism was. 
They were answered by its founder, André 
Breton (who with Picabia and Tristan 
Tzara is also held responsible for the foun- 
dation of Dadaism), in a volume called 
Manifeste du Surréalisme. In contrast to 
the complete negation which makes Dada so 
difficult of explanation, Mr. Breton’s defini- 
tion of Surréalism is comparatively lucid. 

“<Surréalism,’ he says, ‘is a pure psychic 
atomatism by means of which it is pro- 
posed to express, either verbally, in writing, 
or in any other manner whatsoever, the 
actual functioning of thought. Surréalism 
is dictated by thought, in absence of all con- 
trol exercised by reason, and exclusive of 
all moral or aesthetic preoccupations.’ 

“This last sentence apparently is in com- 
plete contradiction of the moral ideas which 
have come to occupy Surréalism. He lists, 
among others, the following as examples of 
Surréalism in some of its manifold phases: 

“Hugo is surréaliste when he is not stu- 
pid; Poe in the realms of adventure. Swift 
is surréaliste in his maliciousness, Chateau- 
briand in his exoticism. Baudelaire is sur- 
réalistic morally, Rimbaud in living and 
otherwise, Mallarmé in confidence, Saint- 
Pol-Roux symbolically. 

“Ucello, Seurat, Gustave Moreau, and 
others are added as having been surréalists 
of the past, while Derain, Picasso, Matisse, 
Braque, Duchamp, Picabia, Chirico, Klee, 
Soupault and Arragon are classed among 
the surréalists of the present. Among the 


‘Surrealism. 
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“Storm,” by Georges Malkine. A Surré- 


alist Painting. 


Americans, Man Ray, Evan Shipman the 
poet, Josephson, and Connelly and Kaufman 
of ‘The Beggar on Horseback’ may be men- 
tioned. 

“Surréalism supports a book-shop, an art 
gallery, where exhibitions open at midnight, 
on the principle that most intelligent people 
in Paris are at that hour out of bed, and a 
monthly revue, La Revolution Surréaliste, 
the first five issues of which are already out 
of print. It seems, perhaps unfortunately, 
to be evolving into a moral rather than an 
artistic movement, for had it helped to 
bring the emotionally packed store-house of 
the subconscious into closer contact with 
means of self expression in general, a re- 
newed vitality might add vigor and interest 
to many of the more purely cerebrally cre- 
ated modern productions. 

“Thus has Dada metamorphized itself; 
for a connection between the two move- 
ments, however they may differ in theory or 
principle, is undeniable. All the Dadaists, 


A Great Collection 


It is seldom that a great private collection 
of old masters is placed on public exhibition, 
and England is congratulating itself that 
Mr. and Mrs. R. H. Benson have lent their 
assemblage of Italian pictures to the City 
Art Gallery in Manchester, where they wiil 
be shown until the end of July. American 
visitors thus have a rare opportunity to sup- 
plement their study of the old masters in 
European museums. 

“For the last forty years,” says the Lon- 
don Times, “there has been hardly an exhi- 
bition of old masters at Burlington House 
or the Burlington Fine Arts Club to which 
Italian examples have not been contributed 
from this collection, but the public has never 
before had an opportunity of seeing the 
whole of it under one roof.” 

The pictures, which number rather more 
than a hundred, illustrate historically the six 
principal Italian schools of painting. - The 
Sienese starts with examples of the four- 
teenth century from the hand of Duccio, and 
ends in the sixteenth century with Becca- 


with the exception of Tzara and the w 
are present at the Surréalist roll 
Dadaism is dead. Hail Surréalism and 
the other ‘isms’ which may come, and 
their turn be buried in the Seine!” 
i! Se ake 

Picabia in an article in Comoedia vicious 
ly turns on his child, Dada, and rends it. 

“T invented Dadaism just as a man sets 
fire round him, during a fire that sprea 
in order not to be burnt; there were seve 
of us who gave the best of ourselves in 
centre of this infernal circle; now, we 
to the end of the drama and it happens t 
some who were only lookers-on, with 
having understood anything, try foolishly 
imitate those who risked everything to 
cape from the democratic peril of vulgarizs 
tion; they tire their lungs to blow on ¢ 
ing embers, but the fire goes out, for t 
have no breath. 

“Art cannot be democratic; do you th 
that the workman, who knows what it 
wishes to get a democratic image to or 
ment his bedroom? Why, no, he dream 
about fine women, about Versailles, hon 
distinction. It is necessary to aim toward 
something greater than oneself, otherwist 
what would be the use of effort; and, with 
out effort, how to make a ceiecion? 

“Mountains cannot be upside down, eve 
thing which rises ends with a point, and 
that point there is not much room; to get 
it, it is necessary to be upholden by the lov 
we bear in ourselves and which is nothing bu 
a wish to love; to stand one’s ground it 
needful to believe in one’s strength. 

“From up above, we now detect th 
clowns, clad in dress coats, who dispute w 
each other for what we have left; they w 
not let go the corpses of Cubism and Da 
ism; famished by the emptiness of thei 
mind they fear dying of starvation: The 
have turned love into vice; love has beco 
prostitution; they are the prostitutes of art 

“Ideal. Love. Our time is badly prepar 
to understand these words. The public 
gins to get accustomed to ugliness, to ta 
an unhealthy liking! Perhaps, it is time 
tell them the truth; 


falseness, gold from gilding; one must ta 
care to look with new eyes, to win self co 
trol without any influence; one must 
learn what a fine shape and a fair conscience 
are, to recover the joy of living.” . 


fumi; the Florentine begins with scholars of 
Giotto, goes on through Botticelli, Ghir 
landajo, and Filippino Lippi, and leads up 
Andrea del Sarto; the Milanese are rep 
sented by Luini; the Farrarese begin with 
Cosimo Tura ee end with Correggio; th 
Umbrians include examples from the scho 
of Nicolo da Foligno up to Signorelli; a 
the Venetians comprise Crivelli, Giovan 
Bellini, Giorgione, Titian, Palma Vecchi 
Bonifazio, and Paolo Veronese. 


An Outdoor Sculpture Show 


Under the auspices of the Friends of A 
and the Garden Clubs of Maryland, an e 
hibition of sculpture, featuring gard 
pieces, will be held at Homeland, a garde 
suburb of Baltimore, the last two weeks | 
May. The smaller exhibits will be show 
indoors and the larger pieces will be 
played in beautiful landscape settings aroun 1 
a chain of small lakes. Entries may I 
made through Miss Alice Worthington Bal 
8 East Pleasant Street, Baltimore. ] 


oe, bee 
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_A Dealers’ Code 


xs 
‘The Antique and Decorative Arts League 
if New York, with an active membership of 
"inety-nine dealers in antiques, paintings 
md objects of art and forty-six associate 
nd honorary members, has adopted and 
omulgated a code of ethics, which, accord- 
ng to its announcement, is “the first ever 
dopted by antique dealers anywhere in 
he world” and is a “guarantee to the public 
if strict probity on the part of members of 
he league. Those who buy from any mem- 
er of the league may have a written de- 
cription of their purchases, supported by a 
noney-back guarantee.” 

The code is as follows: 

“1. Members shall, in all their dealings 
yith the public and their fellow-members, 
dhere to moral and ethical standards of 
onduct, so as to command the respect and 
onfidence of their fellow-members and the 
iublic generally. This is of the utmost im- 
iortance in the realm of antique and decora- 
ive arts, where the public deals with spe- 
jalists upon whose judgment it must rely. 

“2. The sale of antiques and objets d’art 
S genuine or original when, as a matter of 
act, they are fraudulent imitations or are 
ot original and genuine, is absolutely and 
mequivocally condemned. 

“3. All invoices or memoranda of sales by 
aembers of the league shall contain a fair 
lescription of the articles sold. False or 
aisleading representations or misstatements 
folate the ethics of the league and are 
ondemned. 

“4. In expressing opinions relating to 
ompetitors or their goods, members of the 
zague are pledged to give fair and impar- 
ial judgment, and to deal with their fellow- 
aembers, fellow-dealers and the public gen- 
rally, in such honorable manner as they 
hemselves wish to be dealt with. 

“s. In the event that any member of the 
sague shall misrepresent any article sold, 
tis incumbent upon him to refund the pur- 
hase price of such article upon the demand 
y the purchaser. If the parties are unable 
0 agree in regard to such refund, the mat- 
er may be submitted by either of them to 
he Executive Committee of the league, who 
hall refer the issues to a Board of Arbitra- 
ion. 

“6. The league will, subject to and in ac- 
ordance with its Rules of Procedure, act 
s arbitrator of disputes or misunderstand- 
ags between its own members or between 
he members of the league and the public, 
nd will also arbitrate disputes and misun- 
erstandings between non-members who 
ubmit to the jurisdiction of the league. All 
aatters of arbitration shall be submitted in 
vriting in the first instance to the Execu- 
ive Committee of the league.” 
gin giving out the code to the press, the 
resident of the league, Charles J. Duveen 
‘Charles of London), said: 

“We recognize that there is a prejudice 
1 the mind of the public about antique deal- 
ts. We realize, too, that there has been 
ome foundation for it. The Code of Ethics 
jas been adopted in an effort to combat the 
‘rejudice.” 

In commenting editorially on the code, the 
soston Transcript said: 

“It is a wholesome sign that not a dis- 
enting vote was cast when the question of 
adoption of a drastic code of ethics was 
ut before the members of the Antique and 
corative Arts League of New York. . .. 
the canons of ethics which these men have 
t approved the prime object seems to be 


Frick Gallery Gains Ingres Masterpiece 


When Henry C. Frick died he left his art 
gallery and its superb collection to the city 
of New York, but reserved it to the use of 
Mrs. Frick during her lifetime. It is not 
generally known that the Frick estate has 
been adding to the collection in order to 
round it out with choice examples of the 
best periods of painting. The latest acqui- 
sition is a most beautiful “Portrait of 
Mme. d’Haussonville” by the incomparable 
draughtsman, J. A. D. Ingres (1780-1867), 
disciple of the classic line in art, recently 
brought to America by Wildenstein & Co. 

“Ingres regarded this portrait as one of 
his best pictures,’ says the New York 
World. “The record shows that it remained 
on his easel more than four years until it 
was finished to his satisfaction in 1845. His 
work at about this time won for him recog- 
nition as a master, and brought him appoint- 
ment as Grand Officer of the Legion of 
Honor and election to all the great European 
academies. 

“Books on Ingres and the period have 
frequently reproduced this portrait as repre- 
sentative of his finest achievement, and 
writers have joined in praising the pose of 
the figure, the balance of the composition 
and the well ordered simplicity of design. 

“Ingres, writing to a friend in June, 1845, 
said that in the few days the portrait re- 
mained on view in his home after comple- 
tion all of his callers praised it and M. 
Thiers, who called with the subject of it, 
the Comtesse, said to her: ‘M. Ingres must 
have been in love with you to have portrayed 
you thus.’ 


“Portrait of Mme. d’Haussonville,’ by 
Ingres. 


“Ingres added in his letter: “But this does 
not cause me to feel pride; in fact, I think 
I have hardly done justice to the beauty of 
this charming model.’ ” 

Under the direction of Miss Helen Frick, 
the collector’s daughter, the Frick Art Ref- 
erence Library, enriched by hundreds of 
thousands of reproductions of works of art, 
has become one of the most comprehensive 
in the world. It is a part of the bequest to 
the public. 


the protection of the public against fraudu- 
lent practices. The business of buying and 
selling antiques is one that has sometimes 
been characterized as lacking in standards 
of honesty which prevail in other trades. 
The action of the league should have 
a salutary influence on the conduct of the 
business in all parts of the country.” 


$125:323ineP rizes 

Since the year 1888, according to the Chi- 
cago Daily News, the Art Institute of Chi- 
cago has distributed in prizes given for 
works at its annual exhibitions the sum of 
$125,823. This sum has been paid to the 
artists of America in prizes varying from 
$100 to $1,500. According to the testimony 
of some of the recipients of these awards 
the prizes not only have meant a helping 
hand in rough weather, but they have exer- 
cised a decidedly stimulating influence in 
furthering successful careers. The follow- 
ing list comprises those who have received 


prizes of $1,000 or more: 

Lillian Westcott Hale, $1,000; Chester Beach, 
$1,000; Julian Alden eir, $1,000; Eugene 
Speicher, $1,000; W. Elmer Schofield, $1,000; 
Richard F. Miller, $1,000; Benjamin T. Kurtz, 
$1,000; Estelle Rumbold Kohn, $1,000; Charles 
Hopkinson, $1,000; Daniel Garber, $1,000; I gl Ds 
Blumenschein, $1,000; H. Amiard Oberteuffer, 
$1,050; Charles Francis Browne, $1,100; Frederic 
M. Grant, $1,100; Edgar §. Cameron, $1,100; 
Victor Higgins, $1,150; Frank V. Dudley, $1,275; 
E. W. Redfield, $1,300; Malcolm Parcell, $'1,300; 
Emil Zettler, $1,350; Frederic Tellander, $1,350; 
E. Martin Hennings, $1,400; Joseph T. Pearson, 
$1,500; Pauline Palmer, $1,500; Wayman Adams, 
$1,500; Cecelia Beaux, $1,500; F. W. Frieseke, 
$1,600; Sargent Kendall, $1,600; John _ Singer 
Sargent, $1,750; Karl A. Buehr, Spey William 
Wendt, $2,000; Charles Grafly, $2,000; Eugene 
Savage, $2,000; George W. Bellows, $2,300; Leon 
Kroll, $2,500; Leopold Seyffert, $2,900; George B. 
Luks, $3,000; Frank W. Benson, $3.350, and 
Albin Polasek, $3,850. 


Venerable Vigor 


The Royal Society of British Artists, 
which for generations has constituted a mild 
form of rebellion against the Royal Acad- 
emy, is holding its 167th exhibition in Lon- 
don, and Frank Rutter, writing in the Lon- 
don Sunday Times, says that “with a little 
courage, a little enterprise and more than a 
little independence, it has a chance of becom- 
ing once more an art society that really 
counts.” 

Claude Flight and Miss Florence M. 
Asher, the critic says, are the high lights, 
particularly the former’s “Windy Day,” 
which he says is beyond question the out- 
standing success of the exhibition. “Noth- 
ing but a woman hanging her washing on a 
line is the apparent subject of this picture, 
yet the real subject is the wind that scuds 
across the sky, that whirls the clothes into 
strange shapes, and puffs out the woman’s 
skirts, and all these subtle suggestions of 
movement are woven by Mr. Flight into a 
design amazingly full of dynamic energy 
and joyously stimulating as a decoration.” 

He calls Miss Asher’s “St. Paul du Var” 
a “strongly handled Derainesque landscape, 
showing the town in the middle distance 
behind a belt of trees—simple and most ef- 
fective in its carefully thought-out plastic 
design.” 


The Fine Distinction 


The artist never confuses pretty things 
with beautiful things; it is this sense of dis- 
crimination that distinguishes him from the 
lavimati are - 

—Le Baron Cooke in“New York World.” 
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Mussolini's Land 


In the new French periodical, La Revue 
des Vivants, M. Andre Dezarrois, assistant 
curator of the French national museums, has 
an article on ‘Post-War Italian Art.’ He 
is interested chiefly in painting and archi- 
tecture; he notes Rome’s failure since 1870 
to take the commanding place in art that its 
political supremacy would have made appro- 
priate if not natural, and refers to the help- 


ful stimulus given by the biennial interna- 


tional exhibition at Venice. 

While the Venetian initiative was of 
prime importance, other cities had their ris- 
ing artists before the war. In Naples were 
Gigante, Palizzi and “the skilful Morelli, 
the best known of all, who was for long 
able to impose the most brilliant formulas 
of an exotic palette;’ “Florence had its 
‘macchiaoli,’ its ‘spottists,’ significant cre- 
ators of a movement of light and impres- 
sionism. But Lombardy was to supply, with 
Mose Bianchi, Fontanesi, Carcano and Gru- 
bicy, that which Italian art lacked: modern 
landscape. The influence of Daubigny, 
Troyon, Corot, Manet and Monet on these 
masters allowed Segantini to introduce into 
his painting a great breath of fresh air, of 
calm, of Alpine solitudes that were his 
glory. It is curious—the recent retrospec- 
tive showing of his works at Venice proves 
it—how little the new poetry and the dis- 
tinctive technique which are his and which 
assure to him alone, beside the great for- 
eign masters of the nineteenth century, a 
place in the first rank, have influenced the 
present generation. ‘None of the young mas- 
ters who have risen since the war owes 
anything to that great solitary. 

“At the head of them, A. Spadini, pre- 
maturely dead, painter of families, of 
mothers, of children, deserves, by the charm 
of his compositions and the freshness of his 
coloring, a special mention. One would like 
to say as much of Modigliani, who also died 
recently, who lived in France and belonged 
to the ‘Paris school.’ Today speculators 
play for canvases the painters of which died 
of hunger. Modigliani belonged to the Left, 
less, however, than the Futurists who were 
flourishing in Italy at the same time as our 
Cubists. Faithful to its revolutionary pro- 
gram, Soviet Russia lent the pavilion built 
by the tsars at Venice for a demonstration 
of Futurism. Depero, Balla, Prampolini, 
Pannaggi, some of the chiefs, have not yet 
turned the world upside down as Marinetti, 
father of the movement, hoped. 

“The destinies of the new age belong to 
men much more serious and of a sure fu- 
ture. Three names particularly should be 
remembered: Oppi, P. Conti, F. Casorati, 
who are fine artists, very different in char- 
acter, but synthesizing all the talent of their 
generation. The Italian school begins now 
to win success abroad. The first prize in 
painting, at the important annual exposition 
at Pittsburgh, was awarded last December 
tol. .Werrazzi.” 

Among the young sculptors M. Dezarrois 
notes especially: “A. Maraini, who works 
at Florence; A. Pina, exhibiting in the 
Paris salons; L. Andreotti, who also has 
lived with us, but whose tendencies are 
Florentine and mystic; Attilio Selva, fine 
and recent revelation of the reconquered 
provinces, and Wildt—all hopes of the new 
Italy.” 

Finally, what influence will Fascism and 
the Duce have? “Will that disagreeable 
epoch, which one might call that of the 
‘Victor Emmanuel-Garibaldi-Cavour monu- 
ment style,’ disappear before the style of the 
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Mussolinean era? The first great king of 
Italy, a noble knight, was always attractive 
in his statues (excepting those of Milan and 
Turin). Cavour, who was not at all hand- 
some, was rarely successful. Judging from 
his effigies so far made, Mussolini, not very 
‘photographable, is in danger of meeting 
with the same fate.” 


Millier and Archipenko 


Archipenko’s sculptures are being shown 
at the Los Angeles Museum, and Arthur 
Millier, critic of the Times, writes that “the 
rush of life in his works stamps them as 
great.” He praises their “swift rhythmic 
movement and clarity,” and declares that 
“this Russian goes at sculpture with air- 
plane speed.” 

“One hears grumblings from time to 
time,” he writes, “about the modern charac- 
ter of some of these exhibitions at the mu- 
seum. This comes from people who, while 
they would not dream of criticizing the 
work of a scientist or an engineer, believe 
that their ‘good taste’ is a sufficient basis 
for the judgment of works of art. They 
would not think of riding in a horse-drawn 
buggy in the day of the automobile, yet 
they deny to the artist the right to evolve 
new forms of art for his own age. 

“T have heard them express their indig- 
nation before fine works of art and then 
turn their backs with no attempt at study, 
as stupid a proceeding as if the budding 
mathematician should throw away his Eu- 
clid, cloaking his lack of comprehension and 
unwillingness to study under an outburst of 
indignation. At that point his mathematical 
education would cease and the parallel holds 
good in the study of art. 

“True judgment of anything is difficult, 
requiring all the knowledge one can acquire 
of the subject in hand. Among the so- 
called ‘modernists’ it requires particularly 
nice discrimination to distinguish between 
the genuine, the imitation and the patholog- 
ical. When a few real artists distorted nat- 
ural objects to express their sensations 
rather than their visualizations, a horde of 
imitators mechanically attempted the. same 
thing. The apparent license to distort gave 
the neurotics and near-lunatics their great 
chance. Among these three classes we have 
to attempt distinction. But to reject ‘mod- 
ernism’ solely because of distortion shows a 
woeful lack of understanding.” 


Toledo Artists 


The ninth annual exhibition of the work 
of Toledo artists, held in April at the 
Toledo Museum of Art under the auspices 
of the Toledo Federation of Art Societies, 
was more successful than any of its prede- 
cessors. The attendance was greater, more 
sales were made, and, according to the 
critics, the quality was higher. 

The Toledo Museum’s policy has been to 
foster interest in the work of local artists, 
and this has caused the development of a 
notable art colony. Nearly fifty participated 
in this year’s exhibition. The jury of selec- 
tion was composed of William M. Milliken, 
of the Cleveland Museum of Art; Percy 
Ives, Detroit portrait painter, and the newly 
appointed curator of the Toledo Museum, 
J. Arthur MacLean. 


Dalstrom Heads No-Juryites 


Gustaf O. Dalstrom has been elected pres- 
ident of the Chicago No-Jury Society of 
Artists, and Charles Biesel re-elected as sec- 
retary. 


The Holy Grail ‘ 


“The most intense of the Wagnel 
operas, ‘Parsifal’,” says La Esfera of Mad 
rid, “has popularized the grail legend, whic 
first saw light in the poem by Christian 0 
Troyes, ‘Le Conte del Grall, some time be 
fore 1190, and which was then picked up b 
the famous ‘minnesinger, Wolfram 4d 
Eschenback, who added to it the legend | 
Lohengrin. 

“Let us recall that the Holy Grail wa: 
according to popular belief in the Middl 
Ages, the vase or chalice used by Chris 
during the last supper, and which later wa 
used by Joseph of Arimathea to collect th 
blood which flowed from the wounds of th 
Savior. This sacred relic, according to tra 
dition, was guarded and reverenced in 
remote country by a community called th 
‘Knights of the Holy Grail.’ 

“Legend aside, it is a fact that there is fn 
testimony in facae of the authenticity o 
any of the three chalices which are said t 
have been used by Christ. One of these 1 
that which up to the sixth or seventh cen 
tury was kept in the church of the Hol 
Sepulchre in Jerusalem; the second, that o 
the Cathedral of San Lorenzo in Geno; 
and the third, the one kept in the Cathedra 
of Valencia, made of agate, and which, be 
cause of its archaic form, seems to posses 
one argument in favor of its authenticity. 

“A new hypothesis seems to have bee 
brought to bear on this interesting arche 
ological discussion by the eminent historiar 
J. Rendal Harris, director of the manuscrip 
department of the John Rylands Library o 
Manchester. In a recent conference as t 
the possibility of the Holy Grail’s havin 
survived, he declared himself in favor of | 
certain vase found in some Crimean exca 
vations, and which forms a part of th 
archaeological collections of the above men 
tioned library. This vase, which has th 
usual dimensions, has been carefully studie 
by Mr. Rendal Harris and other expert 
who have coincided in the opinion that it 1 
undoubtedly a piece of Greek glassware 0 
the first century of our era. 

“Mr. Rendal Harris bases his suppositio 
on the fact, which is generally recognize 
by all archeologists, that the first substance 
employed in the manufacture of chalice 
was glass and not gold, silver, or preciou 
stones. In the epoch of Christ the use 0: 
the Greek ‘kylix,’ made of glass, was com 
mon in Palestine, where, on the other hand 
it was rare to find a metallic vase, the latte 
only appearing at patrician homes or @ 
state banquets. 

“The British archeologist observes ale 
that on the chalice in question there appe 
the traditional inscription: ‘Why hast th 
come here? Be joyful,’ the first part 
which bears a surprising resemblance to th 
reproach: ‘Friend, why hast thou con 
here?’ which, according to the Gospel of 
Matthew, was addressed by Jesus to Jud 
The mentioned Greek inscription is repeat 
in other crystal vases of the pre-Christi 
era which are kept in the Museums of Be 
lin, Leyden and in the British Museu 
Mr. Rendal Harris believes that if the va 
able specimen is not in reality the He 
Grail of legend, it is, nevertheless, from af 
archeological point of view, highly inte 
ing inasmuch as it contains a curious c 
cidence between the words decorating it 
those of the Gospel. 

“Buckly, another British archeologi 
favors the ‘Sacro Catino’ of the Cathedf 
of San Lorenzo in Genoa.” 


\iuch Too Much” 


In its semi-monthly tour of duty, Tue 
Art Dicest quotes a great deal from the 
nodernist critics—nearly all the New York 
ritics fall into that class—so it is a pleas- 
ire to give space to a conservative who 
urns himself loose in earnest and well- 
dered indignation. H. L. Dungan in the 
Jakland Tribune has written as follows: 

“The forty-ninth annual exhibition of the 
san Francisco Art Association has come to 
close, but it will be some time before there 
vill be an end to the conversation which 
tarted with the announcement of the 
wards. 

“There can be no doubt as to the sincerity 
ind integrity of the jury of awards consist- 
ng of Ralph Stackpole, Gertrude Parting- 
on Albright and E. Spencer Macky, but the 
visdom of their selections in at least three 
nstances may be questioned. Lucien La- 
audt, San Francisco, received the Anne 
3remer first prize of $200 for an oil paint- 
ng entitled ‘Composition.’ It consists of a 
ude with the head in the upper left corner 
yf the rectangular canvas, the legs running 
nto the lower right corner. The feet, hap- 
ily, are not shown. The lower half of the 
anvas is filled with a white sheet and a jug 
yf new art flowers; the upper half, with a 
vart of a window, a curtain and so on. 
vabaudt carried out, as far as possible, the 
modern’ notion of painting in triangular 
masses, so that his nude consists mainly of 
1 series of triangles, except the abdomen, 
which is shaped like a water melon. The 
wide’s arms, which are not very well at- 
ached to the body, support a poorly painted 
ead. In color the nude reminds me of a 
up of cold chocolate. There can be no 
sreat objection, however, to painting a 
wide brown or any other color, providing it 
s well painted. I suspect Labaudt’s canvas 
s not well painted. 

“The second Anne Bremer prize of $100 
vent to Gottardo Piazzoni for his lovely 
Decoration for Over-Mantel. Stafford 
Duncan received a medal of first award for 
1 well painted still life, ‘The Avacado 
Plant.’ 

“The medal of first award in water colors 
went to Forrest L. Brissey of Oakland for 
tis nude which so disturbed the good people 
9 Oakland when it was hung at the Oak- 
and annual. This is probably the most 
imazing of the jury’s selections, for hang- 
ng in the same room is a landscape by 
Chiura Obata, who can paint circles around 
iny one else in the show, and pictures by 
such artists as Stanley Wood, Worth Ryder 
ind Xavier Martinez. 

“Almost equally amazing was the award 
of a certificate of honorable mention to Ed- 
ward Hagedorn for a group of absurd 
qudes in pastel. It may be that the judges 
thought the nudes were funny because the 
Jastels were hung in a row like a comic 
strip. 

“There were other awards; Ruth Cravath 
and Gottardo Piazzoni in sculpture, Geneve 
R. Sargeant and Marian Simpson for draw- 
ings and John C. Stump for a water color. 

‘Tt is probably of no great moment who 
gets the prizes at an art show except for the 
influence on the young artist. The disregard 
of good painting in favor of a questionable 
‘arrangement’ cannot help but work for evil 
in art. The tendency to consider any lop- 
sided nude as ‘modern’ and hence good or at 
least safe to call good has had unfortunate 
growth in these parts. 

“T found the annual on a third inspection 
ewhat depressing. A one-man show of 


Chicago 


“Portrait of Thomas Cooper,” by Chester 
Harding. 


Two extraordinary names in the annals 
of American art and the American theatre 
are linked in the portrait of Thomas Cooper 
by Chester Harding, which the Art Insti- 
tute of Chicago has just bought for the 
lobby of its Kenneth Sawyer Goodman 
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Purchase Recalls Early Annals 


Theater. For Cooper, an English actor, 
who made his debut in 1796 in Philadelphia 
as Macbeth, was long an idol of the Amer- 
ican stage and his daughter married a son 
of President Tyler. And Harding—he was 
a backwoods giant who turned from house- 
painting to portrait painting and succeeded 
so well that his popularity encroached upon 
that of Gilbert Stuart. 

The artist, the Art Institute’s Bulletin 
points out, was born in the Leatherstocking 
era. In 1804, at the age of 12, he moved 
with his family from his Massachusetts 
birthplace to western New York, then a 
wilderness. There he grew to prodigious 
size in the performance of feats of strength. 
In stature he was Gargantuan, and his mus- 
cular feats were in the grand manner of #lie 
legendary Paul Bunyan. “His hands and 
feet,’ we are told, “were so large that he 
was obliged to import his gloves and to 
have his lasts made for him. The width 
between his eyes was such that an ordinary 
pair of spectacles would but half cover 
them.” ; 

An itinerant portrait painter came along 
and turned Harding’s head for art. And he 
attained an elegance that won him a triumph 
even in London, whither he journeyed in 
1832. 


modern art is not so bad, but what is prac- 
tically an all-modern show is much too 
much. There is a gloomy sameness to mod- 
ern art—mussy trees, crooked houses, nudes 
approaching fatness and fifty, ‘organizations’ 
and ‘arrangements,’ canvases filled with 
wriggling color like a can of fish bait and 


99) 


more ‘arrangements’ and ‘organizations’. 


Memoria in Aeterna 


[Upon opening the sarcophagus of Tutank- 
hamen an inner one was disclosed, covered 
with a linen pall and strewn with flowers.] 


The Pharoah sleeps 
Though rude hands break the seals upon his 
tomb ; 
Within his carved sarcophagus he lies, 
Unwakened from his dream by all the din 
Of stranger feet which tread the narrow 
room 
To bear his treasure hence for other eyes 
To look upon with wonder and surprise. 
We cross the Bridge of Time and strive to 
live 
The long dead yesterday, 
When those who knew him brought his 
sacred dust 
And laid it here 
Beneath its golden canopy to rest 
With Life’s eternal sign upon his breast. 


The centuries like dreams have passed away, 
And yet the linen pall above him spread, 
The tribute blossoms, withered, brown and 
dead, 
Endure, though all his royalty has fled, 
His earthly throne 
Forgotten, all his pomp and splendor flown 
Save only these, 
The flowers of memory, bedewed with tears 
Of those who loved him in those far off 
years, 
Who brought their bloom 
And laid them tenderly upon his tomb, 
Where Love’s eternal momory conquers 
Death. —Mae Wallace McCastline 
in “Art and Archaeology.” 


A $1,000,000 Museum 


Mrs. H. C. Carnell has announced to the 
people of Dayton that she is now ready 
to go ahead with the construction of the 
$1,000,000 museum building she has prom- 
ised the Art Institute. It was part of the 
donor’s stipulation that an endowment fund 
be raised sufficient to provide income for 
current expenses, and now about $400,000 
is in sight. 

Mrs. Carnall recently made a tour of 
museums in the East and Middle West. 
“T hope to have the plans finished before 
I leave town for the summer,” she told the 
Dayton Journal, “so that the building can 
go right ahead.” 

The new Art Institute will occupy a 
site at Belmont and Riverview avenues, an 
ideal location. The old building at St. 
Clair street and Monument avenue will be 


sold. 


Zoffany’s “Tiger Hunt” 


The Victoria Memorial in Calcutta has 
just acquired from Messrs. Spink & Son in 
London “Tiger Hunting in 1788” by John 
Zoffany, which is a companion work to one 
it already possesses, “Embassy of Hyder 
beck to Calcutta, 1788,” both of which were 
painted in that year for Warren Hastings. 

The picture is most animated, there being 
several elephants with howdahs on their 
backs bearing the participants, while in the 
center is the tiger, just killed, with a native 
woman advancing to pluck its whiskers, held 
to be a charm against the beast’s fury. The 
artist pictured himself in the howdah borne 
by Hasting’s elephant. 


Or an Extremist Exhibition ? 


“To attain happiness,’ says a lecturer, 
“one must vibrate in tune with one’s envi- 
ronment.” According to that, a man with 
St. Vitus dance at a jazz concert would be 
in perfect bliss. —Boston Transcript. 
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Canada in Paris 


A comprehensive exhibition of Canadian 
art, comprising some 260 paintings and 
sculptures, giving a representative idea of 
art of the Dominion in the last half-century, 
is being held in Paris, until May 11, in the 
Musée du Jeu de Paume, under the patron- 
age of the French and Canadian govern- 
ments. It was arranged by Eric Brown, 
director of the Canadian National Gallery 
in conjunction with Mons. Charles Masson, 
keeper of the Luxembourg Gallery. 

Included in the collection are memorial 
exhibits by two Canadian artists, says the 
London Times. The one is James Wilson 
Morrice (1865-1924), who worked in Paris, 
Italy, and the West Indies, but also in 
Montreal, Quebec, and elsewhere in Canada. 
His work is French in spirit and manner, 
and he cannot be regarded as purely Cana- 
dian. The other is Tom Thomson (1877- 
1917). When hardly out of his student days 
he had begun to make his reputation as an 
interpreter of Canadian landscape, the land- 
scape of lake and pine forests, the maple 
leaf turning crimson, the cedars and the 
vast snows. His work seems impregnated 
with more than a breath of Japanese influ- 
ence, feeling for the thing itself, as in his 
solitary “Jack Pine” and the feathery larches 
of his “Riviére du Nord.” 

Prairie landscapes, especially those under 
snow, form the chief subject of the Cana- 
dian painters, and in the work of Maurice 
Cullen, C. A. Gagnon, Frank Hennessey, 
and Alfred J. Casson the skill shown in 
solving the difficult problem of sunlight 
upon snow is very remarkable. 

A. section of the exhibition is devoted to 
the primitive art of the native tribes of the 
North-West provinces. 


Brangwyn Aids Aged Artists 


News comes from London that Frank 
Brangwyn has made a will that will convert 
his beautiful Surrey studio into a home for 
the six most aged artists who are in need. 
It is a handsome seventeenth century farm- 
stead, surrounded by an Old World garden, 
says the Philadelphia Public Ledger, and it 
is here that the artist is painting the “Page- 
ant of the Empire” panels for the House of 
Lords. 


European Art Auctions 
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Concrete Sculpture 


“A belfry for 70,000 francs, with a spire 
sixty feet high, decorated with sculptures 
twenty-three feet high and constructed in 
three months on a narrow base pierced with 
arcades—such is the tour de force just ac- 
complished at Villemomble by the architect, 
M. Paul Tournon,’ announces M. Marcel 
Sauvage, in Comoedia, adding, “That was, 
of course, thanks to reenforced concrete.” 

“M. Sarrabezoles, sculptor, carved in the 
fresh cement—and naturally without a min- 
ute of repose—a fresco, so to speak, where 
are ranged before you enormous figures rep- 
resenting holy persons. 

“The same belfry, built of stone and 
girdled with the same figures, would have 
cost 600,000 francs and required more than 
a year of work.” 

The concrete used consisted of 880 pounds 
of Portland cement to one and a third cubic 
yards (translating the metric figures) of 
sharp sand; it was poured into moulds as 
in any ordinary concrete work. When the 
moulds were removed, eleven hours after 
the pouring, the sculptor got to work. The 
pouring and carving progressed in layers of 
from four and a half to six feet. The 
whole was guided by a model on a scale 
of 20:1. 

M. Sauvage sees great possibilities in this 
“sculpture in fresco,” not the least of which 
is its hard integrity. “If some day we 
undergo a new invasion of foreign collectors 
of souvenirs, they will be able to take noth- 
ing from that belfry, neither the foot of St. 
Genest nor the nose of Mary Magdalen, 
unless they carry away the whole spire.” 

In connection with the above it may be 
said that Arthur Millier, art critic of the 
Los Angeles Times recently described his 
vision of “an American cathedral of mono- 
lithic concrete, carved while still wet with 
heroic sculptural forms typifying the spirit 
of our age, soaring upward with a direct 
thrust of sublime faith, far higher than the 
dreams of a Gothic architect could dare to 
aspire.” 


Utilitarian 
The Artist—I hope you won’t mind my 
coming to sketch in your field, sir? 
Farmer—Oh, no. You'll keep the birds 
off the peas better’n any ornery scarecrow. 
—London Answers. 
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SIX IMPORTANT TAPESTRIES 


of the 


Manufacture Royale of Beauvais 
(Louis XVth period) 
will be Sold by Auction 


at the Galerie Georges Petit 
8, rue de Seze, Paris 


on May 23d, 1927 


Auctioneers 


Me. E. LAIR DUBREUIL 


6, rue Favart 


Me. A. COUTURIER 
56, rue de la Victoire 


Experts: 
MM. MANNHEIM, 7, rue St. Georges 


Artist Fined — 

British artists are aroused by the new. 
that Vernon Blake, a distinguished sculpto 
and painter, residing in the south of France 
had been sentenced at Marseilles to a nom 
inal fine of 100 francs and 300 francs dam. 
ages for having copied the style of th 
French landscape and portrait painter Etj 
enne Laget. Now that the circumstances 0; 
the case are known, writes P. G. Konody 
in the New York Times, there can be nc 
doubt that the sentence signifies a gross mis. 
carriage of justice, and Mr. Blake oe 
promptly lodged an appeal. 

The offense of which he was guilty ¥ was 
that he supplied a girl, aged 16, with de. 
signs of figures for stencils to be cut out ir 
wood and painted in oils. These designs ar 
admittedly British in character and utterh 
unlike the Provencal figures produced by 
the plaintiff, who had painted and registerec 
his toys. The judgment was given on the 
ground that they were of the same kind o1 
genre—as wooden toys of this kind had not 
been produced for many years in England 
France and Germany. 

If the judgment should be upheld, says 
Mr. Konody, it would stop practically all 
artistic production, as it is next to impossi- 
ble to paint anything that is not of the same 
kind or genre as something else that has 
been produced before. 
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Me. Henri Baudoin 


Auctioneer 


10, rue Grange Bateliere, 
Paris, will sell on 


May 12th, 1927 


The Library of Mr. Bu. Mia. 


including very fine illustrated — 
books of the XVIIIth century | 
with richly armored bindings — 
HOTEL DROUOT, Room 8 — 


Expert: M. F. LEFRANCOIS : 


ON MAY 13th, 1927 E: 

A collection of Works 
of Art and Furniture, | 
chiefly of the XVIIIth | 
century and the Empire } 
Period. | 

China, Sevres porcelains, q ) 
bronzes, clocks, tapestries, } 
seats and fine pieces of furni- } 
ture wearing the mark of the 


cabinet makers, belonging to | 
various collectors. ; 


Hotel Drouot — 


Room No. 6 | 
Experts: MM. MANNHEIM [| 
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Delacroix and Derain Linked in Show 


“Pape Te Nave,’ by Paul Gauguin (1848-1903) 


The exhibition of “Classics in Modern 
4inting” at the De Hauke Galleries in 
ew York—galleries which the Christian 
lence Monitor has described as “unofficial 
abassadors of the French modernists in 
t’—caused all the critics to indulge in 
ercises in definitions. The pictures ranged 
om Delacroix to Cezanne and thence to 
@rain and Dufy. The term “classic” has 
different meaning in modern art nomen- 
ture from what it has in the writings of 
ose who dealt with David and the days 
st following the French Revolution. 

The Brooklyn Eagle, however, went back 
years to Sainte-Beuve, who in 1850 gave 
is “modern” definition of a “classic”: 
“An author (artist) who has enriched the 
man mind, increased its treasures and 
used it to advance a step; who has ex- 
essed his thought, observation or invention 
no matter what form provided it be broad 
d great, refined and sensible, sane and 
autiful in itself; who has spoken to all 
his own peculiar style, which is found 
‘be also that of the whole world, a style 
W without neologism, new and old, easily 
ntemporary with all time.” 

The Sun said: “All these pictures are un- 
ubtedly classic, since their authors, al- 
ough revolutionists at one time, have long 


since been accepted by the general public. 
It is difficult for the new generation, just 
taking up the study of art, to see what all 
the fuss can have been about, since these 
painters seem to occupy themselves with 
the things of nature and to express them- 
selves in the colors that we, too, see in na- 
ture. But there was a time when very 
bitter things indeed were said about these 
artists and it was not considered good form 
fo like them. Even a king and queen of 
France thought it necessary to leave a room 
precipitately when it was discovered that 
they were in the presence of some of the 
once despised Impressionists.” 

The Post was of a mind that no one 
knows yet what posterity’s verdict will be, 
but “certainly today the majority of the 
works represented are actually classics to 
contemporary painters.” 

Many of the works shown came in for 
high praise, and one of the favorites was 
the Gauguin herewith reproduced, which the 
Christian Science Monitor called a “super- 
latively fine example.” The Times referred 
to Gauguin as having the “strangest repu- 
tation for exotic characteristics not to be 
found in his pictures’ and described “Pape 
Te Nave” as “Tahiti seen by eyes inveter- 
ately Parisian,’ which recalls this paragraph 
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from Frobes Watson’s recent article on 
“Civilized Painting” in the World: 

“Even when the artist proclaims that he 
detests civilization and seeks, as did Gauguin, 
semi-savage subject matter and semi-savage 
society, it is not the savagery that he may 
affect in his art that gives it its character, 
but the reflection of the civilization to which 
he belongs and from which he cannot es- 
cape, for it is imbedded in his mind and a 
part of the very blood that circulates in 
his veins.” 


Guileless Beauty 


William Holman Hunt, famous English 
pre-Raphaelite painter, was born in London 
on April 2, 1827, and on the occasion of his 
centenary sermons were preached in some 
of the London churches. Canon Newbolt 
at St. Paul’s, where the artist’s ashes are 
buried, paid a tribute to the influence of 
“The Light of the World,’ which is in the 
cathedral. 

At St. Giles, Prebendary Isaacs said that 
the purpose of art, in Holman Hunt’s own 
words, was in love of guileless beauty +o 
lead man to distinguish between that which, 
being clean in spirit, was productive of vir- 
tue, and that which was flaunting and mere- 
tricious and productive of ruin to a nation.” 


St. Louis Offers “Monet Medal” 


The Two by Four Society of Artists at 
St. Louis has instituted an annual award, a 
“Claude Monet Medal,” to be awarded to 
the artist, regardless of residence or nation- 
ality or of the medium employed, who ex- 
hibits the most outstanding work in any of 
the public galleries of the city. The six- 
inch medal, of bronze, is by Victor S. Holm 
and bears on the obverse Monet’s portrait. 
The “Two by Four” is one of the oldest art 
societies in America. 
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New York Season 


In the last fortnight most space was de- 
voted by the New York critics to the first 
annual exhibition of the “Group of American 
Painters of Paris” at the Brooklyn Museum. 
They are well-nigh unanimous in saying 
unfavorable things. 

“The group has no cause to plead, no idea 
to put over; in fact it has no reason for 
being, other than the common denomination 
of expatriateism,’ asserts Helen Appleton 
Read in the Eagle. She adds: “It at least 
affords the critic the opportunity for making 
several generalizations on the sterilizing 
effects which expatriateism brings about in 
the artist. 

“The expatriate artist is no longer the 
picturesque figure that he was in the days 
of Whistler, of Mary Cassatt, or even Sar- 
gent. Conditions in this country have so 
altered within the last thirty years—we 
have grown so in artistic sophistication and 
have developed an always increasing con- 
sciousness of our indigenous qualities—that 
it is no longer necessary for the artist to go 
abroad in order to find a sympathetic at- 
mosphere. In fact, the painter who today 
elects to live in Europe and devotes his 
time to painting European types and land- 
scapes does so not because of any superior 
paintableness which Europe possesses over 
our native environment, but because it is 
easier and cheaper to live there, and because 
he still labors under the delusion that a 
foreign address adds prestige to a work of 
art. 

“And what happens to his work? It is 
neither fish, flesh no good red herring. His 
Anglo-Saxon inheritance of restraint pre- 
vents him from allying himself with any 
degree of success to the radical group, and 
his European environment prevents him 
from expressing any Americanism in his 
work, and so he produces a hybrid art. 
He never becomes a part of his chosen en- 
vironment, although he fondly believes that 
he has, nor is he accepted as one of them 
by the French painters There is no 
case of an American painter living in Paris 
imposing his personality upon French art. 

The present group is largely a salon 
group, with only one or two exceptions, 
and is therefore traditional.” 

The exceptions the critic notes are O. 
Gieberich, who “has preserved his individual 
point of view and technique,’ and who 
“paints landscapes of the Basque country, 
giving them a native quality which one feels 
he could be equally responsive to in Main 
Street or a New England village,” and 
Clinton O’Callahan, who is individual and, 
she believes, “still young enough not defi- 
nitely to have stamped himself as an ex- 
patriate for all time.’ She continues: 

“Another object which the group hopes to 
accomplish—so stated in the catalogue—is 
to acquaint the Paris art world, when they 
exhibit in Paris, which is part of their 
schedule, with the works of outstanding 
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American painters, a corollary of its policy 
of internationalism. This, while laudable, 
is wasted energy. No Frenchman can be 
persuaded that art of any importance exists 
outside of France, and least of all in Amer- 
ica. . . . . Those American exhibitions 
which have been assembled with the pur- 
pose of acquainting the French public with 
what is what in American art have met 
with small response, the prevailing criticism 
being that American art is entirely influenced 
by French art, and each artist has been 
discussed in terms of the French artist he 
supposedly reflects.” 

Margaret Breuning in the Post says the 
exhibition “seems to demonstrate more forc- 
ibly than ever how much the artist needs 
roots to thrust down in the soil for nour- 
ishment before his gift can develop and 
flourish.” 

Henry McBride in the Sum is positively 
vicious. He says: “People who expatriate 
themselves deliberately are always slightly 
under suspicion. There is a feeling that a 
man cannot serve two masters and that he 
who tries to is in the end rejected by both. 
In the case of artists there are some ex- 
ceptions, but they are very rare. Lafcadio 
Hearn got a career out of Japan, but he was 
practically a man without a country until 
he found Japan. Whistler and Sargent both 
secured European reputations, but on the 
other hand how many thousands of Amer- 
icans are there now who dawdle abroad foot- 
lessly? It is one thing to study abroad and 
quite another to settle down in a foreign 
land as a parasite upon another country’s 
civilization.” 

Of Jules Pascin, one of the exhibitors, 
Mr. McBride writes: 

“Jules Pascin is an American much as 
Lafcadio Hearn was a Japanese. Simply 
because in a time of stress he had to be a 
native of some country, he took out his 
papers and promptly left us. He is at 
heart a true Parisian, but since he is an 
undoubted genius, Americans, no doubt, will 
be pleased to have a legal claim upon his 
fame. His two paintings of young women 
now shown are subtle and sensitive, and 
full of a haunting beauty.” 

The exhibitors comprise “Americans who 
live in Paris” and a group of their guests, 
both French and American. The former 
are Jules Pascin, Oliver Chaffee, H. C. Lee, 
C. H. Thorndyke, E. P. Ullman, Clinton 
O’Callahan, Gale Turnbull, F. C. Frieseke, 
Oscar Gieberich, Harold English and Myron 
C. Nutting. The guests include Alfred 
Maurer, W. J. Glackens, Kenneth Hayes 
Miller, Rockwell Kent, David Karfunkle, 
Jean Marchand and Roderic O’Conor. 
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Rockwell Kent, abysmal poet-painter, held 
a great exhibition at the Wildenstein Gal- 
leries, and it gave the writers an oppor- 
tunity. It is seldom that dramatic writing 
can be indulged in by the art critic. Mr. 
Kent made it possible. The artist heretofore 
had travelled to Alaska, to Newfoundland, 
to Tierra del Fuego to find the dramatic 
things that he liked. This time he went 
to Ireland, sojourning mainly in County 
Donegal. 

Henry McBride in the Sum observes that 
to many among the young Rockwell Kent 
is “a sort of a hero, not only because, since 
the passing of George Bellows, he is with- 
out rival among our contemporary painters 
for dynamic force, but because he has hith- 
erto insisted upon going to the northernmost 


and southernmost points of the glob 
search of rugged and forbidding subject 
for “his brush.o2 seas 

“When he went to Ireland to paint he 
not have to forego any of his well-kno 
tastes. He found there, or perhaps 
drawn there by, the same immense y 
with hill ranges melting into blue, the s 
nakedly rocky cliffs, the same _ spotli 
darting from the clouds, and the same yo 
ladies with arms upstretched, yearning 
something unattainable on earth; or, at 1 
in Ireland. And all these things he 
painted with more force and certaint 
believe, than ever before.” 

Helen Appleton Read in the Broo 
Eagle said: “While the remote and lo 
places of the earth have a distinct fasc 
tion for him, liberating him to a full 
pression of his poetic imagination, i 
never the country as the native or na 
lover sees it that he records on canvas, bu 
imaginative mystical version for which 
ality has merely acted as a stimulus 
creation. 

“The majority of the canvases are pan 
ramic presentations of County Donega 
distant hills with long vistas of fields ar 
marsh land, sometimes a glimpse of the 
and rocky coast, the only suggestion ¢ 
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human life being the occasional introduction 
of a solitary figure, a lonely thatched hut 
or a patchwork vista of fields under cul- 
tivation.” 

Margaret Breuning in the Post said: “It 
is as though he gave specific, objective ex- 
istence to those unformulated ideas of ad- 
venture and the unknown that lurk in some 
abysmal depth of even the stay-at-home 
mind. He appears able to accomplish this 
principally by his power of design that un- 
folds the heavens like a scroll and en- 
compasses mountains, valleys and the waste 
spaces of the earth in an incisive pattern. 
Although his color is apt to be monotonous 
and hard, it is made to serve his purpose 
in its sophisticated gradation of values. 
Each hill rises sharply from the other, the 
valley stretches its tremendous depth, the 
sky is infinitely removed from the flat ex- 
panse of plains—this strange world is as 
accurately and convincingly plotted for us 
as a road map.” 

Elisabeth Luther Cary in the Times was 
not quite so complimentary. “It is never 
the place itself,’ she says, “that interests 
Mr. Kent, but what he reads, say, between 
the lines of soaring jagged cliffs that drown 
their sombre shadows in bottomless gray 
‘Stark’ is the typical word with 
which to epitomize the metaphysical melo- 
dramatics of Mr. Kent’s symbolical paint 
patterns. Stilted, however, is the word this 
commentator prefers to use. For, despite 
Mr. Kent’s indubitable talents, the ectasy 
he sings in his paintings is forced, and it 
is derivatively literary.” 

* *x* * 

It was the appreciation of Americans and 
Europeans for Japanese prints and screens 
that awakened modern Japan to an evalu- 
ation of its artistic heritage and caused 
Japanese museums to be founded and Jap- 
anese collectors to go into the market and 
compete for the precious objects that were 
going abroad. The Brooklyn Museum 
opened a splendid Japanese room the other 
day, filled with a rich display, and the 
Japanese ambassador, Tseuneo Matsudaira, 
said in his address: 

“There is a Japanese saying which liter- 
ally means, ‘The foot of the light-house is 
dark.’ Books written by Occidental scholars 
on Japan and the splendid collections of our 
arts and crafts found in the museums and 
libraries of America and Europe forcibly 
brought home to us the truth of this saying. 
The high appreciation expressed by your 
scholars and connoisseurs has induced us to 
value more highly our own culture and its 
products. To the archaeologists and artists, 
critics and authors, historians and scientists 
of America and Europe we Japanese owe 
much for discovering for us what we have 
overlooked or neglected at a certain period. 
In a sense we had been sitting in the shadow 
at the foot of our own lighthouse.” 

x * Ox 

New York had a glimpse of real German 
post-war art in the heaviest sense when an 
exhibition of Max Beckmann’s paintings 
was held at J. B. Neumann’s New Art 
Circle. The Times in a column review 
said: “It is a selective mirror of life in 
post-war Central Europe. It is an art that 
could not issue from any other part of the 
world. His painting has its ubiquitous be- 
ing in the hateful Berlin of 1926, an oppres- 
sive city given over to a moody worship of 
America’s flashy, mechanistic ideals—as they 
appear to a dazzled Central Europe. 

“Beckmann’s art is typical of the topical 
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aesthetic German fruition of those devas- 
tating doubts concerning the necessity of 
human life on this moth-like planet, sown 
by the war. It is an objective and rep- 
resentational art, minus sentiment, which 
reveals a community without direction; a 
community poised in the indecision of per- 
suasive doubt as to the usefulness of human 
striving. 

“The portrait of an old actress, painted 
quite objectively by Beckmann, is at once 
a symbol of the Germany that was and an 
introduction to the Germany that is—judg- 
ing, to be sure, by its art. The old actress 
sits, purposelessly, waiting for nothing. It 
is the fact that she waits for nothing that 
makes her a creature of Herr Beckmann’s 
world. You can see in her face, lined with 
the creases of many roles, that she has a 
past. But you realize that in the contemp- 
orary German world that past has no mean- 
ing, even to her, for it belongs to a world 
that might never have existed, so dead is it.” 

The Sun, more superficially, said that 
Beckmann “has a clear, intellectual percep- 
tion of the necessary makeup of a picture, 
but his attitude toward life itself is hard, 
brutal and unamusing. He is un- 
questionably a strong painter. The younger 
artists will make a point of seeing his work 
and will willingly admit it to be good. 
Those rarer birds, the collectors, will prob- 
ably be slower.” 

The Brooklyn Hagle congratulated Du- 
densing’s for selecting Thelma Cudlip 
Grosvenor “ as one of the four artists whom 
these galleries chose as representing tal- 
ented Young America not as yet to have 
received public attention. Mrs. Grosvenor 
was at one time a successful black and 
white artist, her drawings being distin- 
guished for their grasp of character and 
beauty of line. It is rarely that a successful 
illustrator can throw off the black and white 
point of view and become a painter, but 
Mrs. Grosvenor put herself under the guid- 
ance of Kenneth Hayes Miller, who has 
been the means of starting so many of the 
talented young American painters on the 
right road, and has emerged a painter in 
whom small vestige of the illustrator’s point 
of view remains. The portraits and figure 
studies which she exhibits are characterized 
by an unusual linear pattern, fine drafts- 
manship and an always interesting point of 
view. In no case are they banal or merely 
modern.” 

The Christian Science Monitor said: “She 
manages her patterns with large effect, and 
achieves an interesting cool, grayish under- 
current to her chromatics.’ The World: 
“Her painting is studied, thoughtful and 
deliberate, and she makes no compromise 
with the happy accident. A carefully 
worked out line composition seems to be 
what interests her most. Color is made use 
of in these compositions; it dictates nothing, 
and is never the living motive of the work.” 

Mrs. Grosvenor’s “Nude” in the Modernist 
section of the National Academy was re- 
produced in the last number of Tue Arr 
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The New York critics were none too 
gracious to John Whorf, the young water 
colorist whom Boston seems to be groom- 
ing for fame. The Times called them “con- 
ventionally accomplished studies of the usual 
places in Europe,’ while the Post said: 
“Mr. Whorf seems to have gone into a sort 
of mass production of his water colors, not 
only in number, but size. There are too 
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many to appreciate the individual ones thor- 
oughly, and there are more stacked: on a 
chair to indicate that this is not all. Mr. 
Whorf is thoroughly at home in his me- 
dium, so that color, fluency, facility, are 
always apparent. But inspiration is uneven.” 

And the Christian Science Monitor, after 
referring to his “fluency” and his “large 
feeling for the medium and for well-bal- 
anced design,” said this: “If he still clings 
fondly to the Sargentesque formule for 
water coloring it will certainly do him no 
harm to follow in the footsteps of such a 
consummate master for a while longer, al- 
though he need not expect to be taken too 
seriously for such derivative painting. The 
few water colors of his that I noticed as 
not belonging definitely to either the Sar- 
gent or the Macknight schools appeared 
rather tame and uninspired, but he possesses 
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0 many fine qualities in his own right that 
| have no doubt he will be suddenly emerg- 
ng one of these days a painter of real im- 
portance.” 
a. ae 

“One of the debuts of the year that made 
mmediate impression among a flood of first 
yppearances was that of Simka Simkho- 
fitch, at the galleries of Marie Sterner,” 
aid the Post. “He is a young Russian art- 
st, who has an unusually rich pallette and 
| decidedly personal way of using it. The 
ong overmantel panel, ‘Harvest,’ is rich in 
rolden browns, deep reds, pools of amber 
ight through which the big rhythms of the 
igures with their harvest sheaves sweep, 
while the two nude figures in the fore- 
round in their relaxation and oppositions 
yf line contribute relief from the insistence 
yf this big pattern.” 

The Times said Simkhovitch was ‘“sen- 
itively poetic, in the old-fashioned, lyrical 
ense. He achieves tapestry-like effects.” 

Ee Ne | 

Walter Pach, art writer and artist, held 
in exhibition of paintings, etchings and 
lrawings at the Kraushaar Gallery. The 
20st said: “Mr. Pach appears to be shaking 
ff some of the complexes that beset an 
irtist who is also a critic of art and who 
nust be more self-conscious and perturbed 
ibout performance than the artist who is 
solely a painter. His color, in particular, is 
nuch richer.” 

The Christian Science Monitor said: “Mr. 
Pach ranges about considerably in his paint- 
ng, obviously in search of just the style 
ind tempo in which to proceed. At one 
noment he is rather old-masterish and low 
n key, and at the next he indulges in a 
yayly colored, crudely manipulated bit of 
nodernism. In his still life studies, he finds 
limself more clearly in line with what he 
las at heart.” 


Buckner’s Gifts to Milwaukee 


Samuel O. Buckner, president emeritus 
of the Milwaukee Art Institute, has added 
‘Returning Home,” by Frank T. Hutchens, 
and “October, Trepied, France,” by Roy 
Brown, to the Samuel O. Buckner collection 
in that museum, bringing the number of 
Daintings to forty. He has exchanged “The 
Rag Pickers,” by George Luks, for a larger 
and better work by the same artist, “The 
Hobo Musicians.” 


| Prints for Spring Weddings 
Prints selected to meet individual requirements 
and submitted for selection. Suggestions: 
Wood-block of flowers, in color, by Margaret 
Patterson; stately architectural etchings by 
Arms, Roth, A. Hugh Fisher and others; ships 
by Wales or Drury. Other suggestions on re- 
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“La Danse,” a Beauvais tapestry by Boucher (1703-1770). 


One of the duties of a court painter in 
the days of Louis XV was to supply designs 
for the royal tapestry manufactories of the 
Gobelins and of Beauvais. The products 
of the looms made regal presents for the 
monarch to bestow on other rulers. 

One of these tapestry designers was Fran- 
cois Boucher, the gayety and voluptuousness 


of whose paintings caused him to be called 
“the Anacreon of painting.” 

The above tapestry, called “The Dance,” 
reproduced by courtesy of Dubreuil, the auc- 
tioneer, is one of six that will figure in an 
auction in Paris on May 23. It is typical 
of the gay age of Louis XV, who said, 
“After me, the deluge!” 
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Los Angeles, Cal. 
LOS ANGELES MUSEUM— 


ay—Painters and sculptors; etchings from 
Spain; Archipenko; 3d annual bookplate in- 
ternational. 
STENDAHL ART GALLERY— 
May 9-23—A. H. Gilbert; Edgar Payne. 
May 23-June 4—Joseph Kleitsch; Guy Rose. 
AINSLIE GALLERIES (BARKER BROS.)— 
May—Orrin White. 
June—Franz Bischoff. 
BILTMORE SALON— 
May 9-28—Barse Miller. 
June 1-16—Santa Barbara Artists. 
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Arts group of San Francisco. 

June—Monotypes, Theodore Morgan; 
Art of Diego Riviera. 
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April 1o-May 6—Paintings, Thomas Eakins; 
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To May 7—Paintings, drawings, Allan G, Cram. 


Denver, Col. 


DENVER ART MUSEUM— 
May—‘“Fifty Prints’; Braydon designs. 


Hartford, Conn. 


CURTIS H. MOYER— 


Bae apace exhibition, Arts and Crafts 


ub. 
May 6-16—Paintings, Mr. and Mrs. A. B. Mc- 
Cutcheon. 


May 17-29—Paintings, Russell Cheney. 


Newark, Del. 


UNIVERSITY OF DELAWARE— 
June 1-14—Contemporary paintings (A, F, NY, 


Washington, D. C. 


U. S. NATIONAL MUSEUM— 

April 25-May 21—Ljithographs, Bolton Brown. 
GORDON DUNTHORNE— 

May—Etchings, water colors, Alfred Hutty. 


Athens, Ga. 


STATE NORMAL COLLEGE~— 
May 17-June 1—Etchings, prints (A. F. of A.). 
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THE GREAT CALENDAR OF AMERICAN EXHIBITIONS — 


Atlanta, Ga. 
HIGH MUSEUM OF ART— 
April 24-May 7—Alfred Hutty. 
May 14-21—Local loan exhibition, 
May 28-June 12—Atlanta artists. 


Chicago, III. 
ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO— : 
April 28-May 30—Arts Club of Chicago; Chi- 
cago Camera Club; 7th international water 
color exhibition; George H. Macrum. 
June 6-21—School of the Art Institute. 
CHICAGO GALLERIES ASSOCIATION— 
May 1-June 1—Semi-annual exhibition by art- 
ist members ($7,700 in awards). 


THURBER GALLERIES— 
May—Paintings, Charles Lasaar; portraits, R. 
W. Grafton. 


Urbana, III. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINCIS— 
May 1-13—Paintings from Metropolitan Mu- 


seum. 
Culver, Ind. 


CULVER MILITARY ACADEMY— 
May 17-31—Paintings from Metropolitan Mu- 


seum. 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 


FORT WAYNE MUSEUM— 
May—Adams, Garber, Higgins, Scudder. 
June—Fort Wayne Art School exhibit. 


Greencastle, Ind. 


DE PAUW UNIVERSITY— 
sar, 17-31—Contemporary paintings (A. F. of 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
PETTIS GALLERY— 
May 9-21—Glenn Cooper Henshaw. 
May 23-June 4—Hugh Poe. 
June 6-18—Commercial exhibit. 
June 20-July 2—F. Sherman Ray. 


New Orleans, La. 


ISAAC DELGADO MUSEUM— 
May—FExhibition, Southern States Art League. 
ARTS AND CRAFTS CLUB— 
April 17-May 7—Maurice Braun. 
May 8-28—Exhibition, Benjamin prize. 
May 29-June 18—Exhibition by members. 


Portland, Me. 


SWEAT MEMORIAL MUSEUM— 
April 15-May 15—Annual exhibition, oils, water 
colors, pastels. 
June—Loaned exhibition. 


Baltimore, Md. 


BALTIMORE MUSEUM OF ART— 
April 16-May 12—Fifty prints of the year. 
ay 3-29—Bellows memorial exhibition, 
May 14-June 5—Fifty books and Printing for 
Commerce, 
PURNELL GALLERIES— 
May 11-18—Old English silver and Sheffield. 


Boston, Mass. 

BOSTON ART CLUB— 

April 27 to Nov. 1—Exhibition, artist members. 
GUILD OF BOSTON ARTISTS— 

May 4-31—General spring exhibition. 
VOSE GALLERIES— 

April 25-May 7—Paintings of Monadnock. 

May 9-21—Wm. Baxter Closson memorial. 
GOODSPEEDS BOOK SHOP— 


April 25-May 7—Modern English, French and 
American etchings. 


40 JOY STREET GALLERY— 
To May 15—Provincetown painters, 
After May 15—Modern stagecraft. 


Hingham Centre, Mass. 


THE PRINT CORNER— 
May—Block prints in color by Walter J. Phil- 
lips; etchings, John Winkler. 


Springfield, Mass. 
JAMES D. GILL GALLERIES— 
April-May—Group of American paintings. 
ARTISTS GUILD— 
May 7-21—Spring exhibition by members, 


Worcester, Mass. 


WORCESTER ART MUSEUM— 
To May 15—EKarly Flemish and Dutch paint- 


ings, 
Detroit, Mich. 


DETROIT INSTITUTE OF ARTS— 
April 23-May 30—Annual exhibition American 
art. 


OLD JAPANESE PRINTS | 


JOHN HANNA GALLERY— 
May 6-31—Henry R. Poore. 


East Lansing, Mich. 


MICHIGAN STATE COLLEGE— : 
es 1-13—Contemporary paintings (A. F. of 


é ‘ iy 
Grand Rapids, Mich. ; 
GRAND RAPIDS ART GALLERY— E 


May—Selected pictures from Hoosier Salon; 
Grand Rapids Arts Club. : Se 
etchings, L,. 0. 


June—Norman Chamberlain; 
Griffith. 
Muskegon, Mich. 
HACKLEY GALLERY OF FINE ARTS— 
May—Paintings, Tunis Ponsen; Chicago etchers 
June—Paintings, Gustave Cimiotti. ~ 
July-Sept.—Permanent collection. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


ART INSTITUTE— } a 
May—Annual exhibition, Kansas City Socie 
of Artists, 


St. Louis, Mo. 


CITY ART MUSEUM— : & 
May—Exhibition of coins; Cornelius and Jessie 
Arms Botke; portrait busts, Charles Grafly. F 
June—Paintings by “Two by Four Society;” 
Cornelius and Jessie Arms Botke. 


NEWHOUSE GALLERIES— i a 
April 25-May 25—Shurtleff memorial exhibition, 


Omaha, Neb. 


ART INSTITUTE OF OMAHA— 
May—Camera Club; art students. 
June—Contemporary Modern Paintings. 


Montclair, N. J. 


MONTCLAIR ART MUSEUM— 
May—American Painters and Sculptors. 


Newark, N. J. 


June—J. Ackerman Coles bequest. 
N. Y. 


of American painters 


p> 


Brooklyn, 
BROOKLYN MUSEUM— 
April 22-June 1—Group 
of Paris. 
May 4-3i—Exhibition of 
PRATT INSTITUTE— 
May 18-June 11—Alumni exhibition. 


NEIGHBORHOOD CLUB (104 Clark St.)— 
April 20-May 9—Leon Debo. i x 
May 11-31—Exhibit by Brooklyn “Little The 


atres.”’ 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


ALBRIGHT ART GALLERY— | peat 
April 24-June 19—Selected American painting 


Elmira, N. Y. 


ARNOT ART GALLERY— 
May—Reproductions of great masters, 
June—Work of Viennese children. 


New Rochelle, N. Y. 


PUBLIC LIBRARY— 
April 26-May 21—Paintings by American art 
ists. 


photography. 


New York, N. Y. 


METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART— a 
To Oct. 2—Etchings of Bosse and the Van de 
Veldes; American portraits by James Barton 


k 
| 


FOR SALE 


Would like to hear from private 
collector or museum looking for a 
complete set of Hiroshigi’s “Great 
Tokaido,” printed from the same 
blocks as those belonging to the Wor- 
cester Museum and Boston Museum 
of Fine Arts. 


Only those interested in acquiring 
the complete set 


Address JOSEPH WISELTIER 
107 Washington Circle 
WEST HARTFORD, CONN. 


“Longacre and his contemporaries; Graphic 
Techniques. 
May 16-Oct. 2—Retrospective Exhibition of 


_ Painted and Printed Fabrics. 

Z3eginning June 13—XIXth Century White Em- 

_ broideries; mezzotints by David Lucas after 
Constable. 

‘E ART CENTER— 

Way—Annual Exhibition of Advertising Art; 

_ Pictorial Photographers. 

‘une—Paintings and sculptors by members of 

the Art Alliance of America. 

JNICIPAL ART GALLERY— 

Way 7-28—High School Art Teachers’ show. 
‘une 1-20—Original magazine illustrations. 
IBLIC LIBRARY— 

To Nov.—‘Experimenters in Etching;” recent 

additions of prints. 

ITIONAL ASS’N OF WOMEN PAINTERS 

| AND SCULPTORS (17 E. 62nd St.) 

May 2-31—Exhibition, water colors, etchings, 


_ black-and-white. 


‘LMAGUNDI CLUB — 

May 8-Oct. 15—Annual summer exhibition. 

HN LEVY GALLERIES— 

To May 7—Paintings of field dogs, Percival 
Rosseau. 

ICBETH GALLERIES— 

To May o9—Retrospective and Prospective Ex- 
hibition; water colors, Frank A, Brown . 

(RICH GALLERIES— 

April 12-23—Monotypes by Henry Wight. 
IDENSING GALLERIES— 

‘April 11-May 7—Thelma Cudlipp Grosvenor. 
?rom May 9—Season’s review exhibition. 
NSLIE GALLERIES— 

May 2-14—Water colors, Marie Bommer, Miss 
Hamilton. 

"AND CENTRAL GALLERIES— 

‘to May 7—Ruth Burke. 

flay 2-8—Am. Academy at Rome competition. 

Aay 2-14—Edmund Greacen, 

fay—Garden sculpture. 

'UMMER GALLERY— 

April 12-May 7—Paintings, Kikoine. 

FITE SCHOOL OF PHOTOGRAPHY (460 
W. 144th St.)— 

[To May 15—Exhibition, Clarence H. White 
photographs. 

TE GALLERY OF P. JACKSON HIGGS— 

April-May—Italian and Flemish primitives; 
Dutch and English portraits and landscapes; 
Chinese and Mohammedan art. 

PYHE GALLERY— 

April 23-May 14—Group exhibition. 

CIETY OF ARTS AND CRAFTS— 

May 16-30—Needleworkers’ Guild. 

'BCOCK GALLERIES— 

April 11-23—Paintings, Francis Dixon. 

iNNEDY & CO.— 

May—Views of American cities. 

2?DEN GALLERY— 

April-June—N. Y. Chapter, American Society 
of Landscape Architects. 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


ISSAR COLLEGE— 
May 1o-June 8—Water colors (A. F. A.). 


Rochester, N. Y. 


IMORIAL ART GALLERY— 

May—Exhibition of Rochester art. 
fune—Sculpture, Paul Manship; comparative 
portraiture of the 16th, 17th and 18th cen- 
turies. 


'ORGE H. BRODHEAD GALLERIES— 
April 23-May 9—Emile Gruppe. 

ay 10-20—F. W. Benson. 
May 21-June 4—C. P. Gruppe. 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


IDMORE COLLEGE— 
May 17-27—Contemporary paintings (A. F. A.). 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


‘RACUSE_ MUSEUM— 
May—DeWitt and Douglass Parshall. 
fune—Adams, Garber, Higgins, Scudder. 


Yonkers, N. Y. 


INKERS MUSEUM— ae 
April 24-May 31—12th annual exhibition of 
Yonkers Art Association. 


Akron, O. 


FRON ART INSTITUTE— 
May—Exhibition, Akron artists and craftsmen. 
Vune—Paintings by Cleveland Artists. 


Athens, O. 


WoO UNIVERSITY— : 
May 1-13—Paintings from Metropolitan Mu- 
seum., 


Cincinnati, O. 


NCINNATI ART MUSEUM— wid 
May-July—Thirty-fourth Annual Exhibition. 


MCLOSSON, JR, ACO. GALLERIES— 


y 2-14—Cincinnati Camera Club. 
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nual flower and garden exhibition. : 
June—New York Society of Women Painters; 


Cleveland, O. 


CLEVELAND MUSEUM— “Fifty Prints of the Year.” 
May—Ninth annual exhibition of work by July and August—Water color exhibition. 
Cleveland artists and craftsmen. _ 
June—Contemporary American paintings. Nashville, ‘Tenn. 


KORNER & WOOD CO.— 
April 18-May 7—Early Persian art. 
May o-14—Old and modern etchings, engrav- 


NASHVILLE ART MUSEUM— 
May 1-15—Annual, Tennessee artists. 


ings. 
CE nwo Fort Worth, Tex. 
olumbus, LU. FORT WORTH MUSEUM OF ART— 
COLUMBUS GALLERY OF FINE ARTS— May s5-June s5—17th annual, Texas Artists. 
May—Pastel Portraits, Harry J. Westerman; 
Berkshire Summer School of Art; 17th an- Houston, Tex. 


nual exhibition, Columbus Art f 
ual exhibition, Columbus Art League MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS— 
May—Drawings, Dorothy Kent; Houston Pho- 


Dayton, ©: tographic salon. : 
DAYTON ART INSTITUTE— June-Sept.—Etchings, Blanding Sloan. 
April 23-May 14—Dayton Society of Etchers. 
April 26-May 2o—Paintings, Ernest L. Blumen- Ogden, Utah. 
schein. FINE ARTS GALLERY— 


May 21-25—Saturday School exhibit. 


May 27-June s5—Students’ exhibit. May—Geneva Savage Keith. 


June 7-28—N. Y. Society of Painters. ; 
, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
New Concord O. CHAMBER OF COMMERCE GALLERY— 
2 May—Lee Greene Richards, etchings and mon- 
MUSKINGUM COLLEGE— otypes. 


May 1-13—Etchings, wood-blocks GAS F, of A,). MERRILL HORNE GALLERY— 
: May—Bessie Bancroft, Birde Reeder. 
Oberlin, O. 


OBERLIN. COLLEGE— Spokane, Wash. 
May 17-June 1—Paintings from Metropolitan. GRACE CAMPBELL MEMORIAL MUSEUM— 
Toledo, ©); May 15-31—Kandinsky, Jawlinsky, Klee, Fein- 
TOLEDO MUSEUM OF ART— ae 
May—Early Italian, German and Dutch engrav- C : 
ings and etchings; students’ exhibit. Madison, Wis. 
Youngstown ‘Oy MADISON ART ASSOCIATION— 
2 May—Oscar B. Jacobson. 
BUTLER ART INSTITUTE— June—Prints and etchings. 
May—Samplers shown by Youngstown Federa- 
tion of Womens Clubs. . : 
June—Institute students. Milwaukee, Wis. 
P 1 eae te oe ea 
i ay—Paintings, athias en; sculpture, 
PORTLAND ES ea ea Frank Pearson; lithographs, Gerald Geerlings. 
oat ie bs MILWAUKEE JOURNAL GALLERY— 
May—School of Portland Art Association, ; May—Landscapes, Frank V. Dudley. 


June—“Art for Children.” 


New Hope, Pa. 


THE BLUE MASK— 


April 17-May 7—Paintings, Florence Francis 
Snell. 


June—Wisconsin Painters, 


Biiladelphiee Pa, MARTINI @ 


PENNSYLVANIA MUSEUM— T E M P E R A 
May—Mary Cassatt memorial; Robert Nanteuil wi Cc re) a re) R Ss be 


and French jine engravers. 
PHILADELPHIA ART ALLIANCE— The time for outdoor sketching 

April 19-May 8—Exhibition by Philadelphia is at hand. Tempera has many P| 

branch of the American Institute of Archi- 


Tht advantages for sketching over 
tects and the T-Square Club; annual exhibi- 


oil. Write us for special in- 


tion of sculpture. ffer. 
May 1o-June 1—Philadelphia Water Color pecs oe a 
a fa te. riche felts THE MARTINI ARTISTS COLOR 
T Z LUB— aL Less 
May 2-14—Annual exhibition of oil sketches by et tk at, be ey ee 
Philadelphia painters, 97-99 HARRIS AVE., L. I. CiTy, N. Y. 


American Etchers. 
PLASTIC CLUB— 
May—Exhibition of commercial art. eee 
Bees iE OF PA, ACADEMY (1834 Arch 
t.)— 
April 21-May 14—Group exhibition. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE— 
Oct. 13-Dec. 4—26th Carnegie International. 


Mire Spee veins Anaad Exhibition of Living if & By gz) ie Hy oe Fe | 


Newport, R. I. 
sage ameso Cm URMEO PICTURE 
uly -Aug. 7—Annual exhibition, 
ie REFLECTORS 


Providence, R .I. ] 
Ba ieSCHODE OR DESIGN also for Tapestries and Rugs 


May—Competitive drawings for Providence war 
oAY-BRIte 
PROVIDENCE ART CLUB— 


April 26-May 8—Edward W. Dubugue. REFLECTOR COMPANY 
TILDEN-THURBER CORPORATION— St.Louis,Mo. 
May—Etchings of Brown University by W. C. £02 SOUTH, BROADWAY, SE LOUIS 
Applebey. 
Clinton, S. C. 
PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGE— 
May 1-14—Etchings, wood-blocks (A. F. of A.). TRENT ENGRAVING CO: 
[Cut makers to Tue Art Dicest] 
Spartanburg, S. C. Specialiote | it 
SPARTANBURG ART CLUB— vt ies FINE HALF TONES 
a ah er RM gia aie for Artists, Art Dealers and L heleginase 
Memphis, Tenn. Your inquiry solicite 
BROOKS MEMORIAL ART GALLERY— 219 S. WARREN ST., TRENTON, N. J. 
May—Wm. Ritschel; ‘roo Btchings:?* 4th? an- Jt 
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Established 1848 


F. Kleinberger 


Galleries 
Inc. 

725 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 
9 Rue de 1’Echelle 
PARIS 
ko 


ANCIENT PAINTINGS 
SPECIALTY PRIMITIVES 
of all Schools 


and 


OLD DUTCH MASTERS 


REINHARDT 
GALLERIES 


730 FirtH Ave., NEw York 


PAINTINGS 


by Old and Modern 
MASTERS 


PERARGIT 


Paintings and 
Sculpture 


37 East 57TH St, § NEW@YORK 


Pascal M. Gatterdam 
FINE PAINTINGS 


6 East 397TH St., New York 


GORDON DUNTHORNE 


1205 CONNECTICUT AVENUE 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


BIG HPVs 


AND 
EARLY MAPS 


Mohr Art Galleries 


PAINTINGS 
ETCHINGS, REPRODUCTIONS 
WORKS OF ART 


015 Madison Ave. Toledo, O. 


(Ee 
OIL PAINTINGS 


On sale, a very fine collection of decora- 
tive oil paintings for Hotels, Apartment 
Houses, Theatres, also for private col- 
lectors. Will sell at reasonable prices. 


CALO ART GALLERIES 
128 W. 4oth St., New York 


| Tel. Bryant 6739. Bet. Bway and 6th Ave, 


A Bol “Rembrandt” 


“Rembrandt's Mother,’ by Ferdinand Bol. 


A whole volume could be written on the 
circumstance of this ‘Portrait of Rem- 
brandt’s Mother” being in St. Louis, in the 
possession of Max Safron of the St. Louis 
Art Galleries. It used to be a “Rembrandt,” 
and was brought to this country by A. T. 
Blakeslee. 

There has never been any question about 
the portrait being that of Rembrandt’s 
mother. Research now reveals that it was 
painted in Rembrandt’s studio by the mas- 
ter’s greatest pupil, Ferdinand Bol. Inquiry 
into the provenance of the picture shows 
that it was sold as a Ferdinand Bol in Am- 
sterdam in 1890, 

During a long period of years every genu- 
inely old picture in the Rembrandt technique 
was called a Rembrandt. The great Dutch 
master was denied a “school.” But, as a 


matter of fac t,he had at least’a Score of | 


pupils who painted in his manner. Even the 
sophisticated, giving a glance at the picture 
herewith reproduced, would exclaim, “Rem- 
brandt!”’ 


Art for Prisons 


An experiment concerning the effect of 
beautiful paintings on prisoners 
conducted by Corona Mundi, International 
Art Center, at Sing Sing, with the co-opera- 
tion of Warden Lawes. A collection of old 
masters has been hung, and this will be fol- 
lowed by a collection of modern works. 

“It has already been proved that color 
has a marked effect upon the psychology of 
individuals, and it is felt that far greater 
psychological reactions may be obtained 
through the creations of great artists which 
combine such harmonies of line, color and 
spiritual import. It is hoped that the beauty 
of the works and their subject matter will 
have a stimulating effect on the prisoners, 
one which may be potent and subtle, coming 
through a means which cannot be resented 
by the prisoners themselves,” says the an- 
nouncement of Corona Mundi. 

If the plan proves salutary, it is hoped to 
extend it to other prisons. 


John Frazer Is Dead 


John Frazer, partner in the firm of J. J. 
Gillespie & Co., art dealers, of Pittsburgh, 
died on April 11. He was greatly beloved 
in art circles. “Artists, patrons and dealers 
have lost a great friend,’ was the comment 
of F. Newlin Price, of the Ferargil Galleries, 
New: York. 


is being | 


Lewis ¢¢ 


Sine 


Old Masters 
Art Obj jects 


‘oe 


730 Fifth Ave.; New. York 


CHICAGO, 908 N. Michigan Aves 
LONDON, 74 South Audley St. 
PARISS 16 Rue de -la Paix 


RALPH M. CHAIT. 


19 East 56TH STREET 
NEW YORK 


eAncient Chinese Wothi- 
of -Art 


DEALING IN CHINESE ART SINCE 1910 
: bi 


EXPERTS: Accredited by Great Museums i 
and Connoisseurs < 


CATALOGUERS of Many Famous Collections — 


PURNELL GALLERIES 


OF BALTIMORE 


Paintings 


Prints | 


Objects of Art 


Bronzes Frames 


44 JOY STREET 
GALLERY, of Boston 


Until May 1: 
The Provincetown Painters 


Goodspeed’s Book Shop | 
Fine Prints Portraits i 
Maps --American & Foreign | 
BOSTON, MASS. 2 


GORGE SE Se : RE - 
DUDENSING GALLERIES 


Every cA spect of Art 
NEW YORK — 


45 West 44th Street 


Beaux Arts Galerie 
Exhibitions 


IIO Maiden Lane 


San Francisco 


a YEAR; FOREIGN, $2.40 
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Hopewell, NEE 
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Dayton’s $1,000,000 Museum to Be a Cloistered Farnese Villa 


THE LibkaRy OF THE 


MAY 25 1927 


Architect's Preliminary Sketch of the New $1,000,000 Building for the Dayton Art Institute. 


Rodin Museum 


Philadelphia is to have a Rodin Museum, 
ccupying a beautiful building on the Park- 
vay, and containing a collection of the 
yorks of the great French sculptor second 
mly to that in the Rodin Museum in Paris, 
vhich he bequeathed to the French nation. 

Philadelphia’s Rodin Museum is likewise 

bequest, having been provided for in the 

vill of the late Jules E. Mastbaum, theatre 
fMagnate. Construction will begin almost 
mmediately, the widow and the executors 
eing anxious to carry out the collector’s 
vishes. 
/Mr. Mastbaum was an enthusiast on 
Xodin, and his assemblage of sculptures, 
tudies and drawings was the greatest in 
rivate hands. The museum will aid mate- 
jally in the development of Philadelphia as 
great art center, an ambition which Phila- 
elphians are beginning to express among 
hemselves. 

It is proposed to erect a statue in Phila- 
lelphia to the memory of Mr. Mastbaum, 
nd the Record suggests that instead of 
facing it in the City Hall plaza, as some 
ave proposed, it be erected on the grounds 
# the Rodin Museum. “The memorial 
hould not be separated from the enterprise 
vhich Mr. Mastbaum created,” the paper 
ays. 
| ‘ =o ” 

_ “Bondage of the Commonplace 

“No city is great unless it rests the eye, 
eeds the intellect and leads its people out 
f the bondage of the commonplace.” 
—George W. Stevens. 


‘ 2 ; 
Ringling’s Art 

The name of John Ringling, circus mil- 
lionaire, appeared in the newspapers the 
other day as the buyer of an old master at 
an auction sale in New York, which led a 
feature writer on the World to prepare a 
story headed ‘Rare Masterpieces of Art 
Fill New Florida Home of John Ringling.” 
According to this article, the showman pos- 
sesses 700 old masters, the fruit of twenty- 
five years of collecting, “some of them rare 
and some not quite so famous.’ Some of 
them are hanging in his Fifth avenue home, 
others in his home on the Hudson, some are 
in storage and some of the best have been 
placed in his newest home, Ca d’Zan, a 
“Venetian palace” erected on Sarasota Bay, 
in Florida. Among these is a portrait of 
Mary Ann of Austria, by Velasquez, whose 
loss to England has caused comment in the 
London papers. 

One of the features of this “palace” is a 
great chamber which Mr. Ringling calls a 
“play room,’ a place for relaxation. The 
decorations are by Willy Pogany, who has 
depicted on the walls a Venetian carnival 
scene. As with art patrons of old, the 
painter has introduced portraits of the 
owner and his wife, the former appearing 
as a troubadour. Mr. Pogany also has put 
himself in the scene. 

Mr. Ringling is given credit by the fea- 
ture writer as owning pictures by Raphael, 
Luini, Titian, Tiepolo, Hobbema, Rubens 
and Moroni. 


Plans have been made public for the new 
$1,000,000 building of the Dayton Art Insti- 
tute which, as announced in the last number 
of Tue Art Dicest, is to be the gift of 
Mrs. H. G. Carnell. The architect, Edward 
B. Green, of Buffalo, whose first sketch is 
herewith reproduced, has designed a struc- 
ture that will unite beauty with usefulness 
and that will make an ideal museum as well 
as a home for the art school. He has taken 
advantage of a splendid location, fronting 
the Miami River but standing high above 
it, and the result will be a remarkable land- 
mark. 

In a letter to THe Art Dicest the archi- 
tect said: “It is the most wonderful site 
for a museum in the country, possibly with 
the exception of the California Palace of 
the Legion of Honor, which is at the Golden 
Gate 

Fronting eastward on two beautiful ave- 
nues—Riverview and Forest—which meet in 
front of it at a gentle angle, the building 
will spread out with wings paralleling each 
and a most imposing entrance in the center; 
then the tip of each wing will bend back- 
ward with a smaller wing. A central por- 
tion will reach directly backward from the 
entrance, and be used as an auditorium. 
Generally speaking, the model was the six- 
teenth century Villa Farnese, located forty 
miles north of Rome, and which, built on a 
like irregular piece of elevated ground, is 
also a structure with five faces. 

The fact that it will occupy ground forty 
feet higher than the street gave the archi- 
tect a chance to plan a most beautiful ap- 
proach. Wide low steps with large landing 
areas will provide easy access to the upper 
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levels and give opportunity for development 
of picturesque planting, Statuary and foun- 
tains, as part of the entire design. 

The building will be of two stories, but 
the rear of the wings and the central por- 
tion, taking advantage of the rise in the 
ground, will be entered directly from the 
park behind. 

Entrance to the ground floor will bring 
the visitor into an open foyer, with the en- 
trance to the auditorium and the stairs to the 
main floor directly ahead. The auditorium 
will seat approximately 600 people, with a 
platform arranged for symphony concerts, 
amateur plays and motion pictures. The 
wings immediately to the right and left of 
the entrance foyer will be devoted to the 
use of the art school, and the remainder of 
the ground floor is to be used for storage, 
work rooms, library, etc. 

The stairway leading from the ground 
floor foyer will bring one to the court of 
sculpture on the main floor, directly over the 
foyer. This court may also be entered 
through the cloisters and gardens at the 
upper level, from the west. 

The wing to the left will be arranged in 
a manner similar to the living quarters in 
an old Italian palace. An Italian Renais- 
Sance room will feature not only Italian pic- 
tures and sculpture, but will contain inter- 
esting pieces of furniture and objects of art. 
A French room will be furnished in one of 
the French periods, a Chinese room will fol- 
low a similar plan and other rooms will be 
developed from different periods of art 
throughout the ages. 

It is proposed that the wing to the north 
be developed in one large room for tempo- 
rary and traveling exhibits. 

One of the unique and original features 
will be the cloisters, which will make the 
museum one of the most distinctive in the 
country. The spaces between the two side 
wings and the central feature will be devel- 
oped with a cloister treatment. Entrance to 
the main floor will be through these clois- 
ters. They will provide open exhibit spaces 
where many beautiful objects of art, of a 
permanent nature, may be arranged. Open 
spaces between them will be planted with 
flowers, hedges and evergreens, so that even 
in the winter they will provide an inviting 
appearance. In the summer they will be a 
haven of rest. 

It is intended to develop the cloisters on 
one side in a Renaissance character, and 
those on the other in Gothic design. 


New Boston Gallery 


The’ Boston“art’ firm of Doll& Richards 
is to have a fine new home at 138 Newbury 
street, not far from its old quarters at FA: 
Newbury street. A four-story building has 
been purchased and is being remodeled 
under the direction of the architect, William 
T. Aldrich. A classical front has been de- 
signed. Besides a great room for special 
exhibitions, there will be a special water 
color gallery. The two upper floors will be 
converted into studios for artists. 

The firm was established in 1830, being 
started as a mirror business. 


Art for the Wild Ones 


Elizabeth M. Fulda, a New York artist, 
has been commissioned to add verisimilitude 
to the outdoor cages of the lion house at 
the Bronx Zoo. Against the wall she is 
painting jungle backgrounds, and will pro- 
vide a whole set, from the cage of the lion 
dean at one end to that of the Bengal tiger 
at the other. 


66 see 99 
Elginisme 

The word elginisme is coming to be much 
used in France. For its definition we may 
go to M. Henri Auriol, the deputy whose 
proposed law forbidding the sale of works 
of art to foreigners was referred to in a 
recent issue of THe Art DiceEst. 

M. Auriol is quoted by M. Marcel Sau- 
vage in Comoedia as saying: “Elginisme 
is the breaking up of buildings belonging to 
private owners,” and he adds: “That word 
was chosen in memory of Lord Elgin, who 
tore off the sculptures of the Parthenon to 
shut them up in the fogs of London, in the 
distant obscurity of a museum.” And M. 
Sauvage remarks: “Following that defini- 
tion and that neologism which stamps _ se- 
verely the Anglo-Saxon amateur collectors 
of souvenirs, M. Auriol cites numerous ex- 
amples: towers, turrets, dormer windows, 
pillars, pilasters, gateways, chapels or even 
entire cloisters which have been cut up and 
transported.” 

M. Sauvage, still relying on M. Auriol, 
traces the history of legislation against this 
“plague,” from the fruitless campaign con- 
ducted by Victor Hugo in the Revue des 
Deux Mondes in 1825, the tentative and in- 
adequate law of 1887, the stronger but un- 
enforced law of 1913, to the present bill, 
which has this as its underlying principle: 
“The owner of an artistic monument has 
the right of use but no longer that of de- 
struction.” 

While M. Auriol’s measure was being 
considered in the Chamber of Deputies, the 
French Senate passed a bill introduced by 
M. Chastenet, supplementing the law of 
1913; its chief provision is as follows: 
“When a building (or fixed property) has 
been divided or cut up in violation of the 
present law, the Minister of Fine Arts shall 
have those detached parts sought after, 
wherever they may be, and shall order then 
put back in place under the supervision of 
the Ministry and at the expense of the cul- 
pable sellers and buyers taken jointly and 
severally.” 

In recent weeks various Paris journals 
have described either the measures against 
elginisme or recent examples of it. Le 
Temps lists about ten cases of elginisme, 
and Mr. Boyer d’Agen, in Comoedia, which 
has been especially energetic in the cam- 
paign, laments: “At the hour when you 
read these lines, the Chateau-Rouge de Sal- 
viac will be reaching a port of the United 
States, where, with its arched gateways and 
its double windows with mullions, it will 
constitute the residence, no longer cardi- 
nalific but rather petrolific, of some trust 
magnate. The vandalism of yester- 
day is the elginisme of today, and the bar- 
renness which the barbarians of former 
times caused in passing over the monuments 
of Rome finds its repetition in that which 
the Americans of today bring about in Eu- 
rope.” 

However, in Le Figaro, M. André Hal- 
lays, without directly touching on the sub- 
ject of elginisme, notes that the artistic 
treasures of France, particularly in the field 
of architecture, has suffered greatly from 
the ignorance, thoughtlessness or selfishness 
of native politicians. 


Sir Duncan Rhind Dead 
Sir (Thomas) Duncan Rhind, architect 
and etcher, and brother of J. Massey Rhind, 
well known Scottish-American sculptor, is 
dead in England. He rendered distinguished 
service in the World War and was knighted 
in IQIQ. 
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Hogue Sees Groll | 


The recent exhibition by Albert L. Groll 
at the Stendahl Galleries in Los Angeles 
caused Fred Hogue, distinguished editorial 
writer of the Times, to analyze the charm 
of the desert and to chide Southern Calj- 
fornia for what he thinks has been its neg- 
lect of American painting. 4 

“In twenty-three years that Albert Groll 
has painted in the West he is giving his first 
exhibition in Los Angeles, although he has 
averaged three exhibitions a year in the 
East,” says the writer. “He confessed to 
me that he has shared the opinion, grounded, 
alas, in part in fact, that the people with 
money in Southern California are more in- 
terested in real estate than in art. J 
Prior to three or four years ago nine of ten 
paintings purchased by residents of Los 
Angeles were of foreign subjects by foreign 
artists. Recently there have been evidences 
of an awakening to the beauty and the glory 
that are our own.” | 

On the subject of the desert and its fasci- 
nation, Mr. Hogue writes: | 

“What is the lure, the charm of the great 
American Desert? What is the enchant- 
ment, the mystery that causes great writers, 
painters and poets to visit it season after 
season, making each sojourn longer than the 
last, until they finally come to spend the 
greater part of each year there? What is it 
that binds hearts and imaginations in fetters 
of invisible steel? This mystery has puz- 
zled me for more than thirty-five years, 
when I saw these deserts first. Slowly I am 
coming to a solution, one that I owe to the 
desert painters. It is not the sand, the rocks, 
the sage, the cactus, for they are as fixed in 
their uniformity as the planets; it is the 
panorama of the sky, the wonderful tapes- 
tries that are stretched across the vault of 
the heavens, whose colors and shades are 
reflected in the wild wastes below. 

“Albert Groll is the premier painter of the 
desert skies. They occupy at least three- 
quarters of his canvases. They are colored 
tapestries of the heavens, where the clouds 
float in an atmosphere of a transparence 
that discloses the genius and the popularity 
of the artist. 

“Blue is the color of distance and likewise 
of mystery, of the intangible; and when the 
yellow sunlight penetrates the blue atmos- 
phere it blends into green, purple and gold. 

The clouds, high and fleecy as an 
angel’s wing, float across his canvases just 
as they drift across the desert sky; and 
their colors are reflected on the desert sands 
as in the mirror of the sea. The sky domi- 
nates everywhere; and as I gaze on the 
clouds that idle by I have a subconscious 
sensation of floating with them and looking 
down on the landscape below. There is an 
elevation about them that awakens an exal- 
tation of the spirit. One is lifted up, as on 
the rising wings of the morning or the 
drooping pinions of eventide. s 

“But there is an equal glory in the land- 
scape, in the blue sage, motionless, eternal. 
One hears murmur in it the voices of the 
silence.” 


A Modern Orchard 


Oh! the tragedy 

Of pruning sou's 

To a common height 

That the fruit 

May be reached 

Without straining. ; 

—David O'Neil in “A Cabinet” 
of Jade,” y. 


_ The fifth Salon des Tuileries, in Paris, 
which is being held in the Palais de Bois, 
-mear the porte Maillot (for the last time 
there, since that unsightly but interiorly 
_ suitable structure is to be moved elsewhere), 
lies in a sort of no-man’s-land of criticism. 
“Its exhibitors are chosen by “‘invitation,” 
rather than by a jury, as with the Salon 
proper, or by one’s own initiative, as with 
‘the Independents. The resulting exhibition, 
in which more than 650 artists show their 
works, gets hit from both sides, or rather 
from all sides. 
_ Le Matin genially remarks: “Not the 
Jeast interest in this Salon consists in the 
proad eclecticism which the committee has 
shown by its choices, and it is not without 
right that it claims to be the most complete 
exhibition of all the tendencies of contem- 
porary art.” However, it is just that ‘“eclec- 
ticism” which annoys M. Maximilian Gau- 
thier, in Partisans: “The Salon des Tuileries 
is a manifestation of eclecticism and not a 
‘selection. Eclecticism is the method of 
those who try to blend the different systems 
of their predecessors or their contempo- 
‘raries, choosing the opinions which seem to 
“them to come nearest to the truth in order 
‘to form a body of doctrine. Selection, on 
the other hand, always involves a question 
of life or death; it cuts away and strikes 
down. A Salon where M. Prinet is 
received with Henri Matisse is an eclectic 
Salon. One leads the dear public astray by 
speaking of selection.” 

A similar attack from another angle is 
“made by M. Rene Chavance, in La Liberte: 
“We were threatened with it last year, but 
this time the evil deed is done. The organ- 
izers of this Salon, who showed at the be- 
‘ginning the praiseworthy aim of resisting 
‘the invasion of mediocre artists, have let 
‘themselves be flooded. The system of invi- 
|tations has given the opposite result to that 
“which was expected. One invites the friend 
(of so-and-so that the latter will not oppose 
(the invitation of one’s own friend. Thus 
(everybody is invited. There are 2,639 ex- 
|hibits. For a selection that is a great deal.” 
-_ Many of the mediocre exhibitors, says M. 
“Thiebault-Sisson, in Le Temps, simply don’t 
{know their trade. “It is hard to understand 
|how a society of which the principle consists 
‘in enlarging itself only by invitation takes 
\into itself these crowds of illiterates come 
‘from the distant Russian steppes, the limits 
‘of Poland or the plains of Hungary or 
‘Rumania. Nor does one understand the 
annoying spirit of courtesy which leads too 
many heads of studios to insist on the adop- 
tion of the works of certain of their pupils 
who, it is evident, will never be artists. And 
that constitutes for the society a dead 
eight which will make each year of its 
“existence more burdensome if it is allowed 
to take root.” 

_ Not only are there too many of the wrong 
ut too few of the right ones. The absten- 
ions, a “feature” of any Salon, are listed 
for this one by M. Louis Vauxcelles, in 
Excelsior: “Dufresne is not exhibiting. 
‘Nor is he the only one. Why does not 
Bonnard, who sent a masterpiece to the In- 
‘dependents, condescenid to support by his 
collaboration his comrades of the Palais de 
Bois? And Rouault, Roussel, Braque, De- 
rain? (I do not speak of Vuillard, who 
never exhibits in any salon.) And Bouche, 
egonzac, Luc-Albert Moreau, Dufy, Cha- 
gall, Puy, Marquet, Dufrenoy, Manguin, 
Boussingault, Leopold Levy, Marie Lau- 
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“Andre Dunoyer de Segonzac,” by Andre 
Villeboeuf, in the Salon des Tuileries. 


rencin, Louise Hercieu, Pascin, Marchand, 
Quizet, Lotiron, Fraye? And _ Lenoble, 
Decoeur, Monod-Herzen, Dejean?” 

However, he adds: “Such as it is, the 
Salon presents a good appearance and alto- 
gether is quite interesting. Its success is 
certain.” 

For there is a positive side to the picture, 
and when we follow the critics (sometimes 
a bit breathlessly) around the dusty earth- 
floored rooms of the Palais de Bois, we find 
that individual artists and works of art 
draw commendation more frequently than 
some of the prefaces would lead us to ex- 
pect. As to the general positive character- 
istics, M. Maurice Raynal, in L’Intransi- 
geant, says: “If one excepts the tendency of 
the artists who remain faithful to the tradi- 
tion of their time and that of those who 
attempt merely to do over the work of 
others, the general fashion remains in that 
romanticism which the commotions of our 
time entirely justify. But this romanticism 
shows no new motive; it is the romanticism 
of 1820.” 

Much the same opinion, differently ex- 
pressed, is that of M. Andre Warnod, in 
Comoedia: “The general tone of the Salon 
is a tribute to direct painting, without com- 
plication or deformation.” 

The president, Albert Besnard, receives 
more or less enthusiastic tributes on all 
sides. M. Thiebault-Sisson observes: “I 
heard, in the Palais de Bois, all the young 
men express their astonishment at the vital- 
ity, the freshness and the sensitiveness of 
Albert Besnard in the five compositions 
which he exhibits, and I am delighted to see 
them so fully in agreement with me. His 
nudes have always been designed and mod- 
eled with as much rigor as suppleness, in a 
formula which draws from Impressionism 
its use of large luminous spots of color 
skillfully divided to accentuate still more 
the reliefs and to vary the effects of a color 
of which the elements are rose, lilac and 
pearl white, aided sometimes by reds, some- 
times by beautiful blacks. To these mas- 
terly qualities he has added in the last two 
years atmospheric studies which assist 
greatly in varying the aspects of the form 
and in increasing the interest.” 

Of Aman-Jean, one of the society’s vice- 
presidents, the same critic says: “His for- 
mula has always been frankly decorative, 
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Eclecticism of Salon des Tuileries Provides Theme for Critics 


and his bluish color-schemes have less of 
reality than of poetry and dreams. Their 
attraction continues, but one may wish that 
the artist would a little more frequently 
touch up his slightly heavy harmonies with 
a brighter tone.” 

Other critics, other artists. MM. Arsene 
Alexandre, in Le Figaro: “M. Othon Friesz 
and M. Andre Lhote, as their exhibits once 
more indicate, are classic, yet either deny it 
or are ignorant of it. They should be 
frankly classic. When the first condenses 
his style and the second gives up the little 
surfaces to which he confines himself, both 
they and we will be the gainers.” 

And M. Louis Vauxcelles, in La Volonte: 
“The collection of Kisling is remarkable. 
Through persistence, courage and _ talent, 
Kisling, still young, has attained his master- 
ship. The keen observation shown in his 
strange feminine faces, the unexpected har- 
monies, the quality of line, the silky supple- 
ness of the fabrics, are happy surprises for 
the spectator.” Of a better known artist, 
the same writer, in Excelsior, says: ‘“Ma- 
tisse has an amazing keenness of vision and 
is a colorist of charming sensitiveness— 
that one knows. Well, his exhibits this year 
are frankly detestable. That art, up until 
now so bright, fresh and transparent, has 
become heavy and opaque. Such mistakes, 
in a Matisse, are confounding.” 

M. Robert Rey, in Le Crapoullot: 
“Utrillo, up to his best form, shows two 
churches of a solid architecture, which yet 
constitute living embroideries.” 

There are many other names that might 
be mentioned: Valadon, Laprade, Vlaminck, 
Flandrin, Guerin, Villeboeuf, Waroquier, 
Thomson, Alix, Pavory, Ottmann, J. E. 
Blanche, Denier, Chabas—to take a few at 
random. 

As to the sculpture, M. Vauxcelles sug- 
gests, in Excelsior: “It may be that the sec- 
tion of sculpture is superior to that of paint- 


ing. Are the sculptors better critics than 
the men of the brush? It may be. Selec- 
tion among them is more severe. There 


are, grouped in the centres of the various 
halls, fifteen or so works, in stone, plaster 
or bronze, of great interest, by: Despiau, 
Drivier, Arnold, the charming retrospective 
of the lamented Fernand David, Matteo 
Hernandez, Pompon, Wlerick, Chana Or- 
loff, Gimond, Guenot and his noble ‘Homage 
to Joachim Gasquet, Lasserre, Mme. De- 
bayser, without forgetting those two pillars 
of monumental sculpture, Bourdelle and 
Joseph Bernard.” 

The work by Bourdelle is described by 
M. Chavance: “M. Bourdelle has sung the 
praise of Polish defence and its great poet 
Adam Mickiewicz. Near the top of a col- 
umn, of which the capital supports a statue 
of the poet, pilgrim of independence, envel- 
oped in a long cloak and seeming to advance 
in a march of inspiration, there rushes a 
Victory brandishing a sword. That part 
gives only an imperfect idea of the propor- 
tions of the ensemble, but the Victory is 
treated with a magnificent fire in the broad 
manner in which M. Bourdelle excels.” 

As for the conclusion of the whole mat- 
ter, let M. Paul Fierens, in the Journal des 
Debats, have the summing-up: “Here dis- 
appointments, there promises. Fewer can- 
vases than in other Salons, but one wishes 
to sweep away two-thirds of them. A good 
average, nevertheless. A better appearance 
than at the Independents. More life than at 
the Salon d’Automne. A success.” 
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Patrons 

On pages 10 and 11 is printed the list of 

Tue Art Dicest’s patrons for 1927—those 
who responded to the appeal for additional 
capital to be used in promoting the maga- 
zime’s circulation, and became long-term 
subscribers. 
Hundreds responded and thereby joined 
m THE Art DicEst’s work of developing 
art understanding and art appreciation in 
America. 

The editor is deeply grateful for this evi- 
dence of appreciation of the policies and 
ideals of the magazine. 

Summer is at hand, with its mactivity in 
the realm of art. Tur Arr Dicest practi- 
cally has passed its first year. Two or three 
years’ work has been done in one. Judging 
by the expressions of its readers, the publi- 
cation has become indispensable to thou- 
sands of persons. 

Next Fall the magazine will enter on an- 
other year of growth. Loyal to its ideals, 
and with the help of its readers, it expects 
by the New Vear to be able to print on its 
first page these words: LARGEST CIR- 
CULATION OF ANY ART PERIOD- 
ICAL IN THE WORLD. 


Monthly 


With this issue Tue Arr Dicest becomes 
a monthly publication for the summer. One 
issue only will appear in each of the four 
months of June, July, August and Septeim- 
ber. In October it will resume as a semi- 
monthly, 


Women Artists’ Officers 

At the annual meeting of the New York 
Society of Women Artists, Sonia Gordon 
Brown was elected president; Marjorie 
Organ, vice president: Elizabeth Grandin, 
treasurer; Lucy L’Engle, corresponding sec- 
retary, and Margaret Huntington, recording 
secretary. 


Mrs. Conkling Heads Association 

The National Association of Women 
Painters and Sculptors has elected Mrs. 
Mabel Conkling president; Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton, corresponding Secretary mm Clara 
Stroud, recording secretary, and Edith Pen- 
man, treasurer. 


Flemish Masterpiece Comes to America 


“Carthusian Monk as a Saint,’ by Petrus 
Christus. 


Another painting by Petrus Christus, who 
is even more rare than Vermeer, has come 
to America, a “Carthusian Monk as a 
Saint,” and has been sold by M. Knoedler 
& Co. to Jules Bache, of New York, for a 
price reported to be in the neighborhood of 
$125,000. Of 23 examples by Petrus Chris- 


tus known to exist, four are now in the 
United States, the other three being the 
“Deposition” in the Metropolitan Museum, 
the “Nativity” in the Goldman collection 
and the “Legend of St. Eloy” in the Leh- 
man collection. There are 50 Vermeers 
known to the experts. 

Mr. Bache’s picture is only 8 by 11% 
inches. It was shown early this year in the 
great exhibition of Flemish art in London. 
Sir Martin Conway wrote of it: “The head 
is modeled in great detail, especially about 
the brow; the expression is sly. The man 
might be on the verge of smiling, but re- 
mains mightily observant. The body is en- 
closed in the robe of his order, massively 
blocked out as a good designer of wood- 
sculpture would have designed it. The 
handling of the light is admirable.” The 
light tan of the robe against a warm red 
background produces a beautiful contrast. 

Petrus Christus was born at Baerle, in 
North Brabant, about 1400. He was the son 
of a maker of crucifixes, in this way deriv- 
ing his name. He lived in Bruges many 
years and died there after apparently spend- 
ing some time in various parts of Italy, 
where, according to Sir Martin Conway, 
“we have reason to believe . Christus 
taught Antonello da Massina the van Eyck 
method.” The question as to who was the 
master of Christus must remain open to 
controversy, although it seems easy to think 
of him as a pupil, perhaps the greatest, of 
van Eyck. : 


Royal Academy 


Mrs. Dod Procter, whose “The Back Bed- 
room” was a feature of the last Carnegie 
International and was reproduced on the 
first page of Volume I, Number 1, of Tur 
Art DiceEst, seems to have carried off the 
honors at the 159th exhibition of the Royal 
Academy in London. It won the highest 
praise of the critics and was actually bought 
by one newspaper—the Daily Mail—for 
presentation to the National Gallery. It 
represents a young girl, half-draped, reclin- 
ing on a couch, and belong to what the Ger- 
mans call the school of the Neue Sachlekcit 
(New Objectivity), the third dimension 
being so accentuated that the figure has a 
sculptured effect. It is called “Morning.” 

The London Times critic says it “is the 
most considerable work of art in the whole 


Academy” and asserts that it has “an intel- 


lectual as well as a sensuous appeal. It is, 
essentially, a sculptural composition, with 
color reduced to its proper function in en- 
hancing the formal effect—as the Floren- 
tines used color. Flesh is sufficiently dis- 
tinguished from drapery, but in both in- 
stances imitation is abandoned for an inter- 
play of silvery tones, pinkish and bluish, and 
the textures of nature, when observed, are 
translated into the unity of pigment. In 
form, color and surface quality the picture 
is perfectly consistent.” 

For strictly academic painting, the critic 
says “The River Mill,’ by Arnesby Brown, 
with its “silvery tonality and exquisitely 
considered later relations of mill, clouds, 
boat-sail, and turn of path, is perhaps as 
good an example in landscape as there is 
in the exhibition;” and “the most satisfying 
figure composition” is the portrait of “Mrs. 
Henry Mond,” by Glyn Philpot. 

This writer described last year’s Acad- 
emy as “elderly” in its general effect, but he 
calls this ‘distinctly young,” which he at- 


tributes to selection and arrangement, “and 
this means that the improvement is from 
within the fold, which, in the case of an 
established institution with command of 
the avenues to the public, is on the whole 
more encouraging than evidence of improve- 
ment in the submitted material would be.” 
And yet there are 253 more works than last 
year. 

With evident reluctance this critic speaks 
disparagingly of the two royal portraits, 
“H. M. The King,” by Sir Arthur S. Cope, 
and “H. M. The Queen,’ by Mr. Richard 
Jack. “Neither of them is very effectual 
pictorially,” he says, “but in looking at them 
and considering the just requirements it is 
quite easy to understand why this kind of 
royal portrait is preferred. The require- 
ments, with our tradition, are modesty in 
the representation of the human being and 
dignity as regards the office, and until we 
get some genius who can reconcile them, 
without loss, with decorative splendor it is 
better that it should be sacrificed. Depart- 
ures from this rule in our time have not’ 
been fortunate.” 


$36,000 for Small Degas 

At the dispersal of the Sir James Murray 
collection at Christie’s, in London, a small 
picture by Degas, “Les Deux Danseuses,” 
for which, says the London Times, the artist 
would gladly have taken $100 or so, went 
to M. Knoedler & Co. for $36,000, or ap- 
proximately double the price the collector 
paid for it. On the other hand, Daumier’s 
“Le Wagon de Troisieme Classe”—of which 
there is another version in the Louvre— 
brought only $35,000, or less than its cost to 
the owner. A small Sargent, “Padre Al 
bera,” brought $18,000, and a Segantini, 
“An Idyl,” went to the Art Gallery at Aber- 
deen, for $17,000. . 


The 103 paintings. and drawings realized 


$340,000. q 


Bi, 
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Painted on Sunday 


This is the story of how a bright sun- 
shiny Sunday inspired an artist to work, 
how he dipped his brush in pigment on the 
Lord’s Day, how he got arrested for break- 
ing a blue law and was fined in police court, 
how a liberal minded portion of the popu- 
lation took up his fight and is now insisting 
on a retrial by jury with Clarence Darrow 
in charge of the defense, with the result 
that a whole state is agitated and the news- 
papers printing columns about it. 

The city is Baltimore and the blue laws 
are Maryland’s. The artist is Jules Askin, 
a young man who, having attended the 
Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts and 
the Art Students League of New York, re- 
cently was commissioned to decorate a Bal- 
timore restaurant. Pressed for time, he 
painted assiduously on the last two days of 
April, despite the fact they were rainy and 
gloomy. On Sunday, May 1, the clouds 
rolled away, and Askin bethought himself 
that maybe he had used colors too somber 
on a figure of “Ole King Cole.’ He betook 
himself to the deserted restaurant, and sure 
enough the hues needed brightening. He 
seized his brush, and was adding some crim- 
son to “Ole King Cole’s” shoe when— 

A policeman, passing by, looked through 

the uncurtained door, entered and arrested 
him. Next day he was fined $6.45. 
The Association Opposed to Blue Laws 
was pleased. It had intended to have a 
theatre open on Sunday to provide a test, 
but here was a case at hand. Dr. Joseph 
A. Themper, the president, was elated. 
“Who ever heard of arresting an artist for 
painting on Sunday?” he said. “What if he 
was getting paid for painting the picture? 
Suppose an author has an idea for a story 
on Sunday. Must he wait until Monday 
before he puts it on paper? And yet he will 
be paid for his story.” 

The Baltimore Evening Sun in an edi- 
torial asserts the people are against the blue 
laws, but despairs because “it is almost true 
that Americans never repeal a law, no mat- 
ter how idiotic.” Maryland’s vexatious pro- 
hibitory statutes were taken bodily, it says, 
from the Virginia code. Enacted for the 
benefit of the Established Church, they are 
frankly religious Jaws, but when the church 
was disestablished they were not repealed. 


Cassidy in Boston 


Gerald Cassidy has held an exhibition of 
his Arabian and American Indian subjects 
in Boston,*at the Casson Galleries, and Har- 
ley Perkins in the Transcript said: 

“His draughtsmanship is facile, success- 
fully encompassing the externals of what- 
ever subject is undertaken, though there 1s 
little evidence of grappling with the sterner 
problems of construction, That he is a 
thoroughly sophisticated painter will prob- 
ably in no whit lessen his popularity with 
the general public. His work will no doubt 
‘be accepted with marks of appreciation as 
readily understandable. Indeed, the present 
exhibition is enthusiastically prefaced by 
Florent Fels. 

“Mr. Cassidy has taken life as he found 
it, awaited the interesting moment and most 
effective arrangement.” 


Hackett Bust for College 
George Fite Waters, an American sculp- 
tor residing in Paris, has designed a bust of 
the late James K. Hackett, which the actor’s 
widow has donated to the College of the 
City of New York. 


‘ 
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Sterne’s “New England Settlers” Accepted 


“The New England Settlers,’ by Maurice Sterne. 


Maurice Sterne, whose model for the 
“Pioneer Woman” in the E. W. Marland 
contest is so good that it stands near the 
foot of the list in the “popular” vote in each 
city in which the ten models are exhibited, 
has at least won another sort of “pioneer” 
contest. sHis model has been accepted for 
the Rogers Kennedy Memorial to the New 
England Settlers, to be erected at Worcester, 
Mass. Mrs. Rogers Kennedy left a fund cf 
$85,000 for the erection of this monument, 
which will be 26 feet in height with a 130- 
foot bas relief depicting the beginning of 
New England trades and industries. The 
model is now on exhibition at the Rein- 
hardt Galleries, New York, in the same 
room where the ten models of Oklahoma’s 
“Pioneer Woman” were first shown. 


In the South 


The seventh annual convention of the 
Southern States Art League, at Charleston, 
S. C., re-elected Ellsworth Woodward, of 
New Orleans, president for a third term 
and Miss Ethel Hutson, of New Orleans, 
secretary-treasurer. The convention and 
annual exhibition next year will be held at 
Nashville, Tenn., in that city’s Parthenon. 
A total membership of 471 was reported. 
In his opening address Mr. Woodward said: 

“In seven years this body has accom- 
plished an important work. It is now an 
honor to belong to it. We look for it to 
develop leadership in many communities, 
and to create an atmosphere of encourage- 
ment to the young artist, and make it pos- 
sible for Southern artists to interpret the 
spirit and tradition of the South, and bring 
this section back to the pre-eminence in 
culture it once held.” 

The annual exhibition, held at the Gibbes 
Memorial Gallery, comprised 191 paintings, 
drawings and prints selected from about 600 


submitted. The League’s prize for the best 


Mr. Sterne is one of the most individual 
of American artists and belongs to io 
school. Even his studio is remote, in an 
Italian hill town. Recently he was quoted 
as saying: “Modern artists are too cerebral. 
They play around the idea, externally, in- 
stead of drawing it from their innermost 
selves.” 

Again he is quoted: “There are two 
groups—the division can be seen in its most 
exaggerated form in Italy—those that are 
slaves to tradition, and paint precisely in 
the Mantegna or Rembrandt manner, and, 
then, the Futurists, violent in their reaction 
to the other. After all, maybe it is 
not an age that is conducive to art. There 
is not the fluency of life for the artist that 
makes him see material in every experience, 
no matter how remote from the studio.” 


painting of a Southern subject was not 
awarded, as the jury, headed by William P. 
Silva, of Carmel, Cal., found no eligible 
picture of sufficiently outstanding merit. 
Other prizes were awarded to Martha Sim- 
kins, Anna Heyward Taylor, Christopher 
Murphy, Jr., Marjorie H. Collison, Cath- 
arine Carter Critcher. 


An “Art Rodeo” for Paris? 

Samuel Putnam, protagonist of modern- 
ism in Chicago, is taking to Paris a collec- 
tion of paintings by ten of the Chicago inde- 
pendents. The Boston Transcript refers to 
it as a “rodeo in paint” and says it will give 
the French an idea of what the “Wild 
West” produces in art. 


Buys Newly Found Correggio 
One of several paintings entitled “The 
Holy Family” and credited to Correggio has 
been purchased by Warner S. McCall, St. 
Louis art collector, who recently found it 
through an agent in the attic of a country 
house near Durham, England. 
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Baker’s Pioneer Woman Wins in Detroit 


Well, the twelve models for the ‘Pioneer 
Woman” in the E. W. Marland contest for 
the colossal monument for Oklahoma were 
shown at the Detroit Art Institute, and 
Bryant Baker’s design won the “popular 
vote” both for first and second choice, and 
F, Lynn Jenkins won third place. Thus the 
people of Detroit have confirmed the ver- 
dicts of New York, Boston and Pittsburgh. 
Then the exhibition was shipped to Buffalo. 

In the Detroit voting for first place the 
sculptors stood in this order: Bryant Baker, 
John Gregory, H. A. MacNeil, F. Lynn 
Jenkins, A. Stirling Calder, James E. Fraser, 
Jo Davidson, Mario Korbel, Maurice Sterne, 
Mahonri Young, Wheeler Williams, Arthur 
Lee. 

So far not one art critic has favored the 
“people’s choice.’ Helen Appleton Read 
says in The Arts concerning the voting 
plan: “It is to be fervently hoped that this 
plan will be abandoned when the exhibition 
tours the country, in view of the fact that 
Bryant Baker’s anecdotal version is receiv- 
ing the largest number of votes. The model, 
which represents a pretty Puritan maiden 
tripping along an easy, pleasant path, lead- 
ing by the hand a neat little boy in an Eton 
suit, is hardly possible of enlargement to a 
colossal scale owing to its broken outline, 
and furthermore its sentimentality and triv- 
ialness can hardly suggest the epic idea 
which Mr. Marland wished the monument 


to convey.” 
Grace V. Kelly writes in the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer: “Bryant Baker’s ‘Pioneer 


Woman’ is being selected in the same spirit 
that the crowd selects the prettiest girl at 
a picnic. It would do very well on the cover 
of a woman’s magazine, which is a thing of 
a few weeks at most, and can be thrown 
away before its insipidity irks.” 

These two quotations from women art 
critics seem to prove that “the female of the 
species is more cruel than the male.” 

SRL aay 

The humorist who writes for the Daily 
Oklahoman under the name of ‘Prof. B. 
Sooner” says he refrained for a long time 
from expressing his iudgment on the models 
for “The Pioneer Woman” because “what 
she looks like isn’t any more of our business 
than what Mrs. Coolidge or Mrs. Peaches 
Browning looks. like.” Also, he asserts, 
he “hesitated to fell Mr. Marland and 
the sculptors how the thing should be done, 
because we dislike to hurt anybody’s fee!- 
ings.” Finally, however, he yielded to 
pressure and decided to “elucidate the com- 
mon weakness of this group of Pioneer 
Women, this backwoods sewing circle, this 
hen convention with biddies of a substance 
which would seem to indicate they were 
hatched out of cast iron nest eggs.” 


Huge Pigment Task 

The world war has come into the pano- 
rama stage in America. After the Civil 
War there was “The Battle of Gettysburg,” 
“Libby Prison,’ and other immense painted 
spectacles. And now Americans have 
bought the “Pantheon de la Guerre,” which 
was painted in Paris during the war and 
which millions have paid money to see in 
the French capital. It will be shown at 
Madison Square Garden, New York, until 
November, and will then make a tour of 
American cities. 

The panorama, which is the work of the 
painters P. Carrier Belleuse and of A. F. 
Gorguet, carries more than 6,000 individual 
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“Skiptamalu” version of the “Pioneer 
Woman’ conceived by an Oklahoma hu- 
morist. 


After asserting that the Pioneer Woman 
was the mother of a “hopeful, cheerful, ad- 
vancing civilization,” he says: “All these 
self-conscious poor relations of hers they 
are carting around over the effete East to 
be admired by women whose idea of pion- 
eering is riding to the end of the street-car 
line and roasting wienies behind a market- 


gardener’s garage, are too serious, too 
dolled-up, too Sunday-go-to-meeting, too 
Sally’s-getting-her-picture-taken. . . . It 


is not our personal opinion that the typical 


pioneer woman spent all her time shooting’ 


bears and going to church and carrying 
babies on one arm while she chopped down 
sequoia gigantescas with the other. We 
were born of a pioneer woman, and knew 
others in our childhood, and the ones we 
knew never leveled any mighty oaks to the 
earth, and in general they didn’t like a gun.” 

In the “constructive” part of his criticism, 
Professor B. Sooner describes his own idea 
of a statue to the Pioneer Woman, and, 
after saying that she is neither “conspicu- 
ously young nor astonishingly handsome,” 
he attires her in a piece of her “old man’s 
straw katy,’ has her slip into one of his 
old cutaway coats, put on a pair of plow 
shoes and presents her “doing her share in 
Old Dan Tucker or some such frontier 
minuet at one of those backwoods gather- 
ings which, to our mind, saved the nation.” 

The cartoonist of the Daily Oklahoman 


did his best to catch Professor B. Sooner’s’ 


idea, with the result herewith pictured. 


portraits, 2,000 of whom are listed and 
quickly recognized as leaders and heroes of 
the conflict. The work accurately describes 
the principal battlefields without recording 
a single horror or even indicating bloodshed. 

Gorguet, who has just died, painted a 
50-foot war alumni memorial for Morris 
High School, New York, and came _ to 
America to install it. 


Boon for Antiquarians 


It is claimed that furniture made of a 
new wood is unbreakable. We are of the 
opinion that in future all antique furniture 
should be made of this. 

—London Humorist. 


Cleveland Thana 


Cleveland has achieved a national triumph 
in her ninth annual exhibition of work by 
her artists and craftsmen. The exhibition 
is being written about by outside critics the 
same as the Pittsburgh International and 
the National Academy, and is being held up 
as an example to the nation. A “Bostonian” 
writing in the Transcript says: 

“Tt is a superb exhibition. I had no ‘tee 
such fine work was being done on such a 
scale, and I feel very happy to be in a com- 
munity where the artistic life is so fruitful. 
It must be as the Cleveland people say, that 
with the museum backing the School of 
Art, and the people backing both, the results 
are certain to be satisfying. At any rate 
here are four or five rooms lined with pic- 
tures which as a whole surpass anything I 
have seen for vigor and vitality and sponta- 
niety, done with fine intelligence and tech- 
nique.” 

The Transcript says that during the first 
five days 12,000 persons visited the exhibi- 
tion. 

Elisabeth Luther Cary of the New York 
Times visited Cleveland and in the course 
of a column article said: 

“The Cleveland Museum of Art started in 
about nine years ago to emphasize its belief 
in the future of the city as an art center. 
It arranged to hold annual exhibitions in its 
beautiful galleries of the work of Cleveland 
artists and craftsmen, and to permit and 
encourage the sale of this work during the 
exhibition. The opening receptions have 
become inclusively social occasions to which 
every one comes, the collectors coming early — 
to get a first chance at making selections. 
Last year the total of sales was between 
twelve and thirteen thousand dollars. This 
year the sales on the opening night held out 
an even more flattering promise. It has 
become a fashionable habit, no doubt, but it 
is a fine habit and a fine fashion, especially 
as the artist is protected from undiscrimi-— 
nating, and therefore humiliating, patronage 
by two effective checks upon such a tendency. 

“These are the checks: Acquaintance with — 
art of high quality in the private and public 
collections of the city establishes a standard — 
against which contemporary work is meas-_ 
ured; and in the annual exhibitions the | 
members of the jury are chosen from other 
cities and judgment as nearly as possible — 
free from personal predilections is thus§ 
secured.” 

Miss Cary especially praises the paint 
of William Eastman, George Adomeit and 
Antonio di Nardo. ‘The water colors are 
admirable, clear and candid and free. The 
prints and drawings less so, but showing | 
here and there zest and energy. The exhib-— 
its of the craftsmen are informed with life, © 
and that is a rare treat. The beautiful 
Cowan pottery rises to successful invasion 
of the field of sculpture, led on with the | 
torch of initiative by the sculptor Alexander 
Blazys. What that sculptor has not done 
for the Cowan pottery Guy Cowan himself : 
has done.” 


The Bookplate International 


Four hundred entries make up the Inter-_ 
national Bookplate Exhibition at the Los — 
Angeles Museum. Lionel Lindsay of Aus- | 
tralia won the Lysbeth Argus prize for the 
best book’ print; Sidney Hunt of England — 
the Helen W. Bassett prize for the most — 
outstanding plate, and P. A. Landacre of 
the United States first honorable mention. — 
The judges were Max Wieczorek, Erwin ne 
Furman and Antony Anderson. 
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Yale Wins a Double Victory in Prix de Rome Competition 


Yale University fans are jubilant over a 
double victory. Pupils of the School of 
Fine Arts have won both of the Prix de 
Rome competitions of 1927, Dunbar Dyson 
Beck of Indianapolis having been awarded 
the fellowship in painting for his ‘“Adora- 
tion” and George Holborn Snowden of 
Bridgeport having captured the fellowship 
in sculpture with his “Flora.” Both are 24. 
There were 36 contestants, all but six being 
pupils of art schools. 

The Prix de Rome fellowships are valued 
at $7,000 each. Specifically, they give their 
winners three years residence and instruc- 
tion at the American Academy in Rome, 
with living quarters and studios furnished 


Scottish Academy 


The art critic of the London Times made 
he trip to Edinburgh to see the 1o1st exhi- 
bition of the Royal Scottish Academy, and 
ge wrote: 

“This is a positively Scottish exhibition, 
faving the same characters as Scottish life 
ind literature, to be compared with the 
ingtish Royal Acamedy only on the grounds 
of the conservatism which distinguishes it 
‘rom the exhibitions of the Glasgow Insti- 
ute. Nor does the positive Scottishness 
md with that which is common to Scottish 
ife and literature; consisting in romantic 
eeling, interest in character, and frankly 
‘xpressed sentiment, whether humorous, pa- 
hetic, or tragic; but it has a definitely 
irtistic character—at any rate, so far as 
jictorial art is concerned. Scottish painters 
ire very specifically painters, finding their 
nost characteristic expression through the 
{ualities of the medium or instrument, par- 
icularly in oil painting. 

“Speaking generally, Scottish painters are 
iot great designers, nor are they masters of 
onstruction in the more material sense of 
he word, and it is significant that when, like 
sir D. Y. Cameron and Mr. Muirhead Bone, 
hey have unusual distinction as draughts- 
men, it is in landscape and architecture 
ther than in figure subjects. 

“In some respects the large moody land- 
cape of Falkirk, by the late Mr. James 
Yadenhead, is the most typically Scottish 
jainting in the exhibition. But, though it is 


“Adoration,” by Dunbar Dyson Beck. 


free, and a cash income of $1,250 a year. 
In addition, the Grand Central Art Galleries 
of New York give free membership for 
life. 

Members of the jury in painting were: 
Edwin Blashfield, chairman; Douglas Volk, 
Barry Faulkner, Ezra Winter and Francis 
C. Jones. Members of the jury in sculpture: 
Daniel Chester French, chairman; Herbert 
Adams, James Earle Fraser, John Gregory 
and Adolph A. Weinman. The juries, as 
can be seen, were slightly academic. Prob- 
ably no student of modernist tendencies is 
ambitious for the Prix de Rome, anyway. 

All the entries were on exhibition at the 
Grand Central Galleries for a week. 


not too perfect in drawing, it is ‘Lady Bax- 
ter of Invereighty,’ by Mr. David Foggie, 
which gives us the fullest measure of Scot- 
tish virtues in figure painting: sympathetic 
character, graceful disposition in two di- 
mensions, colour as harmonized by tone, and 
quality of handling. 

“The sculpture here gives a general im- 
pression of not being quite worthy. 

“For plastic purposes, the Scottish artist is 
happier with ready-made geometrical forms 
than when he has to create them for him- 
self. If we say that his sense of proportion 
is more highly developed than his sense of 
form, his superiority in architecture to 
sculpture will be explained.” 


Novel Scheme of Awards 


The New Rochelle Art Association is 
holding its annual exhibition and has _ hit 
upon a novel means of awarding the prizes. 
The jury selected four pictures and the first 
and second awards will be determined by 
popular vote. The candidates are: “Old 
Town,” by Walter Farndon; “Self Por- 
trait,” by Arthur W. Woelfle; “Southern 
France,’ by Alta West Salisbury, and “The 
Old Stone Jar,’ by John William Fenton. 


Artist Perishes in Fire 


Charles W. Svensson, a painter and an 
uncle of Gloria Swanson, perished in an 
early morning fire which swept the building 
at 32 West 37th street, New York, in which 
he had a studio-apartment. 
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“Flora,” by George Holborn Snowden 


The Nation’s Prints 


The Carnegie Corporation has provided 
$75,000 for the founding of a chair of fine 
arts in connection with the division of prints 
of the Library of Congress, which is hailed 
by Leila Mechlin in the Washington Star 
as “more than a milestone, an event of the 
utmost importance.’ The holder of the new 
position will not only be the keeper of the 
Library’s great collections, but will give 
especial attention and encouragement to the 
print makers of the country. 

One of his duties will be to display and 
make accessible the national collections of 
prints. The Library of Congress, Miss 
Mechlin points out, “which has become the 
National Library of the United States, has 
facilities for showing prints in its beautiful 
halls, pavilions and galleries greater than 
any other library in the world. Its equip- 
ment, furthermore, for the storage and hand- 
ling of prints is exceptional. It was these 
facilities and equipments, together with the 
admirable organization of the division of 
prints, which so impressed Joseph Pennell 
that he made the National Library his bene- 
ficiary and established under its auspices a 
national chalcography museum or depart- 
ment.” 
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Philadelphia Holds 


Although she was born in Pittsburgh, the 
people of Philadelphia take almost as much 
pride in Mary Cassatt as they do in Thomas 
Eakins and Joseph Pennell, for she was of 
a prominent Pennsylvania family and she 
studied at the Pennsylvania Academy of the 
Fine Arts just before she went to Europe to 
live for the rest of her days. Consequently 
the memorial exhibition at the Pennsylvania 
Museum, Memorial Hall, is an event in the 
art history of the city. 

The Philadelphia critics, seeking to find 
Mary Cassatt’s niche, place it very high. 
One or two of them contend she is Ameri- 
ca’s greatest woman artist. ‘Some _ hold 
that she was the greatest American artist 
of the last century,” says Francis J. Ziegler 
in the Record, “which statement seems over- 
strong when one remembers Inness, Eakins 
and Whistler. There is no denying, how- 
ever, that her reputation as an artist was 
very great, and that she merited that honor. 

“On the other hand, there is nothing typi- 
cally American about her work, which is 
quite natural, as most of her long life—she 
lived to be over 80 and kept at her art when 
an old, old woman—was spent in France. 
There she received her early training; there 
she spent years of companionship with 
French artists. Her models, save when she 
painted portraits of her own family, were 
‘many of them French, as is the subject mat- 
ter of many of her canvases. It: would, in- 
deed, be extraordinary if her pictures did 
not ally themselves with those of her for- 
‘eign contemporaries. It must be remem- 
ibered, also, that when she went to France 
art in America was at a very low ebb.” 

Although Miss Cassatt was never mar- 
ried, it was her mother love that informed 
the greatest phase of her art, according to 
Dorothy Grafly in the Public Ledger. “To 
her and through her in her art there appears 
a constant flow of emotion uniting mother 
and child, an intense and deep emotionalism 
that has nothing whatever to do with the 
physical appearance of either. 

“Miss Cassatt’s art is a nice balance of 
realism and feeling. She painted the outside 
world as she saw it. What was physical 
remains physical in her canvases. There are 
homely children and plain mothers. But 
what was spiritual remains spiritual, and its 
interpretation in paint is neither the result 
of Impressionism nor of any other evidence 
of technical dexterity. It would be difficult 
to. define, unless one accept the belief that 
the artist, more than the craftsman, is en- 
dowed with a sensitive ability to express the 
life he feels stirring within him. It is not 
a matter of design, not a matter of pattern, 
not a matter of color arrangement. It is 


a Cassatt Memorial 


“Master Gardner Cassatt,’ by Mary Cas- 
satt, 


something far deeper and far less readily 
seen with the eye.” 

Mrs. Henry O. Havemeyer wrote the in- 
troduction to the catalogue, and one of the 
things she said was this: 

“Miss Cassatt was not a pupil of Degas, 

nor did either of them belong to that group 
of painters known as the Impressionists. 
Unappreciated in that highly respectable in- 
stitution known as the Salon, they exhibited 
with the Impressionists in their modest room 
in the boulevard, but Degas and Miss Cas- 
satt are not to be classified with Manet, 
Monet, Pissarro and the rest. As for Miss 
Cassatt being a pupil of Degas, it is not 
true, for she did not even meet him until 
she had known his works and felt their in- 
fluence for several years. After they met, 
long years of friendship ensued. 
Degas’ admiration for Miss Cassatt was 
unbounded, but there was always a little 
dart to his remarks. ‘I will not admit that 
a woman can draw like that!’ he exclaimed 
as he stood before one of her pictures.” 

The exhibition consists of forty large oil 
paintings and pastels, a room of water 
colors and more than a hundred drypoint 
etchings and aquatints. The paintings were 
lent by Adolph Borie, John F. Braun, Mrs. 
J. Gardner Cassatt, Robert K. Cassatt, Du- 
rand-Ruel, Mrs. Henry O. Havemeyer, Al- 
bert E. McVitty, Clement B. Newbold, Mrs. 
W. Plunket Stewart, Mrs. William H. Wal- 
baum, the Wilstach collection and the Met- 
ropolitan Museum. 


Museum Wins Lawsuit 
After twelve years of litigation, the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals has 
rendered a decision upholding the will of 
Theodore M. Davis of Rhode Island where- 
by the Metropolitan Museum of Art be- 
comes the possessor of the Davis collec- 
tions, including the Egyptian collection and 
the paintings. The objects have been on 
display at the museum for many years. 
Mr. Davis financed Egyptian excavations, 
and among his trophies found in the tomb 
of Akhnaton was a canopic portrait head of 
Queen Tiy, mother of the heretic pharaoh. 
Among the paintings are Rembrandt's 
“Sibyl” and examples by Goya, Raeburn and 
Francia. Altogether, the Davis collections 
are valued at $1,000,000. 


Art School Congress 

The sixth international congress on the 
teaching of art will be held in Prague in 
August, 1928, in connection with the great 
national exhibition to be held in the Czecho- 
slovakian capital. Previous congresses have 
been held in London, Paris and Dresden. 
An international exhibition is always a fea- 
ture of these meetings, in which work is 
revealed by art students of the various 
countries produced under various methods 
of training. 

The address of the organization commit- 
tee is 66 Aberdeen Park, Highway N., Lon- 
don, England, and educational authorities, 
art associations and art schools are invited 
to communicate with it. 


Fusion of Arts 


The advancement of American architectu; 
by an alliance of architects, sculptors, paint 
ers, landscape architects and craftsmen wa 
advocated by C. Grant Lafarge, chairma 
of the committee on allied arts, and dis 
cussed at the sixtieth convention of th 
American Institute of Architects at Wash 
ington, which made the subject its majo 
theme. ; 

Milton B. Medary, Jr., president of th 
Institute, in his address stressed the nee 
of this co-operation. He said: “I hay 
come to the firm conviction that architec 
ture can have no existence apart from th 
elements of which it is composed; that n 
architecture can be created or ever has bee 
created which is not an assemblage of th 
arts; and that no truly great architectur 
ever was or can be except it be a complet 
fusion of all the arts into a perfect har 
mony each dependent upon the other, th 
whole inspired at its conception by the ap 
propriate beauty each holds ready for th 
enrichment of every other end and of th 
whole.” 

Mr. Medary declared that “in literature 
in religion, in sculpture and painting, 1 
music and the drama, as well as in archi 
tecture, the world is in revolt.’ He sai 
that “as in all revolts, we are passin: 
through the extreme forms of complet 
repudiation, with all its crude accompani 
ments, called, for want of a better word 
by. the name of jazz.) (law. 

“The architect hears everywhere, ‘Let u: 
have a new architecture, an American archi 
tecture; let us have done with the dealer: 
in classic and medieval forms; let us try 
something truly American.’ 

“This is plain sophistry. Just as well say 
‘Let us have an entirely new written lan- 
guage, as well as the physical one; let us 
stop using the words used by Shakespeare 
and express our thoughts by sounds never 
heard before, and let us be entirely indi- 
vidual and no two of us use the same 
sounds!’ The written language is a living, 
changing thing, however, and slowly and 
surely, as Doric architecture became Ionic, 
and Roman Romanesque, and Romanesque 
Gothic, the English of Chaucer became that 
of the sixteenth century, of the eighteenth 
century and of the present day.” 

Gold medals were bestowed upon Lee 
Lawrie for his sculptural adornment of 
buildings, and upon Frank G. Holmes, de- 
signer and art director of the Lenox Pot- 
tery at Trenton, N. J. 


Next Year’s “50 Prints” 


Rockwell Kent for the modernists and 
Mrs. Bertha E. Jacques of Chicago for the 
conservatives will select next season’s 
“Fifty Prints of the Year” for the Ameri- 
can Institute of Graphic Arts. Twenty-five 
for each division will be chosen, and shown 
next November at the Art Center, in New 
York, after which the exhibition will be 
sent on tour in triplicate instead of in dupli- 
cate as heretofore. 

Applicants should address the Institute, 65 
East 56th street, New York. 


Sculptors Honor Mr. French 


For the first time in its history, the Na- 
tional Sculpture Society has awarded 4 
medal of honor, the recipient being Daniel 
Chester. French, because of his “outstanding 
achievements in sculptural art and his recog- 
nized leadership in the profession in this 
country.” a 


Ideals vs. Cash 


‘The veteran Frederick Dielman, who has 
harge of the art schools at Cooper Insti- 
ate, New York, has a quarrel with the 
sychology of the modern art student, and 
; quoted by the Philadelphia Record as say- 


ig some vigorous things. Cooper Union is 

free school and holds examinations to 
elect the most deserving material among 
pplicants, and it was during these exam- 
vations that Mr. Dielman found it impossi- 
le any longer to suppress his ideas and his 
leals. He said: 

“Students simply want to paint a piece 
f still life or a head. They no longer seem 
) look upon art as a profession, but rather 
s a trick by which they can earn money. 
artooning, for example, is now a favorite 
eld, and would-be cartoonists spend valu- 
ble time copying vile caricatures. If suc- 
sssful, a cartoonist can make more money 
jan in other fields. 

“Cartooning offers a fictitious inducement 
) young men, for the reason that the popu- 
ir mind has associated with it enormous, 
ven fabulous, incomes. However amusing, 
jat branch of art designated as cartooning 
as nothing at all to do with art. 

“Our aim at Cooper Union is to ascertain 
ur applicants’ attitude toward art. If an 
pplicant shows that his chief purpose is to 
lake money, his chances of admission are 
ight. This obvious attempt to use art as 
money-making occupation is clearly shown 
1 many forms of so-called new art and 
ther wayward tendencies. To counteract 
lis we try to instill into our students a 
lore proper and more adequate idea of art. 
“Cooper Union does not set out simply to 
‘ach a student how to draw a head or a 
uman figure. Our aim is to make profes- 
onal artists of the students, feeling that 
ey should be well grounded in the princi- 
les of art. We insist, for example, that 
iey should learn what true proportion in 
1e human figure means. 

“We find, however, that when graduates 
ecome engaged in practical work, such as 
ashion design, they seem to be compelled 
y their employers to throw to the winds 
ll idea of true proportion and, for that 
latter, all idea of beauty, and even 10 
escend to the production of low caricature. 
hey make figures 10 heads high, and pic- 
ire long-draw-out, thin-legged girls. 
“Young people are likely to overestimate 
ie value of mere cleverness when they 
iter the field of art. Mere cleverness is 
ot enough. Broader understanding and 
igher ideals are needed. 

“As for the practical opportunities offered 
y art as a profession, many very great 
ttists find it hard to make a living, while 
thers far less talented flourish on a combi- 
ation of crude art and keen business in- 
inct. 

“Personality counts in art; so does com- 
ion sense. Many women achieve success 
ad both here and elsewhere women are 
laking most encouraging progress in art.” 


Gives $19,000 for Helmet 


‘At the auction sale of the Whawell col- 
ction of armor in London, a Chicago col- 
ctor giving the name of “Lyttleton” bought 
Spanish helmet for £3,900, or approxi- 
lately $19,000. Cyril Andrade, London 
Atiquary, is quoted as saying that he sold 
te helmet to Mr. Whawell for £950, that it 
as once rejected by the Metropolitan Mu- 
tum as only “partly assembled” and that it 
ould have been picked up a short time ago 
| New York for £200. 
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Art Alliance a Center in Philadelphia 


One of the galleries of the Philadelphia Art Alliance showing paintings by Leon 
Kroll, Leopold Seyffert and Randall Davey. 


The Philadelphia Art Alliance since it 
moved into its new home, the Wetherill 
mansion, 251 South 18th street, has become 
an education center in the finest sense of the 
term. Organizations that embrace many 
types of endeavor, from the arts to civic 
welfare, have been brought in touch with its 
work through a series of promenade talks 
given by the lecture staff, Edith Emerson, 
Dorothy Grafly and Edward Longstreth, the 
object being to bring about co-operative ap- 
preciation on the part of the public for the 
aesthetic and cultural work that has its 
center in the Art Aliance headquarters. 

The plan of the Art Alliance is to show 
art in the most modern way, that is, in a 
home environment, and the club members, 
especially the women, get new ideas of the 
possibilities of fine pictures and sculpture as 
an integral part of decoration. The lectures 
are really courses in interior decoration as 
well as the appreciation of art. As a result, 
there has been a marked increase in sales 
and in the attendance in the galleries. 

Miss Grafly in describing the work for 
Tue Art DicEstT said: 

“Among the many different groups 
reached are the Business Men’s Art Club, 
the Civic Club, the Eastern Arts Associa- 
tion, the Philadelphia Music League, the 
Philadelphia Mothers’ Club, the Society of 
Little Gardens, the Workshop of the Emilie 
Krider Norris School of Expression and 
Stage Art, the Young Women’s Christian 
Association and the women’s clubs of the 
city and surrounding communities. Twenty- 
five organizations have thus been acquainted 
with Art Alliance activities since January. 


“The centering in a single organization of 
many art services pertaining to music and 
the drama as well as to sculpture, architec 
ture, painting and the decorative arts has 
thus enabled individuals and groups to ob- 
tain a more thorough-going and intimate 
knowledge of what has been accomplished 
and what may be accomplished in all such 
fields of endeavor than would be possible 
by any other means. 

“The promenade talks have resulted in an 
immediate interest on the part of the public, 
and an enthusiasm for the support of the 
various projects that has made itself felt 
both in general appreciation and member- 
ship growth. 

“The work of the Circulating Picture 
Club has held especial appeal, and many 
groups have joined in order to benefit by 
the loan of canvases. Clubs have found the 
activities of the Circulating Picture Club 
especially helpful both in providing the club 
house with a note of color and cheer, and 
in stimulating art interest among members. 
Small groups have held meetings with the 
pictures as a topic for discussion and study. 

“Among other activities of the Art Alli- 
ance to find ready response from the public 
have been the ‘better postcard’ campaign, 
with the resulting series of cards by such 
artists as Joseph Pennell, Herbert Pullinger, © 
E. H. Suydam and Thornton Oakley; the 
music library; ‘Flowers for Flowerless 
Philadelphia’; the associated activities of 
the School Art League, and the effort to 
encourage better drama in the city, and to 
bring from other centers productions that 
might not otherwise reach Philadelphia.” 


Saint-Gaudens Memorial 
A fund of $100,000 for maintenance hay- 
ing been raised by the Saint-Gaudens Me- 
morial Association, the memorial, consisting 
of the home of Augustus Saint-Gaudens, his 
two studios, his tomb and about twenty acres 
of land, was officially opened at Cornish, 
N. H,, the property being turned over by 
Homer Saint-Gaudens, only son of the 
sculptor, who is Director of Fine Arts at 
Carnegie Institute. Until her death last 
July, Mrs. Augusta Saint-Gaudens main- 

tained the estate as a public memorial. 
The home is practically as it was during 
the lifetime of the sculptor and the studios 
contain originals and replicas of all his 


works. His workshops are as he left them 
twenty years ago. 


Hutchens’ Pictures for Museums 


Five paintings by Frank Townsend 
Hutchens have found permanent homes in 
museums this season, examples of his North 
African subjects having gone to the Roches- 
ter Memorial Museum, the gift of Mr. and 
Mrs. Henry Ward Morgan; the Syracuse 
Museum, the gift of Walter Snowden 
Smith; the same museum, the gift of the 
Social Art Club; the High Museum of At- 
lanta, the gift of J. Carroll Payne, and the 
Milwaukee Art Institute, the gift of Samuel 
O. Buckner. 
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Rev. Kenneth C. Gesner........ Calais, Me. 
Miss Marianna Sloan.... Germantown, iar 
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Eforence N.evyy. :e.ane., New York, N. Y. 
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fances FE. Hall.......... Jersey City, N. J. 
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essie Willcox Smith..... Philadelphia, Pa. 
TSE eee New York, N. Y. 
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Mrs. F. G. Hitchcock........ Detroit, Mich. 
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Theodore Coe........ East Sandwich, Mass. 
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M@arles B. Keeler............ Glendors, Cal. 
fiss Virginia Chester......... Chicago, III. 
ers. F. H. Williams........ Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Dorothy V. Reeseé.......-- Philadelphia, Pa. 
Monts) os EOtch 1.008 wan New York, N. Y. 


Voyle N. Armstrong.. Wichita Falls, Kan. 
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Frances FE, Hall........:. Jersey City, N. J. 
Nora Meeblallce. soc ne ones Emporia, Kan. 
Miss Rose Clark.......+..+- Buffalo, N. Y. 
Otto C. Wingand..... Stapleton, S. I., N. Y. 
ASD» Kennedyssecunce tos. se. Cleveland, O. 
Xavier J. Barile........-. New York, N. Y. 
Mildred Rice....0.--++0++ee>s 4 Athens, O. 
Anonymous ...:.--2eeeeeereee Detroit, Mich. 
Mrs. Rice Jackson.........-+-- Dallas, Tex. 
Henry: Fjetland........--++++: Norwood, O. 
Mrs. Edward Batchelor......- Narbeth, Pa. 
Jde. M. Friddo......+++++- Hartford, Conn. 
Jessie C. Glasier.......+++++: Cleveland, 0. 
Elizabeth Congdon King...Green Bay, Wis. 
G. Patterson Love........++- Boston, Mass. 
Calogers Scibétta....-..-..+: Buffalo, N. Y. 
Mrs. C. P. Palmer..:......>- Houston, Tex. 
Herschel C. Logan.........+: Wichita, Kan. 
Thos. D. Landon........ Bordentown, N. J. 
Mrs. John W. Shartel, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Kathryn Leighton.......- Los Angeles, Cal. 
Eiflami@an tral sccm ete lejettstee Nashville, Tenn. 
Mrs. H. D. McCollom...... Ardmore, Okla. 
J. Harvey Leedy.......+++: Youngstown, O. 


Harriette O. B. Harding. .New York, N. Y. 
Wellesley, Mass. 


Anonymous ...--.+++eeers 

Charles Austin........+-- Los Angeles, Cal. 
Ruth C. Stebbins.......-- Indianapolis, Ind. 
Mrs. Clarence White...... New York, N. Y. 
Mrs. R. H. Ferris......--> Philadelphia, Pa. 
Agnes Pelton.....- Water Mill, L. I., N.Y. 
Mrs. F. E. Keeler......--++> Hollywood, Cal. 
Eleanor E. Randall......... Melrose, Mass. 
Charles L. Wiard....... Minneapolis, Minn. 
Urban Koen......+-eeeeeeereee Dallas, Tex. 
Stella La Mond........--- Commerce, Tex. 
Fannie Duvall.........--- Los Angeles, Cal. 
W. E. Musick.......0.¢020200% Chicago, Ill. 
Mary Clara Sherwood..... Vicksburg, Miss. 
J. Blam -Artz.06 «eens cower ones Dayton, O. 
L. Irene Buck...i..+---e00+: Madison, Wis. 
Mrs. Winifred F. Godley... _Davenport, la. 
Francis O. Libby.......-++++- Portland, Me. 
TP e0. ee LOE wciadissapeas + ste osac ie Norwood, O. 
Dorothy Barfoot......++-+: Des Moines, Ia. 
FA. Voorhees’ wre aj<o 22: New York, N. Y. 
Prof. Pasquale Farina.... .Philadelphia, Pa. 
Medallic Art Co......--- New York, N. Y. 
Harry O. Eichleay.....----> Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Miss Flora E. Mears.....--- Madison, Wis. 
Elizabeth Spalding......---+-: Denver, Col. 
Maude L. Barnett......----+> Modesto, Cal. 


1,000,000 Gallery Visitors 


There were nearly 1,000,000 visitors last 
year to the two sections of the National 
gallery in London—s91,992 to the Trafal- 
gar-square gallery and 364,560 to the Mill- 
bank collection (the Tate gallery). On free 
days the visitors to the Natoinal Gallery, 
Trafalgar-square, were 439,968, wtih a daily 
average of 2,126. The visitors at the Tate 
on free days were 246,313, or a daily aver- 
age of 1,196. 
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“The First of Cosmopolitan Painters” 


“Philip IV,” by Rubens. 


In celebration of the 350th anniversary of 
the birth of Peter Paul Rubens, the Gallery 
of P. Jackson Higgs, New York, showed 


seven paintings by the master, and, because 
all but one of them were portraits, the dis- 
play had to do with a phase of his art that 
is not often seen in this country. The Ger- 
man museums and collectors have many 
have 

In- 
cluded in the exhibition are a self portrait, 


Rubens portraits, but Americans 
seemed to prefer his subject pictures. 


one of Philip IV of Spain and one of his 


sister, the Infanta Maria Anna; one of 
Anthony Triest, Archbishop of Ghent; a 
Michel 


Ophoven, and one of his first wife, Isabella 


portrait of his father confessor, 


Brandt, with their infant son. 


“The portraits of Philip IV and his sis- 
ter,” says the Sun, “recall the efforts of the 
artist in diplomacy. Rubens was the first 
The artists of the 


of cosmopolitan painters. 
Renaissance moved about much more than 
moderns suppose, but Rubens with his dip- 
lomatic missions to the courts of Spain and 
England, surely established a record. Philip 
was none too enthusiastic when inviting 
Rubens to his court, but once arrived the 
King could not resist the artist’s charm of 
manner, and quickly became his sponsor and 
friend.” 


Avid Buyers 


Chicago’s big international water color 
show is under way at the Art Institute, with 
448 examples. Sales already have run into 
the scores. In the first hour, for instance, 
thirteen of the group of twenty-one by 
John Whorf, of Boston, who was accorded 
the honor of the 1927 “special” exhibition, 
were sold. New York critics refused to 
praise this young artist, whom Boston is 
grooming for the Sargent and Macknight 
class, but it is evident that Chicago likes 
him, 

Lena M. McCauley calls the show a “reve- 
lation of international art,’ and says that 
“so gay and inviting are the compositions 
that everyone can find sea piece, landscape, 
still life or illustration to suit his fancy. 
The art of water-color painting, ever popu- 
lar, has advanced to a more skillful treat- 
ment, until just now it succeeds in the finer 
effects supposed to be claimed by oils alone. 
Few canvases of recent years have achieved 
the subtle atmospheres and exquisite sug- 


European Art Auctions 


Barye, Boudin, Carriere, Cezanne, 
VanGogh, Guillaumin, Hervier, 
Marquet, Monticelli, Pissarro, 


M. ANDRE SCHOELLER 
8, rue de Seze 
M. MARIUS PAULME 
45, rue Pergolese 


MODERN PAINTINGS sy 


Corot, Cross, Dufy, Forain, Gauguin, 
Isabey, Yongkind, Lebourg, Lepine, 
Raffaelli, Renoir, Sisley, Tassaert, Vuil- 
lard, etc. 

Sculptures by CARPEAUX & RODIN 
Works of Art and Furniture of the XVIIIth Century 
Folding-screen in Savonnerie of the Regence period 


OLD TAPESTRIES or 


Aubusson, Bruxelles, Felletin, Flandres, Florence and Gobelins 
from the collection of Mr. G. U 
and various collectors 
to be sold at the Galerie Georges Petit, 

8, rue de Seze, Paris 
on May 30th and 31st 

Auctioneer: Me. F. LAIR DUBREUIL, 6, rue Favart 

Experts 


gestiveness carried out in certain of the 
examples listed in the catalog.” 

Charles Hopkinson’s “Lungarno” was 
awarded the Mr. and Mrs. Frank G. Logan 
medal and prize of $600, and the second 
Logan medal and prize of $300 went to 
“Girls Listening,’ by Carl Schwalbach 
(German). Felicie Waldo Howell got the 
William H. Tuthill prize of $100. 


Polyptych’s Preserver Honored 


Just before the Germans entered Ghent 
an usher at the Flemish Academy named 
De Vresse took van Eyck’s famous polyp- 
tych, the “Agneau Mystique,” to his humble 
home and hid it. The invaders sought for 
it during the whole of their occupation, in 
order to send it to Berlin, where some of 
the panels already were. At the end of the 
conflict the usher produced his precious 
charge and the Germans were made to re- 
turn the panels they owned. And now King 
Albert has made De Vresse a chevalier of 
the Order of the Crown. 


European Art Auctions 
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M. PIERRE DAMIDOF 
10, rue Rossini 
M. GEORGES B. LASQUIN 
11, rue Grange-Bateliere 


minds of greater days.” 


A Realist 


Before the days of Bakst and Gordo: 
Craig and those still later craftsmen wh 
present symbols and suggest mood on’ th 
stage rather than paint scenery, there wa 
Joseph Harker and the school of realism 
Stage scenery was composed of woode: 
frameworks covered with painted canyas 
The aim was to hold the mirror up to na 
ture. Can you not remember occasion 
when the curtain went up on scenes so rea 
that the audience actually gasped and ap 
plauded? And now James Harker is dea 
in London at the age of 71. ad 

Sir Laurence Alma-Tadema not onl 
praised Harker’s art, but was not aboy 
taking advice from the man whom. he 
termed his fellow-craftsman, says the Lon 
don Times. Sir David Murray said tha 
Harker’s scenes had “real artistic expres. 
sion” and were “the work of a true artist,’ 
Famous actors and authors were enthusi: 
astic. “When I see a farmyard painted by 
Harker,” said Mr. George Grossmith, “4 
can almost smell the hay.” The late Mr 
Comyns Carr was similarly appreciative 
“The foliage of Harker’s trees,” he said 
“seems actually to move in the breeze,” 

His talent appealed equally to the multi- 
tude both in England and America, and 
scenery painted by him was never out of 
demand for something like forty years. AI- 
though the bulk of his output was applied 
to the Shakespearean productions of Irving 
and Tree, the variety of his work was re- 
markable. “I worked at, or for, nearly 
every theatre of note in London,” he said. 
“I had constantly to be adjusting myself 
and my art to different styles, ranging from 
Elizabethan masques and Shakespeare to 
‘Charley's Aunt’ and musical comedy.” 

Harker scenes that were talked about for 
many a day were those of Betsy Trotwood’s 
garden in “David Copperfield,’ the burning 
of Rome in “Nero” and the oasis in “Chu 
Chin Chow.” Earlier there were the splen- 
did Harker pictures in Irving’s productions 
of “Macbeth,” “Becket,” “King Henry 
VIII.” and “Robespierre,” as well as nearly 
all Sir Herbert Tree’s Shakespearian re- 
vivals. Later there was scenery for several 
of the most beautiful musical plays at Daly’s 
and the wonderful Drury Lane spectacles, 
“The Garden of Allah” and “Decameron 
Nights.” 


Vicaji in Boston ; 

Rustom Vicaji, famous English painter 
and thoroughly British in spite of his for- 
eign-sounding name, has been introduced to 
the American public at the Vose Gallery in 
Boston. His Venetian subjects, colorful and 
loosely but delicately painted, led F. W. 
Coburn to say in the Herald: “The possi- 
bilities in present-day England of a ‘back to 
Turner’ movement are nicely illustrated in 
these pieces.” In the catalogue Mr. Vose 
wrote of the artist: 4 
“Rustom Vicaji may be described as a 
true romanticist. A fervent admirer of 
Turner and the early English school of 
water colorists, he is in revolt against the 
materialistic school of later Victorian days. 
To him the glories of brilliant color and 
noble design are more important than topo- 
graphical accuracy and exact representation 
of detail. Though he does not scorn the 
simplification of subject and breadth of — 
treatment that modern tendencies have 
brought into our art, his pictures of Italy 
have a fine style and delicate fragrance of E 


. 


traditions evolved and purified by the best _ 
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Six Busts by Eminent Sculptors Unveiled in Hall of Fame 


‘Benjamin Franklin,” by Robert I. Aitken. 


Tue Art Dicest herewith presents repro- 
ictions of three of six busts that have just 
sen unveiled in the Hall of Fame, on the 
umpus of New York University. About 
000 persons attended the ceremonies, and 
le army and navy participated.. There was 
1 orator for the unveiling of each bust. 
‘oyal Cortissoz, art critic of the Herald 
vibune, made the Washington Irving ad- 
ress, 

Besides the statues of Admiral David 
dasgow Farragut, by Charles Grafly; Ben- 


“Admiral Farragut,’ by Charles Grafly. 


jamin Franklin, by Robert I. Aitken, and 
Washington Irving, by Edward McCartan, 
there were busts of William Ellery Chan- 
ning, preacher and theologian, by Herbert 
Adams; John James Audubon, naturalist, 
by A. Stirling Calder, and Mary Lyon, edu- 
cator, by Laura Gardin Fraser. 

Recently a writer described a visit to 
Germany’s Hall of Fame, which is situated 
on a high hill at Regensburg, Bavaria, over- 
looking the Danube. It was begun in 1830 
and completed in 1842. In it are busts of 


Neen eee eee 


The Carnegie Jury 


Carnegie Institute has named its “Amer- 
‘an Advisory Committee” for the twenty- 
xth international exhibition — Eugene 
peicher, Horatio Walker, Henry Lee Mc- 
ee, Eugene Savage, Andrew Dasburg and 
bram Poole. Two of the six are classed 
3 Modernists—McFee, who is a_ Post- 
mpressionist, and Dasburg, who, says the 
istitute’s announcement, “came under the 


European Art Dealers 


M. & R. 


GOTHIC AND RENAISSANCE WORKS OF ART 


32 Bis Boulevard Haussmann 


influence of Matisse and Picasso.” 

Three of the members of this committee 
will serve on the jury of award, which will 
meet in Pittsburgh on September 21. The 
committee as a whole will select the Amer- 
ican artists who are to be “invited” to send 
paintings to the exhibition and it will also 
serve aS a jury to pass on paintings sub- 
mitted by Americans, for which purpose it 
will meet in New York on September 7 and 
in Pittsburgh on September 20. 


European Art Dealers 


STORA 


PARIS 


NAZARE-AGA 


PERSIAN ANTIQUES 


3, Avenue Pierre I*" de Serbie, 


PARIS 


“Washington Irving,’ by McCartan. 


107 eminent men who have helped to make 
the German nation great. Some warriors 
are there, but more statesmen, artists, poets 
and musicians. There are also 61 plates to 
the memory of men whose likenesses are 
unknown, and one to a creative genius who 
is nameless, “The Unknown Architect of 
Cologne Cathedral.” 


European Art Dealers 


LE GOUPY 


Rare Prints 
Drawings—Paintings 


5, Boulevard de la Madeleine 
28, Av. des Champs-Elysées, Paris 


RICHARD OWEN 


French 18th Century Drawings 


15, Quai Voltaire, Paris 


BIGNOU 


FIRST CLASS PAINTINGS 


8, Rue La Boetie, Paris 


PERSIAN & INDIAN ART, 
SCULPTURE, PAINTINGS. 


LUZAC & Co 


46 Great Russell St., London, W.CL. 


Opposite the British Museum 


DURAND-RUEL 


| NEW YORK 
_ 12 East Frery-FirtH STREET 


PARIS 
37 AVENUE DE FRIEDLAND 


GALERIE FIQUET 


MODERN MASTERS 
88, Avenue Malakoff 


Paris 
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He Paints Pictures and Sells Them, Too 


“Oaks, Chorro Valley,” 


Aaron Kilpatrick, California landscapist, 
has had his first exhibition in New York, 
at the Ehrich Galleries. The display is a 
result of a trip to California last winter by 
Harold L. Ehrich; and the dealer wrote an 
introduction to the catalogue that gives an 
interesting glimpse of the artist. 

Mr. Kilpatrick, a business man, had al- 
ways wanted to be a painter, and had studied 
and sketched in his spare time. “In 1922,” 
says Mr. Ehrich, “he decided to burn all his 
bridges behind him and devote his whole 


ie Aaron 1 Kilpatrick. 


life to painting. He is one of the happiest 
men I know, for he is doing exactly what 


he loves. In the early spring he and his 
wife set out in their automobile, driving 
through California, stopping where they 
want, often camping out of doors and paint- 
ing the country which Mr. Kilpatrick 
loves.” 


And, having first been a business man, the 
artist is able to sell everything he paints. 
How? The price of his best pictures at 
Ehrich’s was only $300. 


New York Season 


Perhaps the most significant exhibition of 
the New York art season and one which 
practically brought that season to a close, 
was the “exposition of art in trade,” to 
which a great department store, Macy’s, 
gave up a whole floor. It was devoted to 
the industrial side of art, and consequently 
to the side nearest the people. The art 
writers wrote much about it, and the edi- 
torial writers, also. 

It is only necessary to say that 50,000 per- 
sons attended the exposition and to quote 
the following from the editorial in the 
Times: 

“A department store has done what per- 
haps only a department store could do—has 
made us realize the extent of our prepared- 
ness to fight our industrial battles against 
the seasoned armies of other countries. 
They have for years and centuries turned 
to art to increase the value of their commer- 
cial products as well as to heighten their 
pleasure in daily living. We have seemed 
to be doing next to nothing. 

“This exhibition in a department store 
places industrial art precisely where it 
should be, where it will be seen by millions 
and desired by thousands. The beautiful, 


Studios, Homes, Etc. 


Hotel des -Artistes 


1 WEST 67TH ST. NEW YORK CITY 


Small and large duplex studio apartments 

for rent. Free cooking service, refrigera- 

tion, etc. Swimming pool, squash court. 
Restaurant in building. 


| ingenious, esthetic and modern style in 
which the exhibition is staged by Mr. Lee 
Simonson will intensify its significance as 
art. The objects installed come from dif- 
ferent countries, but our own potteries and 
glass, weavings, hangings, metalwork and 
other decorative furnishings are shown on 
the same scale with others, and if for the 
moment we shuffle off our deep-rooted 
American modesty, and give one cheer for 
our own artists, it will not be at all amiss. 
What they have done, inconspicuously and 
without advertisement, is so astonishing that 
to fail to take note of it is to admit ingrati- 
tude. The exhibition shows us the extent 
of our esthetic resources in those industries 
into which art enters. If we close our eyes 
to the future possibilities thus indicated, we 
shall prove ourselves a somnolent people.” 
ei Kook 

Nearly 200 paintings, drawings and prints, 
covering a period of over 35 years, make up 
the exhibition with which the American 
Academy of Arts and Letters has honored 
Childe Hassam, and which will be open until 
October 21. 

The opposing critical attitudes toward this 
famous and successful American painter are 
set forth in the reviews by Elisabeth Luther 
Cary in the Times and Henry McBride in 
the Sun. Says the former: “Mr, Hassam’s 
athletic attack upon the technical problems 
of his art has been from the start amazingly 
sustained and his reward for the labor and 
discipline involved lies in this strong, vital 
freshness smiling out at him from so large 
and varied a collection of his works. Great- 
est of all rewards, the latest things are the 
best things. The style has gained in author- 
ity and freedom as time has passed, and all 
subtleties of workmanship are merged in a 
candid simplicity of outlook. This sinking 


of the problems of technique in a genera 
effect of simplicity is rarely achieved Dd: 
those to whom technical problems are stimu 
lating and alluring. The solutions have | : 
deadly way of proclaiming themselves, 1]; 
Mr. Hassam’s pictures they are silenced.” 

Mr. McBride writes: “Childe Hassan 
has already been helped by official societie 
as much as. any contemporary painter tha 
can. be thought of, and so it is fitting tha 
he should have this final distinction, Hi 
list of honors, prizes and museum purchas e 
occupies four pages in the catalogue of th 
exhibition. 

“So quick, consistent and continued a suc 
cess could not, of course, have been wor 
had the artist eed an innovator. He was al 
Impressionist, and not the first. No on 
will begrudge him this success, for all suc 
cesses in the arts, even such as that of th 
late H. W. Ranger, have a way of bene 
fiting the public-at-large. There cannot b 
too many artistic successes, nor too man 
kinds of artistic successes; but in thinkin: 
of these things, one cannot repress a _ 
for the hardships of the creators, who, espe 
cially in this country, are apt to lead embit 
tered and lonely lives. 

“There is no occasion at this time to re. 
view Mr. Hassam’s work nor to attempt t 
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place it; but former expressions in these 
columns in regard to his figure paintings 
cannot be altered. Mr. Hassam painted an 
enormous number of pictures and had flu- 
ency from the first, but no drawing and no 
ability to put life into his figures.” 


5 poke 
New York has its annual exhibition of the 
Independents, which corresponds to the 


Salon des Independants, of Paris, and it also 
has a supernumeray free-for-all-if-you-pay- 
the-fee display, worthy in purpose but going 
under the perfectly idiotic name of “Salons 
of America.” Its exhibition was held in the 
Anderson Galleries. The critics were un- 
kind. 

“It is a smaller showing than in previous 
spring sessions,’ said the Post, “and none 
the less gloomy for that fact. Large exhi- 
bitions where canvases are hung tightly to- 
gether over all the available wall space do 
not make for cheerfulness, but exhaustion. 

As a whole, the Salons impressed me 
as rather anemic and inept, especially with 
the memory of the rather stirring Indepen- 
dent show this year.” 

The Christian Science Monitor said: “The 
result of touring an exhibition so overbur- 
dened with unabashed mediocrity is to 
mentally protest against the indiscriminate 
herding of artists. Even peas and sardines 
are sorted out as to their degree, and it is 
a stupid assumption that all sorts of art, 
good, bad, and indifferent, should go to 
make up an interesting exhibition.” 

“The unfortunate feature of exhibitions 
assembled in this manner,” said the Time;, 
“is that they contain relatively few note- 
worthy works and that these noteworthy 
works invariably are contributed by artists 
whose virtues already have been recognized 
in their one-man shows.” 

kik Ak 

Percival Rosseau, America’s premier 
painter of dogs, had his annual showing at 
the John Levy Galleries, and the Post found 
“much charm in his handling of landscape, 
which becomes far more than background, 
but is full of quiet beauty and atmosphere.” 
The Christian Science Monitor essayed some 
advice, saying: “Mr. Rosseau knows his 
subject as well as any, and so it seems sur- 
prising to me that he does not give us fur- 
ther variations on such a popular theme, 
further revelations of a dogdom little 
known to the layman who has not had the 
fun of watching them in their coursings. 
For once I thank a Rosseau favorite taken 
in the pardonable act of having a roll or a 
little by-play of intimate pawing would give 
a fine savor to one of these annual shows. 
Let him for once turn Rembrandtesque with 
his pups and forget their pedigrees and 
punctiliousness, and I am sure the sporting 
world would shower him with fresh plau- 
dits.” 


Art for Olympic Games 

According to word from Amsterdam, 
says the Boston Transcript, the Dutch 
Olympic Committee is organizing an inter- 
national art competition for the four arts cf 
literature, painting, sculpture and music, 
which is to be completed during the Olympic 
games in 1928. The director of the munici- 
pal museum in Amsterdam has accepted the 
presidency of a special committee. 


Stevens’ Definition of Art 
“Art is that science whose laws applied to 
all things made by man make them most 


pleasing to the senses.” 
—George W. Stevens. 
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Aimediean Art Schools 


Commonwealth Art Colony 
Boothbay Harbor, Maine 
ESTABLISHED in 1907. Students’ headquar- 

ters for board and room. ‘ 
LOCG'IATION: East Side, convenient to the 
most picturesque scenes; on a hill above the 
morning fogs of the harbor. ; : 
SUBJECTS: Drawing and Painting from na- 
ture. Color, Composition, Perspective, Still 
Life, Dynamic Symmetry. All mediums. 
Advanced or beginners. Personal instruction. 
ART INSTRUCTORS: A. G. Randall, Anson 
. Cross. 
Bie. of Art, Music, Dramatics or French 
Schools. Address: — 
A. G. Randall, 719 Broad St., Providence, R. I. 
UMMER ART SCHOOL 
A. K. CROSS Boothbay Harbor, Me. 
New method, due to 30 years in State and Art 
Museum Schools, ‘‘does for Drawing and 
Painting what electricity does for Light and 
Power.’’ Personal instruction at Common- 
wealth Art Colony, July to November. ROB- 
ERT VONNOH, N.A., says: ‘‘Method gives 
faster gain by mail than art school study by 
old methods.’? See ‘‘Who’s Who” for art 
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and Sign Painting. 

Two cloth-bound  vol- 
umes — over 300 illustra- 
tions and drawing outfit $5 postpaid (Can- 
ada or foreign $6). Personal criticism if 
desired $1 per lesson extra. Order today or 

or free circular. 
yy NU-WAY SCHOOL OF ART 
220 Graham Ave. Dept.D. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


METROPOLITAN ART SCHOOL 


5&8 West 57th Street, New York 


MICHEL JACOBS, Director 


Author of ‘‘Art of Color,’’ ‘‘Study of Color”’’ 
and ‘‘Art of Composition’’ 
Summer School at Manchester Depot, Vt. 
The New York School will also continue 

during summer. Catalog on request. 


HARRY ANTHONY 


DEYOUNG 


Landscape, figure, still life, 
composition, color. Six din- 
dividual and one general 
criticism each week. June 
20-August 27. 

For catalogue address: Secretary 


MIDWEST SUMMER SCHOOL OF ART 
Coloma, Michigan 


The RALPH M. PEARSON 
SUMMER SCHOOL of 
PICTORIAL DESIGN 


Research in the new knowledge of two and 
three dimensional organization of pictures 
that has grown out of the modern movement. 
Creative practice as an introduction to theory, 
appreciation, criticism, use. Works, at what- 
ever stage of development, produced for use. 
Session June to October, inclusive. Folder on 
WALLEY COTTAGE, N. Y. 


request. 
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Out Door Painting 


XAVIER J. BARILE 


PRIVATE ART SCHOOL 
Landscape Painting Class Outdoors 
SATURDAYS, JUNE-OCTOBER 
Mr. Barile will personally conduct class to 
highly interesting spots within city limits. 
Also special summer classes with model, Sun- 

day mornings and MOREA, eee 
rivate instruction by appointment. 
Ste Gas ea ae write X. J. BARILE 
% West 14th Street, New York City. 


STUDY ART 
Gain College Credits 


The Ashland Oregon School of Art, with a fac- 

ulty from Pratt Institute, reopens July 5, 1927. 

Write to BELLE CADY WHITE, Director, 
150 Steuben St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


astrously, 


Future of Murals 


That the future of painting in America 


lies in mural decoration and that the need 


for easel pictures has passed, is what 


Worth Ryder, instructor in mural painting 


at the University of California, told a 
writer for the Christian Science Monitor 
on his return from a several years’ stay in 
Europe. He asserted that “California has a 
great future in the fresco decoration field, 


with her outdoor peoples, sunny villas and 


tradition of gay color.” 

Ryder feels that “the future of decorative 
wall painting lies first with the architects. 
They must design in color and make their 
architecture a pulsating thing. Monumental 
decoration can make a plastic vital beauty 
out of a wall surface, while modern art, 
which has done away wtih trumpery, can 
keep the walls alive.” 

Many mediums are possible in present- 
day building materials, but fresco and en- 
caustic seem wiser, he said. The element of 
speed which animates building in the United 
States almost eliminates the fine art of 
mosaic. The ancient medium of ground 
marble could well be revived to harmoni- 
ously combine with steel and marble, con- 
crete and tile structures. 

America’s all-embracing art must be 
architecture and the American artist must 
be architect, engineer, sculptor and painter 
all in one man, rather than the hermit 
painter who stays in a limited field, fenced 
off by his own small scope. Art students 
must learn to mold and mix concrete as well 
as work in plaster and clay. 

Art students can learn to feel the dynam- 
ics of the space of the wall, to control the 
scale of their studies so that miniature or 
monumental spaces are neither too small nor 
too stupendous for their abilities. 

Ryder said: “We need new teachers and 
new theories to train a new body of artists. 
Then when there is the supply there will 
also be the demand for the fine art of mural 
decoration.” 


$500,000 Picture Theft 


Five pictures, valued at more than $500,- 
000, have been stolen from the Moscow Art 
Gallery. The canvases were cut from their 
frames. 

The pictures taken, according to the Lon- 
don Times, are: “Christ,” by Rembrandt; 
“Ecce Homo,” by Titian; “The Holy Fam- 
ily,” by Correggio; “Saint John,” by Carlo 
Dolci, and “The Tortured Christ,” by Pay- 
sano. 

The thieves treated all the pictures with 
such vandalism, according to Associated 
Press dispatches, that unless entirely igno- 
rant of their value they must have been 
seeking some mysterious revenge. Or more 
probably they were some sort of religious 
maniacs, as all the paintings were portraits 
of religious subjects. 

From the middle of the Rembrandt a 
jagged lopsided oval containing the figures 
was cut out and the rest of the canvas was 
slashed and scarred. Even if the center is 
recovered, restoration will almost be impos- 
sible. The Titian was cut even more dis- 
completely destroying Christ’s 
hand, while the four smaller pictures were 


torn clumsily from the stretchers. 


The Rembrandt, which once was the prop- 


erty of former Prince Orloff-Davidoff, was 
purchased in 1923 by the Soviet Art Min- 
istry from a Pawnshop. 


| THE ABBOTT SCHOOL OF 


eS eee 


American Art Schools 


DAYTON ART 
INSTITUTE 
SUMMER SCHOOL ; 


Six weeks’ Courses in Drawing, 
Painting, Design and Crafts, 
Professional training in Silver- 
smithing and Jewelry a specialty. 

Send for Circular 


Monument Ave. and St. Clair St. 
DAYTON, OHIO 


BROADMOOR ART ACADEMY 
COLORADO SPRINGS 4 
Summer term, June 6 to Sept. 9. 


FACULTY: ied 
Robert Reid, Nate ..Emeritus 
Ernest Lawson, N. A... -Landscape 
Randall Davey ....... Seat ee Life 
Wanda Caton@ sane Applied Art | 
Lloyd Moylen ...... ..Winter Classes 


The Pennsylvania Academy 
of the Fine Arts i 

Broad & Cherry Sts., Philadelphia 
Oldest Art School in America : 
Instruction in Painting, Sculpture — 


and Illustration. Send for Circular. 
ELEANOR A. FRASER, Curator 


rt 
" 


THE Marytanp Instirure : 
1825-1927 Baltimore, Md. 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


Courses in Fine Arts, Normal Art, Costume — 
Design, Crafts, etc. Catalog on request. _ 


OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
460 West 144TH St., New Yorx, N: Y. e 


Students trained 


é as Artists and Craftsmen | 
Special course 


in Advertising Photography — 


New York ScHoo. or 


APPLIED DESIGN FoR WoMEN . 
160 Lexington Ave., N. Y. City. 36th year | 
Textile and Wall Paper Designing, Fashion 
Drawing, Poster and Commercial Art, Interior 
Decoration, Advanced Design. Teacher 
Course. Preparatory Course, 


Positions and orders filled 


The Homekraft Farm Summer Schoo 


Where Weaving is taught as a Fine Ar ap 
You paint with threads, at the same time |} 
create practical and desirable fabrics, 
Exhibition and sale of Looms and Weavin, 
Materials. Lessons all year at Studio, 
West 49ch Street, New York. Circulars. 


ANNA NOTT SHOOK 


FINE & COMMERCIAL ART 

1623 H Street N. W., Washington, D. C. 
SUMMER SESSION 

Commercial and Normal Courses 


The School of Industrial Arts 
TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 

Frank Forrest Frederick, Director 
Send for Illustrated Circulars 
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: 1 festoons of Spanish moss which has such an 66 99 
Swedish Embargo eerie look and which the artist conveys with Men and Beasts 

American agents went to Sweden not long | such charm. The Paul Cassirer Galleries in Berlin 


o and began buying up old furniture in 
e rural districts for New York clients. A 
eat clamor arose in the Swedish press, 
d now the government has issued an order 
solutely prohibiting the exportation of 
tiquities from Sweden. It is expected 
at the Riksdag will enact the order into a 
atute. The government is taking a census 
all objects of artistic, cultural or historic 
lue. 
Smuggling of antiquities from European 
untries that restrict exportation has al- 
ady assumed proportions. America seems 
ling to pay “bootleg” prices for antiques 
well as for ‘liquor. The nation just 
rives on “prohibition.” 


W. B. Closson Memorial 


Fifty oil paintings, half as many pastels 
id a complete set of the artist’s wood en- 
avings constitute the William Baxter 
losson memorial exhibition at the Vose 
alleries in Boston. Forty years of produc- 
m are covered. William H. Downes 
rote the introduction to the catalogue. 
Realism and fancy mingle in Closson’s 
t, the former the product of his boyhood 
a small Vermont community, according 
the Transcript. “He seems continually 
have felt a happy freedom and surprised 
y in the presence of nature and her won- 
rs, while a lively fancy suggested that 
irk forests were cathedral aisles and that 
host of unsubstantial individuals flitted 
rough quiet groves. A very happy spirit 
"romance that refuses to grow old or 
phisticated enters into composition after 
imposition. Invariably Closson’s 
ork takes on the charm of a sensitive and 
mantic temperament.” 


Alfred Hutty’s Etchings 


Ada Rainey in the Washington Post had 
‘aise for the etchings and water colors of 
lfred Hutty at the Dunthorne Galleries. 
[he name of Alfred Hutty is ever a name 
' conjure with to those who love his ex- 
uisite line, his poetic feeling for trees,’ she 
rote. ‘There are a few of the beloved 
ees in the present exhibition. There is an 
apression of the Burnham Beeches, and 
ere are pine trees and several of the ro- 
antic ‘live oaks’ of the South with their 


Prints for Spring Weddings 
Prints selected to meet individual requirements 
and submitted for _ selection. Suggestions: 
Wood-block of flowers, in color, by Margaret 
‘Patterson; stately architectural etchings by 
Arms, Roth, A. Hugh Fisher and others; ships 
‘by Wales or Drury. Other suggestions on re- 


THE PRINT CORNER 


Mrs. Charles Whitmore Hingham Center, Mass. 


Avice Merritt HorNeE GALLERY 
868 2nd Av., SALT LAKE 


‘Mahonri Young, Lee Greene Richards, Mary 

‘'Teasdel, J. T. Harwood, Lawrence Squires, 

‘F. G. Ruthrauff, Florence Ware, Henri Moser, 

‘Waldo Midgley, Herman Palmer, Hal Bur- 

rows, Orson Campbell, Jack Stansfield, B. F. 
Larsen, Calvin Fletcher 


MARIE STERNER 


RARE OLD MASTERS, 
| DISTINGUISHED MODERNS 


9 East 57th St. 


“But Hutty has set out on a new quest 
and has brought fresh inspiration and new 
subjects to delight us. He is now passing 
his winters in Charleston and is making 
good use of his vantage point. There are 
numerous studies of heads of negroes, old 
and young. They are strongly etched, the 
lines bitten black, and they are strongly 
characterized. They are proof that all the 
old South has not entirely passed away. 
Hutty has no sentimental leanings toward 
his subjects, but gives us heads with as 
much impartiality as he would the heads of 
the old Breton peasants.” 


Sculpture Award Protested 


Max Kalish, famous for his bronzes of 
American workmen, has been selected by 
the Lincoln Memorial Commission of 
Cleveland to make a statue of Abraham 
Lincoln for Playhouse Square. The Cleve- 
land Society of Artists has protested 
against the award of the commission with- 
out competition. 


Murals for State Capitol 
Gilbert White, American artist who did 
the mural decorations for the State Capitol 
at Frankfort, Kentucky, is at work in his 
Paris studio on four heroic canvases for the 
State Capitol of Oklahoma, the gift of 
Frank Phillips, oil magnate. 


have just held a retrospective Kokoschka 
exhibition under the title of “Men and 
Beasts,” which included the artists’ produc- 
tivity for two decades. 

“No artist in Germany is more popular 
than is Kokoschka,”’ wrote the Berlin art 
writer of the New York Times. “The 
works of his first decade display undimin- 
ished power. They might almost be said to 
have acquired a noble patina. But from 
1916 on there are apparent signs of waning 
power and disintegration of purpose. In 
other words, the pure, steady light has de- 
generated into a display of fireworks. One 
critic, evidently a close friend of the art- 
ist’s, goes as far as to accuse Kokoschka of 
having bartered strength for banality. 

“Tn this collection are some superb ani- 
mal paintings, which it is doubtful if any 
living German painter could surpass or even 
equal. The portraiture is rather dishearten- 
ing in its superficiality, as evidenced by his 
study of Adele Astaire, the dancer. It has 
been suggested that Kokoschka, realizing 
that for the present at least he has lost con- 
tact with the human figure, has perhaps 
taken refuge in the realm of animal sub- 
jects—just as writers, sensing a loss of 
inner power, travel into exotic lands in 
search of their lost inner power and inspi- 


ration.” 


NEWHOUSE GALLERIES 


484 North Kingshighway Boulevard 
SAINT LOUIS 


Distinguished Paintings and 


Works of Art 


AMERICAN 


ao and FOREIGN 


Continued Display and 
Special Exhibitions 


GALLERIES 


262 Auditorium Hotel, CHICAGO 


724 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK 


2614 West 7th St. LOS ANGELES 


JOHN LEVY 
GAL LER TPES 


Paintings 


NEW YORK 
559 Fifth Avenue 


PARIS 
28 Place Vendome 
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THE GREAT CALENDAR OF AMERICAN 


[Copyright by Tue Arr DIcEsTJ 


Los Angeles, Cal. 


LOS ANGELES MUSEUM— 

May—Painters and sculptors; etchings from 
Spain; Archipenko; 3d annual bookplate in- 
ternational. 

STENDAHL ART GALLERY— 
May 23-June 4—Joseph Kleitsch; Guy Rose. 
AINSLIE GALLERIES (BARKER BROS.)— 
May—Orrin White. 
June—Franz Bischoff, 
BILTMORE SALON— 
May 9-28—Barse Miller. 
June 1-16—Santa Barbara Artists. 


Oakland, Cal. 


OAKLAND ART GALLERY— 
May—Macdonald Wright; Morgan Russell. 
June—Paintings, Paul A. Schmitt, Vernon Jay 

Morse; etchings, Harry A, Schary; Walrich 
pottery. 


Pasadena, Cal. 


PASADENA ART INSTITUTE— 
May—Joseph Bitren, C. H. Benjamin, 
Christopher Smith, J. Stephen Ward. 
GRACE NICHOLSON’S GALLERIES— 
May—Tibetan collection; Chinese fan paintings. 


San Diego, Cal. 


FINE ARTS GALLERY— ; 

May—Art for children; San Diego students; 
paintings, Henrietta Shore. 

June 10-Aug. 31—Second annual exhibition of 
Southern California Artists, including Beaux 
Arts group of San Francisco. 

June—Monotypes, Theodore Morgan; 
Art of Diego Riviera. 


John 


Graphic 


San Francisco, Cal. 
CALIFORNIA PALACE, LEGION OF HONOR 
To July 1—Painting by Jane Peterson. 
GALERIE BEAUX ARTS— 
To May 31—Donation pictures for patrons. 


June 1-15—Indian designs for new Yosemite 
Hotel. 


Denver, Col. 


DENVER ART MUSEUM— 
May—“‘Fifty Prints’; Braydon designs. 


Hartford, Conn. 
WADSWORTH ATHENEUM— 
May 17-29—Paintings, Russell Cheney. 


Washington, D. C. 


PHILIPS MEMORIAL GALLERV— 
To June 1—Recent paintings, Marjorie Phillips. 
GORDON DUNTHORNE— 
May—Etchings, water colors, Alfred Hutty. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
HIGH MUSEUM OF ART — 
May 28-June 12—Atlanta artists, 


Chicago, II]. 


ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO— 

April 28-May 30—Arts Club of Chicago; Chi- 
cago Camera Club; 7th international water 
color exhibition; George H. Macrum. 

June 6-21—School of the Art Institute. 


ee Oe aa Pe aUas Soe eE TaN 


Creative Expression 
Through Art 


A Symposium 

on the new art instruction, by 
leading exponents in progressive 
schools. 

x * 
Illustrated with one hundred re- 
productions of children’s original 
creations, fifty in color, fifty in 
black and white. Attractively 
bound in boards. 

ao 


One dollar and a half per copy 


Progressive Education Assoc. 
10 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 


CHICAGO GALLERIES ASSOCIATION— 


May 1-June 1—Semi-annual exhibition by art- 


ist members ($7,700 in awards). 
June—Tom P. Barnett, Edgar A. Payne. 
PALETTE & CHISEL.CLUB— 
May—Annual exhibition. 
THURBER GALLERIES— 
May—Paintings, Charles Lasaar; 
W. Grafton. 


CARSON PIRIE SCOTT & CO.— 


To July 1—Paintings, Boston group; hoe 
rm- 


F. W. Benson, Caroline and Frank M, 
ington, Frederick G. Hall. 


CHESTER JOHNSON GALLERIES— 


To June 1—French paintings; sculpture, Chance 


Orloff. 


Fort Wayne, Ind. 


FORT WAYNE MUSEUM— 
May—Adams_ Garber, Higgins, Scudder. 
June—Fort Wayne Art School exhibit. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


PETTIS GALLERY— 
May 23-June 4—Hugh Poe. 
June 6-18—Commercial exhibit, 
June 20-July 2—F, Sherman Ray. 


New Orleans, La. 
ISAAC DELGADO MUSEUM— 


May—FExhibition, Southern States Art League. 


ARTS AND (CRAFTS .CLUB== 
May 8-28—Exhibition, Benjamin prize. 
May 29-June 18—Exhibition by members. 


Portland, Me. 


SWEAT MEMORIAL MUSEUM — 
June—Loaned exhibition, 


Baltimore, Md. 


BALTIMORE MUSEUM OF ART— 
May 3-29—Bellows memorial exhibition. 


Tay 14-June 5—Fifty books and Printing for 


Commerce. 
MARYLAND INSTITUTE— 
June 1-5—Annual students’ exhibition, 
June 15-Oct.—Selected paintings 
collection; Barye bronzes, etc. 
PURNELL GALLERIES— 
May 11-18—Old English silver and Sheffield. 
Until Sept. 1—Contemporary etchings, 


Boston, Mass. 

MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS— 

June—Studies for decorations, Sargent. 
BOSTON ART CLUB— 

April 27 to Nov. 1—Exhibition, artist members. 
GUILD OF BOSTON ARTISTS— 

To July 1—General spring exhibition. 
VOSE GALLERIES— 

May 9-21—Wm. Baxter Closson memorial. 
GOODSPEEDS BOOK SHOP— 

To May 28—Sporting prints. 

June 1-11—Exhibition of lithographs, 
40 JOY STREET GALLERY— 

After May 15—Modern stagecraft. 


CASSON GALLERIES— 
To July 1—American 


portraits by 
Old Masters. 


paintings; 


Hingham Centre, Mass. 


THE PRINT CORNER— 
May—Block prints in color by Walter J. Phil- 
lips; etchings, John Winkler. 


Springfield, Mass. 


JAMES D. GILL GALLERIES— 
To July 1—Selected American paintings, 


Worcester, Mass. 


WORCFSTER ART MUSEUM— 
To May 30—Modern decorative arts. 
June 5-27—Joseph Greenwood memorial. 


Detroit, Mich. 


DETROIT INSTITUTE OF ARTS— 
April 23-May 30—Annual exhibition American 
art. 
JOHN HANNA GALLERY— 
May 6-31—Henry R. Poore. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 


GRAND RAPIDS ART GALLERY— 
ay—Selected pictures from Hoosier Salon; 
Grand Rapids Arts Club. 

June—Norman Chamberlain; etchings, L. O. 

Griffith. 


Muskegon, Mich. 


HACKLEY GALLERY OF FINE ARTS— 
May—Paintings, Tunis Ponsen: Chicago etchers. 
June—Paintings, Gustave Cimiotti. 
July-Sept.—Permanent collection. 


portraits, R. 


from Lucas 


Kansas City, Mo. 


ART INSTITUTE— : 
ay—Annual exhibition, Kansas City Soci 
of Artists. ; 


CONRAD HUG GALLERIES— 
June—Etchings and prints. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


CITY ART MUSEUM— : 
May—Exhibition of coins; Cornelius and Jes 
Arms Botke; portrait busts, Charles Grafly, 
June—Paintings by “Two by Four Society 
Cornelius and Jessie Arms Botke. A 
NEWHOUSE GALLERIES— ie 
April 25-May 25—Shurtleff memorial exhibitic 


Omaha, Neb. 


ART INSTITUTE OF OMAHA— 
May—Camera Club; art students. 
June—Contemporary Modern Paintings. 


Montclair, N. J. 


MONTCLAIR ART MUSEUM— % 
May—American Painters and Sculptors, 


Newark, N. J. 


NEWARK MUSEUM— 
June—J. Ackerman Coles bequest. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


BROOKLYN MUSEUM— 

To June 1—Group of American painters 
Paris; sculpture by New York artists; annu 
exhibition photography, Brooklyn Institute, 

PRATT INSTITUTE 

May 18-June 11—Alumni 

crafts, 


NEIGHBORHOOD CLUB (104 Clark St.)— 
May 11-31—Exhibit by Brooklyn “Little Th 
atres.”’ 


exhibit, arts ar 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


ALBRIGHT ART GALLERY — 4 
To June ro—2ist annual exhibition of Ame 
ican paintings; groups, Charles Burchfiel 
Edwin Dickinson; drawing from A. C. Goo 
year collection; “The Pioneer Woman.” 


Elmira, N. Y. 


ARNOT ART GALLERY— 
May—Reproductions of great masters. 
June—Work of Viennese children. 


New York, N. Y. 


METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART— 
To Oct. 2—Etchings of Bosse and the Van d 
Veldes; American portraits by James Barto 


Longacre and _ his contemporaries; Graphi 
Techniques. : es : 
May 16-Oct. 2—Retrospective Exhibition o 


Painted and Printed Fabrics. é 

Beginning June 13—XIXth Century White Em 
broideries; mezzotints by David Lucas afte 
Constable. 

THE ART CENTER— ee 

May—Annual Exhibition of Advertising Art 
Pictorial Photographers. 

June—Paintings and sculptures by members 0: 
the Art Alliance of America; handicrafts by 
the blind. 

MUNICIPAL ART GALLERY— 
May 7-28—High School Art Teachers’ show. 
June 1-20—Original magazine illustrations, : 
PUBLIC LIBRARY— : 4 

To Noy.—‘Experimenters in Etching;” recen! 

additions of prints. 
NATIONAL ASS’N OF WOMEN PAINTERS 
AND SCULPTORS (17 E. 62nd St.) ae 
May 2-31—Exhibition, water colors, etchings, 
black-and-white, so} 

ET, ISAT ANG TEM O Se ; 

To May 24—Membhers’ spring exhibition. 
SALMAGUNDI CLUB— see 

May 8-Oct. 15—Annual summer exhibition. 
NEW GALLERIES— rae 

To June 1—Group of American paintings. 
MACBETH GALLERIES— 

To Oct. 1—Special exhibitions of American art, 
(A) paintings under $500; (B) collectors’ ex- 
amples; (C) water colors and etchings. 

EHRICH GALLERIES— : 

To May 21—lL,andscapes, Aaron Kilpatrick. 
DUDENSING GALLERIES— 

From May 9—Season’s review exhibition. 
AINSLIE GALLERIES— a 

June-Sept.—1oo paintings for home decoration. 
GRAND CENTRAL GALLERIES— a 

To June 1—Garden sculpture; architecture con- 
test, American Academy in Rome. BP 

June-August—Founders show. e zi 

FERARGIL GALLERIES— E 

To Oct. 1—Paintings for 

fountains and bird-baths. i 
THE GALLERY OF P. JACKSON HIGGS— 
May: June—Exhibition, old masters. a. 


the country house; 


COCK GALLERIES— 
June-Aug.—Summer exhibition. 
ENNEDY & CO.— 

‘May—Views of American cities. 

RDEN GALLERY— 

‘April-June—N. Y. Chapter, American Society 
of Landscape Architects. 

RAUSHAAR GALLERY— 
May-June—American paintings, 
REDERICK KEPPEL & CO.— 

To May 28—Lepere and Legros etchings, 
RTHUR ACKERMANN & SON— 
June—Etchings of birds. 


Rochester, N. Y. 


‘EMORIAL ART GALLERY— 

May—Exhibition of Rochester art. 

June—Sculpture, Paul Manship; comparative 
portraiture of the 16th, 17th and 18th cen- 
turies. 


EORGE H. BRODHEAD GALLERIES— 
May 21-June 4—C. P. Gruppe. 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


KIDMORE COLLEGE— 
May 17-27—Contemporary paintings (A. F. A.). 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


VRACUSE MUSEUM— 
May—DeWitt and Douglass Parshall. 
June—Adams, Garber, Higgins, Scudder. 


Yonkers, N. Y. 


ONKERS MUSEUM— 
April 24-May 31—12th annual exhibition of 
Yonkers Art Association. 


Akron, O. 


KRON ART INSTITUTE— 
May—Exhibition, Akron artists and craftsmen. 
June—Paintings by Cleveland Artists. 


Cincinnati, O. 
‘NCINNATI ART MUSEUM— 
To Sept. 15—Thirty-fourth Annual Exhibition. 


RAXEL ART CO.— 
To May 28—Cincinnati Camera Clu. 
May 30-June 11—John J. Ingles. 


Cleveland, O. 


LEVELAND MUSEUM— 

‘May—Ninth annual exhibition of work by 
Cleveland artists and craftsmen. 

June—Contemporary American paintings. 


Columbus, O. 


DLUMBUS GALLERY OF FINE ARTS— 

May—Pastel Portraits, Harry J. Westerman; 
Berkshire Summer School of Art; 17th an- 
nual exhibition, Columbus Art League. 


Dayton, O. 


4YTON ART INSTITUTE— 

'To May 26—Modern Japanese woodblocks. 
‘May 27-June 5—Students’ exhibit. 

June 7-28—N. Y. Society of Painters. 


Toledo, O. 


ILEDO MUSEUM OF ART— 

(\May—Early Italian, German and Dutch engrav- 
ings and etchings; Japanese woodblotcks. 

June-August—15th annual exhibition of selected 
American paintings. 


Youngstown, O. 


UTLER ART INSTITUTE— 

‘/May—Samplers shown by Youngstown Federa 
_ tion of Womens Clubs. 

June—Institute students. 


Portland, Ore. 


2RTLAND ART ASSOCIATION— 
\May—School of Portland Art Association. 
June—“Art for Children.” 


New Hope, Pa. 


YE BLUE MASK— 
(To May 25—Paintings, Elizabeth Freedley. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


3NNSYLVANIA MUSEUM— ‘ 
‘May—Mary Cassatt memorial; Robert Nanteuil 
and French jine engravers. 
QFILADELPHIA ART ALLIANCE— 
o June 1—Philadelphia Water Color Club. 
June-Sept—Members’ exhibition. 
YE PRINT CLUB— Ms & 
(May 9-28—Fourth Annual Exhibition of Living 
American Etchers. 
tASTIC CGLUB— au 
To June 8—Sketch class exhibition. 


i Pittsburgh, Pa. 


IRNEGIE INSTITUTE— | 
ct. 13-Dec. 4—26th Carnegie International. 


Newport, R. I. 
ART ASSOCIATION OF NEWPORT— 
May 7-28—School exhibition. 
July 9-Aug. 7—Annual exhibition. 


Providence, R .I. 
R. I. SCHOOL OF DESIGN— 


Summer—Early American furniture; 
enamels, 
TILDEN-THURBER CORPORATION— 
May—Etchings of Brown University by W. C. 
Applebey. 


Battersea 


Memphis, Tenn. 


BROOKS MEMORIAL ART GALLERY— 
May—Wnm. Ritschel; “‘100 Etchings;” 4th an 
nual flower and garden exhibition. 
June—New York Society of Women Painters; 
“Fifty Prints of the Year.” 
July and August—Water color exhibition. 


Fort Worth, Tex. 


FORT WORTH MUSEUM OF ART— 
May 5-June s5—17th annual, Texas Artists. 


Houston, Tex. 


MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS— 
May—Drawings, Dorothy Kent; Houston Pho 
tographic salon. 
June-Sept.—Etchings, Blanding Sloan. 


HERvOG GALLERIES— 
To July_1—Paintings, European artists; etch- 
ings, Leon, Bonner, Ten Eyck; monotypes, 


Gideon. 
Ogden, Utah. 


FINE ARTS GALLERY— 
May—Geneva Savage Keith. 


Salt Lake City, Utah. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE GALLERY— 
May—Lee Greene Richards, etchings and mon 
otypes. 


MERRILL HORNE GALLERY— 
May—RBessie Bancroft, Birde Reeder. 


Spokane, Wash. 


GRACE CAMPBELL MEMORIAL MUSEUM— 
May 15-31—Kandinsky, Jawlinsky, Klee, Fein- 


inger, 
Madison, Wis. 


MADISON ART ASSOCIATION—- 
May—Oscar B. Jacobson. 
June—Prints and etchings. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


MILWAUKEE ART INSTITUTE— 
May—Paintings, Mathias Alden; _ sculpture, 
Frank Pearson; lithographs, Gerald Geerlings. 


MILWAUKEE JOURNAL GALLERY— 
May—Landscapes, Frank V. Dudley. 
June—Wisconsin Painters. 


“Hard Boiled” Editors 

The Brooklyn Eagle is in doubt as to the 
practicality of a plan evolved by Clarence 
Mackay for increasing popular appreciation 
of art by broadcasting treasures in Amer- 
ican private collections through reproduc- 
tions in the newspapers and periodicals. It 
says: 

“Unfortunately the average newspaper cut 
of a painting is so bad that unless one hap- 
pens to know the original it will do little 
to further artistic appreciation. And an- 
other point to be considered is that the news 
element enters into whatever cuts are used 
in newspapers and it is doubtful if for all 
the value of the plan from an educational 
standpoint it will carry enough news to 
make it practical to any great extent.” 


Enter, the “Still-Lifer” 

La Liberte, of Paris, lifts its eyebrows at 
a neologism which appeared in the catalog 
of the restrospective show organized at the 
Salon du Printemps at Lyons. The refer- 
ence is to “M. Andre Perrachon, nature- 
mortier remarquable,” or, in equally neolo- 
gistic English, “remarkable still-lifer.” La 
Liberte calls on M. Herriot, who is not only 
mayor of Lyons but, as Minister of Public 
Instruction, “temporary protector of the 
French language,” to interfere in the mat- 
ter. But what, in one word, is an artist who 
paints still-life? 
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It's Winter, Now 


May in Buenos Aires corresponds to our 
November, and the Christian Science Mon- 
itor tells of the opening of the art season. 
“Already Muller, the art dealer and con- 
noisseur, has opened his doors to the pic- 
ture-loving public, exhibiting a collection of 
landscapes by prominent Argentine artists. 
They are pleasing canvases, full of sunlight, 
the intense, blinding sunlight of the northern 
sierras, gay color and the naive grace 
of the hill men and women. Fader, Vena, 
Navazio, de la Torre, Botti, all these well- 
known artists contribute to what may well 
be called the informal opening of the little 
art season. 

“Later the Municipal Gallery will open 
officially with a collection of posters and 
sketches by the Frenchman Mauzan, while 
later still will be held the annual salon of 
water colorists and etchers, in which, as is 
usual, most of the younger Argentine artists 
will take part, flaunting before the eyes of 
the public all the extravagances, the gay 
responses to the beauty of the world, the 
latest theories concerning form and color, to 


-which youth, particularly in Argentina, is 


always so delightfully prone. 

“One-man shows by both foreign and na- 
tive artists will be another interesting fea- 
ture of the winter season, since each year 
sees more and more European painters com- 
ing to Buenos Aires in order to exhibit 
their works to an art-loving and apprecia- 
tive public.” 


TEMPERA 
COLORS 


The time for outdoor sketching 
is at hand. Tempera has many 
advantages for sketching over 
oil. Write us for special in- 
troductory offer. 


THE MARTINI ARTISTS COLOR 
MLA BORATORIES B 
97-99 HARRIS AVE., L. I. CiTY, N. Y. 


PICTURE 


REFLECTORS 


also for Tapestries and Rugs 


o AY-BRIte 


REFLECTOR COMPANY 
703 South Broapway St. Louis,Mo. 


TRENT ENGRAVING CO. 
[Cut makers to THe Art Dicest] 
Specialists in 
FINE HALF TONES 
for Artists, Art Dealers and Publishers 
Your inquiry solicited 
219 S. WARREN ST., TRENTON, N. J. 
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F. Kleinberger 


Galleries 


Inc. 


725 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 


9 Rue de 1’Echelle 


PARIS 


ko 
ANCIENT PAINTINGS 
SPECIALTY PRIMITIVES 
of all Schools 


and 


OLD DUTCH MASTERS 


REINHARDT 
GA Lap baRd Bis 


730 FirtH Ave., NEw York 
& 
PAINTINGS 


by Old and Modern 
MASTERS 


“PERARGIT 


Paintings and 
Sculpture 


37 East 57TH ST, 38 NEW YORK 


Pascal M.Gatterdam 
FINE PAINTINGS 


6 East 397ru St., New York 


GORDON DUNTHORNE 


1205 CoNNECTIcUT AVENUE 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Ba CHIN Gio 


AND 
EARLY MAPS 


Mohr Art Galleries 


PAINTINGS 
ETCHINGS, REPRODUCTIONS 
WORKS OF ART 


915 Madison Ave. Toledo, O. 


OIL PAINTINGS 


On sale, a very fine collection of decora- 
tive oil paintings for Hotels, Apartment 
Houses, Theatres, also for private col- 
lectors. Will sell at reasonable prices. 


CALO ART GALLERIES 
128 W. 4oth St., New York 


Tel. Bryant 6739. Bet. Bway and 6th Ave. 


A Rembrandt Find 


“Self-Portrait,’ by Rembrandt. 


“Budapest, that City of Waltzes, on the 
Blue Danube,” says the London Sphere, 
“was the scene recently of a most romantic 
discovery. In the loft of a museum a pic- 
ture of no particular artistic or financial 
merit was found and submitted to Herr 
Beer, a distinguished art restorer. In the 
washing of this canvas, Herr Beer detected 
traces of a portrait beneath the subject he 
was treating. Skilful removal of the sur- 
face pigments brought to light an exquisite 
example of the work of the great Rem- 
brandt, a self-portrait of the artist, which 
once hung in the gallery of Prince Eszter- 
hazy. Not only has the signature of Rem- 
brandt been discovered as a proof of its 
authenticity, but the style and technique are 
unmistakable.” 


Philadelphia’s Problem 


The trustees of the John H. McFadden 
estate have come to the rescue of Philadel- 
phia in the problem of keeping the great 
McFadden art collection for the city. Un- 
der the terms of the will, the collection will 
revert to the Metropolitan Museum of New 
York unless it is suitably housed in a wing 
of the new Philadelphia Museum by Febru- 
ary 16 of next year. A panic was caused 
by the announcement recently that it would 
cost $2,000,000 to complete a wing and that 
the money was not available. 

Assurance of a liberal interpretation of 
the word “ready” has been given by the 
trustees to Mayor McKendrick, so that the 
whole sum of $2,000,000 will not be re- 
quired. The trustees are Chief Justice Rob- 
ert von Moschziker of the Pennsylvania 
Supreme Court and United States Senator 
George Wharton Pepper. 


A Swiss Gothic Interior 


The Brooklyn Museum has opened in its 
new wing three permanent exhibition gal- 
leries, the most interesting of which is a 
Swiss Gothic interior of 1517, the gift of 
Mrs. William Hamlin Childs of Brooklyn. 
German antiquities fill one room and Re- 
naissance objects another. 


Lewis @ 


Simmons 


Old Masters 
Art Objects 


‘oe 


730 Fifth Ave., New York 


CHICAGO, 908 N. Michigan Ave. 
LONDON, 74 South Audley St. 
PARIS, 16 Rue de la Paix 


RALPH M. Se 


19 East 56TH STREET 
NEW YORK 


cAncient Chinese Works 
of Art 


DEALING IN CHINESE ART SINCE 1910 


EXPERTS: Accredited by ‘Great Museums 


and Connoisseurs 


CATALOGUERS of Many Famous Collections 


PURNELL GALLERIES 


OF BALTIMORE 


Paintings Prints 
Objects of Art | 
Bronzes Frames 


| 


40 JOY STREET 
GALLER ge of Boston 


After May 15: 
Modern Stagecraft 


Goodspeed’s Book Shop 


Fine Prints Portraits 
Maps --American & Foreign 


BOSTON, MASS. 


eC LC 
DUDENSING GALLERIES 
Every Aspect of Art 


45 West 44th Street NEW YORK 
LAs SEAN SP SND, ee REE RPE ae eles 


Beaux Arts Galerie 
Exhibitions 


II6 Maiden Lane San Francisco 


2.00 A YEAR; FOREIGN, $2.40 
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Pictures by Two 


Dressing for the Ballet,” by Laura Knight. 


‘The two most highly praised pictures in 
e 159th exhibition of the Royal Academy 
London are Mrs. Dod Procter’s “Morn- 
g,” which has been bought for the nation 
‘the Daily Mail, and Mrs. Laura Knight’s 
Yressing for the Ballet,” which is de- 
ared by the critics to have an “extraor- 
fary realism” and “a curiously vivid 
anner.” 

‘Mrs. Procter’s picture of a sleeping girl 
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“Morning,” by Dod Procter. 


has elicited a veritable chorus of praise. 
According to various critics it is, “by fairly 
general consent, considered the finest work 
in the Royal Academy,” “in some ways the 
outstanding picture of the year,’ and “per- 
haps the most significant picture of the 
year.” It is in the style which the Germans 
call the Neue Sachlickeit or “New Objec- 
tivity.” Mrs. Procter.is the wife of Ernest 
Procter, who is hardly less famous and 
whose “The Watchers” was recently pur- 
chased by the French government. She is 


of Irish-Scottish descent. The two live in 
Penzance and are leaders of the Cornish 
group. 

One critic wrote of Mrs. Knight’s “Dress- 
ing for the Ballet”: “The artist has skill- 
fully evaded both the meretricious and the 
‘chocolate box’ in her treatment of the 
theme, and if, as Ecclesiastes says, ‘there is 
nothing new under the sun,’ there is always 
a new angle from which old things can 
be attacked. This new angle Mrs. Knight 
has found and exploited to the full in her 
masterly picture.” 


Open to All 


The plans of the group of independent 
tists who, as told in Tue Art Dicest, 
ve banded together to combat the influ- 
ce and “exclusiveness” of the National 
cademy of Design, have borne quick fruit. 
wealthy art lover has pledged $1,000,000 
r the establishment in New York of a 
ational Gallery of Contemporary Art, 
aich, with space for the exhibition of 1,000 
tures at a time, will be the home of an 
ganization which, according to Rockwell 
ent, hopes to include in its membership 
4000 of the 30,000 professional artists of 
merica. Any artist may become a member 
id every member may exhibit. 
‘An additional feature, which will interest 
@ public, will be a permanent collection to 
purchased from the artists. As explained 
Tue Art Dicest, these works will be 
osen by a’ committee elected by the whole 
smbership, and every work so purchased 
ast be resold on the death of the artist, 
2 difference between the first price and the 
Ww price to go to his estate. This arrange- 
‘nt will make the gallery a sort of “Amer- 
nm Luxembourg,” with the difference that 


the artists of America and not government 
officials will control it. 

Another feature is to be limited terms for 
officers, to guard against self-perpetuating 
cliques. The gallery will soon be incorpo- 
rated, with all these provisions in its char- 
ter. Aid is being given by James N. Rosen- 
berg, famous lawyer, who is also a painter 
and author, and who, with Mr. Kent, is one 
of the moving spirits of the group. 

“New York is the art center of the world 
and is entitled to a public gallery which 
would show a cross-section of contemporary 
art,’ Mr. Kent said to the Evening Post. 
“This gallery must be managed so that it 
can never become ossified like the National 
Academy, which has good intentions, but is 
practically a private club. It must be run 
on democratic principles. 

“Our idea is to stimulate creative art. 
Any artist will be able to exhibit in the 
gallery. There will be no jury system under 
which a few men will be able to reject the 
offerings of an outsider. Some of the 
greatest artists in France and America were 
for a long time outsiders as far as organized 
galleries were concerned. Henri Rousseau, 
Gauguin and Matisse, in France, and Arthur 

[Continued on page 2] 


Two Great Gifts 


American multi-millionaires form great 
art collections in order to bestow them up- 
on the people. Two eventful announce- 
ments bearing on this phase of America’s 
aesthetic development were made in the last 
fortnight. 

The first came from Philadelphia, to the 
effect that Joseph E. Widener had asserted 
he would bestow upon the nation the princely 
collection formed by himself and his father, 
the late P. A. B. Widener. The Widener 
treasures, consisting of paintings, sculp- 
tures, tapestries and antique furniture, are 
worth more than $20,000,000. 

The second announcement came from 
Cincinnati and was to the effect that Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles P. Taft are to give their 
entire collection and $1,000,000 in cash to 
the Cincinnati Institute of Fine Arts. This 
assemblage of art is worth between $5,- 
000,000 and $10,000,000. 

The Taft gift has a significance of its 
own because it includes music and) the 
drama. There is a growing inclination 
throughout America for the view of art 
to be broadened so as to regard all the 


IREE TIMES THE CIRCULATION OF ANY OTHER WEEKLY OR SEMI-MONTHLY AMERICAN ART PERIODICAL 
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fine arts as a unity in movements for 
aesthetic development. 

Contingent upon the Taft gift is the rais- 
ing of an endowment fund of $2,500,000 
for the Cincinnati Institute of the Fine Arts 
before December 31, 1928. A _ group of 
wealthy men pledged themselves to raise 
this amount, and the Institute was incor- 
porated on June 1. Its purpose is to “fur- 
ther the musical and artistic education and 
culture of the people of Cincinnati and to 
that end to maintain and support schools of 
art, music and drama, the Cincinnati Art 
Museum, the Symphony Orchestra and other 
activities in the fine arts; to hold and man- 
age endowment funds of similar activities 
or institutions and to afford. financial or 
other assistance to other institutions en- 
gaged in furthering these purposes.” 

The Taft gift provides that the income 
from the $1,000,000 is to be used for the 
maintenance of the Cincinnati Symphony 
Orchestra, but that the income from the 
$2,500,000 may be used for any or all of 
the objects of the Institute. 

The Taft art collection consists of more 
than 100 paintings by famous masters, 
Limoges ware and almost priceless faience. 

ae ae 

The Widener collection, now housed in 
a great mansion at Elkins Park, near Phil- 
adelphia, may eventually constitute a mu- 
seum in that city, or it may go to the na- 
tional capital or to New York. Mr. Wid- 
ener is quoted as saying: 

“All that is certain is that it will be 
given to the nation sometime, but what is 
uncertain in my mind is precisely how and 
where this shall be done. While personal 
associations with Philadelphia incline me to 
make this city the permanent home of my 
collection, still I am not at all certain as 
yet whether Philadelphia is really the best 
place for it. I want to place these pic- 
tures where they will be most appreciated 
by and accessible to the greatest number 
of persons. I have not given up the idea 
of building an art gallery myself, and if, 
all things considered, it appeared advisable 
that the gallery should be situated in Phil- 
adelphia, it would probably be in Fair- 
mount Park.” 

* ok Ox 

Last winter when provision for a na- 
tional gallery building in Washington was 
omitted from the senate’s building pro- 
gram, Senator Reed Smoot explained it by 
saying that there were “fairly good pros- 
pects that a $10,000,000 gallery might be 
erected in Washington as a gift to the na- 
tion, and that the government had been 
offered three of the country’s greatest col- 


lections if a suitable gallery were provided. 
* Ok Ok 


After John Pierpont Morgan died in 1913 
the art world was astonished when young 
J. P. Morgan sold an important portion of 
the great collection which, everyone knew, 
his father had built as a monument to him- 
self in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, of 
which he was president. In an article on 
“J. P. the Younger” in the June number of 
The American Mercury, W. M. Walker re- 
fers to this and says the sale was necessary 
“in order to raise cash for the highly expen- 
sive liquidation of the estate. The Metro- 
politan Museum, expecting a bequest of the 
pictures, had already erected a special Mor- 
gan Wing, and its officials were astounded 
when they learned, first through the news- 
papers, that the pictures had been sold. Yet 
in all the storm of dispraise following this 


incident, the inflexible Morgan never stooped 
to explain that necessity rather than choice 
had dictated the sale.” 

The writer in speaking of young Mor- 
gan’s disdain of the public says: “He has, 
indeed, little cause to love his fellow Amer- 


icans and he esteems them just so much. - 


This gulf is not entirely of his own 
creation. People in general have 
translated this proud and handsome man 
into a caricature of the Interests, into a 
veritable Hell-hound of plutocracy, with 
bloated belly, rapacious hands and glittering 
eyes. Morgan, although bitterly resenting 
the conception, has availed himself of none 
of the contraceptives of publicity. He has 
had no voluptuous press-agent to perfume 
him and popularize him, as John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr., has had.” 


Open to All 


[Continued from page 1] 
B. Davies, Albert Ryder and Winslow 
Homer in America had a hard struggle to 
obtain recognition. To the new gallery none 
will be an outsider. 

“T want to emphasize what the gallery will 
be for the public. The organization will be 
of such a character that we shall feel justi- 
fied in asking for funds and in requesting 
the city for a plot of ground on which to 
erect a suitable building.” 

Mr. Kent’s opposition to the National 
Academy came to a head early this year 
when he charged that the organization’s 
invitation to a group of young painters to 
exhibit in its galleries was an attempt to 
convince the public that the Academy is 
encouraging rising artists. 

He charged that “the future of America’s 
plastic and graphic art is being throttled by 
the politics of a group of mediocre men 
who control the key positions at the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, the American Fed- 
eration of Arts and the United States Fine 
Arts Commission,” as well as the Academy 
itself. 


In Frozen Splendor 


H. -L. Dungan, critic of the Oakland 
Tribune, comments on the fact that the ex- 
hibition by the De Zubiaurre brothers at 
the Oakland Art Gallery was cut short by 
persistent calls of “some gallery on the 
north coast of America.” 

“It seems that this northern gallery,’ he 
says, “has been all excited over the pros- 
pect of showing the works of the De Zu- 
biaurre brothers. The director of the gal- 
lery must have received the advance pub- 
licity announcing these Basque painter:, 
otherwise he would not have sent contin- 
uous calls to Oakland for the canvases. 
As paintings of human beings frozen stiff 
they were splendid, but beyond that the 
least said about them the better. 

“The moral is to beware of foreign art- 
ists who send gifts ahead in the shape of 
printed praise for themselves.” 


Frederick M. Du Mond Dead 


Frederick Melville Du Mond, landscapist, 
and brother of Frank Vincent Du Mond, 
figure painter and head of the Art Students 
League, is dead in Monrovia, Cal., aged 60. 
He was an interpreter of the American 
desert. A picture he recently painted in 
Florence, Italy, called “Dawn,” depicting an 
old cart being pulled and pushed across a 
quarry at sunrise, is hanging in this year’s 
salon in Paris. 


Californians 


“Despite the compliments of the editor ¢ 
Tue Arr Dicest,”’ writes Arthur Millie 
critic of the Los Angeles Times, “Californ 
has not yet distinguished herself in buyir 
the works of her artists. She prefers re 
estate.” Then Mr. Millier relates an inte 
esting piece of news, saying it remained f 
an Easterner “to execute the most practic 
plan for the encouragement and advertis| 
ment of Southern California painting. 

“Harry C. Bentley, of Boston, found 
and president of the Bentley School of A 
counting and Financing, who came to Cal 
fornia to recuperate his health, settled 
San Diego two years ago. He had nev 
found time in his busy career to pay mui 
attention to art, but, leading a quiet exis 
ence in the southern city, he became inte 
ested in the local artists and their work 
His eyes began to open to a whole ne 
world of experience, to that region of jc 
in the color and beauty of life whe 
dwells the artist. Perhaps it take an amb 
tious and successful man to fully realize tl 
artist’s contribution to living. Be that as 
may, he found new pleasure in the play « 
light on California mountains and shor 
and, as his understanding of art rapid 
matured, determined on his remarkable pla 

“In San Diego, and later in Los. ‘Angele 
he chose the paintings ‘that especial 
pleased him, and bought ‘them for his pe 
sonal collection. In all they comprise fort, 
two works by fourteen artists. Said M 
Bentley: ‘I have enjoyed these works, wl 
should not other people throughout tl 
country also discover for themselves tl 
fie work that is being done by the painte 
of Southern California? Why should I n 
send this collection throughout the one 
States to that end?’ 

“And that is exactly what he is abd 
His collection passing the critical eye | 
Reginald Poland, director of the Gallery ( 
Fine Arts, San Diego, he secured the 
operation and sponsorship of that institutic 
for his traveling exhibit. Commencing wi 
Boston, thirty museums are being invited | 
exhibit the collection. 

“The artists represented are Carl Ose 
Borg, Helena Dunlap, John Frost, Arthi 
Hill Gilbert, Paul Lauritz, Edgar Alwj 
Payne, Hanson Puthuff, Marion Kavanas 
Wachtel and William Wendt, from L 
Angeles and vicinity; Dougles Parshall, 
Santa Barbara; Charles A. Fries, Charl 
Reiffel, Otto H. Schneider, Isabel Schneidi 
and Katherine Wagenhals, of San Diego 


27,000 in One Day See Show 


California’s interest in art and, above a 
its desire to build beautifully, had expre 
sion in the fact that 27,000 persons we! 
present the opening day of the exhibitic 
of architecture at the De Young Memori 
Museum in Golden Gate Park. The e: 
hibition consisted of more than 700 phot 
graphs, drawings and models and made ¢ 
impressive showing of the development ¢ ( 
the San Francisco Bay region. 


At the Museum 


Visitor: Lovely statue over there; who 
is it? 

Guard: It belongs to the city. 

Visitor: Oh, no, I mean what’s it of? a 

Guard: Granite, I guess. 4 

Visitor: But what does it represent? 

Guard: Oh, about fifty thousand tl 


Thanks ! 
—California Art Club a 


Visitor: 
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obert S. Thompson, Founder of the 
afayette Memorial,” by J. J. Rousseau, 


In the Grand Palais, Paris, the Societe 
ss Artistes Francais is holding its 14oth 
alon since 1673 and the Societe Nationale 
es Beaux-Arts its thirty-second Salon; 
ese together form the Salon—one French 
miter greeted them, or it, with “Hello, 
ilipino!” in memory, need it be said, of 
puble almonds. Both are approached with 
1 vivid, though confused, memories of 
ne Salon des Tuileries, but the older so- 
iety is, for the most part, accepted for 
hat it is, while the younger draws more 
tying comment. 
Most outspoken as to the critic’s burden 
oM. Paul Fierens, in the Journal des 
ebats: “Truly too much is demanded of 
s! There are nearly ten thousand works 
wat must be judged within a week. We 
ame out of the Palais de Bois (where was 
eld the Salon des Tuileries), in spite of 
rything, with a smile. But indigestion 
es in wait for us at the Grand Palais. 
‘he ‘Artistes Francais’ and those whom the 
restige of Forain still holds in the ‘Na- 
ale, faithful to the formulas, to the 
it-of-date varieties, show a quite remark- 
ble endurance. In order not to be disap- 
ainted, let us remember that phrase of 
enelon, copied by an exhibitor under a 
gure painting which justifies it: ‘There is 
ardly anyone who has not had to pay 
rly for having hoped too much. We 
iow what can be hoped from an art with 
sither passion nor movement, at the edge 
contemporary life. While the Indepen- 
ts not long since exposed more experi- 
nts than works fully realized, the Artistes 
neais give in at the beginning to the 
gele against the academic routine. But 
re are other routines. And we speak ‘in 
eral.’ After a burst of ill-humor—ex- 
able, we believe, if one thinks of the 
ort involved, after the visit to the Salon 
Tuileries, in that bewilderment which 
nges all the points of view and falsifies 
vision—let us admit that the Salon of 
contains enough of ‘pretty things,’ of 
lorable exhibits and even of good paint- 
gs to please not only its public, but also 
menost ill-humored of the ‘conceited young 
pai? 
Turning first to the older society, M. 
ebault-Sisson, in Le Temps, remarks: 


“We ask of the Salon des Artistes Fran- 
cais neither bold conceptions nor supersensi- 
tive studies. It is the refuge of all the 
traditions, of which it cultivates especially 
the deplorable ones. But it is not thereby 
closed to modernism, and its young artists 
are little by little adopting its formulas, 
carefully strained. ; 

“The finished work, without any preten- 
tion to novelty, but showing a strong desire 
to do well, united to a scrupulous conscience, 
and adorned with all the resources of solid 
craftsmanship, will never, in painting, lose 
its prestige, in proof of which I need only 
cite the two magnificent works sent to the 
Salon des Artistes Francais by Maurice 
Bompard. These two canvases are still- 
life.” One shows various bibelots against 
a rich Renaissance fabric and forms “a 
sumptuous harmony in red and gold,” and 
in the other “Spanish-Moorish and Persian 
faience and Chinese porcelain is displayed 
in apparent disorder in front of an old cur- 
tain of a stunning velvet color.” 

Compared with these works, “Henri Mar- 
tin is indeed newer in his grand triptych of 
the ‘Vendages,’ destined for the decoration 
of a hall in the prefecture of the Lot De- 
partment. The technique of Henri Martin, 
with his prejudice for divisionism, with his 
bold manner of placing the color in comma- 
like touches, with the abruptness of his light 
effects, derives from Impressionism, but Im- 
pressionism has become classic, and his com- 
position, carefully balanced, is not less clas- 
sic in its kind. t It is simply the 
miracle of the tradition of the past weil 
understood. 

“Fhe same might be said of the ‘Recolte 
des Pommes’ by Finez, the two portraits of 
women by Pierre Laurens, the ‘Portrait de 
Mme. Gutierrez’ by Clement Serveau, the 
likeness of the Duchesse de Brissac by 
Marcel Baschet and the ‘Nu Couché by 
Biloul. But none of these artists, 
properly speaking, is young, and it is the 
young artists that interest me especially, 
since the future of our art depends on thein. 

One of those who has the most tem- 

perament is a Russian living among us, 
Wolkonsky, a pupil of Ernest Laurent. One 
may see a bit of painting by him, the ‘Nain 
d’Ascain,’ which shows a born artist. 
Mile. Marguerite Pauvert, whose sister re- 
ceived last year the Prix de Rome, has 
wished to show that she was not inferior 
in talent. She has justified that claim by 
the taste for composition and: finely gifted 
workmanship shown in her work.” Other 
distinctive paintings by young artists are the 
“Leda au Cygne Noir“ by Trebuchet, a 
large composition by Claude Foreau, son of 
the landscapist Henri Foreau; and _ the 
“Marché de Ghardaia’”’ by Boieviolle. 

M. Arsene Alexandre in Le Figaro: “It 
is a portrait which this year shows the 
greatest originality. M. Jac Martin-Fer- 
riere has imagined and described an extra- 
ordinary Dranem (a Parisian music-hall 
artiste), a Dranem not at all hilarious, but 
pensive, melancholy, contemplating from a 
high, icy balcony a Paris active and shiver- 
ing in the snow.” 

Going now to the other side of the Grand 
Palais, we find the Salon of the Societe 
Nationale des Beaux-Arts, which M. Fierens 
describes as “the most useless of the Salons. 
It is not that it is much worse than any 
other; it is miserable, tiresome. It is all 
the more noticeable that this year the hang- 
ing committee has made a real effort to 
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10,000 Pictures at Salons Bring Indigestion to Paris Critics 


“Mme. J. T. R.,” by P. A. Laurens. 


present the paintings better, to give all the 
talents their full value. But the fashion of 
the presentation is better than that which 
is presented. The truth is that the 
dissidents of the Tuileries, who have kept 
their boldness and who have known how to 
gain the affection of the ‘youth’ of all ages, 
have torpedoed the Salon of MM. Forain 
and Van Dongen. The barge is leaking 
while it is complacently towed by the old 
steamboat of the Artistes Francais.” 

However, M. Thiebault-Sisson finds in it 
evidence of a real attempt to infuse new 
life and new blood into a body “threatened 
by arterio-sclerosis.” He criticizes chiefly 
its rules, which permit a member to exhibit 
aS many as six canvases; this, he says, 
“encourages the artist to show, at the same 
time as the best, also the mediocre and 
sometimes even the worst, and when this 
mistake is made by a number of artists, it 
weakens the general impression and harms 
the society.” 

As to the paintings here shown, he finds 
the nudes generally poor, the chief exception 
being that of Gustave Durand. The por- 
traits are better, with two painters domi- 
nating in this field, Hugues de Beaumont 
and Guignet. For interiors and figures in 
the open air he mentions Marcel Laloe, 
Yves Brayer, the Belgians, Frantz Charlet 
and Jenny Montigny, and the Swiss, Girod. 
The paintings of Forain and Jean Beraud 
receive high praise, particularly the former: 
“Never has the talent of Forain shown 
itself with greater ruggedness and life and 
with finer gifts of the craft than in the 
single picture by which he is represented at 
the Salon.” 

Of the sculpture the most notable feature 
is perhaps the “retrospective” show of the 
works of an American, Charles Cary Rum- 
sey (1879-1922), in the territory of the 
Societe Nationale. Rumsey, M. Fierens 
says, “died young, but not without having 
executed his ‘Colleone’ and his Baryes. He 
was a remarkable animal-sculptor and from 
the age of ten showed signs of exceptional 
ability for modeling and the interpretation 
of movement. One sees here his first 
sketches and the collection of a production 
of which the abundance amazes, the vivacity 
charms and the quality demands respect.” 
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Heritage 


In the leading editorial of its first num- 
ber—last November—Tue Art Dicest re- 
ferred to the materialistic origin of our 
American social structure, and said: 

“This so-called materialism of America, 
imevitable as it was, some say has stamped 
itself on the national character; at any rate, 
it has caused approbrium to be expressed by 
foreigners and shame to be felt by Ameri- 
cans. But materialism is ceasing to inter- 
dict the cultural growth of America. No- 
where is this more manifest than in the 
realm of art. In some measure it has been 
the sense of national shortcoming that has 
caused our millionaires to build scores of 
public museums and fill them with examples 
of beauty, and others to form unsurpassed 
private collections.” 

The season just closed has been unexam- 
pled in what American millionaires, feeling 
the nation’s need, have done in the realm of 
art. Entry after entry in the account has 
been recorded in the fifteen numbers of 
Tue Art Dicest so far published. About 
one-fifth of the space of the present number 
is devoted to this phase of news, extending 
from the superb Taft gift in Cincinnati to 
the anonymous donation of $1,000,000 for a 
National Gallery of Contemporary Art in 
New York. 

Rich Americans form art collections in 
order to bestow them on the people. In the 
last two or three years many new collections 
have been taking shape. Nothing has been 
printed about them yet, because of their 
owners aversion to publicity. But the 
eventual result will be a further momentous 
increase in America’s artistic heritage. 


Death of Swiss Woman Painter 
Mme. Louise Catherine Breslau, Swiss 
painter, many of whose works are in 
French, Swiss and American museums, is 
dead at the age of 70. Portraits and flowers 
were her principal subjects. 


Art Alone Endures 


All passes: Art alone 
Enduring stays to us: 
The Bust outlasts the throne— 
The coin, Tiberius. 
—Austin Dobson. 


The 1926-7 art season in New York gave 
two gasps and expired, late in May. One 
gasp was the Machine-Age Exposition, at 
119 West 57th street, which “celebrated the 
wonders of the machine from an esthetic 
point of view,” and the other was the first 
exhibition of the Artists’ Co-operative, heid 
in the Casa Alta of B. Altman & Coa, 
whose object is to reach the people “through 
department stores and hotels with exhibi- 
tions and informal non-technical talks.” 

Henry McBride in the Sun said the 
Machine-Age Exposition contained “a great 
deal that spoke to the imagination,” but “a 
great deal also that was forced, banal and 
uninspiring. What the show does is to 
call attention to the new materials that are 
being used constructively in the world today, 
to the new needs of the times and to the 
unconscious inroad on the mind that the 
machines make as symbols. Among 
the objects shown are many perfect ma- 
chines that are now held up to us as objects 
of beauty. All these things start one to 
thinking. 

“The archi s that are scattered about 
the present exhibition, with their appealing 
neatness, their suggestion of strength and 
durability, and above all by their freedom 
from silly and hampering ornament, must 
speak forcibly to all designers and compel 
them to a return to reason in their arts.” 

eK ok 

John H. Weaver, experienced sales man- 
ager and student of art, launched the Artists’ 
Co-operative for “larger sales and lower 
profits.” Semi-official participation was ob- 
tained from the National Academy of De- 
sign and several other bodies. The exhibi- 
tion included paintings, sculptures, etchings 
and miniatures, and the exhibitors mainly 
were artists whose names are familiar. 

The show meant little to connoisseurs. 
“Neither successes nor failures in such an 
exhibition,” said Elisabeth Luther Cary in 
the Times, “mean as much as the fact that 
a first step has been taken toward bringing 
to the multitude, the shopping trillions, the 
notion of selection. If the trillions begin 
to see pictures as a part of interior decora- 
tion their interest in pictures will increase. 
Not a reflection altogether comforting to 
the heart of an artist, but helpful to him 
abathaten 


Clean Sweep by Yale 


The Yale School of Fine Arts made a 
clean sweep of the Prix de Rome awards 
this year. After having provided the win- 
ners of the fellowships in painting and 
sculpture of the American Academy in 
Rome, it took the fellowship in architecture 
also, the successful contestant being Homer 
Fay Pfeiffer, aged 28, of Kansas City. 

There were eight contestants, and the 
problem was a design for a museum of fine 
arts for a small city. 


Museum’s Architect Dead 


James Rush Marshall, noted architect, is 
dead in Washington. He designed the new 
National Museum building, in which the 
national collection has improvised quarters 
pending the erection of a National Gallery. 
He was a partner of Joseph C. Hornblower. 


Bein Wins New Orleans Prize 
At the annual exhibition of the Arts and 
Crafts Club of New Orleans, the Blanche 
Benjamin prize for the best Louisiana land- 
scape was awarded to Charles Bein. 


Foreign Auctions 

In a sale of old English masters at Chri 
tie’s in London, ten Romneys brought 48,6¢ 
guineas (about $240,000), which, remarl 
the London Times, was “probably more tha 
the artist earned during the whole of h 
career.” The 50 works in the Collen 
brought $676,660. 

M. Knoedler & Co. paid $50,000 Be Ron 
ney’s “Lady Hamilton as a Bacchante,” fc 
which the artist got 25 guineas, and $46,oc 
for his “Lady Prescott and Her Children 
for which he received 80 guineas. The sarr 
firm paid $27,000 for Raeburn’s “Mrs. Au: 
tin,” and Agnew’s $36,000 for Gainsbo: 
ough’s portrait of James Christie, founde 
of the great auction house. 

* * * 

The auction sale of the Pallavincn 
(Austrian) collection at Knight, Frank | 
Rutley’s, in London, proved something of 
“dud,” in spite of the great advance publicit 
it had in that section of the American a 
press that is hungry for advertising. Tr 
highest price was $21,000, paid by an anony 
mous American for Murillo’s “Immacula! 
Conception,” which contrasts with $115,0¢ 
paid by the French government sevent 
years ago for another “Immaculate Cor 
ception” by this master. 

“The Nutcracker,” cataloged as a Vela: 
quez, brought $10,000; Raphael’s “Portra 
of a Papal Secretary,” $15,000, and Co 
reggio’s ‘“Sorrowing Madonna,” $10,00 
Goya’s large “Conflagration’” brougl 
$1,050—less than an 8 by 12 by Childe Ha: 
sam. 

The seventy-six Pallavincini old mastes 
brought only $140,000, or less than Detro 
paid for its latest Rembrandt. It looks ¢ 
if Knight, Frank & Rutley had been buncoe 
by that portion of the American art pre: 
that so strongly dotes on advertising. 
fails to “deliver the goods.” 

ae OE | 

Announcement is made in the Londo 
Times that Christie’s will disperse in Jul 
the great art collection left by Sir Georg 
Holcomb, and which will be removed fro1 
Doréhester House, London, and the Glow 
cestershire seat of the family. Among tt 
old masters are examples of Botticell 
Tintoretto, Titian and other immortal 
“The Holford Collection’ was published t 
the Medici Society in 1924. 

*k * x 

In one of the May sales at Christie’s, j 
London, a portrait painted by Reynolds i 
1788 of Thomas Henry Rumbold as a youn 
man, picturesquely placed in a fandocal 
sold for $63,000. A child portrait by Rae 
burn of William Scott-Elliott, in a pin 
dress, in a landscape, brought $61,100. 

* ok Ox 

A collection of works by Daumier, sold j 
Paris, brought $480,000. M. Knoedler | 
Co. paid the top price, 1,500,000 francs, fc 
the famous composition of, Don Quixot 
and Sancho Panza, while the Louvre ac 
quired the huge canvas, “La Blanchisseuse. 
The principal buyers were Americans an 
Germans. 


* °K ae 


At an auction sale of engravings, etchin 
and woodcuts in Leipzig, Durer’s “Adat 
and Eve” was sold to the Kennedy Galleri 
of New York for $10,180, and Rembrandt 
“Landscape with Three Huts” brougt 


$8,800. 


Be 
| That the South, with its old background 
of culture and its love of beauty, is about to 
ave an astonishing awakening in art is sug- 
zested by the abandon with which Atlanta 
jas surrendered itself to the movement fos- 
ered there by J. J. Haverty and a few 
yther spirits, including Mrs. Richard W. 
Johnson, Mr. and Mrs. J. Carroll Payne, 
Mrs. Samuel M. Inman and John W. Grant. 
There has just been held, at the newly es- 
ablished High Museum of Art, a loan ex- 
uibition of paintings and sculptures from 
Atlanta homes that would make any city 
proud. Whereas a very few years ago art 
vas seldom heard of there, the newspapers 
»9§ Atlanta now vie with each other in 
yrinting columns voicing the pride of the 
tity in its art and proclaiming the im- 
jortance of art from both the cultural and 
‘conomic standpoint. 
All of this, the newspapers very frankly 
idmit, is due to the example of Mr. Ha- 
rerty, who a few years ago began buying 
jictures for his home. Other prominent 
\tlantans were inspired to follow his ex- 
mple, so that, when the loan exhibition 
vas assembled, Mabelle S. Wall could 
yrite in the Atlanta Journal: 

“The Atlanta Art Association has sur- 
wised the writer and she believes many 
thers by the collection of one hundred and 
ix paintings and fifteen pieces of sculpture 
‘in exhibition at the High Museum of Art. 
“saw them on last Sunday and marvelled 
t the number and splendid quality of works 
f art owned by the residents of Atlanta. 
They make a remarkable showing and I 
‘eard on that afternoon that there were 
fany more to be drawn from for a second 
xhibition.” 

‘In an editorial the Atlanta Journal said: 
‘The High Museum of Art has entered 
wiftly and deeply into the fabric of life 

a Atlanta. Today it stands as an invalu- 
ble and vital part of that life, supplying a 
eaven of the spirit and the soul which 
Atlanta could not now afford to lose. 

“Tn light of developments of the last few 
yeeks—indeed, of the last few days—the 
‘uestion inevitably arises as to how Atlanta 
“xisted so long, and on the surface so 
atisfactorily, without an art museum, 
‘he impetus given to thought and feeling 
a the field of art has been so great since 
he museum was opened as to amount al- 
fost to a visible force, affecting every in- 
erest. It is stimulating to know 
hat it has accomplished so much in so 
hort a time, and to realize that its influ- 
fice will increase and spread until it touches 
very home with an ennobling magic.” 
In the same newspaper a special writer, 
darry Stillwell Edwards, under the head 
f “The Awakening,” proclaimed the re- 
firth of letters, music and art in the South, 
nd said: 

“In art, every community of, size shows 
triking accomplishment. Galleries ané 
Museums and art classes abound. College 
vork in this department shows remarkable 
dvancement. Always the south has loved 
tt, but conditions limited expression every- 
vhere; and the people were too poor to 
‘ring in the masters. Who but remembers 
he home-made pictures on the home walls 
—ine drawings from models, the crude por- 
‘Tait, the study in flowers, the pathetic ef- 
ort at ‘still life?? And how we welcomed 

n the chromo amongst them? Go now 

0 local art club exhibitions, and to those 


of Ee 
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Loan Exhibition Astonishes Atlanta at Its Own Awakening 
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“The Bargemen,’ by Eugene Higgins. 


of the college, and note the larger view, and 
freedom of expression. 

“A beginning, but what a _ beginning! 
Wait until these eager adventurers do for 
southern scenery what the artists have done 
for England, Scotland, Ireland, Holland, 
and the south of France! I saw imported 
artists reproducing for extravagant fees 
scenes in North Carolina all through last 
summer. The field is unlimited. 

“When J. J. Haverty brought into At- 
lanta, for sake of their silent influence, 
hundreds of examples of contemporary art, 
he struck a high note. And he struck it 
because he had the vision, and realized that 
the south would respond.” 


Baker Wins Buffalo 


The “public” in Buffalo joined the “pub- 
lic’ in New York, Boston, Pittsburgh and 
Detroit in voting first place to Bryant 
Baker’s model for the “Pioneer Woman,” 
according to the Reinhardt Galleries, of 
New York, which are sponsoring the tour 
of the twelve sculptures, one of which E. 
W. Marland, oil magnate, is to erect in 
colossal size on the Cherokee Strip of 
Oklahoma. The Albright Gallery, in Bui- 
falo, was reluctant to give out the figures, 
but the “popular vote” in that city re- 
sulted as follows: first choice, Mr. Baker; 
second choice, John Gregory; third choice, 
H. A. MacNeil. This was exactly the 
order in Detroit. 

Until June 5 the sculptures are on view 
at the Cincinnati Art Museum; from June 
8 to 21 they will be shown at the Herron 
Art Institute, Indianapolis; June 25 to 
August 1, the Chicago Art Institute; Au- 
gust 5 to 19, the Denver Art Museum, and 
from August 24 to Sept. 7, the Art Insti- 
tute of Minneapolis. 


Southern Art Patron Dead 

William Capers Miller, lawyer, president 
of the Carolina Art Association, is dead at 
Charleston. He was virtually the founder 
of the Southern States Art League, and 
five weeks before his death had welcomed 
the seventh annual convention to Charleston 
and had told of the league’s origin. 


In the loan exhibition one whole room 
was provided by Mr. Haverty. Most at- 
tention was given by the newspapers to 
“The Barge Men,” by Eugene Higgins, 
which the collector has just acquired from 
the Grand Central Galleries. “The idea of the 
painting,” wrote Mildred Seydell in the 
American, “came to the painter while watch- 
ing men shovel sand from a barge in the 
Hudson River on a hot late afternoon. 
The men were stripped to the waist; some 
were negroes. The painter was reminded of 
Hugo’s ‘Chain Gang,’ and of the ‘Volga 
Boat Song.’ The picture in itself is big 
and elemental. The men were tired from 
the hot day, with that hang-dog dejection 
often noted in toilers.” 


Taking Up Art 

The following skit, signed by “L. E.,” is 
reprinted from the Bulletin of the Cali- 
fornia Art Club, of Los Angeles: 

“My dear, can you BEAR it—I have 
ACTually taken up ART? I mean I have 
been to the ART exhiBlItion, or something 
they are having at Exposition Park, and 
I’m HONestly SIMPly MAD about the 
diVINE artist I met who was exPLAIN- 
ing the pictures to his friend who was a 
posilTIVEly VILE person and _ probably 
had money or something—do you know 
what I mean? I just CASually MEN- 
tioned that I never could BEAR even to 
gaze for a MINute at a PICture I didn't 
like,» beGAUSE of COURSE I dont 
KNOW absoLUtely ANYthing about ART 
REally, but I ALways know exACTly 
what I like—you know how it is—and it 
makes me POSitively LIVid with rage 
when I go to an ART GALlery and see so 
MANY Perfectly VILE pictures. But this 
ARTist was so disTINguished looking—I 
mean he had such long HAIR and 
DREAMY eyes—and he SAID that ART 
isn’t merely a pretty PICture STORY to 
aMUSE the disGUSting PUBlic, but a 
deep and SERious MISsion to exPRESS 
the HIDden meaning of LIFE. And wasn’t 
that just TOO diVINE and arTISTic of 
him—I MEAN I think he is ACtually the 
most FAScinating creature I EVER saw, 
and it is SO WONderful to know that if 
you DON’T like a picture, it is expressing 
the hidden MEANing of LIFE, I mean it 
TRUIy iS 
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Baltimore’s Outdoor Sculpture Show 


The art season in Baltimore came to an 
end with an outdoor sculpture show at 
Homeland, the first the city had seen, under 
the auspices of the Friends of Art, whose 
president is Mrs. R. E. Lee Taylor and 
whose honorary president is Mrs. John W. 
Garrett. So successful was the exhibition 
that it is hoped to make it an annual spring 
event. 

Baltimore has a very considerable colony 
of sculptors, and art lovers of the city had 
the chance to study the work of Ephraim 
Keyser, dean of Baltimore sculptors; Hans 
Schuler, director of the Maryland Institute; 
J. Maxwell Miller, Rachel M. Hawks, Ben- 
jamin T. Kurtz, Grace H. Turnbull, Simoae 
Bragonier Boas, George Conlon of Paris; 
Alvin Meyer, Jack Lambert, Katherine 
Ober, Isabelle Schultz, J. Edgar Stauffer, 
Haynesworth Baldry, W. L. Boggs, Nelson 
Grofe, William M. Simpson, Jr., and Louis 
Rosenthal. 

Sculptors from other cities responded, too, 
including Paul Manship, Isidore Konti, 
Janet Scudder, Anna Coleman Ladd, Bea- 
trice Fenton, Albert Crenier, Paul Bartlett, 
Helen Sahler, Cecil Thomas of London, 
Valerie Walter and Katherine Lane. 

Herewith is reproduced one of the works 
that featured the exhibition, “Narcissus,” 
by Beatrice Fenton, of Philadelphia. 


“Narcissus,” by Beatrice Fenton. 


A “Bezaleel’? Discovered? 


The Rev. A. F. Futterer, a Los Angeles 
clergyman, who has been puttering around 
Palestine for two years, has sent a cable- 
gram home saying he has discovered a genu- 
ine Bezaleel. This famous Jewish crafts- 
man lived 3,400 years ago, and the particu- 
lar product of his art that the Southern 
California preacher proclaims he has found 
is nothing less than the Ark of the Cove- 
nant. The cablegram gave no details, but 
the ark should have contained a very pre- 
cious “collector’s piece,” a specimen of the 
handwriting of Moses done with a chisel on 
stone tablets and containing the precepts he 
received from the Lord on Mount Horeb. 

The San Francisco Argonaut is inclined 
to doubt the discovery, and quotes the Bible 
as saying that King Shisak of Egypt, when 
he looted Jerusalem in 932 B. C., carried 
away “the treasures of the house of the 
Lord and the treasures of the King’s house: 
he took all,” which leads to the belief that 
he did not overlook the ark, which was 
“overlaid with gold within and without,” 
and had “four rings of pure gold.” 

And modern Jews, to whom the relic, if 
found, would be more precious than any- 
thing else conceivable, are not taking any 
stock in the Rev. Mr. Futterer’s cablegram. 


Old Masters for Detroit 


The Detroit Art Institute has announced 
the purchase of two notable old masters, 
Rembrandt’s “The Visitation of St. Eliz- 
abeth,’ from M. Knoedler & Co., for 
$150,000, and an “Annunciation” by Gerard 
David, a rare sixteenth century Flemish 
master, for $50,000. The latter picture is 
only 9% by 13% inches, while the Rembrandt 
is 18 by 22. Both are on panels. 

The Rembrandt is from the colleciton of 
Baron Rothschild, who acquired it of the 
Duke of Westminster in 1913. 


One London Skyscraper? 


A further gift of $1,600,000 by John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., for the conservation of the 
Versailles and Fontainbleau palaces and the 
continuance of the restoration of the Rheims 
Cathedral, supplementing his previous 
$1,000,000 gift, was obscured, in a way, by 
Captain Lindbergh’s achievement. 

Another Rockefeller benefaction abroad 
is $1,000,000 to enable the University of 
London to acquire an Il-acre park in the 
Bloomsbury section as a seat. In this con- 
nection, Dr. Maxwell Garnett in the Londcu 
Times suggests that, as a compliment :9 
America, the government allow the erection 
of just one skyscraper in London, a Univer- 
sity of London skyscraper, “which could be 
of great beauty and could not fail to touch 
the imagination of every Londoner.” 


Sargent’s Drawings 

Boston is revelling in an exhibition, at -he 
Museum, of 200 charcoal drawings by Jolin 
Singer Sargent, which are lent mainly by 
the artist’ sisters, Miss Emily Sargent and 
Mrs. Francis Ormond, and all of which are 
studies for decorations of the Boston Public 
Library and the Boston Museum. 

The Transcript says the drawnigs “abound 
in exuberant qualities.” 


Faces a Turkish Embargo 


George Wharton Edwards has sailed for 
Constantinople, where he will paint around 
and about the Golden Horn. Since his de- 
parture word has come of the new embargo 
of the Turkish government against foreign 
artists, in the effort to protect Turkish art 
from western influences. The Bureau of 
Fine Arts, it is reported, is empowered to 
prevent at its discretion any foreign artist 
from following his vocation in the country. 


Prince of Alll, & 

Next day after the death of Henry FE 
Huntington, the world’s greatest collector 
the London Times casually mentione 
“Pinkie,” by Sir Thomas Lawrence, as on 
of the treasures of his collection. Nine day 
later the New York Herald Tribune an 
nounced it in big headlines, thereby takin; 
the morsel out of the mouth of THEe Arg 
Dicest, which had known of the transactio; 
for two months, but had refrained fror 
printing it out of deference to Mr. Huni 
ington, then a very sick man, and who wa 
averse to publicity because of the unmerci 
ful criticisms that had been passed & 
American writers on the work and th 
$388,500 which Sir Josepn Duveen paid fo 
it at auction. | 

In the Huntington mansion at Sa 
Marino, near Pasadena, Cal., which was con 
structed as an art gallery and which will noy 
be open to the public, “Pinkie” hangs i 
the drawing room as a pendant to Gains 
borough’s “Blue Boy.” Perhaps the pictur 
was needed for this purpose, and for thi 
reason was worth the money. Its pendan 
previously had been a brownish Gainsbor 
ough landscape. ‘‘Pinkie’ and the “Blu 
Boy” are placed on either side of the doo 
The latter cost $750,000. 

The Huntington pictures, now the treas 
ure of the people of California, are all o 
the noble Old English school. The great: 
is Reynolds’ “Mrs. Siddons as the Tragi 
Muse.” There are eight superb Romney: 
Altogether the art collection, with the tapes 
tries, historic rugs and matchless example 
of antique furniture, the incomparable h 
brary and the superb park and buildings i 
which they are housed, together with th 
$8,000,000 fund for maintenance, are esti 
mated by the New York Herald Tribune ¢ 
be worth $50,000,000. Truly a princely gii 
to California. 


An Astonishing Feat 


To create a collection paralleling and o 
equal importance to the famous Wallac 
collection in London in the space of si 
months is a feat that, one would think 
might call for a magic wand. And woulda 
such a collection make an astonishing birth 
day gift? Yet, one reads the following i 
the Chicago Evening Post: 

“How one of the world’s most famou 
art collections—the Wallace collection 7 
Hertford House, London—was duplicate 
for an American birthday gift has been ré 
vealed by a distinguished British artist o 
his return to London from this countrj 
The American Wallace collection, accordin 
to his account, was assembled by Sir Josep 
Duveen at the order of Archer M. Hunt 
ington, wealthy American collector, so tha 
the latter might present it to his wife as 
birthday gift. The Duveen organizatio 
spent six months in collecting tapestrie: 
paintings, furniture, porcelain and jewelr, 
in quality and numbers equal to those f 
Hertford House.” } 

Mrs. Huntington was 
Hyatt, a noted sculptor. 


Anna  Vaugh’ 


Gives Prints to the Nation 

J. L. G. Ferris, Philadelphia etcher, ha 
presented to the United States National 
Museum the collection of 2,304 print 
formed by himself and his father, the lat 
Stephen J. Ferris, painter and etcher. Th) 
donor’s mother was a sister of Edwarc 
Thomas and Peter Moran. The collectioj 
extends as far back as Rembrandt. Ai | 


Borglum Begins 


It may not be so quiet for President 
Coolidge in the Black Hills this summer 
after all, for, says G. D. Seymour in an 
“Associated Press feature, “roaring jack- 
‘hammers, splitting the high silences of the 
“mountain wilderness, proclaim through the 
echoing vales the inauguration of the great- 
-est sculpture ever conceived by man.” 

_ This means that the indomitable Gutzon 
Efe scorning all the trouble at Stone 
‘Mountain, in Georgia, and his crew of work- 
men have started the transformation of the 
granite of Mount Rushmore into figures of 
‘Washington, Lincoln, Jefferson and Roose- 
‘yelt, “created on a scale which dwarfs all 
‘other heroic sculpture of the ancient or 
modern world.” 

_ Borglum has begun with the head of 
Washington, and hopes to complete one 
figure each summer. Each is to measure 
'265 feet from the top of its 60-foot head 
‘to the point where it merges at the waist 
into the mountain. The finished group will 
‘stand 465 feet above the surrounding terrain 
and the figures are being carved in the pro- 
‘portion of men that tall. The work wiil 
‘cost $435,000. The sculptor is now 60, and 
should he die the work would be completed 
‘from his models. 

re 


_ Gregory’s “Millennium” 
In the Forum on Allied Arts held in con- 
nection with the convention of the Amer- 
‘ican Institute of Architects at Washington, 
‘John Gregory, spokesman for the National 
‘Sculpture Society, forecast what might very 
well be called a millennium for art in Amer- 
ica. He asserted that the development of 
labor saving machinery would release the 
people for “the enjoyment of the pleasures 
of art” and that beauty would be “the nat- 
ural interest of their leisure.” 

“The nation will be engrossed in art,” 
‘said the sculptor. “Streets will lose their 
present character and become canyons of 
‘brass and color. They will be designed in 
‘units rather than as collections of buildings, 
‘and with the increase of scale and the reduc- 
‘tion of design to the simplest lines, decora- 
‘tion will be of vital necessity and collabora- 
‘tion between the arts imperative.” 

' Addresses also were made by Arthur 
‘Covey, for the Society of Mural Painters, 
‘and Arthur A. Shurtleff, of Boston, for the 
r merican Society of Landscape Architects. 


7 Carter H. Harrison’s Gift 


' Carter H. Harrison, former mayor of 
‘Chicago, who for many years has been a 
‘zealous patron of the arts, has given a 
oup of twelve paintings by contemporary 
artists to the Carter H. Harrison Technical 
igh School, named in honor of his father, 
ho was also mayor of Chicago. They rep- 
‘resent the work of Frank C. Peyraud, Vic- 
or Higgins, Walter Ufer, Martin Hennings, 
ilson Irvine, Edgar Payne, Irving Kk. 
Manoir, Birger Sandzen and Alfred Jans- 
‘sen, all of whom are either Chicago painters 
‘or former Chicagoans. 

Mr. Harrison distinguished himself as a 
riend of art in 1914 when as mayor he was 
mstrumental in establishing by ordinance 
he Civic Commission for the Encourage- 
ment of Local Art, maintained by the city 
yudget, thus making Chicago the first city 
‘in the country to give official economic sup- 
port to artists. The commission purchases 
Paintings and sends them on circuits of the 
blic schools. 


Prize Picture Falls to 
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Julius Rosenwald 


“Arabs m the Market Place,’ by Douglas Parshall. 


The Chicago Galleries Association is run 
on a plan similar to that of the Grand 
Central Galleries in New York, with artist 
members who provide paintings and with 
lay members who pay an annual fee and 
to whom are awarded the works honore! 
in the competitive exhibitions. A certain 
number of the lay members are selected by 
lot and these, in the order of their draw- 
ing, choose the paintings that best pleas< 
them. 

This spring Julius Rosenwald, multi-mil- 
lionaire art patron and head of. Sears Roe- 
buck & Co., selected the painting which wa: 
awarded the $1,000 first prize, Douglas 
Parshall’s “Arabs in the Market Place.” 

The two $500 prizes went to Oscar E. 
Berninghaus of Taos, N. M., whose paint- 
ing was selected by David B. Gann, and to 
George Oberteuffer, whose picture was 
chosen by Charles H. Worcester. 

The three $400 prizes were awarded and 
selected as follows: to John Stacey by 
George Mieth, to E. Martin Hennings by 
Chauncey Keep, and to Carl R. Krafft by 
Garnett McKee. 


The artists and patrons receiving the $300 
prizes and pictures are, respectively: John 
A. Spelman, Frank Matthiessen; Carl C. 
Preussl, Charles W. Higley; Claude Buck, 
Wallace B. Rogers; Frank C. Peyraud, 
Charles H. Wacker; Frank V. Dudley, John 
F. Gilchrist. 

Those receiving the $250 prizes and pic- 
tures are, respectively: Anna Lynch, John 
Stuart Coonley ; Arvid Nyholm, Mrs. George 
L. Cragg; Paul Trebilcock, George T. Tur- 
ner; Irma Rene Koen, W. H. Dangel. 

Two hundred-dollar prizes and pictures 
were given to the following artists and pa- 
trons: Joseph Birren, Charles H. Thorne; 
Edgar S. Cameron, John H. Hardin; Adam 
F. Albright, Louis W. Hill; Mary Susan 
Collins sa,Waltern —E,, Paepcke;9 "Cathryn 
Cherry, Otto C. Doering; Adolph Heinze, 
Scott Brown Alien ok ota liobnis, Dey: 
Molloy; Alfred Juergens, C. H. Law; 
Charles P. Kiligore, Edward F. Swift; Ed- 
gar A. Payne, George Woodruff. 

The jury of award included Curtis B. 
Camp, John A. Holabird, Oskar Cross, 
Frederic Tellander, Edward T. Grigware. 


A Tribute to Blazys 


Readers of the 15th May number of THE 
‘Art Dicest will remember the high praise 
Elisabeth Luther Cary of the New York 
Times gave the sculpture of Alexander 
Blazys at this year’s annual Cleveland exhi- 
bitiom, which she visited. Grace V. Kelly, 
critic of the Plain Dealer, devotes a sep- 
arate criticism to the sculpture, and begins: 

“By far the most important piece of 
sculpture shown in the eight years of the 
Cleveland artists’ exhibitions is Alexander 
Blazys’ ‘The City Fettering Nature.’ Its 
power and utter perfection have been en- 
thusiastically acknowledged by everyone 
who has seen it, as well as by the jury that 
gave it the first prize. 

“Tt is a true sculpture group, with soundly 
designed silhouettes, no matter from which 
angle you view it, and it has an added qual- 
ity which means creation and inspiration 
and the sinking of the artist’s self before 


the greater importance of the idea. It is 
an overwhelming piece of work, and with- 
out any hint of ‘See what I did’ in it. 

“Blazys is the type of artist who can be 
banked on to surprise you in each exhibition, 
as his mind is teeming with ideas all the 
time.” 


40,000 at Utah Exhibition 


More than 40,000 persons saw the annual 
exhibition of American art at Springville, 
Utah. Jonas Lie was awarded a $500 prize 
and Emile Walters a $200 prize, and both 
canvases were bought for the Springville 
High School. 


Layton Gallery’s New Plan 
The trustees of the Layton Art Gallery 
of Milwaukee have decided to have current 
exhibitions in addition to the permanent col- 
lection of the late Frederick Layton. 
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Lindsay as Critic 


Vachel Lindsay, poet and artist, turned 
critic on the occasion of the exhibition by 
“The Blue Four” in Spokane, Wash., where 
he now resides, and wrote two articles for 
the Spokesman-Review in which he poked 
what that newspaper termed “gentle fun” at 
the abstractions of Lyonel Feininger, Paul 
Klee, Alexey Jawlensky and Wassily Kan- 
dinsky, all of whom are professors of the 
State Guild of Arts and Crafts at Weimar, 
Germany, 

The exhibition is being held at the Grace 
Campbell Memorial and Art Museum. Of 
the four, Feininger was born in America, 
Klee is German and the other two are na- 
tives of Russia. Lindsay calls them a 
“product of Munich,” which city, he says, 
“for about fifty years has been the center 
for all sorts of artistic revolutions, espe- 
cially in painting. 

“The first and most advertised revolution 
was the Munich Secession, now passé with 
many continentals, but leaving behind in the 
great galleries of the world many most in- 
teresting paintings which approach the gen- 
eral theory of this exhibition. This exhibi- 
tion is presumed to be the last word. It is 
not necessarily the last word, because that 
will come on the judgment day. 

“Wissily Kandinsky, the leader of the 
school, attempts to take geometry and make 
it into painting. While he has succeeded in 
being enormously influential by talking 
about this theory and has succeeded in mak- 
ing some interesting designs, he has not 
kept to the theory tightly and his most inter- 
esting pictures and those which are most 
influential are those where he has departed 
from his text and not returned to it again. 

“No. 61, called ‘In Blue,’ is the most 
abstract and geometrical of all the exhib- 
ited pictures and is much in the spirit of 
the most mathematical and abstract of mu- 
sical compositions, but even in this picture 
he has made representations and Edna St. 
Vincent Millay’s wonderful sonnet begin- 
ning, ‘Euclid alone has looked on Beauty 
bare,’ hold true even here. 

“This wonderful sonnet is a complete 
commentary on the entire movement and an 
excellent commentary on No. 61. For here 
we see a combination of arrows and of old 
fashioned cross-bows with which the alba- 
tross was killed in ‘The Ancient Mariner.’ 
I am not casting any reflection on the pic- 
ture, which is undoubtedly ‘in blue,’ accord- 
ing to the title. Carrying out my albatross 
and Ancient Mariner hypothesis, it is prob- 
ably sea blue. There are here the feathers 
of the albatross, one of her eggs, and even 
the figure of the albatross with glaring eye 
may be discerned. 

“A certain type of mind can look at this 
picture and lose itself in complete geomet- 
rical abstraction and like it, but we return 
to Edna St. Vincent Millay and reassert 
that Euclid alone has looked on Beauty bare, 
and to be perfectly consistent, this should 
not be named ‘In Blue, but numbered and 
called the first proposition in Euclid, or the 
sixth, as you please. If we are dealing with 
geometry, the geometrical propositions 
should be numbered, as in classic geometry.” 

A little later Mr. Lindsay asserts that 
“this new and defiant idea from Munich is 
as irrelevant to the cause of American art 
and civilization as was the World War, and 
as puzzling in as many respects. The only 
use for such pictures is in a European gal- 
lery, when the eye has grown world weary 
from seeing too many things from thou- 
sands of years “back, well drawn, well 


painted, well carved, well composed and 
with a definite relation between the title and 
the picture.” 

And still later, softening a bit, he says: 
“T have possibly made a pretty persistent 
assault upon the theory of these pictures, 
but that does not alter the fact that if you 
stand in the farthest corner of the room and 
look at them as a whole, you are enormously 
stimulated and refreshed. Your curiosity 
leads you beyond your curiosity, for every 
single one of them is beautiful in the old 
Japanese sense. There is not a single Jap- 
anese master who ever. lived but would 
respect this exhibition and feel akin with it. 
I rather think that most of the Japanese 
masters, if they could speak our language, 
could discuss this exhibition with more 
clarity and consistency than the producers 
of the pictures.” 

In his second article Mr. Lindsay deals 
with Feininger, who is marked “American” 
in the catalog. The writer says: “I have 
no doubt he can prove it a thousand times 
outside of the art gallery. In the art gal- 
lery, his pictures are as American as Berlin 
pretzels, Vienna sausage and Munich beer. 
He is one more expatriate American, bend- 
ing his neck absolutely to the weariest 
oracles of the weariest corners of Europe. 
But once assuming his subjection, we have 
something interesting in the form of 
slavery.” 

Mr. Lindsay likens Feininger’s pictures to 
the topsy-turvy settings for the film, “The 
Cabinet of Dr. Caligari,” which he terms 
“the most complete example of world weari- 
ness ever thrown on a movie screen.” 

However, in the end, Mr. Lindsay finds 
many of Feininger’s pictures to be “varia- 
tions on that ancient father in art, that 
massive antique, that long-lost classical 
monument, James McNeill Whistler. It is 
a horrible charge to bring against a young 
artist that he is influenced by a man whe 
preceded him by no more than 25 years and 
who was possibly “sassier’” than he in his 
time, but the author of ‘The Gentle Art of 
Making Enemies’ finds an unconscious tri- 
bute in Nos. 70, 19, 71, 15, 18, 17, 16, 24, 60 
and 23. Whistler is a little bit mussed up, 
I would say.” 


Oakley Murals Dedicated 


The set of sixteen mural paintings by 
Violet Oakley, of Philadelphia, for the 
Pennsylvania state capitol at Harrisburg, 
concerning which so much has been written 
in the last two years, were formally un- 
veiled in May, and, says the Philadelphia 
Inquirer, “another very impressive group 
has been added to the heretofore extensive 
works which comprise a fair-sized art gal- 
lery within the edifice.” 

The murals “give a new countenance to 
the capitol,” asserted Senator George Whar- 
ton Pepper in his dedicatory address. They 
depict “The Opening of the Book of the 
Law,” and are placed in the Pennsylvania 
Supreme Court Chamber. The first paint- 
ing is over the entrance to the chamber and 
is in the form of a monogram of the letters 
of the word “Law.” The other fifteen 
panels represent “Revealed Law,” “Law of 
Nations,” “International Law,” “Common 
Law,” “Law of Reason,” “Divine Law,” and 
“Law of Nature.” 


Feeding Mediocrity 
The chief fault of American criticism is 
its warm hospitality to second-rate striv- 
ing. —George Jean Nathan, in “The 
American Mercury.” 


A Vast Museum 


C. H. Bonte, art critic of the Philadelphi 
Inquirer, in the course of a review of the 
season in that city, has some things to say 
concerning the new art museum, which is 
gradually taking form at the head of the 
Parkway, that will interest art lovers every 
where. ee 

“When completed,” says the writer, “this 
will be the most majestic temple of art in 
this country, not only in respect of dignity 
of architecture and in the return to the old 
Greek love of color in its polychrome ex- 
terior decoration, but by reason of its su- 
perbly exalted position, The impression 
which this vast building will make finally is 
already easily conceivable, and a short while 
ago there was afforded a brief glimpse of 
the actual effectiveness of the artificial 
waterfalls which will border the giant stair- 
way rising to the main entrance. Those 
who saw the water turned on were at once 
reminded, if they were traveled persons, of 
a long prior utilization of the aqueous mo- 
tive in the same fashion in the gardens of 
certain famous Italian villas in the neigh- 
borhood of Rome, Naples and Florence. | 

“Doubt has been expressed in some quar- 
ters whether the city possesses enough art 
to fill adequately such a mighty treasure 
house, but such doubt is easily dispelled 
when it is considered that much of the best 
which the Pennsylvania Museum, in Me- 
morial Hall, Fairmount Park, now has to 
show, not only in pictures, but in other 
phases of art, ancient, medieval and modern, 
will be placed here; that the great Elkins 
collection of BE will occupy many 
rooms and the McFadden collection several 
others. These collections in themselves will 
form decidedly more than a nucleus for the 
museum, and doubtless before the time o 
formal opening occurs, there will be much 
more to tell. A 

“It might be of value to reserve some 
large room, or several rooms, in the museum 
for the accommodation of certain traveling 
exhibitions, since the lack of such adequate 
space caused the one great disappointment 
of the present season. This was the failure 
of Philadelphians to see the European se 
tion of the Carnegie International.” i 


Maurice Sterne’s “Awakening” 


Maurice Sterne’s marble statue, “The 
Awakening,” given to the Boston Museum 
by Mrs. Galen L. Stone, has been placed on 
view in what F. W. Gobarn of the Heral 
calls a bad setting, “obviously out of scale 
and out of key with its surroundings.” He 
advises that it be placed in a gallery “of 
more soprano and _ superilluminated tone 
when the museum’s new wing is completed 
The critic gives this rather startling inter- 
pretation of the work: : 

“A woman, shapely of torso, long of 
shank, leans on her right arm and sleepily 
throws back her head, supported by the left 
forearm and hand. This is the healthful 
awakening of which some health syndicator 
has lately written: the postlude of refresh-— 
ing sleep after which one stretches the arms 
expands the rib-basket, unkinks the legs and 
gradually gets ready for a happy, prosper: 
ous day. More than that, too, may be sym- 
bolized in the piece.” 


No-Jury Show in New Orleans 


The Art Association of New Orleans wil 
open the art season next September at th 
Isaac Delgado Museum with a “no-junlg 
exhibition of members’ work. : 
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A Tapestry Which, Like the Phoenix, Arose from Its Ashes 
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“The Passing of Venus,” a Merton Abbey Looms Tapestry After a Design by Sir Edwin Burne-Jones. 


The tapestry here reproduced was de- 
igned by Sir Edwin Burne-Jones and first 
roven at the Merton Abbey Looms in Eng- 
ind under William Morris’s supervision. 
n 1908 it was exhibited in London and 
aen loaned to the British government for 
xhibition at Brussels, where it was de- 
troyed by fire. The cartoon is preserved 
1 the Victoria and Albert Museum, and 
our years ago George G. Booth commis- 
ioned the Merton Abbey Looms to weave 
: again. Now he has given it to the De- 


troit Art Institute, whose Bulletin says that 
“its unique importance lies in the fact that 
it represents the art as well as the craft of 
the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood.” 

“The Passing of Venus,” which is 8 feet 
11 inches high and 19 feet 3 inches wide, 
is woven entirely of wool. The Queen of 
Love, passing in her dove-drawn chariot, 
witnesses the havoc being wrought by Cu- 
pid among a bevy of women. 

The tapestry works at Merton Abbey 
were founded in 1881 by William Morris 
and their influence on modern tapestry 


weaving “is far more comprehensive than 
that of any similar enterprise. This was 
due partly to the enthusiasm of Morris, 
partly to the collaboration of Burne-Jones 
who, with true feeling for the flat, unpic- 
torial qualities of a textile hanging, de- 
signed the personages, while to Morris’s 
share fell the filling of the spaces with 
flowers, the borders, and the color scheme 
in general. Thus it comes that their joint 
works are full of a spiritual radiance, joy- 
ous poetry and a certain ‘airy-fairy’ grace.” 


Bellows at Baltimore 

The George Bellows memorial exhibition, 
vhich has been going the rounds of the 
\{merican museums, closed the season in 
Saltimore. H. Kingston Fleming in his 
eview in the Sun asserts that Bellows “to- 
lay is a figure of contention. The tendency 
eems to be to either underrate him or 
yverrate him. Duncan Phillips, for instance, 
a his work ‘A Collection in the Making,’ is 
ot enthusiastic. He draws the conclusion 
hat if Bellows once was an artist of prom- 
se he forsook his art for sensationalism, 
nd, illustrating, he points to his preoccupa- 
ion with prize fights and similar florid, if 
ramatic, subjects. 

“Bellows certainly had a profound sense 
# the dramatic and, if fate had led him to 
‘ecome, say, President of the United States, 
‘e might have out-Roosevelted Roosevelt. 
n the field of drama he might have been an 
YNeil. His sense of drama, while lusty, is 
arely cheap, however, and in his late paint- 
ags, especially the landscapes, there is evi- 
‘ence that he is far from being a better sort 
{ journalist-artist. Had he lived there is 
eason to suppose that there would have 
een a marked difference between his earlier 
nd final periods. 

“His Crucifixion, the most imposing piece 
1 the exhibition and priced at $25,000, 
qaakes El Greco seem mild in comparison 
‘or the number of shocks communicated to 
he observer per square inch of canvas. 
Sut who will say that it is not a powerful, 
yen a great composition? There is more 
han ‘attention value’ here. The attitudes 
f the figures and the spacing of the canvas, 
he mixture of restraint with force make-it 


seem finely conceived and convincing even 
though it be far removed from those quiet 
conceptions of Calvary that we are accus- 
tomed to.” 


Praises Our Skyscrapers 


Dr. Hans Machowsky, director of the 
National Portrait Gallery in Berlin, who is 
making a tour of America and the Orient, 
aiter passing twelve days in New York, told 
the Times the Grand Central Terminal was 
one of the finest artistic expressions he had 
yet seen in the country. He said it was 
simple, vast, harmonious and admirably 
suited to its purpose, therefore beautiful. 

In painting, he asserted, America has not 
developed an individual style, but in archi- 
tecture has found a unique and character- 
istic mode of expression. ‘The skyscrapers, 
with their setbacks,” he said, “are not only 
beautiful, they express your national char- 
acter,—there is in them strength and aspi- 
ration.” 


League to Have Clubhouse 


Construction has begun of the new head- 
quarters for the Architectural League of 
New York, at 113-117 East Fortieth street. 
Three residential buildings now on the site 
will be renovated at a cost of $80,000 for 
occupation next Fall. The league will then 
become virtually a club for its 1,200 mem- 
bers, consisting of architects, painters and 
sculptors. There will be five studios, eleven 
bedrooms, a dining hall and grill, and a large 
gallery for public exhibitions. For forty 
years the league has maintained a small 
headquarters in-the Fine Arts Building. 


Making It Fit the Crime 


The Palette & Chisel of Chicago grows 
facetious over Corona Mundi’s exhibitions 
of paintings in prisons, and suggests turning 
the idea topsy-turvy so as to convert the 
shows into punishments and make the “‘pun- 
ishment fit the crime.” 

“Tmagine,” it says, “the sex-lorn and tem- 
peramental husband exterminator con- 
demned to solitary confinement in a cell 
hung with Walt Kuhn’s golly-wogglies. Or, 
the hard-boiled gun-man surrounded by 
amateur still life sired by Cezanne. Or the 
rapist compelled to live with a bunch of 
what a modernist believes to be nudes. Ah, 
hah, have the ingenious Chinese ever in- 
vented a crueler one than that? 

“While all crime is generally classed as 
vicious, that of the bootlegger seems suffi- 
ciently established in the popular affections 
to be considered of a benign nature. His 
punishment might be tempered through a 
display of those famous Teutonic genres 
known as ‘drawing it from the wood.’ The 
revered bock beer emblem of the goat and 
the barrel might be sympathetically used in 
his cell decoration.” 


Art for Leavenworth Prison 


Having begun a program of art exhibi- 
tions in prisons at Sing Sing, Corona Mundi, 
International Art Center, of New York, 
has sent a group of old masters to the 
United States Penitentiary at Leavenworth, 
Kan. 
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An Art Accord 


World co-operation in the arts, under 
the auspices of the League of Nations, was 
proposed at a meeting of the Faculty oi 
Arts under the presidency of Lord Burn- 
ham. Present at the meeting were repre- 
sentatives of the embassies and legations in 
London and of European, American and 
British art organizations, according to the 
London Times. A resolution was unani- 
mously passed inviting the Council of the 
League of Nations to constitute an inter- 
national committee of arts and crafts on sim- 
ilar lines to the International Institute of 
Intellectual Co-operation in order to estab- 
lish an interchange of artistic ideas and 
culture with a view to linking up the art 
centers of all the countries and the organ- 
ized interchange of national music, litera- 
ture, drama, dancing, fine arts and crafts. 

Lord Burnham was of opinion that the 
more concord and exchange of ideas there 
were between the nations in respect of all 
the arts, and especially in respect of some 
of the arts, the better it would be for the 
happiness and progress of mankind. 

Sir John Cockburn, chairman of the 
Council of the Faculty of Arts, who moved 
the resolution, said there was nothing more 
civilizing than a love of art. International 
animosity could not exist in the atmosphere 
of an art gallery. Those who loved peace 
and wished to see international amity must 
have deep sympathy with the movement. 

Mr. Frank Rutter, art critic, said the idea 
of the movement was to have a central 
building where there would be a hall suit- 
able for concerts and dramatic performances 


OLD MASTERS 


for Sale. Inquiries solicited 
from Buyers and Agents. 
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BRULECHROMES 


[The new technique] 
Individual—I nex pensive 
Suitable for home walls or gifts 


The BRULECRAFT SHOP 


FARMINGTON, CONN. 


| MERRILL HORNE GALLERY 


868 Second Ave., SALT LAKE CITY 
Water Colors : Os 


Miriam Brooks Jenkins, Birde Reeder, Joseph 
Everett, Lara Rawlins Cauffman, Bessie Ban- 
croft, Gordon Cope, Corinne Adams, Caroline 
Van Evera, Veve Burgon, Gladys Evans. 
Alma Packer, Sculptor. 


Prints for Spring Weddings 
Prints selected to meet individual requirements 
and submitted for _ selection. Suggestions: 
Wood-block of flowers, in color, by Margaret 
Patterson; stately architectural etchings by 
Arms, Roth, A. Hugh Fisher and others; ships 
by Wales or Drury. Other suggestions on re- 


THE PRINT CORNER 


Mrs. Charles Whitmore Hingham Center, Mass. 
I 
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MARIE STERNER 


RARE OLD MASTERS, 
DISTINGUISHED MODERNS 


9 East 57th St. 


and rooms suitable for the exhibition of pic- 
tures and other works of art—a place where 
each nation could be represented not merely 
once a year, but throughout the whole year. 

A further resolution was carried request- 


European Art Auctions 


ing the diplomatic representatives in Londor 
of the various countries to nominate repre- 
sentatives to serve on an international com- 
mittee to co-operate with the Faculty of 
Arts in perfecting the scheme. 


European Art Auctions 


Collection of Madame de Poles 


Works of ART and FURNITURE of the XVIIth CENTURY 


OLD PAINTINGS 


By Boucher, Fragonard, Hoppner, Labille Guiard, Lancret, 
Sir Thomas Lawrence, Hubert Robert, F. Schall, Van Loo, 


Vigee-Lebrun. 


Painting by J. L. Forain 
AQUARELLES, DRAWINGS, GOUACHES, PASTELS 
By Belanger, Borel, A. Coypel, Dumont le Romain, Hoin, 
Lawrence, Prud’hon. 
CURIOS & CABINET OBJECTS 
Porcelains & Hard Stones Mounted in Ormolu. 
Sculptures 
Bronzes & Ameublement 
Furniture in Carved Wood of the XVIth Century 
SEATS—SMALL TABLES—FURNITURE 
in gilded wood by the leading cabinet makers of the 
XVIIIth Century 
Seats Upholstered with Tapestries 
‘TAPESTRIES of the ROYAL FACTORY of BEAUVAIS 
After Francois Boucher 
CARPETS OF THE SAVONNERIE & ORIENTALS 
EMBROIDERIES OF THE XVIth CENTURY 
On Sale at the Galerie Georges Petit, 8, rue de Seze, Paris 
On June 22d, 23d & 24th 


Auctioneer: 
Me. F, LAIR DUBREUIL, 6, rue Favart 


EXPERTS: 


For the Paintings & Drawings 
M. J. FERAL | 
7, rue St. Georges 


For the Prints & Works of Art 
M. MARIUS PAULME 
45, rue Pergolese 


M. GEORGES B. LASQUIN 
11, rue Grange Bateliere 


The Collection Jacques Zoubaloff 
MODERN PAINTINGS 


WATER-COLOURS, PASTELS, DRAWINGS, ETC. 


by 
Barye, Braque, Cezanne, Charmy, Derain, Degas, Dufy, Fa- 
vory, Flandrin, Gris, Guerin, Guys, Jongkind, Laurencin, 
Lebourg, Leger, Maillol, Manguin, Marval, Henri-Matisse, 
Monet, Monticelli, Picasso, Redon, Renoir, Rodin, Valodon, 
etc. 


IMPORTANT WORKS 
by 


BARYE, MAILLOL AND RODIN 
will be Sold by Auction at the 
Galerie Georges Petit, 8, rue de Seze, Paris 
on June 16th and 17th, 1927 


Auctioneer: Me. LAIR DUBREUIL, 6, rue Favart 
Experts 


M. JOS. HESSEL 
26, rue La Boetie 


M. ANDRE SCHOELLER 
8, rue de Seze 
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~ The Arch-Critic 


_ Not unmindful of the joke on itself, in 
so highly commending the Metropolitan 
“Museum of Art for daring to buy an Anto- 
-nello de Messina which Bernard Berenson 
had questioned, THe Arr Dicest prints this 
announcement by the American branch of 
‘the Oxford University Press of the forth- 
“coming publicatoin of the eminent expert's 
“Three Essays in Method”: 

_ “Very recently, the Metropolitan Museum 
purchased for $65,000 a picture of the Ma- 
donna and Child by Antonello de Messina, 
the Sicilian master. 
the only expert who questioned whether 
this work was rightly attributed. He based 
his doubts chiefly on archaeological grounds, 


after having seen, not the picture, but only | 


a photo of it. Other leading scholars 
thought they had disproved Berenson’s 
theory. 

“But now what has happened? Only a 
few days ago, in cleaning the picture, the 
Virgin’s head came away, revealing a quite 
different head beneath. This was not only 
a great personal triumph for Berenson and 

‘his method, but it indicates how acute and 
how authoritative are the conclusions in his 
‘Three Essays in Method,’ which the Oxford 
University Press will publish shortly. The 
very picture under discussion is reproduced 
in the book, and the whole problem of this 

‘portrait discussed in the chapter, ‘A Possible 

and an Impossible Antonello.’ ; 

| “Before this exciting discovery, it was an 
established fact that ‘Three Essays in 

‘Method’ would prove one of the leading art 
“books of the decade. Bernard Berenson 
‘here presents his way of dealing with art 
criticism through a study of the methods 
of painters—the very method that has re- 
sulted in this remarkable discovery and 
verification.” 


* * * 


The four volumes of Mr. Bernard Beren- 
“son on the Italian Painters of the Renais- 
-sance, long known and highly regarded in 
English, have recently been published in 
French translation by M. Louis Gillet and 
the Comtesse de Rohan-Chabot and have 
received marked appreciation in the French 
press. As M. Paul Fierens, who devotes to 
the work three “feuilletons” in the Journal 


European Art Dealers 


Bernard Berenson was | 


des Debats, says: “It is known that Mr. 
Berenson is the best ‘connoisseur’—with M. 


| Louis Gillet let us give that old word its 


full meaning—of Italian art before the 17th 
Century. His boldest ‘attributions, based 
on the observation of the intrinsic character 
of the design, are received in both hemi- 
spheres, particularly the New World, as 
oracles. The English edition of his ‘gospels’ 
simply enumerates these attributions in a 
series of lists, which the American critic is 
just now revising and of which the French 
edition is temporarily deprived.” 

More than one commentator is struck by 
the—well, call it dogmatism, of Mr. Beren- 
son. M. Rene-Jean, in Comoedia, says: 
“Mr. Berenson, who is considered the best 
connoisseur of Italian art, who is, in the 
other arts, a cultivated amateur, and whose 
tastes do not follow, but rather anticipate 
those of our most noted contemporaries, has 
desired to present a philosophy of art. . . 
He wishes to explain everything. In his 
youth, we are told by M. Gillet, he was 
‘very restless and very presumptuous.’ After 
having read the book, I wonder whether 
Mr. Berenson has changed much. Restless 
he no longer is, but presumptuous? No 
doubt one is attracted and partly won over 
by his luminous intelligence. It obliges one 
to follow, in spite of oneself, and although 
one may be repelled by the assurance with 
which, before each work of art, he develops 
his theories like a sermon.” 

With somewhat the same viewpoint, M. 
Edmond Jaloux, in Les Neuvelles Litte- 
raires, says: “M. Bernard Berenson gives 
us, in the best two of his four volumes, on 
Florence and Central Italy, a little course in 
esthetics, where one finds, brilliantly summed 
up, the various reasons why we enjoy a 
painted or sculptured image, and these dif- 
ferent motives form according to their own 
values a very distinct hierarchy by which 
can be classified at the same time the paint- 
ers and their admirers. One may be aston- 
ished that the method of Mr. Berenson 
forms in his view a science as exact—or 
almost—as mathematics and that the judg- 
ment which he gives takes thus an absolute 
character. We are accustomed to shade our 
esthetic judgments more and to temper them 
continually with a sense of the relative. But 
doubtless it is well that, from time to time, 


European Art Dealers 


M. & R. STORA 


GOTHIC AND RENAISSANCE WORKS OF ART 


32 Bis Boulevard Haussmann 


PARIS 


3: Avenue Pierre Iet de Serbie, 


NAZARE-AGA 


| 
PERSIAN ANTIQUES 


PARIS 


DURAND-RUEL 


NEW YORK 


12 East Firty-FirtH STREET 


PARIS 
37 AVENUE DE FRIEDLAND 


someone should pronounce decrees ex ca- 
thedra and impose a coherent system on our 
floating convictions.” 

M. Jaloux, like others, notes Mr. Beren- 
son’s stress on “tactile values” and on the 
theory that the representation of an object 
gives us greater pleasure than the sight of 
the object itself, a view expressed, if not 
shared, by Pascal. Whether or not the 
French commentators agree with Mr. 
Berenson, their general feeling is one of 
gratitude and respect. M. Fierens says: 
“Too many students of esthetics reason at 
their desks. It is always before a painting 
that Mr. Berenson goes to philosophize, ris- 
ing from the level of artistic details to that 
of abstractions and laws, without losing 
contact with life. Mr. Berenson has 
rendered us the eminent service of restoring 
to the criticism and history of art their 


| automony and to the work and the individ- 


uality of the painter their dignity.” 


Faggi Gift for Santa Fe 
A bronze statue of St. Francis by Alfeo 
Faggi has been presented to St. Francis’ 
Cathedral, Santa Fe, and, pending the erec- 
tion of a pedestal, is on view at the Museum 
of New Mexico. 


Washington Landscape Tour 


The Landscape Club of Washington, D. 
C., has arranged a circuit exhibition, which 
can be booked through its secretary, Garnet 
W. Jex, 631 Orleans Place, N. E. 


European Art Dealers 


LE GOUPY 


Rare Prints 


Drawings—Paintings 


5, Boulevard de la Madeleine 
28, Av. des Champs-Elysées, Paris 


RICHARD OWEN 


French 18th Century Drawings 


15, Quai Voltaire, Paris 


BIGNOU 


FIRST CLASS PAINTINGS 


8, Rue La Boetie, Paris 


PERSIAN & INDIAN ART, 
SCULPTURE, PAINTINGS. 


LUZAC & Ce 


46 Great Russell St.. London, W.CI. 


Opposite the British Museum 


GALERIE FIQUET 


MODERN MASTERS 
88, Avenue Malakoff 


Paris 
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American Art Schools 


DAYTON ART 
LN.S JTC UC 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


Six weeks’ Courses in Drawing, 
Design and _ Crafts. 


Painting, 

Professional training in  Silver- 

smithing and Jewelry a specialty. 
Send for Circular 


Monument Ave. and St. Clair St. 
DAYTON, OHIO 


American Art Schools 


ATHLETICS 
ROY C. NUSE, Director 


Commonwealth Art Colony 
Boothbay Harbor, Maine 
ESTABLISHED in 1907. Students’ headquar- 

ters for board and room. 

LOCIATION: East Side, convenient to the 
most picturesque scenes; on a hill above the 
morning fogs of the harbor. 

SUBJECTS: Drawing and Painting from na- 
ture. Color, Composition, Perspective, Still 
Life, Dynamic Symmetry. All mediums. 
Advanced or beginners. Personal instruction. 

ART INSTRUCTORS: A. G. Randall, Anson 
K. Cross. 

Catalogs of Art, Music, Dramatics or French 

Schools. Address: 
A. G. Randall, 719 Broad St., Providence, R. I. 


SUMMER ART SCHOOL 
A. K. CROSS Boothbay Harbor, Me. 
New method, due to 30 years in State and Art 
Museum Schools, ‘‘does for Drawing and 
Painting what electricity does for Light and 
Power.’’ Personal instruction at Common- 
wealth Art Colony, July to November. ROB- 
ERT VONNOH, N.A., says: ‘‘Method gives 
faster gain by mail than art school study by 
old methods.’’ See ‘‘Who’s Who” for art 
books by 
A. K. CROSS, Winthrop Station, Boston Mass. 


A new 25 lesson Art 
Course covering all 
branches of Cartooning. 
Commercial Art Lettering 
and Sign Painting. a= 

Two cloth-bound vol- ay 
umes — over 300 illustra- 
tions and drawing outfit $5 postpaid (Can- 
ada or foreign $6). Personal criticism if 
desired $1 per lesson extra. Order today or 
send for free circular. 

NU-WAY SCHOOL OF ART 

220 Graham Ave. Dept.D. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


METROPOLITAN ART SCHOOL 


58 West 57th Street, New York 


MICHEL JACOBS, Director 


Author of ‘‘Art of Color,’’ ‘‘Study of Color’’ 
and ‘‘Art of Composition’’ 
Summer School at Manchester Depot, Vt. 
The New York School will also continue 

during summer. Catalog on request. 


HARRY ANTHONY 
DEYOUNG 


Landscape, figure, still life, 
composition, color. Six in- 
dividual and one general 
criticism each week. June 
20-August 27. 

For catalogue address: Secretary 


MIDWEST SUMMER SCHOOL OF ART 
Coloma, Michigan 


The ART DIGEST 


because of ts large general circula- 
tion, and especially because it has be- 
come indispensable to art instructors 
in the public schools who so often act 
as advisers to pupils desiring to at- 
tend regular art schools, has come to 
be regarded as the logical medium for 


Art School Advertising 


Rates made known on application 


School of the Arts 


COMMUNITY ARTS ASSOCIATION 
FrANK Mortey FLetcHer, Director 


GRAPHIC AND PICTORIAL ART 
ETCHING : WOOD BLOCK PRINT- 


ING 3 DECORATIVE DESIGN 
CRAFTS : SCULPTURE : BRONZE 
CASTING 


ARCHITECTURE 
GARDEN DESIGN = BGs 


Session: 28 weeks, October-May 


Summer School: 6 weeks, June 27 
to August 6 


SCHOLARSHIPS AVAILABLE 
—Write for Particulars 
916 Santa Barbara Street 
SANTA BARBARA, CAL. 


Catalog 


The BEECHWOOD SCHOOL of FINE ART 


A Department of BEAVER COLLEGE 
JENKINTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 


Courses in Drawing and Painting, Illustration, De- 
sign, Fashion Illustration and Interior Decoration 


Leading to A.B. Degree 
DORMITORIES 


The Traphagen School of Fashion 


Intensive 6 Weeks Summer Course 
Special Classes planned for Teachers 
All phases from elementary to full 
mastery of costume design and il- 
lustration are taught in shortest 
time compatible with thoroughness. 
Day and Evening Courses. Sunday 
Nude Drawing and Painting Class. 
Incorporated under Regents. Certifi- 
cates given on completion of course. 
Our Sales Department disposes of 
student work. Send for Catalog D. 
1680 Broadway (near 52nd St.), New York 


Out Door Painting 


The RALPH M. PEARSON 


SUMMER SCHOOL of 
PICTORIAL DESIGN 


Research in the new knowledge of two and 
three dimensional organization of pictures 
that has grown out of the modern movement. 
Creative practice as an introduction to theory, 
appreciation, criticism, use. Works, at what- 
aver stage of development, produced for use. 
Session June to October, inclusive. Folder on 
request. WALLEY COTTAGE, N. Y. 


XAVIER J. BARILE 


PRIVATE ART SCHOOL 
Landscape Painting Class Outdoors 
SATURDAYS, JUNE-OCTOBER 


Mr. Barile will personally conduct class to 
highly interesting spots within city limits. 
Also special summer classes with model, Sun- 
day mornings and Monday evenings. 

Private instruction by appointment. 

For information write X. J. BARILE 
7 West 14th Street, New York City. 


STUDY ART 
Gain College Credits 


The Ashland Oregon School of Art, with a fac- 

ulty from Pratt Institute, reopens July 5, 1927. 

Write to BELLE CADY WHITE, Director, 
150 Steuben St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


American Art Schools = 


SWIMMING POOL 
CATALOGUE 


BROADMOOR ART ACADEMY 
COLORADO SPRINGS 
Summer term, June 6 to Sept. 9. 
FACULTY: 
Robert Reid, N. A..... ...-Emeritus 
Ernest Lawson, N. A,....Landscape 


Randall Daveyarens. sone e Si oeeR ere Life 
Wanda Caton S28. vee be Applied Art 
Lloyd Moylen ........ Winter Classes 
S. W. Schaefer, M. D ...-Anatomy 


Catalogue on request 


The Pennsylvania Academy 
of the Fine Arts 


Broad & Cherry Sts., Philadelphia 
Oldest Art School in America 
Instruction in Painting, Sculpture 


and Illustration. Send for Circular. 
ELEANOR A. FRASER, Curator 


THE Marytanp INSTITUTE 
1825-1927 Baltimore, Md. 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


Courses in Fine Arts, Normal Art, Costume 
Design, Crafts, etc. Catalog on request. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


CLARENCE H. WHITE SCHOOL 
OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
460 West 144TH St., New York, N. Y. 


Students trained as Artists and Craftsmen 
Special course in Advertising Photography 


160 Lexington Ave., N. Y. City. 


Drawing, Poster and Commercial Art, Interior 
Decoration, Advanced Design. 
Course. Preparatory Course. 


The Homekraft Farm Summer School | 


Where Weaving is taught as a Fine Art. 
You paint with threads, at the same time 
create practical and desirable fabrics. 


Materials. 
West 49ch Street, New York. Circulars. 


New York SCHOOL OF 


APPLIED DESIGN FOR WOMEN 
36th year 
Textile and Wall Paper Designing, Fashion 


Teachers’ 


Positions and orders filled 


Exhibition and sale of Looms and Weaving 
Lessons all year at Studio, 20 


ANNA NOTT SHOOK 


THE ABBOTT SCHOOL OF 


FINE & COMMERCIAL ART 
1623 H Street N. W., Washington, D. Q. 
SUMMER SESSION 
Commercial and Normal Courses 


The School of Industrial Arts 


TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 
Frank Forrest Frederick, Director 
Send for Illustrated Circulars 


a 


SUS 


een le CA G 0 
GALLERIES 
ASSOCIATION 


220 North Michigan Ave. 
Cuicaco, ILLINOIS 


We 


— 


Exhibition of Recent Paintings 
by 
TOM BARNET, of St. Louis 


and 
EDGAR PAYNE, of California 


June Ist to July Ist 


= 


TUT 


( AINSBOROUGH 


GALLERIES, Inc. 


Fine Paintings 
Rare Antiques 


222 Central Park South 
New York 


SUT 


ST. LOUIS 


ART GALLERIES 


High Class 
Paintings 
Bought and Sold 


4398 Olive Street 
Saint Louis, Mo. 
MAX SAFRON, Director 


ST 


|The NEW GALLERY 


PAINTINGS 
by 
MERTON CLIVETTE 
EDWARD BRUCE 
JAMES CHAPIN 


| 


600 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 


SS SE I SS SEER EF oe 


“Non-Stop” 


It was quite natural that Dorothy Grafly, 
art critic of the Philadelphia Public Ledger, 
should find the substance of an essay in 
Captain Lindbergh’s flight from New York 
to Paris; for she is an air enthusiast herself 
and among her ventures has been the in- 
spiring and beautiful flight from Prague to 
Strassburg. After reflecting on “the daring, 
the creative stimulus” in the Lindbergh 
flight, the instantaneous flashing of news to 
the world, and the panorama which the aero- 
plane has made of the whole earth, she 
asks: 

“Does it mean anything to the arts—this 
strange new perspective? Is it in any way 
responsible for the revolt of the contem- 
porary generation of painters and sculptors? 

“We turn to the art exhibitions for evi- 
dence. The chaos of the ‘isms’ might be 
attributed, perhaps, to the sensations of a 
bad sailor—in air or on sea. But it has 
little to do with that tremendous order, that 
sudden appreciation for the relative impor- 
tance of things and of peoples. 

“Tt is very confusing, but from the welter 
of rebellion come certain small signs of the 
changing viewpoint, and they reveal them- 
selves more clearly in the advertising sec- 
tions of our magazines than in the paintings 
of our exhibitions. 

“Some one has looked down upon the 
modern streets—has seen the order of light 
shafts in pattern crossing one another; has 
caught a sense of relative masses in the 
dark moving bodies of the machines. The 
swarming crowds are no longer haphazard ; 
the lights and the sounds and the swiit 
movement become a design as definite as 
that traced by the earth when one views it 
from the clouds. 

“Interest becomes more general. The 
mind of the creative artist is less occupied 
with isolated examples; it toys rather with 
great and absorbing generalities. A study 
of window or doorway gives place to a pat- 
tern study of a city—the relation in shape 
and mass of its buildings to its streets, and 
the linking of each to the other by the 
modern use of light. 

“As men are questing in the air, so men 
are questing in the arts, and some day one 
of them will make a non-stop flight from 
the present lack of certainty to a definite 
point of achievement beyond the storms of 
the ‘isms’ and the feeble cries of the hard- 
dying conservatives. 

“What will they find when they reach 
their new objective, these pioneer airmen 
of art? Who shall say? Other ages have 
developed other arts, and from the experi- 
ence of the past it is almost safe to con- 
jecture that at the end of the non-stop 
flight the goal will differ far less than any 
one may now dream from what has gone 
before. Artists will use the same language, 
but they will express new thoughts.” 


Silva Wins Popular Prize 


The popular prize at the annual exhibition 
of the Southern States Art League at 
Charleston, S. C., was awarded to William 
P. Silva’s “Sun Dispels the Fog, Runny- 
mede, S. C.” 


In Dante’s Town 


She (just returned from a trip to Eu- 
rope): And in Florence I saw the Pitti 
Palace. 

He: Oh, did ums? 

—California Art Club Bulletin. 
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GRAND CENTRAL 
ART GALLERIES 


Grand Central Terminal, Taxicab Entrance 


Fifteen Vanderbilt Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY 


FOUNDERS EXHIBITION 
Until September 30 


Open Daily 9 to 5:30. Satur- 


day to I p. m. 


Visitors Cordially Welcome 


MACBETH 


1892—1927 


THIRTY-FIVE YEARS 
OF 
American Art 


GALLERY 


15 East 57 New York 


MemeeRr A. D. A. P. 


| 


American Etchings 


ISSUED BY 
FRANCIS H. ROBERTSON 
‘oe 


Studios: 
Westport, Connecticut 


Send for list of new publications 
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HHRICH 
GALLERIES 


Paintings 


36, East 57th Street 
New York 


(Established 1841) 
Paintings 


by Old and Modern Masters | 
CARRIG-ROHANE Carved Frames 
559 Boylston Street 


Copley Square BOSTON 


ROBERT C. VOSE 
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THE GREAT CALENDAR OF AMERICAN EXHIBITIONS 


[Copyright by Tue Arr DicEst] 


Los Angeles, Cal. 


LOS ANGELES MUSEUM— 
June—“Painters and Sculptors;’? woodblocks, 
Gordon Craig; monotypes, William H. Clapp. 
AINSLIE GALLERIES (BARKER BROS.)— 
June—Franz Bischoff. 
July—Edmund Osthaus. 
BILTMORE SALON— 
June—Santa Barbara Artists. 
July—Etchings of the West. 


Oakland, Cal. 


OAKLAND ART GALLERY— 
June—Paintings, Paul A. Schmitt, Vernon Jay 
Morse; etchings, Harry A. Schary. 


Pasadena, Cal. 


PASADENA ART INSTITUTE— 
June—Pasadena Society of Artists; Hovsep 
Pushman; Robert Damont Otis; Paul Sample. 
GRACE NICHOLSON’S GALLERIES— 
June—California artists; American Indian art. 
July-—Javanese art; fabrics. 


San Diego, Cal. 


FINE ARTS GALLERY— 
June 10o-Aug. 31—Second annual exhibition of 
Southern California Artists, including Beaux 
Arts group of San Francisco. 
June—Monotypes, Theodore Morgan; 


Graphic 
Art of Diego Riviera, 


San Francisco, Cal. 
CALIFORNIA PALACE, LEGION OF HONOR 
To July 1—Painting by Jane Peterson. 
PAUL ELDER & CO.— 
June-Aug. 13.—Paintings and prints by Cali- 
fornia artists. 
GALERIE BEAUX ARTS— 


June—Indian designs for new Yosemite Hotel. 


MODERN GALLERY— 
To June 18—Dorr Bothwell. 


Denver, Col. 


DENVER ART MUSEUM— 
June—The Santa Fe Painters; water colors of 
wild flowers, Mrs, Roberts. 


Washington, D. C. 


GORDON DUNTHORNE— 
June-Aug.—Exhibition of prints. 


Atlanta, Ga. 


HIGH MUSEUM OF ART— 
May 28-June 12—Atlanta artists; paintings, 
Mrs. B. King-Couper; jewelry, Millicent 
Strange Edson; German wood-blocks, 


Chicago, III. 


ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO— 
June 6-21—School of the Art Institute. 
June 26-Aug. 1—Chicago Architectural Show. 
CHICAGO GALLERIES ASSOCIATION— 
June—Tom P. Barnett, Edgar A. Payne. 
CARSON PIRIE SCOTT & CO,— 
To July 1—Paintings, Boston group; etchings, 
F. W. Benson, Caroline and Frank M. Arm- 
ington, Frederick G. Hall. 


Fort Wayne, Ind. 
FORT WAYNE MUSEUM— 
June—Fort Wayne Art School exhibit. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


PETTIS GALLERY— 
June 6-18—Commercial exhibit. 
June 20-July 2—F. Sherman Ray. 


New Orleans, La. 


ISAAC DELGADO MUSEUM—_ aed 
June-Oct.—Summer loan exhibition of paintings; 
Danish ceramics. 


NEWHOUSE GALLERIES 


484 North Kingshighway Boulevard 
SAINT LOUIS 


Distinguished Paintings and 


Works of Art 


AMERICAN 
ao and FOREIGN 


Continued Display and 
Special Exhibitions 


GALLERIES 


262 Auditorium Hotel, CHICAGO 


2717 NVesti7thusts 


724 Fifth Ave, NEW YORK 


LOS ANGELES 


JOHN 


LEVY 


GALLERIES 


Paintin gS 


NEW YORK 
559 Fifth Avenue 


PARIS 
28 Place Vendome 


Portland, Me. : 


SWEAT MEMORIAL MUSEUM—. = 
June—Loaned exhibition. * 
July-Sept. 15— Annual summer exhibition, 

American artists. a 
Baltimore, Md. 

BALTIMORE MUSEUM OF ART— : 

June-Aug.—American paintings; loans from 


Jacob Epstein collection, e 


MARYLAND INSTITUTE— 
June 15-Oct.—Selected paintings from Lucas. 
collection; Barye bronzes, etc. 


PURNELL GALLERIES— 
Until Sept. 1—Contemporary etchings. 


Boston, Mass. 

MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS— 

June—Studies for decorations, Sargent. 
BOSTON ART CLUB— 

To Nov. 1—Exhibition, artist members. 
GUILD OF BOSTON ARTISTS— 

To July 1—General spring exhibition. 
GOODSPEED’S BOOK SHOP— 

June 1-11—Exhibition of lithographs. 

June 13-Oct. 1—Miscellaneous prints, 
40 JOY STREET GALLERY— 

June—Modern stagecraft. 


CASSON GALLERIES— 
o July 1—American paintings; 
Old Masters. 


Hingham Centre, Mass. 
THE PRINT CORNER— 
June-Aug.—Summer print exhibition. 
Springfield, Mass. 
JAMES D, GILL GALLERIES— ; 
To July 1—Selected American paintings, 
Worcester, Mass. 
WORCESTER ART MUSEUM— 
June 5-27—Joseph Greenwood memorial. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


GRAND RAPIDS ART GALLERY— 
June—Norman Chamberlain; etchings, L. O. 
Griffith. 
July-Aug.—Paintings, John F. and Anna Lee 
Stacey; Grand Rapids Camera Club. 


Muskegon, Mich. 


HACKLEY GALLERY OF FINE ARTS— 
June—Paintings, Gustave Cimiotti. 
July-Sept.—Permanent collection. 


portraits by 


3 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


MINNEAPOLIS INSTITUTE OF ARTS— 
June 15-July 1—Living room furniture. 
July-Sept.—Paintings from private collections of 

Minneapolis. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


CONRAD HUG GALLERIES— 
June—Etchings and prints. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


CITY ART MUSEUM— 
June—Paintings by “Two by Four Society;” 
Cornelius and Jessie Arms Botke. 
July—American sculpture. 


Omaha, Neb. 


ART INSTITUTE OF OMAHA— 
June—Contemporary Modern Paintings. 


Creative Expression 


Through Art 


A Symposium 
on the new art instruction, by 
leading exponents in progressive 
schools. 
x * 


Illustrated with one hundred re- 


productions of children’s original 


creations, fifty in color, fifty in 
black and white.  Attractively 


bound in boards. 
* * * 


One dollar and a half per copy 


Progressive Education Assoc. 
10 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 
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Newark, N. J. 


IEWARK MUSEUM— 
| June—J. Ackerman Coles bequest, 


Santa Fe, N. M. 


1USEUM OF NEW MEXICO— 

June—Block prints by Gustave Baumann, How- 
ard Cook, Barbara Latham, Lon Megargee, 
Juan Pino; landscapes, Carlos Vierra; water 
colors, Willard Nash; masks, Howard Kratz- 
Colucci. 

July—Landscapes, Carl Redin; “Fifty Prints of 
the Year.” 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


ILBRIGHT ART GALLERY— 

To June 19—2r1st annual exhibition of Amer- 
ican paintings; groups, Charles Burchfield, 
Edwin Dickinson; drawings from A. C. Good- 
year collection . 


Elmira, N. Y. 


(RNOT ART GALLERY— 
June—Work of Viennese children. 


New York, N. Y. 


{ETROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART— 

To Oct. 2—Etchings of Bosse and the Van de 
Veldes; American portraits by James Barton 
Longacre and his contemporaries; Graphic 
Techniques; Retrospective Exhibition of 
Painted and Printed Fabrics. 

Beginning June 13—XIXth Century White Em- 
broideries; mezzotints by David Lucas after 
Constable. 


‘HE ART CENTER— 

June—Paintings and sculptures by members of 
the Art Alliance of America; handicrafts by 
the blind. 

Summer—zr sculptures by Mestrovic. 


Restorers and Experts 


Studio Founded 
1840 


In New York 
Since 1907 


Restoration of 
Paintings 
M. J. ROUGERON 


Architects’ Building 
101 Park Avee NEW YORK 


Telephone: Ashland 5244 


Maurice H. Goldblatt 


G2.) Enea 

ware PArt Expert 
Whose attributions have been officially ac- 
cepted by the directors of the greatest 


galleries of Europe, including the 
Louvre, Paris; Dorio-Pamfilio Gal- 
lery, Rome; Royal Gallery, Bo- 


logna; Imperial Gallery, Vienna, 

will authenticate and appraise 
paintings for our clients. 

Fees commensurate with the value of the 
paintings. 
| Correspondence Invited 
BRYDEN ART GALLERIES 
318 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


MGiev: Prof. Pu FARLNA 


AUTHENTICITY—RESTORATION 
oF OL_p MASTERS 


1350 So. sist St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


: Ske 


5 


PAINTINGS RESTORED 
By Expert with 30 years’ experience. 
_ Prices Moderate. References. Museums, 
" Dealers, Collectors. 
M O. ROUST 
Studio, 150 Hast 34th Street, New York 


Telephone, Ashland 6749 


MUNICIPAL ART GALLERY— 
June 1-20—Original magazine illustrations, 
PUBLIC LIBRARY— 
To Nov.—‘Experimenters in Etching;’’ recent 
additions of prints. 
SALMAGUNDI CLUB— 
May 8-Oct. 15—Annual summer exhibition. 
MACBETH GALLERIES— 

To Oct. 1—Special exhibitions of American art, 
(A) paintings under $500; (B) collectors’ ex- 
amples; (C) water colors and etchings, 

DUDENSING GALLERIES— 
June—Season’s review éxhibition. 
AINSLIE GALLERIES— 
June-Sept.—100 paintings for home decoration. 
GRAND CENTRAL GALLERIES— 
June-August—Founders show. 


FERARGIL GALLERIES— 
To Oct. 1—Paintings for the country house; 
fountains and bird-baths. 
THES GALLERY, OF —P; JACKSON -HIGGS— 
May: June—Exhibition, old masters. 
BABCOCK GALLERIES— 
June-Aug.—Summer exhibition. 
GALLERY: OFTHE .ClARENCE eH. 
SCHOOL OF PHOTOGRAPHY— 
June 1-1o—Photographs by class of 1926-27. 
ARDEN GALLERY— 
April-June—N. Y. Chapter, 
of Landscape Architects. 
KRAUSHAAR GALLERY— 
May-June—American paintings. 
ARTHUR ACKERMANN & SON— 
June—Etchings of birds. 


Rochester, N. Y. 


MEMORIAL ART GALLERY— 
June—Sculpture, Paul Manship; 
portraiture, 16th to 18th centuries. 
July-Sept.—Contemporary American paintings. 
GEORGE H. BRODHEAD GALLERIES— 
June 16-30—Thomas Mitchell. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


SYRACUSE MUSEUM— 
Tune—Adams. Garber, Higgins. Scudder. 
July-Aug.—Sixth annual exhibition by Syracuse 


artists. 
Akron, O. 
AKRON 4RT INSTITUTE— 
June—Paintings by Cleveland Artists. 
Cincinnati, O. 


CINCINNATI ART MUSEFUM— 
To Sept. 15—Thirty-fourth Annual Exhibition. 


TRAXEL ART CO.— 
May 30-June 11—John J. Ingles. 
Cleveland, O. 
CLEVELAND MUSEUM— 
June—Contemporary American paintings. 
Columbus, O. 
COLUMBUS GALLERY OF FINE ARTS— 
July-Aug.—Loan exhibition. 
Dayton, O. 
DAYTON ART INSTITUTE— 
June 7-28—N. Y. Society of Painters. 
Toledo, O. 


TOLEDO MUSEUM OF ART— 
June-August—15th annual exhibition of selected 
American paintings. 


WHITE 


American Society 


comparative 


Youngstown, O. 
BUTLER ART INSTITUTE— 
June—Institute students. 
Portland, Ore. 


PORTLAND ART ASSOCIATION— 
Tune—“Art for Children.”’ 
July—Woodblocks by Gordon Craig. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


PHILADELPHIA ART ALLIANCE— 
June-Sept.—Members’ exhibition. 


PLASTIC CLUB— 
To June 8—Sketch class exhibition. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE— 
Oct. 13-Dec. 4—26th Carnegie International. 


Studios, Homes, Etc. 


Hotel des Artistes 


NEW YORK CITY 


Small and large duplex studio apartments 

for rent. Free cooking service, refrigera- 

tion, etc. Swimming pool, squash court. 
Restaurant in building. 


1 WEsT 67TH ST. 


Newport, R. I. 


ART ASSOCIATION OF NEWPORT— 
July 9-Aug. 7—Annual exhibition. 


Providence, R .I. 


R. I. SCHOOL OF DESIGN— 
Summer—Early American furniture; 


enamels, 
Memphis, Tenn. 


BROOKS MEMORIAL ART GALLERY— 
June—New York Society of Women Painters; 
“Fifty Prints of the Year.” 
July—Alpine paintings, Albert Gos. 
July and August—Water color exhibition. 


Battersea 


Houston, Tex. 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS— 
June—Texas wildflower paintings 
Antonio contest. 
HERvOG GALLERIES— 


from San 


To July_1—Paintings, European artists; etch- 
ings, Leon, Bonner, Ten Eyck; monotypes, 
Gideon. 


Ogden, Utah. 


WEBER MEMORIAL GALLERY— 
June—‘‘Ten Utah Painters.” 


Salt Lake City, Utah. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE GALLERY— 
June—Paintings by Caroline Van Evera. 


MERRILL HORNE GALLERY— 
June-Sept.—‘Twenty Utah Painters.” 


Madison, Wis. 


MADISON ART ASSOCIATION— 
June—Prints and etchings. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


MILWAUKEE ART INSTITUTE— 
June—Henry S, Eddy; Henry R. Poore; 
Women Painters and Sculptors Association; 
Landscape Architects. 
MILWAUKEE JOURNAL GALLERY— 


June—Wisconsin Painters. 


Art Supplies 


be 
MARTINI 


TEMPERA 
COLORS 


The time for outdoor sketching 
is at hand. Tempera has many 
advantages for sketching over 
oil. Write us for special in- 
troductory offer. 


THE MARTINI ARTISTS COLOR 
LAV BROmMR’ AY T20:>R-I. Exs a 
97-99 HARRIS AveE., L. I. City, N. Y. 


PICTURE 
REFLECTORS 


also for Tapestries and Rugs 


oAY-BRIte 


REFLECTOR COMPANY 
703 South Broapway Sr. Louis,Mo. 


TRENT ENGRAVING CO. 
[Cut makers to Tue Art Dicest] 
Specialists in 
FINE HALF TONES 
for Artists, Art Dealers and Publishers 
Your inquiry solicited 


‘219 S. WARREN ST., TRENTON, N. J. 
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Established 1848 


F. Kleinberger 


Galleries 
Inc. 

725 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 
9 Rue de 1’Echelle 
PARIS 


ko 


ANCIENT PAINTINGS 
SPECIALTY PRIMITIVES 
of all Schools 
and 


OLD DUTCH MASTERS 


REINHARDT 
GA PLEERIES 


730 FirtH Ave., NEw York 
2 
PAINTINGS 


by Old and Modern 
MASTERS 


Peewik od Fy 


Paintings and 
Sculpture 


37 East 57TH Sr, 


NEW4sYORK 


Pascal M.Gatterdam 
FINE PAINTINGS 


6 East 39TH St., New York 


GORDON DUNTHORNE 


1205 CoNNEcTICUT AVENUE 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


ETCHINGS 


AND 
EARLY MAPS 


Mohr Art Galleries 


PAINTINGS 
ETCHINGS, REPRODUCTIONS 
WORKS OF ART 


015 Madison Ave. Toledo, O. 


OIL PAINTINGS 


On sale, a very fine collection of decora- 
tive oil paintings for Hotels, Apartment 
Houses, Theatres, also for private col- 
Will sell at reasonable prices. 


lectors. 


CALO ART GALLERIES 


128 W: 4oth St., New York 
Tel. Bryant 6739. Bet. Bway and 6th Ave. 


Bache’s Van Dyck 


“Robert Rich, Second Earl of Warwick,” 
by Sir Anthony Van Dyck. 


The last number of Tue Art Dicest told 
of the purchase by Jules Bache, New York 
banker, of a “Carthusian Monk as a Saint,” 
by Petrus Christus, from M. Knoedler & 
Co. Now comes the announcement that the 
same collector has purchased from Duveen 
Brothers Van Dyck’s full length portrait of 
Sir Robert Rich, second Earl of Warwick, 
for “more than $100,000.” 

The portrait, in the so-called grand man- 
ner, is unusually brilliant in color for Van 
Dyck, showing the nobleman in scarlet 
breeches and with a cloak of the same color 
draped over one shoulder. The picturesque 
figure is attired further in brocaded jacket 
with fine lace collar and cuffs, silken stock- 
ings and slippers with large rosettes. 

The composition symbolizes the subject’s 
place in his country’s naval and military 
affairs, having as a background a marine 
setting with a naval engagement in progress. 
Beside the figure lies his momentarily dis- 
carded suit of armor. 


Prints as Envoys 


A great exhibition of modern French 
prints arranged by the Bibliothéque Na- 
tionale of France and held in the Victoria 
and Albert Museum in London marks “the 
beginning of an attempt to establish regular 
and periodic relations between French and 
English engravers.” In October the Eng- 
lish will be represented in Paris with a sim- 
ilar exhibition. M. P. A. Lemoisne, keeper 
of the print department of the Bibliothéque 
Nationale, points out in the catalogue that 
prints even more than paintings reflect the 
characteristics and institutions of a nation, 
and there could be no better help to under- 
standing than such periodical exchanges. 

The exhibition consists of nearly 500 ex- 
amples by 92 artists. There is a retrospec- 
tive section, limited to artists who have died 
since 1900, which carries the survey back 
to Bracquemond, though excluding Meryon. 


Lewis © 


Simmons 


ko 
Old Masters 
Art Objects 


‘oe 


730 Fifth Ave., New York } 


CHICAGO, 908 N. Michigan Ave. 
LONDON, 74 South Audley St. 
PARIS, 16 Rue de la Paix 


RALPH M. CHAIT) 


19 East 56TH STREET 
NEW YORK 


cAncient Chinese Works 
of -Art 


DEALING IN CHINESE ART SINCE 1910 


EXPERTS: Accredited by Great Museums 


and Connoisseurs 


CATALOGUERS of Many Famous Collections 4 


PURNELL GALLERIES 


OF BALTIMORE 
Paintings 


Prints 
Objects of Art 


Bronzes Frames 


40 JOY STREET 
GALLER Yr, of Boston : 


After May 15: : 
Modern Stagecraft 


Goodspeed’s Book Shop 


Fine Prints Portraits 
Maps --American & Foreign 


BOSTON, MASS. 


ee 


ee ee | 
DUDENSING GALLERIES 


Every Aspect of -Art 


45 West 44th Street NEW YORK 
PDS LAER TE 


Beaux Arts Galerie 
Exhibitions 


II6 Maiden Lane 


San Francisco 


2.00 A YEAR; FOREIGN, $2.40 


The 


Publication 
ind Editorial Offices 
Hopewell, N. J. 


SEMI-MONTHLY 


[Monthly, June to September, inclusive] 


A CoMPENDIUM OF THE ArT NEws ANDUL 2 3 1927 


OPINION OF THE WoRLD 


Volume | 


Hopewell, New Jersey, Fuly, 1927 


15 CENTS A COPY 


ART Dilek ST 


European Agent 
H. S,.CIOLKOWSKI 
26, rue Jacob, Paris 


Number 16 


France Enshrines Monet’s “Water-Lilies,” His Gift to Nation 


aa 


One of the Two Great Water-Lily Rooms by Claude Monet, Recently Opened in the Tuileries Gardens, Paris. 
A: 


Kept Its Head 


The American Branch of the Oxford 
Jniversity Press has sent the following to 
[ue Art DicEst: 

“In a previous announcement over our 
mprint a statement, apparently incorrect, 
was made with regard to the picture of the 
Madonna and Child’ by Antonello da Mes- 
‘ina owned by the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art. It was said that in cleaning the picture 
he Virgin’s head came away, revealing a 
lifferent head underneath. 

“This statement was made in the best of 
faith, upon authority which appeared wholly 
idequate. But we now have the word of 
Dr. Edward Robinson, director of the Met- 
‘opolitan Museum, that the picture is exactly 
nm the same condition in which it was re- 
seived, and that no such discovery has been 
nade. 

“We regret the incorrectness of our first 
announcement, and hasten to repair the un- 
mtentional misstatement.” 

And now the matter stands exactly as it 
jid, with the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
sticking to its own judgment on its two 
latest important purchases—the Antonello 
Ja Messina and-Titian’s portrait of Alfonso 
YEste, Duke of Ferrara. 

*The Oxford University Press had made 
the statement in announcing the publication 
of “Three Essays in Method” by Bernard 
Berenson, who asserts that the Metropoli- 


i ]Continued on page 9 


5 33,000,000 Deal 


Just as THe\Art DicEst was going to press 
word came of the greatest art transaction of 
all history, the purchase in London by Du- 
veen Brothers of the collection of 114 old 
masters of the Italian school formed by the 
banker Robert H. Benson, for a price given 
by the New York Herald Tribune as 
$3,000,000 and by the New York Times as 
$2,500,000. The paintings, all of the 14th, 
15th and 16th centuries (before the decad- 
ence of Renassance art), are familiar to 
connoisseurs, having been loaned to special 
exhibitions from 1875 to 1927, when some 
of them were shown in Manchester. They 
constitute the greatest private collection of 
Italian paintings in Europe. 

According to announcement by Duveen 
Brothers, the collection will be brought to 
America and exhibited, after which the pic- 
tures will be offered to American collectors. 
This means, of course, that eventually they 
will find their way into American museums 
and become part of the nation’s art heritage. 

The collection contains examples by the 
most illustrious masters of Italian art. First 
mention belongs to four works by the 
founder of the Renaissance, Duccio (1255- 
1319), done in his prime, from 1308 to 1311, 
for the Cathedral of his native Sienna. 
They comprise scenes from the life of 
Christ, “The Temptation,” “Christ and the 
Woman of Samaria,’ “The Raising of 


[Continued on page 4] 


HREE TIMES THE CIRCULATION OF ANY OTHER WEEKLY OR SEMI-MONTHLY AMERICAN ART PERIODICAL 


It would be difficult to find a more appro- 
priate setting for the famous water-lily 
paintings of Claude Monet than that devised 
by M. Camille Lefévre, the architect of the 
French national museums, in part of the 
Orangerie of the Tuileries, Paris, and re- 
cently inaugurated by M. Herriot. 

As M. Thiebault-Sisson says, in Le 
Temps: “Guided partly by the artist, who 
was still living when the plans were made, 
and partly by M. Georges Clemenceau, who, 
after the death of Monet, watched carefully 
to see that his intentions were strictly carried 
out, the architect has formed within the 
spacious rectangle of the Orangerie two 
large oval halls. A vestibule of excellent 
taste and saturated, like the halls, with the 
style of Louis XVI, gives access to the 
museum. The vast canvases, where live 
again, at different hours of the day and in 
enchanting effects of atmosphere and light, 
the water-lilies with which the painter, in 
his property at Giverny, stocked the winding 
course of one arm of the Epte and the small 
pond that formed the centre of it, now line 
the walls of this double enclosure, walls 
painted in white slightly warmed with gray- 
ish brown, and it is the walls which serve as 
frame. Nothing could be better nor more 
truly give the work its full value. 

“Effects of the morning, veiled in mist; 
bright effects of noon and afternoon, sump- 
tuous effects of the day’s end, effects of the 
night, veiled in transparent shades—such are 
the motifs treated by the painter in the eight 
compositions. Carried, like varie- 


gated night-lights, on their broad, flat leaves, 
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and sometimes vague in form and color, 
sometimes vigorously set forth, the water- 
lilies display or conceal their corollas on the 
water bright or sombre, mirror-like or 
broken up by barely perceptible ripples. 
Some weeping willows bend their tearful 
tresses over that peaceful mirror in which 
all the life of the sky is reflected. 

“Tt was just in the year of the war, 1914, 
that Monet, after having during ten years or 
so put on canvases of average dimensions the 
various sights which the water-lily pond 
offered to him, had the idea of blending them 
and resuming them in one vast synthesis, 
which should be the last word of his art. 
With him action followed close upon de- 
cision. Masons were called at once. In the 
spring of 1916 the immense structure which 
was to serve as studio was ready. The artist 
began work immediately. On strips of can- 
vas six to eight yards wide and about two 
yards high he threw his sketches tumultu- 
ously, and the dozen canvases—for the 
Orangerie has only a part, but the best and 
most complete part, of the whole—were fin- 
ished in 1919. Not for the painter, who 
yever tired of retouching them, at the risk 
of destroying their freshness, but for the 
few intimate friends who were admitted to 
watch this huge task undertaken by an octo- 
genarian and who vainly begged him to 
touch them no more.” 

We are reminded of the marvelous and 
tragic element in this work by M. Louis 
Gillet, in Le Gaulois, who refers to the fact 
that for nearly twenty years before his 
death Monet suffered from cataract. His 
eyes were “only a ruin, sensation no longer 
existed, the painter sightless and plunged in 
the night had no longer any means of con- 
trolling expression, and yet the great vision- 
ary preserved his vision intact and the power 
of projecting it outside himself by an opera- 
tion independent of the senses, as if by the 
pure working of the Holy Spirit, as Beeth- 
oven, without hearing them, brought forth, 
his ears walled up, the sublime melodies of 
his last quartets.” 

From the technical point of view, says M. 
Georges Riviére in L’Art Vivant, the Water- 
lilies vepresent ‘a veritable tour de force. 
In choosing oil painting, because more last- 
ing, to reproduce the fugitive, capricious 
and delicate nuances which he discovered in 
the fireworks of his garden, the painter put 
down colors which had before been ap- 
proached only with difficulty by the use of 
pastels or water-colors. This transparent 
luminosity seemed absolutely impossible to 
obtain before Monet, Renoir and Cézanne 
achieved it: the first with his Water-lilies, 
the second with the figures painted in his 
later years, and the third with his views of 
the Sainte-Victoire mountain and his Pro- 
vencal landscapes.” 


Before Twilicht 
[Suggested by a painting of Carl C. Graf’s.] 
Pale moon and mist, 
The wraith of a tree, 
An aura, sun-kissed, 
Caught tremblingly, 


Mystical hour,— 
What visions incite! 
Subtle the power 
Of nebulous light. 


Frail chrysalis, 
The birth of a theme, 
Strange troubled bliss— 
An unuttered dream. 
—Margaret E. Bruner. 


A $50,000 Job 


Los Angeles has turned over to Dean 
Cornwell, for a $50,000 fee, the commission 
for painting the murals for the rotunda of 
the great Library designed by Bertram 
Goodhue. Cornwell, who is only 35 years 
old, was the highest paid illustrator in the 
world until two years ago, when he threw 
over his job with the Hearst magazines to 
become the pupil and assistant of Frank 
Brangwyn. 

Arthur Millier, art critic of the Los An- 
geles Times, expresses disappointment that 
the award was not given to Maynard Dixon, 
Albert Herter or one of the other artists 
who submitted designs. Bitterly he says: 
“One may legitimately wonder whether the 
Art Commission does not exist to prevent 
art, just as the Crime Commission exists to 
prevent crime.” 

Too much Brangwyn influence, is Millier’s 
lament. The canvases even are to be painted 
in Cornwell’s London studio, he says, “where 
the artist will have the advantage of helpful 
criticism from Brangwyn. While I 
have nothing but good wishes for the artist 
who is to paint the murals for our finest 
building, I feel that the opportunity for a 
glorious western gesture has been muffled, 
and if the decorations are carried out as in- 
dicated in the sketches, we shall get just 
what Dean Cornwell proposes not to give 
us, i. ¢.,' tllustration. A: ‘casual’ elance at 
the sketches should have revealed to people 
with a broad understanding of art the well 
meant, but none the less enslaved, imitation 
of Brangwyn with the inevitable weakening 
which comes from conscious imitation. 

“The Library Building itself was a tre- 
mendous step forward in local architecture. 
It imitates no period or no person. It is the 
work of a great American artist, Bertram 
Goodhue, who, after a lifetime spent in 
gradually divesting himself of the crust of 
tradition, emerged at last a free creator, 
standing on his own legs and with a thor- 
ough understanding of the principles, instead 
of the periods, of architecture. In Lee 
Lowrie he found a man who could design 
sculpture in a style harmonious with his 
scheme. It needed only a man who could 
create great mural decoration out of a sim- 
ar fount of creation. Maynard Dixon, na- 
tive son of California, steeped in the historic 
spirit of the Golden State, showed in his 
sketches the ability to create such designs, 
and he would have painted them here where 
he could be constantly in touch with his 
sources of reference. é 

“The other designs submitted were, with 
one possible exception, interesting. As far 
as color treatment went, the designs by Ray 
Boynton, of San Francisco, were the most 
definitely mural. Albert Herter’s 
were the most thoroughly worked out of all, 
thoughtful as to content, and with great 
dignity of design. They dealt with the 
history of printing, as did the somewhat 
gray but well-planned murals of Norman 
Kennedy. Taber Sears took for his theme 
four great literary works and did a very 
decorative but overly romantic group. Au- 
gustus Vincent Tack came nearer the square 
character of the building with his figures 
from the history of literature. Willy Pogany 
was frivolous.” 

The critic thought that “in future it would 
be a good thing to take advice from a jury 
composed of such men as Arthur B. Davies, 
Eugene Savage and Childe Hassam, and to 
call in such discriminating local art col- 


lectors and patrons as William Preston 
rison and Dr. Dorothea Moore.” ) 

Mr. Millier gives the following sketch of 
Cornwell’s career: “Cornwell was born in 
Louisville, Ky., in 1892 and when he was 1g 
years of age went to Chicago, where he be- 
came connected with the Chicago Tribune, 
He studied at the Art Institute and deter- 
mined to go to New York for further study. 
Working under Harvey Dunn, a pupil of 
Howard Pyle’s, he secured a contract for 
illustrating of the Red Book under Ray 
Long. Later as editor of the Hearst Maga- 
zines, Ray Long gave Cornwell a free hand 
in originating vignettes and establishing a 
‘Cornwell’ style of magazine illustration. 
At the height of his career as an illustrator, 
the young artist gave up all he had achieved 
in the way of a secure positoin in New York, 
to go abroad to study under Brangwyn and 
to work from his sketches on some of the 
great panels in Skinner’s Hall, London.” 

The commission for the decorations of 
the lower lobby and the Hope street tunnel 
entrance to the library was awarded to Al- 
bert Herter for $10,500. His designs for 
the lobby are adapted from Cretan motifs, 
in gold, turquoise blue and Venetian red, and 
those for the tunnel entrance depict episodes 
in early California history. 


A Colonial Exhibition 

Colonial portraits by Sully, Smibert, Ben- 
jamin West, Peale, Woolaston, Mather 
Brown and other American and English 
painters of early Americans, together with 
a choice assemblage of furniture, silver re- 
sist, pink lustre, pewter and various treasures 
of the times which form a fitting setting for 
these ancestors, make up a summer exhibi- 
tion at the Vose Galleries, Boston, according 
to the Transcript. * 

A splendid “Portrait of a Man,” by 
Mather Brown, one of the pioneer American 
painters, is particularly interesting because 
it bears the artist’s signature in the fine 
flowing script of the time. The signature 
is unusual, painters of that day seeming to 
consider their brush strokes and general style 
sufficient identification. 4 

The exhibition also has a group of paint- 
ings of early American ships, which were 
usually done in foreign ports by artists com- 
missioned by the captains. . 


Sculptor vs. Architect 


“Bizarre dilemma,’ Le Figaro calls it, or 
it might be entitled, “Sentiment Struggling 
with Art.” To quote the report of the 
Paris paper: 

“In the Hall of Remembrance in the Par- 
liament Building of Ottawa, Canada, is to be 
placed a statue representing a woman say 
good- bye to a young soldier. 

“The sculptor responsible for the stati 
Mr. Lake, wishes to have that woman a 
young wife embracing perhaps for the last 
time her husband. But the architect of the 
monument, Mr. Pearson, demands that the 
sad woman be a mother clasping her son. 

“While waiting for a decision to be taken, 
the statue remains unfinished. Will it be 
wife or mother ?” * 


Perugino for F. W. Trabold — 
Frederick W. Trabold, a New York col- 
lector, has acquired four paintings through 
Corona Mundi—two old masters, a “Saint 
Catherine” by Perugino and a Flemish 
“Decorative Figures,’ and two modern 
works, “Landscape” by Leon Hartl and 
“Twin Dogs” by Henry Beekman. 


earst's Connoisseur 


Confirmation and details have come of the 
umor that William Randolph Hearst had 
ought, for £100,000, the English art maga- 
ine, The Connoisseur. All rights in the 
ublication were acquired by Mr. Hearst for 
pproximately $495,000, of which $90,000 
rent to the publishers of the American edi- 
Jon of The Connoisseur, headed by William 
farquhar Payson, who was the American 
ditor, and James I. Clarke, the business 
qanager, doing business as “The Connois- 
eur Publications of America, Limited.” 
It was said to be Mr. Hearst’s intention 
yhen he bought the English publication to 
‘nite it with International Studio, which he 
ought from John Lane in 1922. Since The 
Jonnoisseur is a prosperous magazine, car- 
ying the advertising of hundreds of English 
nd American antique dealers and art deal- 
Ts, he hoped by uniting the two to produce 
_ property that would pay a handsome profit. 
However, Mr. C. Reginald Grundy, the 
inglish editor of The Connoisseur, paid a 
4sit to America soon after the transaction, 
ind is said to have convinced Mr. Hearst 
that it would be wise, at least for a while, 
o bring out the two magazines separately. 
Mr. Hearst had sought to buy an English 
irt magazine for years. At first the preju- 
lice felt against him by the English on ac- 
fount of the war was an obstacle. It re- 
nains to be seen whether this prejudice still 
ingers sufficiently to affect The Connois- 
‘eur’s advertising and circulation, which, on 
joth continents, is declared to be about 
3,000. 


Federation of Arts 


At the annual convention of the American 
Federation of Arts, in Boston, Robert W. 
te Forest was re-elected president; F. A. 
Delano, treasurer, and Miss Leila Mechlin, 
jecretary. The following were named as 
lirectors to serve to 1930: Mrs. John W. 
Alexander, Andrew Wright Crawford, F. 
A. Delano, J. Horace Harding, Henry W. 
Kent, Florence N. Levy, Elihu Root, Homer 
Saint-Gaudens. Active vice-presidents: F. 
P. Keppel, F. A. Whiting, F. A. Delano. 

Of the speeches perhaps the most striking 
was that of Charles H. Cheney, of Los An- 
eles, architect and city planner, who made 
the convention gasp when he asked: “Why 
js it, proud as we are of the many fine 
buildings and parks of Boston, that we find 
here, after all, only about 15 per cent. of a 
Bity >” 
| This seeming disparagement of the con- 
yention’s hostess turned out to be, after all, 
a compliment when Mr. Cheney asserted 
that London was only 9 per cent. of a city, 
Chicago 8 and New York 12 when rated on 
“good architecture and good env ironment.” 
Washington was accorded 25 per cent. and 
Paris 90 per cent. 

: 

i, 

| Art Educator Dead 

- Miss Emily Sartain, who retired as head 
| F the Philadelphia School of Design for 
Women in I9I9 after serving for 33 years, 
is dead at the age of 87. She came of a 
| family of artists and was the daughter of 
John Sartain, who introduced in America 
the art of mezzotint engraving. She was a 
ortraitist, as well as a mezzotintist. Her 
Miece, Miss Harriet Sartain, is now dean of 
e Philadelphia school. 
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“Sun Dispels the Fog, Runnymede, S. C.,” by William P. Silva. 


The South has been captivated by a paint- 
ing by one of her native artists, William P. 
Silva. It is “Sun Dispels the Fog, Runny- 
mede, S. C.,” which depicts the beauty of the 
bayou, whether it be in South Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama, Florida, Mississippi, 
Louisiana or Texas. When it was shown 
at the seventh annual exhibition of the 
Southern States Art League at Charteston, 
S. C., it won the popular prize, and now it 
is on view, until Sepetmber, at the Isaac 
Delgado Museum, New Orleans. 

“Men and women come in, pause before 
this picture, and are held,” says the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor. “lft they go away 
from it, to look at other paintings, they 
come back to it presently. Rough men, un- 
couth and ignorant of art and the jargon 
of critics, they are fascinated by the simple 
realism of this picture of something they 


A Collectors’ League 


New Jersey has started something brand 
new in the art world. Dealers have their 
organizations, so have the artists, and so 
have the museums. And now the “Col- 
lectors’ League of New Jersey” has been 
formed. Organized in May, it held a second 
meeting at the State Museum, Trenton, on 
June 30, and found it already had seventy- 
seven members in twenty-seven towns. 

Speeches at the Trenton meeting were 
made by John Cotton Dana, director of the 
Newark Museum; Mrs. Kathryn Greywacz, 
curator of the State Museum; William C. 
Gregg, of Hackensack; Miss Susan Weart, 
curator of the Hopewell Museum, and Dr. 
Henry B. Kummel, state geologist. 

The purpose of the organization is to pro- 
vide a sort of clearing house for the col- 
lectors of the state and to promote New 
Jersey museums. It is probable that an 
exchange bureau will be established. Wilbur 
Macey Stone, of East Orange, is president, 
and Miss Dorothy Gates, of the Newark 
Museum, secretary-treasurer. 


have known all their lives—something 
whose beauty they have felt, but could not 
express. Here it has been expressed for 
them by a painter who, like them, has known 
such scenes since boyhood, and loved the 
silent beauty of the woods and waters in 
the early morning hours. 

“There is nothing sensational about it, in 
color or design. It is, in fact, singularly 
cool, quiet and serene, in composition and 
color—a symphony of pearly grays, of deli- 
cate rose and silvery gold and soft, mossy 
greens. Through the mist which envelops 
all, the pale sun is shimmering through, and 
its rays gild the water faintly, where it 
mirrors sky and trees, unbroken save by two 
spreading circles, where a fish has just 
leaped.” 

The painter, born in Savannah, and living 
most of his life in Chattanooga, now makes 
his home in Carmel, Cal. 


Grand Central Drawing 


The annual drawing among lay members 


of the Grand Central Art Galleries, New 
York, for rotation in choosing for them- 


selves the $125,000 worth of paintings and 
bronzes in the annual Founders’ Exhibition, 
took place on June 15, and since then the 
successful ones, in succession, have been 
making their selections. Ninety-one names 
were drawn, one for each object displayed, 
and the first ten possessed themselves as 
follows of paintings by artists whose names 
follow theirs: 

Henry W. Cannon, New York, H. Bolton 
Jones; Walter Jennings, New York, Nicolai 
Fechin; George P. Tweed, Duluth, Charles 
W. Hawthorne; Mrs. Edgar B. Stern, New 
Orleans, George de Forest Brush; J. J. 
Bodell, Providence, Chauncey F. Ryder; 
Henry J. Fuller, New York, Hovsep Push- 
man; Paul R. Mabury, Los Angeles, Ben 
Foster; Bartlett Arkell, New York, Elliott 
Daingerfield; estate of Charles Deering, 
Miami, Fla., Emil Carlsen; Mrs. Frederick 
Lewis, Norfolk, E. H. Potthast. 
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Condensation 


This number of Tue Art Dicest is an 
example of condensation. Imperfect as the 
product may be, the editor has put into it 
all his skill. Confronted with @ mass of 
material unexpected in midsummer and 
enough for 32 pages, he faced a terrific 
task of compression and elimination. In 
spite of his endeavors, much worthy mate- 
rial had to be omitted. 

Tue Art Dicest should be bigger. Its 
ideal size would be 32 pages, with 12 pages 
of advertising and 20 of reading matter. 
Hard work by its staff and co-operation by 
its readers will make this possible within a 
few months, 

This is a condensed editorial. 


—Peryton BosweELtt. 


$3,000,000 Art Deal 
[Concluded from page 1] 


Lazarus” and “The Calling of Peter and 
Andrew.” They formed a part of Duccio’s 
masterpiece, the double altar, or “Majestas.” 

Other features of the collection are Bel- 
lini’s “St. Jerome Reading” and “Conversa- 
zione,” Andrea del Sarto’s “Madonna and 
Child and Infant St. John,” Ghirlandaio’s 
portrait of Lorenzo de Medici’s banking 
partner, Francesco Sassetti; Titian’s “Ma- 
donna,” Palma Vecchio’s Hehrereanione’ 
Carpaccio’s “Portrait of a Venetian Lady,” 
Antonello da Messina’s “Virgin,” “Crivelli’s 
“Madonna and Child,’ Luini’s “Portrait of 
a Young Lady,” Piero de Cosimo’s “Hylas 
and the Nymphs,” and Correggio’s “Christ 
Taking Leave of His Mother Before the 
Passion.” 

Other famous names are Botticelli, Cos- 
imo Tura, Luca Signorelli, Di Bawendi. 
Di Paolo, Giorgione, Loreaye Lotto, Genes 
tian del Piombo, Bonifazio, Paolo Aer oneee. 
Lippo, Memmi, and Simone de Martino. 

Mr. Benson is 77 years old. The reason 
for the sale is not known, but presumably 
it has to do with the Brien inheritance tax, 
with which his family has had experience, 
for he married the daughter of R. H. Hol- 
ford, whose collection, formed by the late 
Sir George Lindsay Holtocd was scheduled 
to be sold on July 15 at Christie’s, 


Selling a Van Dyke 


[Jt would be curious to know the exact 
origin of the following, which appeared in 
the Los Angeles Times. The skit is amus- 
ing, and certain parts of it are a fairly good 
take-off on the strict formality observed in 
a certain great art establishment, whose iden- 
tity the writer so thinly veils. However, 
Sir Joseph Duveen and all other highly 
successful art dealers are sagacious business 
men, and it is unthinkable that Sir Joseph 
would employ any such technique in selling 
an old master to J. P. Morgan, Sr., who 
was known for his pride and sensitiveness.] 

J. P. Morgan, Sr., his acquisitive nerves 
all a-tingle, had asked for an appointment 
with the great art dealer to see the Van 
Dyke for which the latter had paid $100,000 
at Christie’s. There was delay. The great 
dealer’s secretary was not certain that his 
master could give Mr. Morgan an audience, 
but he would do his best. At last it was 
settled. The king of Wall street entered the 
palatial lobby. He was greeted by whisper- 
ing sons of princes in cutaways, morning 
trousers, spats and monocles, who passed 
him, whispering in quiet well-bred accents 
one to another. He waited a moment in this 
anteroom, a moment in that. He ascended 
elevators, was conducted down lengthy cor- 
ridors, still passing from one whispering 
gentleman to another. 

At length he sat in the anteroom itself. 
The last reigning duke tapped discreetly on 
the paneled door. He discoursed silently 
with one who disappeared. Five minutes 
elapsed. The financier tapped his heavy stick 
and fumed inwardly. Then the door re- 
opened. Amid more whisperings he was 
ushered into the presence. 

The great dealer half-looked up from his 
desk chair, murmured something and waved 
his client to a seat. The thick rugs swal- 
lowed up sound. Five minutes drew out 
their interminable length. The heavy stick 
tapped the floor, the art dealer’s pen 
scratched monotonously. J. P. flung to his 
feet, 

“Look here, I have no time to spare and 
I want to see the Van Dyke!” 

Half comprehendingly, the great art dealer 
looked at him over his glasses and waved a 
deprecating hand. “Oh, the Van Dyke— 
ah yes, the Van Dyke—just a moment, Mr. 
Morgan,” and again his pen and the impa- 
tient stick only broke the silence. 

Ten minutes, fifteen minutes. The wolf 
of Wall street was pacing furiously up and 
down the room. At last with a sigh the pen 
was laid down, the prince of art dealers re- 
moved his glasses and, as one coming out of 
a trance, said absently: “Oh, let me see, 
Mr. Morgan, a-ah you said something about 
a Van Dyke.” 

“Certainly, and I can’t wait all day; I 
want to see it at once.” 

“Oh, tut-tut, my dear Mr. Morgan, er-r— 
one can’t look at a great picture in a hurry, 
but if you can wait a few minutes I think I 
can arrange that you see it.” 

Then he pressed six or seven of the little 
buttons on his desk. Secretaries rushed 
softly in from four corners. “The papers 
on the Van Dyke, Johnson, please ; 
Oh, Graham, the photographs SiN be: 
Montague, have them install the Van Dyke 
in Galion D on the fourth floor é 
Buckman, a small table for Mr. Morgan 
to inspect the photographs and documents.” 

Papers, photographs fell like a snowdrift 
from the hands of an army of softly scurry- 


ing gentlemen. The great art dealer beam 
The money magnate scowled. 
“T don’t want to see all this stuff; BY 
me the picture Know all about i 
seen all the photographs.” oy 
Deprecations from the art dealer . o 
a great picture see it when all i, 
ready what does Mr, Morgan thin! 
of the photographs? 4 
Finally they enter another elevator, tra 
verse a silent and lofty corridor and wit} 
hushed lips enter Gallery D. There, at th 
end of a great empty room, hung gray cur. 
tains. Seated in an unmovable chair th 
financier fumed and tapped his stick . a 
Silently the curtains drew back. There re 
posed the longed-for Van Dyke. - 
Two minutes passed. “How much do you 
want for it?” 
“Four . hundred 
fifty thousand dollars!” 
“Wha-at! Why, you only paid a hundae 
thousand for it! TIl give you a hundrec 
and fifty.” 
“Four hundred and fifty thousand dollars p 
“Why, d—n it, that’s robbery! Two hun. 
dred thousand and not a penny more!” . 
“Mr. Morgan, this is my picture, do yot 
understand? I bought this picture for 
$100,000, and it is mine. I have plenty of 
money and am not anxious to sell this pic- 
ture. The price is four hundred and fit 
thousand dollars.” 
The next day the picture was hung ir 
the Morgan collection and a check for 
$450,000 lay on the great dealer’s desk. 


o 


The New Fogg Museum ; 
Bad feeling between Harvard and Prince- 
ton? Not a bit of it. On the occasion of 
the opening of the superbly beautiful 
$1,000,000 building of the Fogg Museum of 
Art, which will house the $3,000,000 collec- 
tion and be supported by a $1,000,000 en- 
dowment fund, the Department of Art and 
Archaeology of Princeton University sent a 
message of “profound satisfaction because 
of this happy increase in the facilities and 
opportunities in the Division of Fine Arts 
of Harvard University,” and offered its 
“hearty congratulations to its sister depart- 
ment, conscious as it is, that by reason of 
the close and sympathetic co-operation of 
the two departments, the prosperity of the 
one so signally insured by the completion of 
the new Fogg, cannot fail to be a stimula 
and encouragement to the other.” 

The New York Times describes the new 
building as presenting “a very handsome and 
distinguished facade in the best red-brick 
American Georgian manner, as skillful 
adapters of that manner have now learned to 
use it.” 
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Chicago’s Redons 


Chicago is having a midsummer artistic 
feast at the Art Institute, where the most. 
complete set of prints by Odilon Redon in 
existence has been put on exhibition. The 
collection was purchased from Mme. Redon 
through the Stickney fund and comprises 
380 etchings and lithographs, many of them 
idealistic in technique and expressing the 
artist’s spectral mysticism. 

Redon came very near being an American, 
says the Evening Post, for he was born in 
Bordeaux in 1840 only a few weeks after his” 
parents removed from the French quarter 
of New Orleans, and his affection for Fe 
deeply colored his art. 


Providence Gift 


Marsden J. Perry, well known art col- 
ctor, has informed the Rhode Island 
chool of Design that he has made a will 
saving to it eventually the famous gem of 
‘olonial architecture, the John Brown 
[ouse, in Providence, built in 1786, together 
nth the great collection of antique furni- 
are which it contains. The house and the 
eautiful grounds occupy almost a whole 
lock of ground. The furniture is rich in 
xamples of the Chippendale, Hepplewhite, 
heraton, Early Georgian, Queen Anne 
ad Early American periods. Much of it is 
lustrated in Mr. Perry’s impressive work 
a “Colonial Furniture in America.” 

“Mr. Perry’s collection of 18th century 
arniture is declared to be the finest in the 
torld. He purchased the Duff Gordon and 
word Paulett groups and later, on the death 
£ his chief rival, Richard A. Canfield, he 
equired that collection. Pieces not needed 
1 the John Brown House have been given 
) the Metropolitan Museum. 

John Brown was a famous merchant. and 
wner of shipping in Colonial days, and 
uring the Revolution sent privateers upon 
ae seas to prey on British commerce. He 
rought Rhode Island College from Warren 
) Providence, where it became Brown Uni- 
ersity. 


Some Vivid Criticism 
Marion F. Taylor, writing in the Detroit 
‘ree Press of an exhibition by five local 
rtists at the Scarab Club—Jay Boorsma, 
‘oy Bennett, Roger Davis, Walter Speck 
od Harry Smith—took refuge in “the old 
omfort of plain people, ‘I may not know 
rt, but I know what I like.’ ”’ 

After commending Mr. Boorsma’s “Java- 
ese Dancing Girl’ for its “languorous 
race and undulating rhythm,” the writer 
arned on the same artist’s “Madonna and 
thild’” and said: “A wooden doll of an in- 
ant with a soubrette’s coral bow-lips, is held 
y a stick of a hand, and a queer pink daub 
evelops into a foot after earnest study. 
‘he head inclined above the precocious child 
'that of a window dummy, the hair flatly 
ainted on a smooth wooden poll, and the 
eck is swan-like in length rather than 
lurity.” 

The critic, after praising a nude woman 
y Mr. Bennett as being “powerful with 
ade rebellion’ and “braced against the 
rinding noise, the belching smoke and bar- 
sn ugliness of a factory town,” refers to 
le same artist’s still life as “leaves afflicted 
rith elephantiasis.” 


Art Center’s New President 


Richard de Wolfe Brixey has succeeded to 
fe presidency of the Art Center, New 
Tork, held seven years by the founder, Mrs. 
tipley Hitchcock. He is president of the 
<erite Insulated Wire and Cable Company. 
A new president,” said Mrs. Hitchcock, 
will bring fresh ideas and exert new pow- 
rs.” She now becomes honorary president. 


Kentucky Portraitist Dead 
Ferdinand G. Walker, portrait painter and 
indscapist, formerly of Louisville, Ky., died 
t his home in New Albany, Ind., aged 68. 
fe painted the portraits of all the governors 
f Kentucky. for the capitol building, and 
mong his sitters was Henry Watterson. 


Detroit's Masterpiece by Rembrandt 
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“The Visitation of Elizabeth,” by Rembrandt. 


“Tf it had been possible to ask Rembrandt 
what kind of subject he would have advised 
us to acquire as most representative of his 
art (if one could acquire only one of his 
works), it is most Jikely he would have 
recommended a religious composition, not a 
portrait, although nowadays his art of por- 
traiture is more generally favored by private 
collectors,” writes Dr. William R. Valen- 
tiner in the Bulletin of the Detroit Institute 
of Arts. 

Therefore the Institute acquired, for 
$150,000, “The Visitation of Elizabeth,” a 


work 18 by 22 inches, painted in 1640, two 
years before “The Night Watch” and eight 
years after “The Anatomy Lesson.’ From 
the Duke of Westminster’s collection, the 
picture is esteemed by authorities as a mas- 
terpiece. The work was created in the hap- 
piest period of Rembrandt’s life. 

“Tt is remarkable,” writes Dr. Valentiner, 
“how the artist, in spite of the opening of 
space in all directions, managed to give the 
intimate feeling to the scene which is char- 
acteristic of the religious representations of 
Rembrandt.” 


Coles Phillips Dead 


Clarence Coles Phillips, well known illus- 
trator and designer of magazine covers and 
protagonist of good art in advertising, died 
in New Rochelle, N. Y., aged 47. 

“Mr. Phillips was almost the first artist 
of note,’ said the New York Times, “to 
enter the commercial field and permit his 
signed drawings to be used as advertise- 
ments. They became familiar from coast to 
coast in connection with hosiery, silverware 
and other products. He was an advocate of 
the advertising value of good art, and it is 
said that he was largely responsible for 
raising the artistic standards of advertising 
in American magazines.” 

Mr. Phillips developed a new style in 
American illustration. Charles Dana Gibson 
and J. C. Leyendecker paid tributes to him 
in the press. 


Artist Wins Lawsuit 


George de Forest Brush was commissioned 
by Mrs. Florence Brooks Aten, of New 
York, to paint her portrait for $10,000. 
When it was delivered she paid for it, but, 
after advising with relatives and friends, 
she decided that it didn’t look sufficiently 
like her. It was a “beautiful picture,” but 
did not qualify as a likeness. She returned 
it to the artist to be fixed, and he made sev- 
eral trips to New York from New Hamp- 
shire to repaint it. When he delivered it the 
second time the portrait pleased the sitter, 
but the artist’s bill for an additional $7,000 
did not. She declined to pay, and he sued. 

Mrs. Aten at the trial contended that she 
ought to pay only for the material used by 
the artist during the repainting, but the jury 
took into account Mr. Brush’s trips from 
New Hampshire and rendered a judgment 
for $4,500. 
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Cleveland Gets a Gem of Greek Sculpture 


A gem of 4th century Greek sculpture, a 
little bronze statue of Apollo, has just, been 
purchased for the J. H. Wade collection of 
the Cleveland Museum of Art. 

“Of all the Greek sculptures in existence,” 
says the Museum Bulletin, “there is but one 
known to be an original work of a famous 
sculptor, the Hermes of Praxiteles, of which 
there is a cast in the Museum lobby. The 
Hermes gives the key to the style of Praxi- 
teles, the most popular of all the sculptors 
of the fourth century B. C. Other works of 
his are known by marble copies of the bronze 
originals for which the sculptor was fa- 
mous; and they bear out the characteristics 
seen in the Hermes,—great suavity, delicacy 
of balance of the weight of the figure, gentle 
rhythms, and perfect surface finish. “The 
Marble Faun,’ ‘The Lizard Killer,’ and the 
Knidian Aphrodite are the most popular of 
these statues. They are all softer, more 
feminine in character than the Hermes, some 
of the softness perhaps being due to the 
exaggeration of the later copyists. 

“The Wade Apollo has all of these quali- 
ties except the exaggeration. It has the 
perfect restraint of the fourth century. The 
rhythms of the figure flow into one another 
as the observer changes the point of view, 
showing a mastery of sculptural design rare 
even in the finest periods of Greek art. The 
action of the figure, for all its suavity, has 
the tension of life, particularly noticeable in 
the movement of the head and of the left 
hand. The hand held an object, probably a 
lyre, for there is a hole through the grip 
and a smaller hole under the crooked second 
finger. 

“A silver fillet is intaid about the head, and 


the whites of the eyes are of silver. The 
irises were inlaid, but have been lost. Hair 
and eyes were finished with chisel and 


graver. The color of the figure varies from 
the natural brown patina of bronze to the 
blue and green of azurite and malachite due 
to many centuries of chemical action in the 
ground.” ip ge a 


Because 1927 is the fiftieth anniversary of 
the finding of Praxiteles’ Hermes, the Ger- 
man archaeologist, Friedrich von Down, a 
professor in the University of Heidelberg, 
who had an important share in its discovery, 
has written an account of that event for the 
Greek newspaper, Elefteron Vima, which is 
quoted by the Christian Science Monitor. 

Professor von Down was present when 
the statue was unearthed at Olympia by 
Professor Gustav Hirschfield’s expedition. 
The two archaeologists immediately differed. 


Praise for Mrs. Wentworth 


In commenting on the exposition of por- 
traits by Mrs. Catherine Wentworth recently 
held in the Paris galleries of Durand-Ruel, 
M. George Paturelle, in Le Figaro Artis- 
tique, says that these portraits “attract and 
charm at once by their brilliancy, by their 
ingenious composition, by the delicacy and 
skill of their execution and by their harmo- 
nious coloring, but they move you still more 
by the reflections they provoke in you.” 

The. easy naturalness of the subjects’ 
poses and their lifelike representation is 
stressed by the critic, who, in speaking of 
the portrait of Mme. Etienne Gaveau, 
“dressed in a black gown and a red cloak, 
of a very beautiful red,” with a fan of red 
feathers, says that she has “the air of a 
m. *quise painted by Nattier.” 


“Apollo,” Greek, IVth Century 


“A beautiful Roman wrok!” exclaimed Pro- 
fessor Hirschfield. “No,” said Professor 
von Down, “not Roman, but a Greek work 
of the 5th century.” The two men were a 
bit hazy as to the site, and the discussion 
was prolonged as to the statue’s origin. 
Professor Hirschfield declared they had been 
excavating the site of the Pelopeion, on the 
north of the temple of Zeus, as described by 
the old Greek Pausanias. 

Professor von Down urged his colleague 
to look the matter up in the original of Pau- 
sanias. Professor Hirschfield hurried up to 
his library and soon returned, brandishing a 
book from which he read out the famous 
phrase: “Hermes in stone, carrying the 
child Dionysius. Work of Prices: a; 


A “Commercial Sculptor” 


The rotogravure sections of the newspa- 
pers have been reproducing a remarkable 
photograph of America’s first “commercial 
sculptor,” Carlo Romanelli, of Los Angeles, 
posing in a phalanx of the figures which are 
fast displacing billboards along the roads in 
California. 

Anyone who has made an automobile trip 
in the vicinity of Los Angeles will have been 
impressed by the revolution in outdoor ad- 
vertising wrought by Mr. Romanelli. Strik- 
ing figures calling attention to commercial 
products and business enterprises are appear- 
ing everywhere. The idea has not yet 
reached the East, nor has it yet received the 
attention of the societies and women’s clubs 
that are combating the “billboard nuisance.’ 
But who knows? 
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Daumier’s Ghost — 


Much has been said—part of it in the 
pages of THe Art Dicest—about the higl 
prices now paid for paintings which once 
sold fcr very small sums, but seldom has the 
spirit of a dead artist been moved to actual 
protest. Yet the following letter was re- 
cently published in L’Art Vivant: i 

“Dear Editor-in-Chief:—The tone and 
spirit of your review have been too sympa- 
thetic to me to make necessary any other 
reason for my unusual and surprising col- 
laboration in L’Art Vivant. Recognizing all 
the disturbance it may cause in the minds of 
certain picture-dealers, who will be sure to 
say, ‘Why should that rascal come again to 
annoy us?’ nevertheless— S 

“T protest against the prices to which my 
modest works were made to climb in the 
course of a +“ cent sale. 


“] prote> oom “thet iame soreahe young 
Freuch pa.nters, whose efforts I admire. I 
protcst :Sainst the speculation which spreads 


ove; my poor canvases, which I always con- 
sidered merely as recreation. If my friend 
Champfleury were still in your world, what a 
fine vituperative article he could write on 
those crazy people who pay 1,280,000 francs 
for a little canvas by your humble servant, 
who owed it to the friendship of good Father 
Corot that he finished his days under the 
modest roof of a peasant’s house. 

“Tf I write to you, Mr. Editor, it is be- 
cause I believe that there must be now 
talented artists somewhere, who are suffer- 
ing deprivation and scorn as I did. An 
since I am now a citizen of a world where 
all desire and all need are ended, as I have 
long since been granted my little share of 
glory, I wish in this kingdom of dreams to 
think only of those young painters whose 
works, whose existence, whose life you ae 
defending. | 

“With the greetings, Sir, of : 

“Honoré Daumier.” | 


M. Rogelin, commenting on this epistle of 
protest, notes that the Louvre Museum has 
acquired “La Blanchisseuse,” for which its 
purchasing committee paid 701,000 francs, 
and that “Les Emigrants,” the masterpiece 
of that sale, brought only 285,000 francs, as 
against 640,000 for “Les Amateurs de Pein- 
ture’ and 400,000 for “Les Musiciens Ambu- 
lants.” 

Comoedia reports that the painting willl 
brought the top price of more than a million 
francs was “Don Quichotte et Sancho 
Panca” and adds: “Let us hope that it wat 
not bought for the account of some Yankee 
and that this masterful work will remain in 
France!” It also explains that the high 
price paid by the Louvre for “La Blanchis- 
seuse” was due to the competitive bidding 
of one of the artist’s heirs. 


4 


A. Muller Ury Hurt 


A. Muller Ury, well known portrait and 
figure artist, sustained a broken leg in a 
fall at San Marino, Cal., a suburb of Pasa 
dena. Mr. Ury, who has painted many 
notable portraits in the East, has established. 
himself in a specially built studio at San 
Marino, and has been busy for more than 
three years with commissions on the coast, 
where he was first drawn to paint the por- 
trait of the late Henry E. Huntington, 
whose great collections are located at 7 

& 


Marino. 
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_ A Sargent Book 
There is no subsidence in the writing about 
John Singer Sargent. Some critics dispar- 
age him as an uninspired technician, some 
extol him as the greatest of his age. The 
first biography was that of Mr. Downes, 
and now another, by the artist’s friend, the 
Hion. Evan Charteris, K. C., has been 
brought out by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

The reviewer for the New York Times 
begins by saying: “The time for an impar- 
‘tial critical estimation of the work of John 
Sargent has possibly not arrived as yet, al- 
though there are enough critics to adhere to 
‘Mr. Roger Fry’s judgment: ‘I am sure that 
he (Sargent) was no less distinguished and 
genuine as a man than, in my opinion, he 
was striking and undistinguished as an illus- 
trator and non-existent as an artist.’ But 
these are, for the most part, younger critics, 
men who cannot stomach fireworks in paint 
and who seek for something deeper, some- 
thing, in fact, that is rarely found in the 
successful portrait painters of the haut ton. 
This was Sargent’s misfortune—to be court 
painter to all the rich ladies of his genera- 
tion.” 

The book itself the critic finds to be a 
“discreet life of the artist by an admirer,” 
and after reading it he observes: “Sargent’s 
life was peculiarly unruffled. There were 
no huge rocks of difficulty for him to sur- 
mount during the long placid idyl of his 
days. He was blessed with enough money at 
the very beginning. He had no parental 
objections to destroy. He seems to have 
understood his particular métier from the 
beginning and to have followed it consist- 
ently enough with very few divagations into 
‘side channels. Even his teacher, Carolus 
Duran, was a lucky choice. Duran was the 
‘most popular portrait painter of his time in 
‘Paris, a man who was a bit of a poseur 
and who was influenced to some extent by 
Velasquez. His work is lacking in mystery. 
‘This, too, is true of Sargent.” 


Old Masters Damaged 


John Barleycorn and Art had a set-to in 
‘tthe apartment of C. Bai Lihme, a retired 
‘chemist and manufacturer, in New York, 
and Art came off second best and needing 
repairs. In the absence of Mr. Lihme three 
employes of the building held a “party” in 
the apartment, which is a triplex, extending 
from the twelfth floor to the fourteenth. 
{Under the influence of liquor, which prob- 
ably wasn’t’ bootleg, the three proceeded to 
‘wreck the place. They threw bottles at 
‘Rubens’ “Portrait of an Old Man” and Van 
'Dyck’s “Marchesa Lomellini,’ and fiendishly 
‘ripped four sixteenth century Flemish tapes- 
itries. The damage is estimated at $200,000. 


Babcock Galleries to Move 


The Babcock Galleries in New York have 
{joined the up-town movement and will be at 
‘home in the Fall at 5 East Fifty-seventh 
‘street. The new quarters will have two 
‘special exhibition galleries, a large gallery 
‘for permanent exhibitions and two private 
‘show rooms. The Babcock Galleries, spe- 
‘eializing in American paintings, were found- 
ed by John Snedecor in 1852. 


Mrs. High’s New Gift 
Mrs. J. M. High, who gave her home to 
‘Atlanta to be used as an art museum, has 
just contributed a room of antique furniture. 


t 


Cincinnati for MacNeil’s 


After the “public” in New York, Boston, 
Pittsburgh, Detroit and Buffalo had recorded 
their preference for Bryant Baker’s model 
for “The Pioneer Woman,” it remained for 
Cincinnati to upset the unanimity for “first 
choice” and to bestow that honor on the 
design by Hermon A. MacNeil. The result 
in Duveneck’s home town in a_ measure 
shows the influence which an art critic like 
Mary L. Alexander, of the Enquirer, can 
wield in a community. 

At the end of a two-column review of 
the exhibition of twelve models for the 
colossal statue which E. W. Marland will 
erect at a cost of $350,000 in Oklahoma, she 
said: 

“T think, after careful consideration, I 
shall vote for Hermon MacNeil’s pioneer 
woman because, to me, it is not only a satis- 
fying portrayal of the free, natural and 
spiritual woman of the plains, but I feel 
sure that Mr. MacNeil is a sculptor who is 
thoroughly capable of carrying out the spirit 
of his model in a monumental figure.” 

Miss Alexander herself is a scuiptor. The 
Times-Star, while the voting was under way, 
said: “If it might be announced that Cin- 
cinnati’s vote was of a higher artistic stand- 
ard than has proved the case elsewhere, it 
will be placing another record as a city of 
discrimination in matters of art.” 

Second choice in Cincinnati fell to Bryant 
Baker and third to John Gregory. 

The models were shown at the John 
Herron Art Institute in Indianapolis from 
June 8 to 21, and the result there was a two 
to one vote in favor of Bryant Baker, John 
Gregory being second and Mr. MacNeil 
third. The exhibition was then taken to 
Chicago, where it will remain at the Art 
Institute until August 1, thence going to the 
Denver Art Museum, August 5 to 109, and 


“Pioneer Woman” 
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MacNeil’s “ 


Pioneer Woman” 


the Art Institute of Minneapolis, where it 
will stay from August 24 to September 7. 


Americans in Paris 


Paris is having its first annual exhibition 
of works by “American artists in France,” 
which has proved so astonishingly successful 
both as to size and interest that Mr. Germain 
Seligmann, of the firm of Jacques Selig- 
mann & Co., has offered the use of the 
Ancien Palace de Sagan for next year’s 
showing. The exhibition was organized by 
Edward L. Bernays, of New York. 

One hundred and seventy American artists 
are represented at the Sagan palace, among 
them, according to the New York Times, 
being such well-known artists as Frederick 
E. Frieseke, Paul Burlin, Waldo Pierce, 
Norman Jacobsen, Howard Leigh and Mar- 
tha Walter, as well as many of the younger 
group. 

At the vernissage and reception were 
1500 visitors, including many distinguished 
guests from diplomatic, artistic and social 
circles. Among them were Edouard Herriot, 
Minister of Public Instruction and Fine 
Arts; Mme. Berthelot, wife of the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs; Colonel Bentley Mott, 
Military Attaché of the American Embassy ; 
Alphonse Gaulin, the American Consul 
General; George Blumenthal, the Marquise 
de Polignac, and Colonel and Mrs. Frances 
E. Drake. 

Paul Leon, director of the French Acad- 
emy of Beaux Arts, opened the show. 

“This is seeing France through American 
eyes,” he said. 


Boston Doorway 


Katharine Crosby in the Boston Tran- 
script tells of the installation of a great 
marble doorway and _ bronze 1 po a 
strictly commercial building, the headquar- 
ters of the Salada Tea Company. The doors, 
which are the work of a famous English 
sculptor, Henry Wilson, were awarded a 
medal this spring at the French Salon. “Ac- 
cording to an authority on such matters,” 
writes Miss Crosby, “no doors comparable 
to them are to be found in this country, 
even on public buildings. The nearest ap- 
proach to them are the doors of the Capitol 
in Washington, but the new ones are said to 
surpass these.” 

The sculptor is now in Boston setting up 
the marble carvings, while the ten panels 
for the doors are being cast at Gorham’s 
plant in Providence. 

The commission was awarded three years 
ago by P. C. Larkin, president of the Salada 
company. The doors were to show the 
entire process of tea-culture, with its far- 
eastern atmosphere, while the marb‘e carv- 
ings were to treat the theme symbolically, 
making use of gods and sacred animals. 

A part of Mr. Wilson’s fame is due to his 
replacement of the tomb of Bishop Elphin- 
stone in the chapel of King’s College in 
Aberdeen, which Oliver Cromwell destroyed. 
He used for guidance a description written 
by a Latin writer in the Middle Ages. 


doors 
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Poet Defends the Louvre’s New Watteaus 


eer Seer A Bo 


s “The 


The Louvre has just acquired two new 
Watteau paintings, “The Planting of the 
May Pole” and “The Village Dancers.” To 
those inclined to judge the purchase as un- 
necessary, because of their deplorable con- 
dition and the fact that the Louvre already 
Was in possession of the most famous 
Watteau in the world, the immortal ‘““Em- 
barkation for Cytherea,’ M. Jean Louis 
Vandoyer, poet and novelist, retorts in 
L’Echo de Paris: 

“These two examples are extremely val- 
uabie, for they were painted during the 
youth of the artist, and, up to now, save at 
the Strasbourg Museum, France has not pos- 
sessed an early Watteau. These little can- 
vases, which make a pair, were probably 
painted about 1710, when Watteau was 26 
years old. Two years afterward he was 
elected a member of the Académie Royale 
de Peinture. Recently discovered in Eng- 
land, they were entirely unknown. They 
have been damaged and bear traces of re- 
storation in many places. Even one or two 
figures seem to have been repainted during 
the mid-Victorian era. But they are. still 
very valuable, and we must be grateful that 
they did not go to America, for their place 
is in the Louvre. 


Planting of the Maypole,’ by Antoine Watteau. 


“Both represent village scenes. We are 

therefore on the border which separates real 
life from the imaginary world, in which, 
after Shakespeare and before Musset, Wat- 
teau had the privilege to enter. The vil- 
lagers are clad in their daily garb, but 
amongst them, dressed in her fairy garments, 
appears for the first time the ideal creature, 
Shakespeare’s Rosalind and Musset’s Ca- 
mille. She is the elder sister of the imag- 
inary damsels that will animate Watteau’s 
next paintings. They are to be found in his 
pictures, and later on in Mozart’s sonata, a 
nocturne of Chopin, a poem of Nerval, 
Heine or Verlaine. Seven years afterward 
Watteau painted the ‘Embarquement pour 
Cythére,’ and four years after that he died, 
at 37, just as old as Raphael, and only two 
years older than Mozart.” 
' M. Vandoyer, who besides being a dis- 
ciple of belle lettres is a distinguished art 
critic, is justified to find in these paintings 
a lyric source of emotion, but many col- 
lectors are not so enthusiastic, for these two 
examples of Watteau’s early art are washed 
out and over-restored and are really in poor 
condition. They consider that the Louvre’s 
curators have made a bad bargain and that 
the dealer who sold them for the trifle of a 
million and a half francs, has made a very 
good one. 


Martiny, Sculptor, Dead 

Philip Martiny, veteran New York 
sculptor, is dead of paralysis at the age of 
69. He was the creator of the World War 
monument in Greenwich Village, the Mc- 
Kinley Memorial at Springfield, Mass., the 
statue of Garret A. Hobart, at Paterson, 
N. J., the Soldiers and Sailors monument, 
Jersey City, twenty-four statues in the Hall 
of Records, New York, and many other 
works. For several years he was the assist- 
ant of Saint-Gaudens. 

Martiny was regarded as a specialist in 
the sculptural treatment of drapery. He 
used to tell how Saint-Gaudens seized him 
by the shoulders to express his elation over 


the manner in which he had treated part of 
the drapery of the famous statue of “The 
Puritan.” In fact, it was the skill with 
which a French sculptor, Francois, modeled 
drapery that first drew Martiny toward art 
as a boy in his native Alsace. 


‘New Home for Arden Gallery 


The Arden Gallery, which for several 
years has had its home at 599 Fifth avenue, 
New York, has removed to 460 Park avenue, 
into specially adapted quarters. The per- 
sonnel of the gallery is now Mrs. James C. 
Rogerson, Mrs. Averell Meigs and Miss 
Emma L. Romeyn. 


Rivals of Yore 


One of the most recent examples of ge 
erous lending from a large number of cc 
lections is the exposition of French pastels 
at the Galeries Jean Charpentier in Paris, 
held to raise money for the construction of 
a new and fitting home at Saint Quentin 
for the pastels of La Tour, which have been 
housed at the Louvre since 1919. About 150 
of these fragile works of art, of the 17th 
and 18th centuries, have been brought to- 
gether not only from the Louvre and the 
museums of Rouen, Amiens, Versailles, Bor- 
deaux and Orléans, but also from private 
collections, notably that of M. David Weill, 
president of the Societe des Amis du Musee 
de Saint-Quentin. 

Two of the dominant characteristics of 
the exposition as seen by M. Roger Dar- 
denne, writing in Le Figaro Artistique, are 
the lively interest of the personalities por- 
trayed, the society presented, and the com- 
petition between La Tour and J. B. Perron- 
neau. “However great the value of all the 
artists represented at that exposition, La 
Tour and Perronneau are far ahead of all 
their neighbors. And not the least interest- 
ing thing is to see that a sort of contest 
exists between them, from which it may 
easily be that La Tour does not come out 
the winner. Many amateurs and critics 
have not hesitated to say that they preferred 
Perronneau to his illustrious rival. The 
18th century would certainly be surprised at 
that preference. That it has been openly 
formulated indicates the transformation of 
our tastes. 

“La Tour pleased his period through 
being lively, brilliant, dazzling. A worldly 
painter, he mingled constantly with high 
society, treating his models gracefully and 
exploiting cleverly that which we call snob- 
bishness. He was indeed the painter 
required for a brilliant and frivolous so- 
CICLY ane e 
“Why then does Perronneau touch us 
more? Precisely because his art is more 
reserved, more concentrated than that of 
La Tour. It is unequal, indeed; and when 
one knows his hazardous life, one is not 
surprised. But when he succeeds, he is_ 
excellent; no one surpasses him. There 1s 
nothing in that exposition more perfect than — 
certain studies of children.” | 

But the other artists are not to be over-_ 
looked—“Vivien, Nattier, Boucher, the great 
Chardin painted by himself, spectacles on 
his nose, his head covered with a bonnet, 
his roguish, good-natured manner such as 
one likes to think of for the painter of ‘La — 
Pourvoyeuse’ and so many calm domestic 
scenes. There also is the suave Prud’hon— ~ 
dear to Anatole France. His pastel likeness 
of the Empress Josephine, preparatory to 
the well-known painting, is a picture of rare 
delicacy, in which the nonchalant grace of 
the sitter mingles with a kind of touching — 
warmth.” 


New Conception of Lincoln 


A bronze statue of Abraham Lincoln by 
the distinguished Chicago sculptor, Lorado 
Taft, has been dedicated at Urbana, Ill, 
seat of the University of Illinois, on a site 
near the courthouse where Lincoln practiced 
law in his early days. It is a new conception 
of Lincoln, representing him as a young 
lawyer pleading at the bar. 


Huntington: Phillips 


What Arthur Millier, critic of the Los 
Angeles Times, wrote under the title of 
“Huntington’s Method Viewed as an Ex- 
ample,’ has caused letters of commendatioa 
and letters of resentment to be received by 
THE Art Dicest from readers on the Pa- 
cific Coast. The question Mr. Millier raises 
is a controversial one, and this magazine, 
being a “digest,” enters not into it. The 
following paragraphs, selected from a 
1,600-word article, give the gist of the 
critic’s position. He is writing, of course, 
about Henry E. Huntington’s $50,000,000 
bequest of old art and rare books: 

“Mr. Duncan Phillips, selecting the signifi- 
cant works of living artists for his Wash- 
ington gallery, or Mr. Marland, causing the 
erection of the monument to the Pioneer 
Mother, is doing far more to add to the 
richness of American life than a hundred 
Metropolitan Museums or Huntington li- 
braries. Not that these institutions are not 
of great potential value; they would be of 
immense value if, for every dollar that went 
into them, $10 went to the financing of great 
contemporary works of art. 

“We need great new statements of our 
faith far more than museums and libraries, 
and when philanthropy will provide money 
for this as willingly as it now provides it 
for the purchase of antiques this age will 
produce great art and its inevitable enrich- 
ment of the spirit. 

“Method is overendowed, 
must beg for its every penny. 

“Rich man, if you really want to add 
something to the sum of American culture, 
go among artists, pick out, not those who 
make money, but those who have kept faith 
with their ideals, and set them at work 
building a twentieth-century temple to the 
Spirit of Man. You will be surprised how 
they will work, how little they value their 
work in terms of money. In California our 
hills should be crowned with such temples, 
symbolizing in stone and paint and craft 
work the finest thought and aspiration of 
our time. 

“The museum is at once a sign of our 
financial richness and our spiritual poverty, 
valuable only as a place of reference. Man- 
kind needs temples, not museums; teachers, 
not universities; artists, not art schools. A 
new movement in philanthropy is necessary 
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‘if money is to play any part in the growth 
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of American culture—the endowment of 


man instead of the endowment of method.” 
kk Ok 


The great Huntington Art Gallery at San 
Marino, Cal., near Pasadena, will be opened 
to the public as soon as the physical changes 
necessary for the conversion of the Hunting- 
‘ton residence are completed, according to 
announcemetit. 

Visitors will be admitted to see the great 
collection, which includes Gainsborough’s 
“Blue Boy” and Lawrence’s “Pinkie,” only 
‘two days a week, probably Tuesdays and 
Fridays, from 2 to 5 o’clock. Admission will 
be by card, which may be obtained by appli- 
cation in advance. The visitors will be re- 
stricted to 200 on any one afternoon, that 
being the maximum number that can prop- 
erly be accommodated. 

One of the changes to be made will be the 
installation of the Arabella Huntington Me- 
morial, comprising special galleries provided 
by Mr. Huntington in memory of his wife 
and containing paintings, rare tapestries and 
antiques from Mrs. Huntington’s own pri- 
vate collection in her New York residence. 
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Boston's New Marble by Maurice Sterne 


“The Awakening,’ by Maurice Sterne. 


The above marble, as told in the last 
number of Tue Art DicEst, was presented 
to the Boston Museum of Fine Arts by 
Mrs. Galen L. Stone, in memory of her 
husband. It is reproduced by courtesy of 
Maurice Sterne’s American agents, the 
Reinhardt Galleries, of New York. F. W. 


Kept Its Head 
[Concluded from page 1] 


tan’s “Madonna and Child” is not an Anto- 
nello. 
* Ok Ox 

The rumor that the Virgin’s head came 
away when the Metropolitan cleaned the 
Antonello probably had its origin in the fact 
that the museum had an X-ray photograph 
made of the picture for comparison later 
on with X-rays of authentic works by the 
master. This photograph showed consider- 
able underpainting, the artist before com- 
pleting the picture having changed the posi- 
tion and expression of the head. In dis- 
cussing it in the museum’s July Bulletin, 
Bryson Burroughs, the curator of paintings, 
asserts the alterations shown in the under- 
painting ‘indicate an artistic individuality of 
the first rank. Whatever the artist’s name, 
he was a sensitive and accomplished master.” 

Still more interesting was the X-ray pho- 
tograph of the museum’s famous “Mars and 
Venus,” by Paolo Veronese, which proved, 
according to Mr. Burroughs, that “the most 
skillful painters often change their minds,” 
in contrast with the copyist or imitator, who 
“4s insensitive to the reasons for such alter- 
ations, remaining content to perform his task 
methodically.” 

The underpainting of “Mars and Venus” 
shows that Paolo first painted Venus as “an 
impassioned goddess, raising herself nerv- 
ously from Mar’s embrace, startled when the 
cupid in the foreground ties a ribbon about 


Coburn, art critic of the Boston Herald, 


i found fault with the setting given it, and 


advised that it be placed in a gallery “of 
more soprano and superilluminated tone” 
when the museum’s new wing is completed. 
“The Awakening” was created by Mr. Sterne 
in his studio at Anticoli, Italy. 


her leg. Mars, whose face has not been 
altered, still shows the realism of the orig- 
inal intention, with an expression of sur- 
prised resentment. The heroic couple have 
been undisguisedly in each other’s arms. 
But the artist, by elevating Venus’s head 
and by shifting her weight away from Mars, 
has altered the spirit of the picture. Venus 
now enters into the by-play of the ribbon 
with smiling unconcern; her mind is no 
longer disturbed; she has become more 
Olympian and impersonal.” 


Wins Plucky Fight 

The last exhibition of the season at the 
Ferargil Galleries, New York, was composed 
of landscapes by William Hurd Lawrence, 
and the newspapers played up the exhibition 
in the news columns because of its “human 
interest.” For Lawrence, who twenty years 
ago was one of the best known illustrators 
in America, after a sunstroke in South 
America, was stricken with paralysis, which 
made his right hand useless. Then he un- 
dertook to train his left. He succeeded. 


Unveil Mr. French’s Irving 

Daniel Chester French’s monument to 
Washington Irving has been unveiled near 
Sunnyside, the old Irving homestead, at 
Irvington-on-Hudson, N. Y. A bronze bust 
of the author rests on a pedestal of granite 
in front of a marble slab fifteen feet long, 
which bears the figure of Boabdil, the last 
king of Granada, facing Rip Van Winkle. 
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Carnegie Institute’s Tribute to Beatty 


John W. Beatty Memorial Tablet, by Paul Manship 


This is Carnegie Institute’s tribute to the 
memory of John Wesley Beatty, its first 
director, who died in 1924. The *work.of 
Paul Manship, the tablet is of rose Burgundy 
stone, which blends with the marble wall on 
which it is placed. It belongs to ‘the: sym- 
bolic school of memorials. In the classi- 
cally conceived composition, Art is repre- 
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experience. 
Museums, 


Studio, 


sented by the reclining figure of a woman 
sweeping through space, while the motif of 
inspiration is typified by a small Pegasus. 

Mr. Beatty, who guided the affairs of Car- 


‘negie Institute for 26 years, was a native of 


Pittsburgh. 
International. 


He inaugurated the Carnegie 


Galleries 625 Feet High 
According to the announced plans, the two 
top floors of the 52-story Chanin Building, 
to be erected near the Grand Central Station 


in New York at a cost of $12,000,000, wilt 
be occupied by art galleries. Since the tower 
is to be 625 feet high, these quarters, which — 
are to be devuted to a permanent interna- 
tional art, architectural and textile art expo- _ 
sition, will be the “highest art galleries in 
the world.” 


Moghul Art for America? 


All the paintings in the Parasnis collec- 
tion, housed in the Satara Museum, in Bom- 
bay, have been put on the market and nego- 
tiations are under way for their sale in 
America, according to correspondence in the 
Christian Science Monitor. The 311 items 
provide a magnificent record of the Moghul 
Empire at its height. Among them is a 
work regarded as the masterpiece of Moghul 
art, a portrait of Akbar painted in the early 
part of the seventeenth century by Maja 
Nidhamal. Another great example is the 
portrait of the Emperor Jehangir, by the 
court painter, Govardhan. 

The collection includes portraits of all the 
Delhi emperors, as well as a miniature of 
Mumtaj Mahal, who was made immortal by 
the tomb her husband built for her—the Taj 
Mahal. 

The Parasnis collection is in two parts. 
Besides the paintings there is a priceless col- 
lection of documents and books, also housed 
in the Satara Museum, but to which the 
Bombay Government obtained title by grant-_ 
ing a pension to the Parasnis family. 


NEWHOUSE GALEERs 


484 North Kingshighway Boulevard 
SAINT LOUIS 


Distinguished Paintings and 


Works of Art 


AMERICAN 
oa and FOREIGN 


Continued Display and 
Special Exhibitions 


GALLERIES 


262 Auditorium Hotel, CHICAGO 


724 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK 


2717 West 7th St.,. LOS ANGELES 


JOHN 


NEW YORK 
559 Fifth Avenue 


GALLERIES 


“Paintin gS 


LEVY 


PARIS 
28 Place Vendome 


if 


“Bravo!” Cry French at American “Geste” 


“Te beau geste,” is the way Comoedia 
escribed the action of the American col- 
actor, George Blumenthal, who, together 
jith two French art dealers, MM. Founés 
nd Hamburger, came to the rescue of the 
etit Palais when it sought to save for the 
trench nation a masterpiece of furniture 
jhich an Argentine connoisseur sought to 
apture at the dispersal of the Mme. de 
Yoles collection by the auctioneer Lair- 
Jubreuil. 

The object was a little Louis XV writing 
'ésk, the work of La Croix. The Petit 
Yalais wanted it, but its conservator was 
bout to stop for lack of funds when the 
irgentine bid the price up to 660,000 francs. 
‘here was consternation and protest, for the 
nwritten law was that private buyers should 
bstain when a French museum sought a 
rork at auction. It was then that Mr. 
‘lumenthal and the two dealers began to put 
ioney at the disposal of the Petit Palais 


Galerie Georges Giroux 
43, Boulevard du Regent 


BRUSSELS 


SALE BY AUCTION 
September 26th and 27th, 1927 


The Famous Collection 


A. FINOELST 


Celebrated Gothic Furniture, 
Gothic Sculptures in Stone and 


Wood, Ivories, Limoges Enamels, 


Pictures by Old Masters (13th- 
15th Cent.), Objects of Art of the 
12th-15th Cent. 


Experts: MM. Paul Colin and 
Jean Decoen 


The catalogue by M. Y. Destrée, 

Director of the Decorative Art 

Museum of Brussels, an important 

in-quarto with 16 plates in helio 

and more than 150 illustrations 

in the text: $2.00. 

Note—IIustrated catalogue on 

demand. 


Sold at 
for $27,500. 


Secretary by La Croix, Auction 


until finally the piece was knocked down for 


706,000 francs ($27,500). The audience 
cried, “Vive l’Amerique!”’ and Comoedia 
concludes its account with the word, 
“Bravo!” 


The highest price of the sale was $31,000, 
paid for Sir Thomas Lawrence’s portrait of 
Miss Fitzgerald. Paris artists expressed 
amazement, according to a dispatch in the 
Philadelphia Public Ledger, at the prices 
paid by American, French and English deal- 
vers at the de Poles sale. Pictures which 
fifteen years ago sold for 10,000 francs 
brought 300,000, and a piece of furniture 
purchased in 1845 for 30 francs brought 
272,000. However, connoisseurs were over- 
heard saying that prices paid at this sale for 
pictures and other articles were not only 
justified, but promise to soar much higher 
within the next ten years. 

‘nge aS 

All auction records for a day’s sale were 
broken by Christie’s, in London, on July 8, 
when a collection of paintings brought 
£192,451, or nearly $1,000,000. Twenty-nine 
of the pictures, belonging to the collection 


European Art Dealers 


M. & R. STORA 


GOTHIC AND RENAISSANCE WORKS OF ART 


32 Bis Boulevard Haussmann 


PARIS 


NAZARE-AGA 


PERSIAN ANTIQUES 
3. Avenue Pierre [** de Serbie, 


PARIS 


DURAND-RUEL 


NEW YORK 
12 East Firty-SEVENTH STREET 


PARIS 
37 AVENUE DE FRIEDLAND 
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of the late James Ross, a Montreal banker, 
brought £135,444, or about $675,000. 

It took just twenty seconds of spirited 
bidding for the firm of Thomas Agnew & 
Sons to become the possessors for $153,000 
of Rembrandt’s “Portrait of a Man,” for- 
merly known as “Admiral Tromp.” The 
same firm acquired Turner’s “Venice” for 
$147,900, a picture 24 by 36 inches, which 
brought $1,285 in 1870 and for which Mr. 
Ross had paid $4,182 in 1899. 

Although the Agnews were the heaviest 
purchasers, at $475,000, the American firm 
of M. Knoedler & Co. was second with 
$170,000. The Knoedlers bought “Lady 
Sullivan” for $86,706, a portrait for which 
Romney received twenty guineas; Frans 
Hals’ “Portrait of a Man” for $25,500; Rae- 
burn’s “Miss Betty Hume” for $26,520, and 
Romney’s “Miss Catherine Chichester” for 
$20,370. 

Reynolds’ “Lady Ann Fitzpatrick as Syl- 
via” brought $92,500. 

* Ok x 

Cezanne’s “Baigneuses,” sold at the dis- 
persal of the Zoubaloff collection by the 
auctioneer Lair-Dubreuil in Paris, brought 
475,000 francs, or about $18,600. 


European Art Dealers 


LE GOUPY 


Rare Prints 
Drawings—Paintings 


5, Boulevard de la Madeleine 
28, Av. des Champs-Elysées, Paris 


RICHARD OWEN 


French 18th Century Drawings 


15, Quai Voltaire, Paris 


BIGNOU 


FIRST CLASS PAINTINGS 
8, Rue La Boetie, Paris 


PERSIAN & INDIAN ART, 
SCULPTURE, PAINTINGS. 


LUZAC & Co 


46 Great Russell St., London, W.C.1. 


Opposite the British Museum 


GALERIE FIQUET 


MODERN MASTERS 
88, Avenue Malakoff 


Paris 


R. LERONDELLE 


PACKER AND AGENT 


the Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, 
the Art Institute of Chicago, etc. 


76 Rue Blanche, Paris [IX 


Cable Address: LERONDELLE—PARIS 


for 
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American Art Schools 


Pennsylvania Museum 
School of lodustrial Art 


Thorough work under trained 
specialists in all branches of 
Industrial Art. Classes in De- 
sign, Drawing, Drawing From 
Life, Costume Design, Costume 
Illustration, Furniture Design, 
Illustration, Interior Decoration, 
Lettering, Metal Work and Jew- 
elry, Modeling, Nature Study, 
Pen and Ink Drawing, Poster 
and Advertising Design, Pot- 
tery, Teachers’ Training, Water 
Color, Woodwork, Wrought Iron. 


Day School opens Sept. 21, 1927. 

Registration days: Sept. 14 to 21. 

Evening School opens Oct. 3, 
1927. 


Registration Evenings: 


Oct: #25: 


28, 30—7 to 8:30 P. M. 
14th ANNUAL SUMMER 


SCHOOL SESSION 
June 27 to July 29, 1927 


The classes are planned to meet the 
needs of teachers and students who 
wish to gain a knowledge of, or in- 
crease, their efficiency in the theories 
of design and of Color. 


Cast Drawing 
Drawing From Life 
Pen and Ink Drawing 
Wood Block & Linoleum Block Prints 
Poster and Advertising Design 
Wood Carving, Furniture Design 
Water Color 
Junior Class 


Fee for Five Weeks, $50 


Registrations: June 23 and 24, 9 to 4; 
June 25, 9 to 12, at 


THE SCHOOL 
Broad and Pine Streets 
Philadelphia 


CIRCULAR OF INFORMATION 
SENT ON APPLICATION 


CANIM (0 D700 / 


A new 25 lesson Art 
Course covering all 
branches of Cartooning. 
Commercial Art Lettering 
and Sign Painting. oma 
Two cloth-bound vol- Ra SD 
umes —over 3800 illustra- 
tions and drawing outfit $5 postpaid (Can- 
ada or foreign $6). Personal criticism if 
desired $1 per lesson extra. Order today or 
send for free circular. 
NU-WAY SCHOOL OF ART 
220 Graham Ave. Dept.D. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


METROPOLITAN ART SCHOOL 


58 West 57th Street, New York 


MICHEL JACOBS, Director 


Author of ‘‘Art of Color,’’ ‘‘Study of Color’ 
and ‘‘Art of Composition’’ 
Summer School at Manchester Depot, Vt. 
The New York School will also continue 

during summer. Catalog on request. 


eee 


ATELIER : : WEIR—BESORE 
212 Central Park South, N. Y¥. C. 
A working studio for training of professional students 


COMMERCIAL DESIGN—PAINTING 
ILLUSTRATION 


Indivicual Instruction—Life Model—Criticism Daily 


! 
The School of Industrial Arts 
TRENTEN, NEW JERSEY 
Frank Forrest Frederick, Director 
Send for Illustrated Circulars 


Art Training 


Ralph M. Pearson, etcher and instructor, 
will become a member of the faculty of the 
Master Institute of United Arts next fall, 
and the institute marked its announcement 
by giving out what might very well be called 
Mr. Pearson’s declaration of principles as a 
teacher. It is his contention that imitation 
instead of invention is too often the watch- 
word in contemporary art education. 

“It has been said,” began Mr. Pearson, 
“that there are 300,000 art students in Amer- 
ica. What kind of education are these stu- 
dents getting? Is the ‘art education’ accom- 
plishing what the words imply? Is their 
training serving to equip them as leader 
artists? 

“Today there are two essentially opposed 
types of training in the country, one based 
on invention and design, the other on imi- 
tation. If one defines the artist as a creator 
of his own forms of beauty rather than a 
copier of forms already created, then the 
former type of training is the only one that 
can equip the students to be leaders or any 
other kind of artists. The latter training, 
if not denatured in any way, leads straight 
to skilled craftsmanship and nothing else. 
In my opinion the inventive approach, with 
skill subordinated to creation, justifies the 
use of the name art education, while the 
imitative is a travesty of it. Craftsmanship 
has its own virtues, but experience and the 
overwhelming testimony of history say it is 
not art. 

“Everyone, of course, knows this, and one 


would believe that surely no school would, 


so ignore the teachings of experience and 
history as to make craftsmanship the goal. 
We are always given the argument that if 
imitation is emphasized it has its purpose 
for something beyond. They train the young 
mind to record forms accurately, then turn 
him loose suddenly to create great works 
of art! 

“The theory sounds well, but ignores sev- 
eral rather vital facts: the force of habit, 
which, once formed in the imitation groove, 
tends to ‘perpetuate itself; the fact that a 
different approach requires years of training 
in co-ordination between mind and hand; 
that skill can be gained as a by-product of 
creative work as well or better than as an 
end in itself, and, more fatal even than these 
to the attainment of great art, it ignores the 
plastic functioning of pictures and the ability 
to feel and carry out moving arrangements 
of pictorial elements—in other words, to get 
plastic quality. 

“T am a victim of the imitative training 
and I know how many years it has taken to 
break various habits of mind—among them 
the conception that the first necessity of a 
picture is to ‘look like something.’ And as 
for plastic qualities, after twenty years of 
bewilderment and search since graduating 
from art school, I am beginning to grasp 
the meaning of fundamentals in which art- 
ists of the Renaissance were masters at 
twenty. And the charge of futility or worse 
which this statement brings against the art 
school cannot be limited to those of twenty 
years ago. It is heartily earned today by 
every school that still teaches the imitative 
method. 

“The meaning of ‘plastic qualities’ cannot 
be given in words alone and it is idle to 
attempt it. The most one can say is that 
the plastic qualities of a picture are those 
which exploit the pictorial elements, i. e 


od } 


| lines, spaces, forms, colors, textures, light- 


The ART DIGEST 


because of is large general circula- 
tion, and especially because it has be- 


come indispensable to art instructors 
in the public schools who so often act 
as advisers to pupils desiring to at- 
tend regular art schools, has come to 
be regarded as the logical medium for 
Art School Advertising 


Rates made known on application 


and-dark, etc., and their arrangement into ; 
plastic (or sculptured or architectonic) 
whole for the effect they, in themselves 
have on the mind in their purely visua 
aspect. } 
“Imitation and these qualities are as oj 
and water. They do not mix. The minc 
given thoroughly to the perception or prac. 
tice of one, must, at the moment at least 
be blind to the other. Which is not saying 
that plastic qualities cannot be imposed or 
nature. They can be. They are in a Hol. 
bein portrait. But in that portrait there wil 
not be one touch of straight imitation 
Forms, colors, etc., will be controlled to sui 
the needs of the general plan. The differ. 
ence between the two methods—between ; 
Sargent and a Holbein portrait, between the 
Academy and the creative school of art 
when both are weighed for the basic nature 
of the system they represent—might be 
called the difference between life and death 
The one is a simulation of life; the other 
because it is created into a functioning 
entity, is comparable to life itself. 
“Only a very few art schools understanc 
the new approach. These are training art- 
ists. That is, they are salvaging the creative 
instinct that is part of the normal equipment 
of all humans, stimulating and guiding if 
into a growing realization of its potential- 
ities. Institutional art schools, as I know 
them (and I am not entirely a stranger to 2 
considerable number of widely separated 
ones), except in these scattered cases, are 
training pictorial craftsmen, instead of cre- 
ators who will enrich our national culture.” 
Mr. Pearson will give courses at the 
Master Institute in etching, pictorial design 
and the history and appreciation of art. 


Students’ Work Is Sold 


The Chicago Art Institute tried the experi- 
ment this year of offering for sale the 
works shown in the annual exhibition by 
students, and seventeen were sold. 


—_—___—- 
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Creative Expression 
Through Art 


A Symposium 
on the new art instruction, by 
leading exponents in progressive 
schools. 
x 


Illustrated with one hundred re- 


productions of children’s original 
creations, fifty in color, fifty in 


black Sih white. 


bound in boards. 
* * x 


One dollar and a half per copy 


Progressive Education Assoc. 
10 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 


Attractyely 


Plan a Center 


‘Colorado Springs and those who are active 
1 the art movement there are planning the 
evelopment of a center, with the Broad- 
yoor Art Academy as a nucleus, which will 
iclude a museum of national importance, 
mbodying the spirit of the West and of the 
1ountains, 

Situated at the gateway to the Southwest, 
tthe foot of Pike’s Peak, and perched high 
ver Mountain Valley Park, and with cli- 
iatic advantages the year round, the Broad- 
toor Academy has steadily grown during 
je eight years of its existence. Last year 
venty-seven states were represented by 130 
udents. Some of its students already have 
on national honors. 

The mountains, the greatest of motifs, 
*e becoming a factor in American art, and 
ie buildings and grounds of the Broadmoor 
cademy are one of America’s show spots. 
‘This season Ernest Lawson will have 
large of the Academy’s landscape classes, 
andall Davey of the life classes, Wanda 
aton of the applied art division, and Lloyd 
‘oylan of the winter life classes. 


Free Art Scholarships 


Through generous gifts, several mainte- 
ince scholarship are provided for desery- 
g students by the School of the Arts of 
e Community Arts Association, of Santa 
arbara, Cal., and entries will close on 
ugust 15. These scholarships cover com- 
ete tuition in courses in the graphic, dec- 
vative and plastic arts for the regular term 
iginning early in October and ending in 
‘ay and for the following six weeks sum- 
er school, together with $75 a month for 
ring expenses. 

‘Broadly speaking, there are two require- 
ents for obtaining a scholarship: unusual 
ity and inability to pay the fees. The 
hool wishes to find gifted young men and 
omen who would devote their entire time 
the study of art if this were made 
‘onomically possible. Applicants should 
idress the director, Frank Morley Fletcher, 
6 Santa Barbara street. 


| SL a ee 
| School for Museum Workers 


‘So many museums have been established 

America and so great has become the 
‘mand for museum workers that a summer 
‘urse in museum administration has been 
tablished at Columbia University. There 
‘something appropriate in the fact that the 
urse is in charge of Laura M. Bragg, 
rector of the Charleston (S. C.) Museum, 
'e oldest in America. According to Miss 
tagg, the prime requirements for museum 
orkers are executive ability and the ability 
stimulate art appreciation. 


American Art Schools 


EDAYTON ART 
oN SRL TU TT E 
| SUMMER SCHOOL 


| Six weeks’ Courses in Drawing, 

Painting, Design and Crafts. 

Professional training in Silver- 

smithing and Jewelry a specialty. 
Send for Circular 


Monument Ave. and St. Clair St. 
DAYTON, OHIO 


American Art Schools 


Courses in Drawing and Painting, Illustration, De- ~ 
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American Art Schools 


The BEECHWOOD SCHOOL of FINE ART 


A Department of BEAVER COLLEGE 
JENKINTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 


amon 


sign, Fashion Illustration and Interior Decoration 


Leading to A.B. Degree 


ATHLETICS 
ROY C. NUSE, Director 


School of the Arts 


COMMUNITY ARTS ASSOCIATION 
FRANK Mortey FLetcuer, Director 


GRAPHIC AND PICTORIAL ART 
ETCHING : WOOD BLOCK PRINT- 
ING DECORATIVE DESIGN 
CRAFTS : SCULPTURE : BRONZE 
CASTING ARCHITECTURE 
GARDEN DESIGN seis ree, 


Session: 28 weeks, October-May 


Summer School: 6 weeks, June 27 
to August 6 


SCHOLARSHIPS AVAILABLE 
—Write for Particulars 
916 Santa Barbara Street 
SANTA BARBARA, CAL. 


Catalog 


The Traphagen School of Fashion 


INTENSIVE WINTER AND 
SUMMER COURSES 
All phases from elementary to full 
mastery of costume design and il- 
lustration taught in shortest time 
compatible with thoroughness. Day 
and Evening. Sunday Nude Draw- 
ing and Painting Class. Incorpo- 
rated under Regents. Certificates 
given on completing course. Sales 
Department disposes of student 


work. Catalog D. 
1680 Broadway (near 52nd St.), 


New York 


The RALPH M. PEARSON 


SUMMER SCHOOL of 
PICTORIAL DESIGN 


Research in the new knowledge of two and 
three dimensional organization of pictures 
that has grown out of the modern movement. 
Creative practice as an introduction to theory, 
appreciation, criticism, use. Works, at what- 
ever stage of development, produced for use. 
Session June to October, inclusive. Folder on 
request. WALLEY COTTAGE, N. Y. 


XAVIER J. BARILE 


PRIVATE ART SCHOOL 
Landscape Painting Class Outdoors 
SATURDAYS, JUNE-OCTOBER 
Mr. Barile will personally conduct class to 
highly interesting spots within city limits. 
Also special summer classes with model, Sun- 

day mornings and Monday evenings. 
Private instruction by appointment. 
For information write X. J. BARILE 
7 West 14th Street, New York City. 


California School of Fine Arts 


Chestnut and Jones Streets 
San Francisco 


Affiliated with the University of California 
Regular Session opens Monday, Aug. 15, 1927 
Courses in the fine and applied arts; 
beautiful new buildings; modern equipment 
Wirte for Catalogue 
LEE F. RANDOLPH, Director 


DORMITORIES 


SWIMMING POOL 
CATALOGUE 


STUDY ART 


The Kansas City Art Institute 
3500 WARWICK BLVD. 


Courses in 


DRAWING, PAINTING, MODEL- 

ING, POSTERS, ILLUSTRATION, 

DESIGN, COSTUME DESIGN, IN- 

TERIOR DECORATION, LETTER- 

ING, LAYOUT, CARTOONING 
AND CRAFTS. 


Write for free illustrated catalog. 
Fall Term Opens October 3d, 1927. 
Registration begins September 27. 
Students May Enter at Any Time 
Night Classes 


The Pennsylvania Academy 
of the Fine Arts 


Broad & Cherry Sts., Philadelphia 
Oldest Art School in America 


Instruction in Painting, Sculpture 


and Illustration. Send for Circular. 
ELEANOR A. FRASER, Curator 


THE MaryLanpb INSTITUTE 
1825-1927 Baltimore, Md. 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


Courses in Fine Arts, Normal Art, Costume 
Design, Crafts, etc. Catalog on request. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


CLARENCE H. WHITE SGHOOE 
OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
460 West 144TH St., New York, N. Y. 


Students trained as Artists and Craftsmen 
Special course in Advertising Photography 


APPLIED DESIGN FOR WOMEN 
160 Lexington Ave., N. Y. City. 36th year 

Textile and Wall Paper Designing, Fashion 
Drawing, Poster and Commercial Art, Interior 
Decoration, Advanced Design. Teachers’ 
Preparatory Course. 


Positions and orders filled 


Course. 


SUMMER ART SCHOOL 
Boothbay Harbor, Me. 
July to Nov. New Method ‘‘does for Draw- 

ing and Painting what electricity does for 

Light and Power.’’ ROBERT VONNOH, N.A., 

says, ‘‘Gain faster by mail than in art schools 

by old methods.’’ Mail Course, 

A. K. CROSS, Winthrop Sta., 


A. K. CROSS 


Circulars. 
Boston, Mass. 


New York SCHOOL OF 


THE ABBOTT SCHOOL OF 


FINE & COMMERCIAL ART 
1624 H Street N. W., Washington, D. C., 
SUMMER SESSION 
Commercial and Normal Courses 
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Los Angeles, Cal. 


LOS ANGELES MUSEUM— 

July—Sculpture, George Stanley; 
William H. Clapp. 

AINSLIE GALLERIES (BARKER BROS.)— 
July—Edmund Osthaus. 

BILTMORE SALON— 
July—Etchings of the West. 
August—Western paintings. 


Pasadena, Cal. 


GRACE NICHOLSON’S GALLERIES— 
July—Javanese art; fabrics. 


San Diego, Cal. 


FINE ARTS GALL_LERY— 

To August 31—Second annual exhibition of 
Southern California Artists, including Beaux 
Arts group of San Francisco; prints by ‘‘Pop” 
Hart. 

Sept.—Fifty prints of the year. 

Oct.—Paintings by Elliott Torrey. 


monotypes, 


San Francisco, Cal. 


CALIFORNIA PALACE, LFGION OF HONOR 
July-Aug.—Mrs. Phoebe Hearst collection of 
tapestries, costumes, textiles. 
PAUL, ELDER & CO.— 
June-Aug. 13.—Paintings and prints by Cali- 
fornia artists. 


Denver, Col. 


DENVER ART MUSEUM— 
July—Randall Davey, Ernest 
Hart. 
Aug.—Albert Olson, Elisabeth Spalding, Marion 
Hendrie; modern prints and lithographs. 
CYRUS BOUTWELL— 
July—George Elbert Burr. 
Aug.—Paintings by Western 


Lawson, ‘Pop’ 


Artists. 


Hartford, Conn. 


CHILDREN’S MUSEUM, POND HOUSE— 
July-Aug.—Special exhibition. 


Washington, D. C. 


U.S. NATIONAL MUSEUM— 
August—Fifty prints of the year. 


Chicago, III. 


ART INSTITUTE OF CHIGAGO— 
June 26-Aug. 1—Chicago Architectural Show. 


Art Supplies 


Ba 
MARTINI 


TEMPERA 
COLORS 


You should try out these colors for 
sketching. Write us for our special 
priced simple palette and our instruc- 
tion letter. You will not only be get- 
ting fun but have material that will 
respond to your technic. 


THE MARTINI ARTISTS COLOR 
LwJAS. B.C O! RIA OR ISESS 
97-99 HARRIS AVE., L. I. City, N. Y. 


DAY*! “DRITE 


ST. Louis, Mo. 


reeeeeeees 


103 SOUTH BROADWAY 


July 15-Sept. 15—Exhibitions, H. Leon Roecker, 


Frederick Tellander, J. Jeffrey Grant, E. is 
Grigware. 
CHICAGO GALLERIES ASSOCIATION— 
Sept. 24-Oct. 15—Antonin Sterba, Alexis J. 
Fournier, James E. McBurney. 
Oct. 20-Nov. 12—Association of Painters and 
Sculptors. 


New Orleans, La. 


ISAAC DELGADO MUSEUM—. ee 
June-Oct.—Summer loan exhibition of paintings; 
Danish ceramics. 


Portland, Me. 
SWEAT MEMORIAL MUSEUM— 


July-Sept. 315— Annual summer _ exhibition, 
American artists; memorial exhibition of 
work by Charles IL. Fox. . 

Baltimore, Md. 
BALTIMORE MUSEUM OF ART— 
June-Aug.—American paintings; loans from 


Jacob Epstein collection. 
MARYLAND INSTITUTE— 
June 15-Oct.—Selected paintings 
collection; Barye bronzes, etc. 
PURNELL GALLERIES— 
Until Sept. 1—Contemporary etchings. 


from Lucas 


Boston, Mass. 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS— 
July-Aug.—Permanent collections. 


BOSTON ART CLUB— 
To Nov. 1—Exhibition, artist members. 


GOODSPEED’S BOOK SHOP— 
June 13-Oct. 1—Miscellaneous prints. 


VOSE GALLERIES— 


July-Aug.—Colonial paintings and craft. 


Hingham Centre, Mass. 


THE PRINT CORNER— 
July—Marines by Charles 
erick Gardiner, etc. 
Sept.—The American Scene in Etchings, 


Springfield, Mass. 


JAMES D, GILL GALLERIES— 
July-Aug.—The Battle of Warsaw. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 


GRAND RAPIDS ART GALLERY— 
July-Aug.—Paintings, John F. and Anna Lee 
Stacey; Grand Rapids Camera Club. 


Muskegon, Mich. 


HACKLEY GALLERY OF FINE ARTS— 
July-Sept.—Permanent collection. 


Woodbury, Fred- 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


MINNEAPOLIS INSTITUTE OF ARTS— 
July-Sept.—Paintings from private collections of 
Minneapolis. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


CONRAD HUG GALLERIES— 
July-Aug.—Foreign and American paintings. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


CITY ART MUSEUM— 
July—American sculpture. 
Aug.—Furniture designs; waters colors. 
Sept.-Oct.—Annual exhibition of paintings by 
American artists. 


Camden, N. J. 


YATCH CLUB— 
July 13-Aug. 1o—Painting, 
willer. 


Frederick K. Det- 


Santa Fe, N. M. 


MUSEUM OF NEW MEXICO— 

July—Landscapes, Carl Redin; 
thes Near. 

Sept.—All-New Mexico Exhibition. 


Buffalo, N.Y. 


ALBRIGHT ART GALLERY— 
To Oct. 1—Permanent possessions. 


New York, N. Y. 


METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART— 

To Oct. 2—Etchings of Bosse and the Van de 
Veldes; American portraits by James Barton 
Longacre and his contemporaries; Graphic 
Techniques; Retrospective Exhibition of 
Painted and Printed Fabrics; XIXth Century 
White Embroideries; mezzotints by David 
Lucas after Constable. 


THE ART CENTER— 
Summer—azr1 sculptures by Mestrovic. 


“Fifty Prints of 


THE GREAT CALENDAR OF AMERICAN EXHIBITIONS 


NATIONAL ASS’N OF WOMEN PAL. 
AND SCULPTORS G7 &. 62nd St.) om 
i—Summer Exhibition of wate 


To October 
colors, etchings, block prints, drawings an| 
monotypes. 


PUBLIC LIBRARY— 

To Nov.—‘Experimenters in Etching;” 
additions of prints. 

SALMAGUNDI CLUB— oe 

May 8-Cct. 15—Annual summer exhibition, 

MACBETH GALLERIES— 

To Oct. 1—Special exhibitions of American ar 
(A) paintings under $500; (B) collectors’ e 
amples; (C) water colors and etchings. 

AINSLIE GALLERIES— 
June-Sept.—100 paintings for home decoratia 
GRAND CENTRAL GALLERIES— 
June-August—Founders show. 
FERARGIL GALLERIES— 
To Oct. 1—Paintings for the country house 
fountains and bird-baths. 
BABCOCK GALLERIES— . 
June-Aug.—Summer exhibition. 
REINHARDT GALLERIES— 
July-Aug.—Vlaminck, Pascin, 
Sterne, Derain, etc. 
ARTHUR ACKERMANN & SON— 
July—Old English Sporting Prints. 
Aug.—Oild English Furniture and China. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


SYRACUSE MUSEUM— hort 
July-Aug.—Sixth annual exhibition by Syracus 
artists. , 
Sept.—Paintings, William H. Singer. 


Yonkers, N. Y. 
YONKERS MUSEUM— 


recer 


Van Dongei 


Until Sept. 315—Summer exhibition of th 
Yonker’s Art Association. 
Cincinnati, O. 


CINCINNATI ART MUSEUM— Sreks 
To Sept. 13—Thirty-fourth Annual Exhibitior 


TRAXEL ART CO.— 
July—Louis Mayer. 


Cleveland, O. 


CLEVELAND MUSEUM— 
July—Museum owned pictures. 


Columbus, O. 


COLUMBUS GALLERY OF FINE ARTS— 
July-Aug.—Loan exhibition. 


Toledo, O. 


TOLEDO MUSEUM OF ART— 
June-August—15th annual exhibition of selecte 
American paintings. 


Portland, Ore. 


PORTLAND ART ASSOCIATION— 
July—Woodblocks by Gordon Craig. 
Aug.—Colored reproductions. 
Sept.—Society of Oregon . Artists. 


New Hope, Pa. 


THE BLUE MASK— 
July-Aug.—Paintings, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


PHILADELPHIA ART ALLIANCE— 
June-Sept.—Members’ exhibition. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE— 
Oct. 13-Dec. 4—26th Carnegie International. — 


Newport, R. I. 


ART ASSOCIATION OF NEWPORT— 
July 9-Aug. 7—Annual exhibition. 
Aug. 27-Sept. 24—Water colors, etchings, draw 
ings. 


sculpture, crafts. 


Providence, .Ruvakk “ 


R. I. SCHOOL OF DESIGN— 
Summer—Early American furniture; 
enamels, = 


Batterse 


Memphis, Tenn. 


BROOKS MEMORIAL ART GALLERY— 
July—Alpine paintings, Albert Gos. 
July and August—Water color exhibition. 


Houston, Tex. 


MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS— 
July-Aug.—Permanent collections. 


HERZOG GALLERIES— 
July—Samuel E. Gideon, Paul W. Schumann 


Salt Lake -City, Utah. 


MERRILL HORNE GALLERY— 
June-Sept.—‘‘Twenty Utah Painters.”’ ie 


MMT 


. 
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PoueioC A GO 
GALLERIES 
ASSOCIATION 


220 North Michigan Ave. 
Cuicaco, ILLINOIS 
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Paintings 
by 
Modern Artists 
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({ AINSBOROUGH 


GALLERIES, Inc. 


Fine ‘Paintin gs 


Rare Antiques 


222 Central Park South 
New York 


MUTT 
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ST. LOUIS 


ART GALLERIES 


High Class 
Paintings 
Bought and Sold 


4398 Olive Street 
Saint Louis, Mo. 


MAX SAFFRON, Director 


PTE 


The NEW GALLERY 


PAINTINGS 
by 
MERTON CLIVETTE 
EDWARD BRUCE 
JAMES CHAPIN 


600 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 
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Soap Sculpture 


“Crane,” one of a pair in soap by George 
R. Lum that won first prize. 


This is the first attention THE Art DicEest 
has paid to the national soap sculpture con- 
test. Frankly, it confesses that it has been 
suffering from too much Aristotte. It felt 
that there was a nobility about art that 
called for noble means and noble themes. 
Soap? Procter & Gamble? Publicity? 

But Aristotle, it appears, is not an unfail- 
ing guide in this day and generation. Proc- 
ter & Gamble’s national soap sculpture con- 
test for publicity’s sake is making a stir in 
the art world, as the exhibition makes the 
rounds of the big museums, and THe Art 
DicEest herewith succumbs. 

When the show opened at the Anderson 
Galleries in New York it contained 2,500 
exhibits, many of them by well known art- 
ists, and during the first week more than 
2,000 persons attended. In the exhibition 
that is touring the museums 2,000 sculptures 
are shown. Cincinnati will have the show 
until July 23. 

To quote the New York Times critic: 
“Good for practical work and less obiection- 
able than wax, soap is gaining favor even 
among artists professionally trained as an 
ideal but inexpensive material for the devel- 
opment of creative and artistic efforts.” 
The models when completed may be pre- 
served and beautified by painting them with 
sealing wax dissolved in denatured a!cohol.” 

Herewith reproduced is one of the 
“Cranes” which won first prize for George 
R. Lum, of New York, in the professional 
group. Eleanor Tenney, of Winnetka, IIL, 
won second prize, and Margaret Postgate, 
of Brooklyn, third. 


Irish Statue of Hubbard 


There will soon be erected in the grounds 
of the Roycroft Colony at East Aurora, N. 
Y., a statue of Elbert Hubbard, who lost 
his life in the sinking of the Lusitania, de- 
signed by Jerome Connor, Irish-American 
sculptor, and cast in his foundry at Dublin. 


Cleveland Buys a Davies 
he Cleveland Museum of Art has an- 
nounced the purchase of Arthur B. Davies’ 
“Hermes and the Infant Dionysus” for the 
Harkness Collection. 


Ln@ Art Ligesi—July, £7214 We 


GRAND CENTRAL 
ART GALLERIES 


Grand Central Terminal, Taxicab Entrance 


Fifteen Vanderbilt Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY 


1927 Year Books with 100 
Half Tone Illustrations, 
$1.25 each, postpaid. 


Open Daily 9 to 5:30. Satur- 


day, to I :p. m. 


Visitors Cordially Welcome 


American Etchings 


ISSUED BY 
FRANCIS H. ROBERTSON 


to 


Studios: 
Westport, Connecticut 


Send for list of new publications 


HHRICH 
GALLERIES 


Paintings 


36 East 57th Street 
New York 


ROBERT C. VOSE 


(Established 1841) 


Paintings 


by Old and Modern Masters 


559 Boylston Street 
Copley Square BOSTON 


Prints for the Summer Home 


Your windows frame beautiful landscapes. 
Why not distinguished pictures on the walls 
between—etchings or blockprints of flowers, 
trees, marines? Summer is the time for 
leisurely selection. Suggestions and a group 


for selection may be had by consulting 


THE PRINT CORNER 


Mrs. Charles Whitmore Hingham Center, Mass. 


TRENT ENGRAVING CO. 
[Cut makers to Tue Art Dicest] 
Specialists in 
FINE HALF TONES 
for Artists, Art Dealers and Publishers 
Your inquiry solicited 
219 S. WARREN ST., TRENTON, N. J. 
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Established 1848 


F. Kleinberger 


Galleries 
Inc. 
725 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 


9 Rue de 1|’Echelle 
PARIS 


ko 
ANCIENT PAINTINGS 
SPECIALTY PRIMITIVES 
of all Schools 
and 


OLD DUTCH MASTERS 


y 


REINHARDT 
G Ady-lg BaP. 1k Bee 


730 FirtH Ave., NEw York 


PAINTINGS 
by Old and Modern 
MASTERS 


i aS la 


Paintings and 
Sculpture 


37 East 57TH ST, 


NEW YORK 


Pascal M. Gatterdam 
FINE PAINTINGS 


6 East 39TH St., New York 


MERRILL HORNE GALLERY 
868 Second Ave., SALT LAKE CITY 
Water Colors Oils 


Miriam Brooks Jenkins, Birde Reeder, Joseph 
Everett, Lara Rawlins Cauffman, Bessie Ban- 
croft, Gordon Cope, Corinne Adams, Caroline 

Van BHEvera, Veve Burgon, Gladys Evans. 
Sculptor. 


Alma Packer, 


Mohr Art Galleries 


PAINTINGS 
ETCHINGS, REPRODUCTIONS 
WORKS OF ART 


B15 Madison Ave. Toledo, O,. 


OIL PAINTINGS 


On sale, a very fine collection of decora- 
tive oil paintings for Hotels, Apartment 
Houses, Theatres, also for private col- 
Will sell at reasonable prices. 


lectors. 


CALO ART GALLERIES 
128 W. 4oth St.. New York 


Tel. Bryant 6739. Bet. Bway and 6th Ave. 


Rejected! 
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Bourdelle’s Mickiewics Monument 


The most important sculpture exhibited 
this year in the Paris salons, the critics are 
agreed, was the Bourdelle monument to 
Adam Mickiewicz. In the middle of the 
central room at the Salon des Tuileries was 
erected this robust column on the top of 
which stood the great Polish bard whose 
powerful verses expressed the aspirations 
of heroic Poland, the nation that, during 
more than a century of servitude, never lost 
her faith in freedom and resurrection. 

Clad in a huge coat, the poet is represented 
leaning on a stick, in the gesture of walk, 
like a pilgrim. His inspired head seems to 
envision the future of his nation with faith 
and confidence. A robust winged victory, 
holding forth a sword, passing on the front 
of the column, gives to the conception its 
significance. Bourdelle worked on the monu- 
ment for years. 

“It was understood,” writes M. André 
Warnod in Comoedia, “that the Mickiewicz 
monument would be erected in Paris, on the 
Place de l’Alma, but the sculptor has been 
officially notified that it will not. When they 
learned of it, many of his colleagues, to- 
gether with writers and art lovers, signed a 
petition of protest against the decision. Is 
it not astonishing, not to use a bigger word, 
that Paris remains the only capital in Eu- 
rope not having on one of its ‘places’ a 
work of a French master such as Bour- 
delle?” 


Lewis © 


Simmons 


ko 
Old Masters 
Art Objects 


‘oe 


730 Fifth Ave., New York 


CHICAGO, 908 N. Michigan Ave. 
LONDON, 74 South Audley St. 
PARIS, 16 Rue de la Paix 


RALPH M. CHAIT 


19 East 56TH STREET 
NEW YORK 


cAncient Chinese Works 
of -Art 


DEALING IN CHINESE ART SINCE 1910 


ES 
EXPERTS: Accredited by Great Museums 


and Connoisseurs 


CATALOGUERS of Many Famous Collections 


PURNELL GALLERIES 


OF BALTIMORE 


Paintings 
Objects of Art 


Prints 


Bronzes Frames 


40 JOY STREET 
GALLER Y, of Boston 


Exhibitions Arranged for 
Modern Painters, $50 a Week 


Goodspeed’s Book Shop 


Fine Prints Portraits 
Maps --American & Foreign 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Oar ae ies teo et erg etre vee 
DUDENSING GALLERIES. a 


Every Aspect of Art 
45 West 44th Street NEW YORK 


Beaux Arts Galerie 


Exhibitions 
II6 Maiden Lane 


San Francisco 
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The Fenway Facade of the Boston Muscum from Across the Lagoon. From a Drawing by Arthur A. Shurtleff, Landscape Archietct. 


The Spider’s Salon 


There are different ways of visiting the 
Salon de l’Araignée, held this year at the 
Galerie Granoff, on the boulevard Hauss- 
mann, in Paris, instead of at the Galerie 
Devambez, on the boulevard Malesherbes. 
One may, like M. Charles Kunstler, who 
writes in Le Figaro Artistique, be met at the 
loor by the Spider herself and, passing 
from one picture or statue to another, listen 
io her comments, mounting to the floor 
ibove by means of one of her magic threads. 

The Spider’s criticism is almost uniformly 
favorable, whether it be of Gus Bofa, the 
founder of the Salon de l’Araignée, with 
‘his prodigious imagination, his learning, 
us penetrating observation, and indeed his 
yenius,’ or Charles Laborde’s water-colors, 
‘so simply treated yet so rich in substance 
ind in thought,” and his etchings for “The 
Praise of Folly,” where he “has exhibited 
ul the learning and wit of Erasmus,” or 
the pictures by Pascin, each of whose works 
4s a real dream which his pen or his pencil 
jas presented according to his fancy,” or the 
water-colors of Dignimont, “so powerful 
ind so true and so warmly colored by their 
fitality.’” Chana Orloff, Pierre Falké, 
sSeorge Grosz, Jean Oberlé and others share 
n the Spider’s praise. 

If, however, we happen to accompany M. 
André Salmon, he will take us—through the 
solumns of L’Art Vivant—over much 
yroader fields, comparing the Salon, de 
’Araignée with the Salon des Humoristes, 
lo the decided disadvantage of the latter, 
which lacks, he says, the delicate fancy of 
he former and even, he actually suggests, 
vacks a sense of humor. 

: Having sketched the background of this 


Salon, M. Salmon inquires: “Is the Salon 


[Continued on page 10] 


No longer will. the Boston Museum look 
like a palace built amid waste lands. Some 
time ago it felt the call of beauty—as a 
museum naturally should—and commissioned 
Arthur A. Shurtleff, eminent landscape 
architect, to make plans. Last year the 
mayor and the park commissioners decided 
the time had come to carry out these plans 
and to convert the Fens, north of the struc- 
ture, from a scene of desolation into a 
formal garden. The work is now under way. 

The road and bridle path now curving 
past the north side of the museum will be 
made straight to run parallel with the build- 
ing, and in a part of the space thus gained 
the stream now known as “Muddy River” 
will be broadened into a lagoon that will 
reflect the colonnade of the Evans Memorial 
Galleries, which comprise the north wing. 

“A broad flight of steps,” says the mu- 
seum’s Bulletin, “will lead down from the 
level of the roadway to a spacious terrace 
at the water’s edge, and across the lagoon 
another terrace with a balustrade will afford 
an attractive view of the museum in relation 
to its landscape setting. A careful study 
has been made of the proper placing of trees 
and shrubbery, of footpaths, and of the two 
bridges,—one at each end of the lagoon,— 
in order to create agreeable vistas and to 
effect a harmonious composition of archi- 
tecture and landscape without marring by 
too formal an arrangement the natural 
aspect of the Fens. 

“From these improvements the city and 
the museum derive a common advantage; 
the building will be greatly enhanced in 
appearance by the well planned landscape 
of which it will form an integral part, and 
the charm of the naturalistic setting will be 


increased by the simple dignity of the long 


Tonic colonnade rising like the fagade of a 
Greek theatre in the background.” 


Mountains 


On August 10 the first chisel-blow fell on 
Mount Rushmore, South Dakota, on the 
face of which the sculptor Gutzon Borglum 
is to carve 465-foot efigies of Washington, 
Jefferson, Lincoln'and Roosevelt. President 
Coolidge made an address, at the end of 
which he handed some steel drills to Mr. 
Borglum, who later was lowered over the 
side of the mountain and directed the first 
blow. The work will consume five years 
and cost $437,500. 

In the meantime a bitter situation has de- 
veloped in Georgia, where Mr. Borglum was 
ousted from the work of carving the heroes 
of the Confederacy on the face of. Stone 
Mountain, near Atlanta, and Augustus 
Lukeman put in his place by the monument 
association. The chisels, it seems, have been 
idle for over a year while Mr. Lukeman was 
busy on his plans, but the twelve years al- 
lotted for completing the work have almost 
expired and in another nine months the site 
will revert in forfeiture to the owner of the 
mountain. This owner, Sam H. Venable, 
has now deeded the whole mountain to the 
Daughters of the Confederacy, who are Mr. 
Borglum’s champions. Since it is physically 
impossible for Mr. Lukeman to carve the 
Confederate heroes before next April, this 
would seem to assure the recall of Mr. 
Borglum, who made the original plans. 

However, the dispute has got into politics, 
and a bill has now been introduced in the 
Georgia legislature which would make pos- 
sible the “condemning” of the desired por- 
tion of the mountain by the association in 
charge of the work. If this measure be- 
comes law, it would assure Mr. Lukeman 
against interruption no matter how long the 
carving takes. The Daughters of the Con- 
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federacy were the original sponsors of the 
monument association, but turned against it 
when Mr. Borglum was ousted. 

Georgians are takirig sides heatedly. 
Julian Harris in the Columbus Enquirer- 
Sun calls the measure now before the legis- 
lature “one of the most brazen and impu- 
dent propositions of recent years,’ and Ed- 
ward Shorter, an artist, combines his opin- 
ion of the bill with a description of Mr. 
Lukeman’s design as follows: 

“A tangle of horses’ legs, waving headgear 
and stilted figures, obviously, too obviously, 
posed for the occasion; this is the present 
design with which the coterie of selfish 
politicians and shysters, considering only 
their own self-aggrandizement and who 
seem to dominate the association, are sup- 
planting arbitrarily in place of Mr. Borg- 
lum’s dignified conception.” 

So much for Mount Rushmore and Stone 
Mountain. There is more to come. 

Pinnacle Peak, in Cumberland Gap, the 
historic gateway from Virginia into Ken- 
tucky, through which Daniel Boone and the 
pioneers passed, is to have a colossal full 
length figure of Abraham Lincoln cut upon 
its 2,000-foot granite face, if Lincoln Me- 
morial University, Situated there, realizes 
its plans. The figure will be visible from 
four states, Virginia, North Carolina, Ten- 
nessee and Kentucky. 

This latest mountain-hewing plan is caus- 
ing nation-wide criticism. C. B. Roberts, 
writing in the New York Times, asserts 
that this scheme, as well as the Stone Moun- 
tain one, has “produced an unfavorable im- 
pression on many.” He calls the mountains 
one of the birthrights of the people, and says 
there is “a body of outside opinion which 
questions the morality of the idea.’ He is 
of the opinion that Lincoln himself, the 
feeling toward whom in all sections of the 
country now “borders on veneration,” would 
not be pleased with “the marring or despoil- 
ment of God-given grandeur and beauty that 
have endured from the beginning of the 
world.” 

Mr. Roberts points to the fact that the 
Greeks, “whose teachings are esteemed as 
those most nearly approaching the ideal,” 
did not carve images of their heroes on 
Mount Parnassus, and he concludes by ask- 
ing, ‘Should the face of a mountain give 
way to the face of a man?” 

This last sentence will remind readers of 
Tue Art Dicest of the satire of the London 
Daily Telegraph, quoted in the 15th Decem- 
ber number, in which that newspaper, after 
describing the Mount Rushmore project, 
shudderingly remarked: “Imagine our cliffs, 
our hill-sides, carved wtih colossal monu- 
ments of the heroes and the art of yester- 
day, Beechy Head shaped into an immense 
Albert Memorial, and Dover Cliff a range 
of mammoth statesmen and philanthropists, 
alternately trousered and décolletés in bath- 
sheets !” 


Chevette: une aris 

Merton Clivette, the 78-year-old American 
artist who had a sensational debut last Jan- 
uary at the New Galleries in New York, 
when scores of pictures were sold, is having 
an exhibition at the galleries of Bernheim 
Jeune in Paris. 

The Paris New York Herald printed a 
three-column illustrated feature by Louis W. 
Smith headed “Clivette, Mysterious ‘Man in 
Black’,” in which his whole career as “acro- 
bat, magician, sculptor, fomentor of dis- 
turbances in tropical republics,” etc., was 
dilated upon. 


AuthenticP 


Charles Knowles Bolton makes a three- 
column attack in the Boston Transcript on 
the authenticity of a portrait of John Eliot 
(1604-89), so-called ‘‘Apostle to the In- 
dians,” recently acquired by the Henry E. 
Huntington Library from English sources. 
He recalls a previous mistake concerning an 
Eliot portrait, the one in the Boston Mu- 
seum, which has been often reproduced in 
books, but which, the writer says, “is now 
generally discarded as spurious.” 

Mr. Bolton reasons chiefly from the dis- 
crepancy between the Huntington portrait, 
which purports to present Eliot at the age 
of 55, and the description given by Cotton 
Mather, who said the apostle was “abstem- 
ious with his food, and lived on a homely 
but wholesome diet,” also that he despised 
wigs as well as long hair, and preached 
and prayed against them. The preacher’s 
hair was “short, his dress very plain, 
without any ornament, and he wore a 
leather girdle, which was a distinctive fea- 
ture with him.” He went among the In- 
dians “with much fear and care even under 
the sensible wasting and weakening of his 
natural strength.” 

The Huntington portrait, according to Mr. 
Bolton, presents a “commanding personality, 
well fed, handsomely dressed, with aristo- 
cratic features, beautiful hands, and very 
long hair.” And he declares that Eliot 
“certainly never visited England after he 
arrived in this country at the age of 27; nor 
do we know of any good portrait painter 
who came to this country at this period.” 

The handsome portrait bought by the 
Huntington Library bears two marks of 
identification. In one corner is the inscrip- 
tion, “John Eliot, Preacher to the Indians 
in New England, Aetatis Suae 55,” and, 
hanging from a shelf of books, the scroll, 
“Progress of the Gospel amongst the Indians 
in New England.” Mr. Bolton thinks the 
former has “too neat and modern an appear- 
ance,” but that the latter seems “both in its 
lettering and in its general blending to give 
every indication of authenticity.” 

The writer then draws the conclusion that 
the work is a portrait of one of the wealthy 
and aristocratic founders of “the New Eng- 
land Company,” created in 1649 by Act of 
Parliament “for the promoting and propa- 
gating the Gospel of Religious Creeds in 
New England,” and suggests, subject to re- 
search, that the sitter was the president, 
William Steele, lord chancellor of Ireland, 
or one of the treasurers, Henry Ashurst and 
Richard Floyd. 


A Baroque Exhibition 


Readers of THE Art Dicest will recall 
the third exhibition held last fall by the 
Magnasco Society, a cult in London which 
admires the seicento—that period in art 
dominated by the baroque. Now comes a 
fourth exhibition, composed exclusively of 
drawings, 62 in number, part of them lent 
by King Goerge from the royal collection. 
This display of the best in eclectic Italian 
art, particularly by the Carracci, led the 
critic, Frank Rutter, to write as follows: 

“All representative art is a mixture of 
observation and presentation, and from this 
collection of drawings it is clear that the 
Carracci did not fail in observation. They 
were keen-eyed and deft-handed, so that in 


recording their own observations they were’ 


sincere, spontaneous and natural. But they 
failed in presentation because when they set 
about composing a picture they could not be 
as simple and whole-hearted as they were 


when drawing from the life; they kel 
thinking how Raphael or Titan would have 
handled the subject, and the- further they 
strayed from nature and the more heavily 
they leaned on their knowledge of the pic- 
tures of their predecessors, the weaker and 
more artificial their own work became. 
There is a good useful lesson that modern 
painters can learn from studying the work 
of the Carracci, and it is that all the best 
art is not derived from other art, but from 
nature.” s 


SGreap Saban Ghost” 


Alfred Orr, American artist, who now 
occupies Sargent’s old studio in London, is 
quoted as saying that he has heard ghostly 
footfalls up and down the stairways which 
he has recognized as the heavy tread of the 
master. This led the New York Times to 
remark that “perhaps the great artist wishes 
to put a final touch to a not quite perfect. 
portrait”. and to express the hope that if 
anything of this sort is found “it will be 
something worthy of the great Sargent, and 
not in a class with the maudlin spirit mes- 
sages attributed by some to authors who in 
life would never have been guilty of such 
piffle.” | 

“It may be, however,” the Times adds, 
“that he has come back in protest against 
modern tendencies in art; that he cannot 
take a proper interest in the Elysian fields: 
while artists here splash about so wildly.” 


An Aviation Memorial 


Raymond M. Marlier, Pittsburgh archi- 
tect, and former World War aviator, has 
designed for a group of Pittsburgh business, 
men, a $200,000, 200-foot aviation memorial 
to stand at the conjunction of the Allegheny 
and Monongahela rivers in that city and 
from the top of which a beacon will throw 
a vertical shaft of light visible 50 miles 
away. 

Nine statues will adorn the memorial, 
eight of which have been decided upon: 
Dr. Samuel Langley, who designed the first 
airplane model that would fly; Orville and 
Wilbur Wright, the first to fly; Galbraith 
Perry Rodgers, first to fly from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific; Col. William Thaw, com-. 
mander of the Lafayette Escadrille; Charles 
A. Lindbergh, Clarence D. Chamberlain and 
Richard E. Byrd. ‘ 


Museums Get Lorenzos ~ 

Two notable paintings by the Venetian, 
Lorenzo Lotto (1480-1556), have just found 
places in the world’s museums. The Na-- 
tional Gallery in London acquired for. 
$115,000 at the sale of the Holford collection 
“Portrait of a Lady as Lucretia,” a billowy 
and voluptuous work having the appearance 
of a Titian, and the Boston Museum has 
purchased a small panel, “The Marriage of 
St. Catherine,” dating about 1507, with a | 
pyramidal composition, similar to the larger” 
panel of the same subject at Munich. 4 

Lorenzo Lotto, long overshadowed by his | 
contemporaries, Titian and Giorgione, has” 
attained full appreciation only in later times. 


Widener Keeps Rembrandts : 
The long legal battle between Joseph E. 
Widener and Prince Youssoupoff for the 
possession of the two Rembrandts, on which 
the former loaned £100,000 in 1921, a7 
to a close in the Court of Appeals at Al 
bany, and the works will stay in the Phila 
delphian’s collection. 


This is the high season of the summer art 
colony with its exhibition of pictures to 
beguile the motorist and the tired critic. 
efore mentioning a few of them, it might 
be well to give them a bit of a test, psycho- 
logically and sociologically. Dorothy Grafly 
foes this in the Philadelphia Public Ledger 
as a preface to her review of the two Glou- 
cester shows: 

“The growth of summer art colonies 
throughout the country from East Coast to 
West Coast, from Northern to Southern 
boundaries, has called into being the summer 
art salons—repetitions, more or less, of the 
major winter exhibitions, but reaching a 
different public, and a public predisposed to 
receptivity. 

“In midwinter hundreds of individuals 
visit the large annuals because they feel that 
such displays are in some way part of their 
education. But in the hurry of affairs few 
persons tour a gallery with the thought of 
purchase. If they want a picture, they are 
apt to visit a dealer. 

“The psychology of the summer gallery 
wanderer is entirely different. In the first 
place he is, generally speaking, in a vacation 
nood, set free for a brief period from the 
tares of an office or an exacting profession. 
When he whiles away an afternoon in an 
art gallery he is predisposed to enjoy the 
dictures. Gone altogether is that annoying 
thought that he must train himself to appre- 
siate whatever he may see. Education has 
deen parked at home. They may be the very 
jame pictures, but he is not the same man, 
aor, for that matter, is she the same woman 
—and any art gallery attendant can tell you 
that it is the female of the species that leads 
the male to slaughter. 

“Then, too, there is quite another attitude 
io be considered—that of the souvenir hunter 
—the woman or man who has a goodly sup- 
sly of cash, and who wants a little remem- 
drance that won’t fade or break before it is 
safely tucked away, and perhaps forgotten, 
some room at home. For such prospects 
the summer exhibition gallery is a mecca 
of treasure trove, and there are always nu- 
merous sketches well within the reach of a 
1ormal pocketbook waiting for some one to 
tarry them to the various corners of the 
zlobe.” 

The Eastern newspapers gave most space 
fo the two colonies that have rival exhibi- 
ons—Gloucester and Provincetown. Glou- 
eester has its fifth annual show of the North 
Shore Arts Association and the second an- 


Portraits for Mr. Marland 


| Henry C. Balink, member of the Taos 
solony of artists, native of Amsterdam and 
modern follower of the Holbein tradition, is 
Dainting a series of portraits of the most 
dSrominent Indians of Oklahoma for the mu- 
seum to be established at Ponca City by E. 
W. Marland, oil magnate, who is also spon- 
sor for the statue of the “Pioneer Woman.” 
Thus far he has painted Blue Hair, Atoe 
thief; Bacon Rind, Osage chief, and Horse 
Chief Eagle, of the Poncas. 

Mr. Balink did a series of Indian pictures 
at Taos for the Netherlands government. 


‘ Circuit Exhibition in Utah 

The Association for Encouragement of 
{nter-Mountain Artists, of which Alice 
Merrill Horne is president, will send out its 


“The Harbor in Winter,’ by Tod Lindenmuth. 


nual of the Gloucester Society of Artists. 
The former, with a two-story gallery, has 
400 exhibits, in charge of Mrs. Mary J. 
Coulter, formerly assistant director of the 
San Diego Fine Arts Gallery, and the latter, 
having less room, is holding three successive 
shows, with about 120 items in each. 

There was a great beating of drums at 
Provincetown, with three miles (count 
’em!) of windows in stores and dwellings 
given over to the display of paintings. And 
also, if one would believe the newspapers, 
there was almost a battle royal between con- 
servatives and modernists,—at any rate the 
headline of Harry Kemp’s story in the New 
York Herald Tribune was “Provincetown 
Torn by Strife of Art Schools.” However, 
one suspects that this slashing about of color 
from the vermilion tube was part of a 
sure-fire commendable method to get the 
public interested. In the battle that almost 
happened Mr. Kemp said the staid citizens 
sided with the conservatives marshaled by 
Charles W. Hawthorne, while the Portu- 
guese fishermen were ready to shed their 
blood for the modernists, under Niles Spen- 
cer’s strategy. Previous to the stationary 


annual exhibition of forty paintings by 
twenty Utah artists in September, the tour 
beginning at Ogden, in the Weber Gallery, 
and ending next May in Salt Lake City at 
the West Side Gallery. Last year each town 
on the circuit bought from $200 to $1,200 
worth of pictures. 


Miniatures Stolen from Museum 


Six miniatures stolen from the Metropol- 
itan Museum of Art on July 17 have not yet 
been recovered by the New York police, al- 
though two of the gold frames, pawned 
separately, have been found It is feared 
the miniatures, which consist of examples 
by Andrew Plimer, Richard Cosway, George 
Engleheart and Samuel Shelley, and are 
valued at $10,000, have been sent to Europe. 
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Summer Art Exhibitions Flourish Throughout the Land 


Provincetown Modern Exhibition. 
street parade the modernists opened their 
first annual exhibition in the galleries of the 
Provincetown Art Association, and much 
was written about it in the Boston and New 
York papers. 

Judging by what the writers say, Newport 
has a fine exhibition in its sixteenth annual, 
in which the Art Association and the Grand 
Central Galleries of New York are co-oper- 
ating for the third time. And at Lyme, 
Conn., the Art Association’s twenty-sixth 
annual show in its beautiful little gallery 
received long press notices. Then there was 
the nineteenth annual at Stockbridge, Mass., 
and the third annual at Woodstock, N. Y. 
The Associated Artists of Long Istand are 
this year holding their fourth annual at 
Patchogue. The Artists’ Co-operative, 
whose first regular exhibition was held last 


| spring at Altman’s, in New York, organized 


a summer show at Ocean City, N. J. 
There was a profusion of other exhibi- 
tions, all over the country. The pictures 
shown—and_ praised—will, most of them, 
bob up in regular exhibitions during the 
coming season, everywhere from the Na- 


' tional Academy to the Independents’. 


Baker Wins in Chicago 
Bryant Baker’s model for the “Pioneer 
Woman” was the first choice of the Chicago 
“Dublic,” receiving 1,089 votes to 458 for 
John Gregory’s model, 388 for Hermon A. 


| MacNeil’s and 279 for F. Lynn Jenkins’. 


James E. Fraser was fifth with 168 votes 
and A. Stirling Calder sixth with 118. 
Seven cities are now lined up for Mr. 
Baker’s model—New York, Boston, Pitts- 
burgh, Detroit, Buffalo, Indianapolis and 
Chicago, while only one has demurred, Cin- 
cinnati, which approved Mr. MacNeil’s work, 
The twelve models, from which Mr. E. W. 
Marland will select one for his colossal 
monument to the “Pioneer Woman” in Okla- 
homa, are on view until Aug. 19 in the Den- 
ver Art Museum. The Minneapolis Art 
Institute will show them to Sept. 7. 
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Mussolini Sees Renaissance 


“Art must occupy the same place in Italy’s 
present greatness as it did in the past,” said 
Mussolini in an interview with Homer Saint- 
Gaudens, director of Fine Arts at Carnegie 
Institute, according to cable advices re- 
ceived in Pittsburgh. 

Mussolini expressed the hope that Italy 
would experience another renaissance. 
“Contemporary Italian art,” he said, “must 
reflect and make a permanent record of the 
Italy of today for future generations. The 
Carnegie International is a means of foster- 
ing an understanding of our art. It pro- 
motes international unity.” 

The Carnegie Exhibition will show paint- 
ings by Italian masters, including Antonio 
Mancini, Italico Brass, Felice Casorati, 
Ferruccio Ferrazzi and others. 

“All these men that you have chosen are 
important, each in his own way,” said Mus- 
solini. “Art is one thing for one man; 
another thing for another. Nowadays every- 
one fights and misunderstands, but there is 
no harm in that, providing art is genuine and 
stirs someone’s emotions. Art is just as 
important as it ever was. It is always 
basically essential because the fruit of our 
imaginations is the only thing worth while 
in life.” 

Mr. Saint-Gaudens has been abroad for 
the past four months assembling paintings 
for the Twenty-sixth Carnegie International, 
which opens in Pittsburgh in October. 


Utah Honors Mrs. Horne 


Alice Merrill Horne, who as president of 
the Association for Encouragement of Inter- 
Mountain Artists and as an organizer of 
traveling exhibitions, is chiefly responsible 
for Utah’s vigorous art movement, has been 
honored by the state, which has just adopted 
her “Columbus” for the schools. It is a 
play suitable for production by pupils. 


Produces Unity in Magazine 


Ralph M. Pearson has done the illustra- 
tions for the entire September issue of the 
Survey Graphic, thus producing unity both 
in the pictures and in the relation between 
them and the type. They are open-line pen 
drawings that, like a wood cut, harmonize 
with type. 


Velasquez at 21 


“Sister Jeronima,” 


by Velasques. 


A new work by Velasquez, his earliest 
known portrait, has come to light. The 
subject is the Franciscan nun, Sister Jero- 
nima de la Fuente, and it is now on view at 
the Franciscan Exhibition at Madrid. Ex- 
perts have examined the picture and signa- 
ture and pronounced them genuine, says the 
London Times. 

The date, 1620, is inscribed on the picture, 
and, besides, the experts have determined 
that it was painted between the end of May 
and the third week in June, for it was dur- 
ing those three weeks that Sister Jeronima, 
aged 66, was in Seville, on her way from 
Toledo to embark for Manila to found a 
mission. “As anyone who looks at her por- 
trait will surmise,” remarks the Times, “the 
mission was duly founded.” 

The lines of the painting are hard and the 
colors, mainly browns and ochres, are crude. 
Velasquez was 21. The Friends of Art 
(Amigos del Arte) are trying to obtain the 
portrait for the Prado. 


Noted Painter Is Dead 


Solomon J. Solomon, R.A., the painter 


who perfected for the British navy the sys- . 


tem of camouflage which the Germans had 
adapted from a book which the American 
artist, Abbott Thayer, wrote on the pro- 
tective coloring of birds, is dead at the age 
of 66. He was a former president of the 
Royal Society of British Artists. 

Solomon was famed professionally for 
his technical knowledge and for his amazing 
touch and speed. He surprised Israel Zang- 
will by completing his portrait in six hours. 
Among the most often reproduced of his 
paintings are “Cassandra,” ‘‘Samson,” 
“Niobe,’ and “The Judgment of Paris.” 
Other notable work included his decorations 
for the Houses of Parliament and the Royal 
Exchange and his “Coronation Luncheon” 
at the Guildhall. 


Sausages and—Beauty 


The hideous appearance of frankfurter 
stands is causing such a revulsion of feeling 
that municipalities have begun abolishing 
them by local ordinance and motorists have 
shown a tendency to boycott them. This has 
led one of America’s leading sausagemakers 
to offer a series of prizes for the most beau- 
tiful designs for such structures. A similar 
contest has been started by Mrs. John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr. 

“This cause,” observes the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger, “is one that deserves encour- 
agement, both in the interest of national 
esthetics and for other and material reasons.” 


Business Men i 


When the Business Men’s Art Club wa 
founded in Chicago seven years ago ‘By 
amateurs who desired to paint and model a 
an avocation, it attracted much attentio; 
throughout the country. Similar organiza 
tions began to spring up in other cities, anc 
they became so numerous that two years agi 
they formed an association known as thi 
Associated Amateur Art Clubs. Now come 
the announcement that a national exhibition 
of painting and sculpture by business met 
will be held in the Chicago Art Institute j it 
August, 1928. Exhibits will be selected by 
a jury of professional artists, and gold, sil- 
ver and bronze medals will be awarded. _ 

The Chicago club, which now has an ae. 
tive membership of 152, has just issued % 
‘handsome year-book, with articles by mem: 
bers. S, J. Duncan-Clark, who writes the 
foreword, asserts that at the age of 50 he 
discovered a “new Dh on and popes a 
follows: 

“Tf -you want ‘an Eyroce son which wil 
take you completely—body and mind anc 
soul—out of the wrold of drudgery and rou- 
tine, of business cares and sordid. contracts; 
if you want an avocation which will re- 
create you mentally, invigorate you physi- 
cally and exalt you spiritually; if you want 
the companionship of good fellows who love 
the life of the woods and streams, and who 
are bound together by a tie of. understanding 
and appreciation, come with us.” — 


f 
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“In.a Vacuum” 


All the reviews of “John Sargent,” the 
biography by the Hon. Evan Charteris, di- 
vide themselves into two classes, one per- 
functory and laudatory and the other using 
the book as an excuse for attacking Sar- 
gent’s art. The former are dull and_ the 
latter, right or wrong, are interesting, to 
say the least. The one in The New Republic 
of August 10, by Rose Mary Fischkin, is 
headed “Standing Up in a Vacuum.” 

“What was it that halted Sargent early in 
his career and made him simply the virtu- 
oso?” asks the writer. . . . “In his yout 
he was obviously impressionable and open to 
influences, but he found his formula too 
soon, the formula of a dead age. As 
time went on he became more and more an 
eye and a hand. He lacked imagination 
entirely, as his murals prove. When he was 
commissioned to paint a group picture of the 
British generals in the World War, he could 
not devise the most obvious composition to 
make a dull subject less dull. ‘I am handi- 
capped,’ he wrote, ‘by the idea that they 
never could have been all together in any 
particular place—so I feel debarred from 
any sort of interesting background and < 
duced to painting them all standing up in : 
vacuum.’ There lies, possibly, the crux of 
the whole matter: Sargent’s figures are ch 
standing up in a vacuum,’ even those whic 
lean upon the most tangible satins and stile 
existing in a vacuum of the spirit. . 

“Sargent’s glittering gallery of rit 
will remain as a mirror of fashion for the 
historian. For the reflection of the artistic 
substance of his age, one must seek other 
and deeper pools.” e 


De Laszlo’s “Spanish Tour” 


Philip A. De Laszlo, international poe 
traitist of kings, statesmen, industrial mag- 
nates and their women folks, has just had a 
triumphal season in Spain, and the rotogra- 
vure sections of the American newspapers 
have reproduced his likenesses of the Crown 
Prince and his sister, the Infanta Beatrice. 


‘The death of Armand Guillaumin on June 
6, at the age of eighty-seven years, brought 
ee a number of notices in the Paris 
ournals outlining the main facts of his life, 
iis significance as the last of the Impres- 
jonists and his similarity in certain respects 
o Monet. M. Thiébault-Sisson, in Le 
Temps, notes that his reputation indeed was 
lot made until the beginning of this cen- 
ury, when his friends had already enjoyed 
wenty years or so of fame. The critic 
emarks: 

“His evolution, to tell the truth, was very 
low, and he attained to the conquest of the 
ight quite late, about when he was ap- 
iroaching his forties, when two lots totaling 
50,000 francs coming to him in the draw- 
ags on the bonds of the city of Paris en- 
bled him to give all his time to painting. . . 

“Association wtih Cézanne opened his eyes. 
Te had met him at an academy founded by 
n old model named Suisse, who adored 
ainting and who used his small savings to 
pen a hall to which one was admitted to 
york from life on payment of a very small 
ee, five francs a month. All the young 
rtists anxious to preserve their independ- 
nce went there and their mutual criticism 
eplaced, very fortunately for them, the 
struction of the studios of the Ecole des 
Jeaux-Arts. It was there that Claude 
fonet saw Pissarro for the first time and 
ecame friends with him; there also that 
tenoir and Sisley, after having left the 
tudio of Gleyre, came seeking in an atmos- 
here of competition and life the teaching 
aey had hitherto lacked.” 

But Guillaumin was hardly really settled 
ntil he found the valley of the Creuse. As 
1. Paul Fierens says, in the Journal des 
Yébats, “the Creuse—and the example of 
‘ézanne—saved Guillaumin from scattering 
is efforts. The country revealed to him, 
rith the charm of its pearly skies and its 
tesh water, an architecture—and a lyricism. 
‘here Guillaumin found nature to be some- 
ang more than a skin, than a powdering of 
olors. He followed the rolling of the 
ountry ; he understood its structure; he ex- 
ressed its rhythms alternately solemn and 
yyous.” 


Kansas City Art Center 


Following the gift to Kansas City by 
twin Kirkwood of the 26-acre property 
nown as Oak Hall, the former home of the 
ublisher, William Rockhill Nelson, as a 
te for the William Rockhill Nelson Gal- 
try, the trustees of the Mary Atkins Fund 
ave decided to place there, also, the Atkins 
fuseum of Fine Arts, one of whose func- 
‘ons will be to house the Kansas City Art 
astitute. This decision will make possible 
re convenient grouping of Kansas City’s 
rt activities in one “center.” 

Altogether, through bequests, Kansas City 
ow has a fund of $3,000,000 for art build- 
igs and the purchase of works of art. 


Prison Term for Vandal 


John Healy, elevator operator, who threw 
le bottles through Rubens’ “Portrait of an 
Md Man” and Van Dyck’s “Marchesa 
omellini” in the New York apartment of 
. Bai Lihme, was sentenced to a maximum 
“rm of three years in prison. The trial 
idge announced his regret that the New 
ork legislature had failed to provide a 
‘orse penalty. Healy admitted he caused 
ie damage, estimated at $50,000, because 
se art collector had not given him a bonus. 
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Paris Sees the Art Treasures of Maximilian 


Emperor Maximilian’s Armor. 


For the benefit of those eager for alle- 
gorical definition, one may describe as “Art 
Binding up the Wounds of Europe’ the 
exposition of Austrian art, “The Treasures 
of Maximilian,’ now being held in the Jeu 
de Paume, Paris. It is at least a step 


toward renewing the normal international 
bonds disrupted by the war. 

At the invitation of M. Herriot, French 
Minister of Public Instruction and of Fine 
Arts, the Austrian Government sent paint- 
ings, drawings, engravings, manuscripts, 
armor and tapestries illustrating the glory 
of Maximilian. To these were added, 
chiefly from the Louvre Museum and the 
Bibliotheque Nationale, pictures, woodcuts, 
medals, Brussels tapestries, and certain 
other objects of art. 

While M. Paul Zifferer, one of the organ- 
izers of the exhibition, both in his preface 
to the catalog and in Le Figaro Artistique, 
has more to say about the emperor than 
about the exposition, M. Paul Fierens, writ- 
ing in L’Art Vivant, comments on the works 
shown, the drawings of Diirer, the works of 
Strigel, the court painter, the designs of 
Bernard Van Orley and the tapestries made 
therefrom, and much else. 

Two of the chief items which M. Fierens 
notes are both from the Albertina in Vienna 
—the huge design for the Gate of Honor 
and fifty-nine miniatures of the “Triumph.” 
The Gate of Honor is a great print “on 192 
pieces of engraved wood, planned by the 
Humanist Stabius under the direction of 
Maximilian. The geneological tree of the 
sovereign, his coats of arms, the portraits 
of his predecessors and of his relatives, 
scenes from his public and private life—all 
form a synoptic picture, erudite, confused, 
with symbolic decoration that has the spirit 
of the Middle Ages. But the desire to 
eclipse Charlemagne and to equal Caesar is 
exhibited here in a way almost puerile in 
the erection on paper of this kind of insolent 
arch of triumph. The first lines were drawn 
in 1512 by Albrecht Dtirer; the work was 
finished in 1515 by his pupils, Hans Diirer, 
Springinklee, Traut, and by Altdorfer.” 

The series of colored drawings for the 
Triumph is shown around the walls of two 
halls. These were “studies for a series of 
138 wood engravings. Begun in 1507 at 
Innsbruck in the studio of Jorg K6lderer, 
the preliminaries were finished four years 
later. The emperor outlined the program. 
Preceded by heralds, trumpeters, standard- 
bearers and trophies, by cars symbolizing the 
victories of the prince, by ‘statues from the 
mausoleum of Innsbruck,’ and by a group 
of prisoners, the grand carriage of Maxi- 
milian enthroned, surrounded by all his fam- 
ily, proceeds.” 


Exhibits from Europe 


The Brooklyn Museum in the coming sea- 
son will uphold its reputation for bringing 
representative European art to America. 
Thus far two such displays have been an- 
nounced, a great exhibition of Danish paint- 
ing, sculpture and crafts for six weeks be- 
ginning Nov. 14, and an exhibition of 51 
paintings by living Bavarian artists, begin- 
ning Noy. 28. 

The Danish show is under the auspices of 
the Danish government, and the best-known 
living painters and sculptors and the finest 
designers of the minor arts will be repre- 
sented, while there will be a retrospective 
group of eminent Danish painters of the last 
25 years. The exhibition will make a tour 
of the country, as far west as Los Angeles. 

The Bavarian collection has been organ- 
ized by Prof. Carl van Marr, of the Royal 
Academy af Munich, 


Mr. Kleinberger Honored 


Francis Kleinberger, founder of the F. 
Kleinberger Galleries, according to the New 
York Times, has been made a chevalier of 
the Legion of Honor by the French Gov- 
ernment in recognition of his services in 
behalf of art and in his capacity as an 
adviser to the Louvre. He is an authority 
on ancient paintings, particularly French 
and Italian primitives and the Dutch art of 
the seventeenth century. Belgium conferred 
upon him the Order of Leopold for his serv- 
ices to the national museums, and, for sim- 
ilar reasons, Holland made him a member of 
the Order of Orange-Nassau. 

The F. Kleinberger Galleries in New 
York will move soon into their new building 
at 12 East 54th St., a beautiful structure 
with a Gothic facade, and will inaugurate 
the new season on October 15 with an exhi- 
bition of French primitives. 
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“A Danger Line” 


In the the course of an article on “A Dan- 
ger Line in Modern Art” in the San Fran- 
cisco Argonaut Junius Cravens says: 

“In the present age the art student has 
everything in his favor. It is true that he 
lacks the advantages of the apprenticeship 
system which prevailed during the Quattro- 
cento and the Cinquecento, in Europe. The 
student of those pre-art school days lived in 
his master’s studio, where he came into inti- 
mate contact with every phase of his work. 
On the other hand, the student of today has 
few difficulties to overcome. He attends an 
organized art school. His materials are 
manufactured, ready to use. The best ex- 
amples of the art of the whole world, of ail 
periods, are brought to him either in the 
original or in excellent reproduction. He 
may see them without effort. So he is able 
to see much of the work that is being done 
abroad without so much as leaving the city 
in which he lives. But that very fact, mirac- 
ulous as it is, marks a distinct danger line 
for him in modern art. 

“All artistic expression is, in its final anal- 
ysis, as imitative as it is creative. Nothing 
can be wholly original. But imitation, if it 
is to be constructive, must be intelligently 
directed. A large proportion of modern art 
is easily aped. Anyone who can draw at all 
can superficially reflect the methods of a 
score of contemporary masters and get an 
effect. This fact is proved in almost every 
exhibition of modern art that is held in the 
United States. The tendency to be satisfied 
with an effective surface beneath which 
there is no solid foundation is a danger 
which is too often evident. Instead of pro- 
ducing works which are the result of thor- 
ough study, or of inspired research, many 
American artists appear to be staisfied with 
dashing off composites of the work of con- 
temporary French and German masters. 
What hope for a national art can lie in such 
a method? 

“Of course, as a nation, we are a mere 
scrap-heap, made up of the questionable 
odds and ends of the whole wortd. How- 
ever, we have not only claimed this soil, but 
we have been on it long enough to begin to 
take root. Archeologists have brought to 
light a wealth of material that belongs to 
and typifies the primitive races of the west- 
ern hemisphere. Those races are not ours 
by blood, but they are ours by adoption. We 
should have not only enough interest in 
their art, but sufficient pride in ourselves and 
in the country we claim as ours, to deve!op 
from it a western culture,—as the Mexican 
artists have already begun to do. Let us 
turn to our own primitives, since we have 
succeeded them as inhabitants, and seek in- 
spiration for the creation of a real American 
art. We should not be satisfied to go on 
indefinitely being, as we are now, rather poor 
imitators of the rest of the creative world.” 


An Oklahoman 


“Life in Oklahoma is an incentive to ar- 
tistic expression,” writes B. Rickard Fetter- 
man in the August number of The American 
Magazine of Art in the course of an article 
on the work of Nan Sheets. “One is of- 
fered a land and a history that inflame the 
imagination. 

“Mrs. Sheets is af OliahGend City’s own art- 
ist. A prophet seldom has honor at home, 
but Oklahoma—city and state—is enthusi- 
astic about Mrs. Sheets’ contributions to art. 
People throng her exhibitions, not only to 
admire her paintings, but to buy them. 
Home newspapers carry comment, and 
sometimes even an editorial, on every honor 


she wins. Oklahomans are inordinately 
proud of what this painter already has 
accomplished.” 

Mrs. Sheets, it appears from the article, 


can be expected in her work to obtain a 
balance between the analytical and the syn- 
thetic, for “she has been a student of physi- 
cal science and is a registered pharmacist.” 
This scientific training has developed in her 
“a sense of the unity and importance of 
small things, the chemist’s atom, a mite of 
the pharmacist’s deadly drug,’ so that her 
lines tend to make of a picture “one com- 
plete statement of a fundamental truth.” 


‘‘Softness”’ 


in an article on “Artists as 
Human Beings” in The New Republic be- 
gins by saying: “A new kind of softness 
has begun to appear in the realm of Amer- 
ican art and letters. And softness is 
always preliminary to decay.” Later on he 
writes: 

“Most artists know that art is work, but 
somehow a section of the sentimental pubtic 
has come to think of creative effort as a 
sort of priestly indolence. Artists are, of 
course, not to be blamed for this softness— 
unless they are taken in by it. But that is 
precisely the trouble: artists, being human 
beings, will be taken in; they will allow 
themselves to be set apart for worship just 
as priests, medicine-men, and various kinds 
of experts have always succumbed to sep- 
aratisms which enhanced their ego-feelings. 

“Large urban centers like New York are 
deadly in this respect; reputations can, by 
modern high pressure methods of inside and 
outside publicity, be made over-night—and 
lost as quickly. Using the vernacular, you 
first make a ‘hit,’ then you make money, 
then you are ‘taken up’ by some group, then 
you begin to go soft, and then you become 
artistically impotent, or what is worse, you 
go on repeating the ‘hit? which won you your 
first fictitious fame: a sequence which ex- 
plains the careers of an appalling number 
of creative workers. (I am perhaps over- 
serious at the moment: the above sequence 
has recently been fulfilled in a friend who 
was, alas, peculiarly fitted for creative 
tasks.) 

“Because they are so valuable as human 
beings, I want artists to beware of softness, 
artificiality and separatism.” 


ares, IRL ae 


Up to the Minute 


John Cotton Dana, director of the New- 
ark Museum, believes that “a product of 
human skill, no matter how much it may be 
machine-aided, if perfectly adapted to its 
purpose, is a work of art,’ and to carry out 
this theory has put on display six cases 
showing the steps in the manufacture of an 
extremely delicate electrical measuring in- 
strument made by a local factory. 

“We praise a man who paints a good pic- 
ture, and public institutions like museums 
help him to sell his work,’ says Mr. Dana. 
“Can we not with equal reason praise a man 
who, after long study and practice, makes 
with superlative skill a certain part of a 
machine ?” 


A Benson for San Francisco 


The California Palace of the Legion oi 
Honor has acquired, through the Ranger 
Fund of the National Academy of Design, 
a most important painting by Frank W. 
Benson, a still-life 5%4 feet wide and 334 
feet high. On a draped table stands an old 
bowl containing fruit and a Chinese jar 
filled with flowers, while a gay colored bird 


‘ looks down from a perch. 


Shaw, Modernist 


Because S. J. Woolf, well known por. 
traitist, of New York, is something of 2 
humorist himself, George Bernard Shaw sat 
to him for a drawing on the Fourth of July 
in spite of the fact that on July 2 the great 
Irishman had written, in reply to a request 
that he would “not be disengaged for at 
least. a year to come.” It was this sentence 
in Mr. Woolf’s rejoinder that brought ac- 
quiescence by telephone: “If you could pose 
this afternoon and sign the drawing today, 
think what it would mean to the Americar 
peoplé to have two xia documents ene 
on July 4!” 

Mr. Woolf’s story ae the sitting occupies 
the first two pages of the Sunday magazine 
section of the New York Times of August 
7. The American, rather to his surprise 
found Mr. Shaw to be a smiling and 
twinkling old gentleman, the very soul of 
kindness and consideration, and, withal, a 
conversationalist constant and rare. 

The playwright, however, probably witk 
humorous perversity, resisted all of Mr. 
Woolf’s sly efforts to get him to talk of 
art. Finally the artist ventured direction 
undisguised by saying: “And, Mr. Shaw, 
what do you think of modern art?” 

“What do I think of modern art? I have 
been practicing it seventy years,’ he replied 
with a smile, “but seriously I suppose that 
there must be something good in it. I do 
feel that any number of incompetents are 
using it as a cloak for their shortcomings. 
But take Matisse for instance; from the 
surety and beauty of his line I know the 
man can draw in an academic way should 
he so desire. I will acknowledge that at first 
his works seemed strange to me, but I have 
looked at them so much that now I see their 
beauty without permitting their apparent 
strangeness to interfere with my apprecia- 
tion of the part that appeals to me. I don’t 
think the goal has been reached, but there 
must be forerunners to every great move- 
ment. It doesn’t matter whether it is relig- 
ion or art. Cezanne, Van Gogh, Matisse 
may be only prophets or John the Baptists, 

“But the thing you must admit whether 
you want to or not— look at these pictures 
often enough, have them in your home, and 
they will make you feel that the work of 
their predecessors is dull, drab, monotonous 


and lifeless.” | 


French Institute for U. 5. 4 
The French Consul-General in New York 
has made known further facts concerning 
the 32-story building to be erected in Fifth 
avenue which will be known as the Palais 
de France and which will house official 
French offices and representatives of French 
industries. There is to be, besides an audi- 
torium for French opera, an art gallery in 
which will be held frequent exhibitions of 
French paintings. 
Also there will be an art and musical in- 
stitute, in which Americans unable to study 
in France may have the services of capable 


French teachers in painting, architecture, 
sculpture, commercial design and music. 
The announcement calls the enterprise 


France’s “cultural contribution to America.” : 
Alfonso Decorates Edwards 3 
George Wharton Edwards, American 
painter, has been decorated by King Alfonso 
as a cavalier of the Royal Order of Isabell 
the Catholic in recognition of his work in 
Spain two years ago. Twenty-five of the 
artist’s Spanish drawings were acquired las 
year by Archer M. Huntington for the His- 
panic Museum in New York. 
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_ What an Etcher Has Done to Open a City’s Eyes to Its Beauty 


“Rainy Day 


Recently many American cities have felt 
the impulse to encourage the artists who 
work within their gates. Esthetic reasons 
and material ones combine in actuating this 
urge. 

As an example of what an artist can do 
in opening the eyes of his fellows to the 
beauty that lies around them, THe Art 
Dicest is pleased to point to the work of 
E. T. Hurley in Cincinnati. This etcher, 
sculptor and craftsman has produced six 
books on Cincinnati, each containing thirty 
reproductions of etchings of local scenes. 
The first, bearing a 1915 imprint, was en- 


Exhibit for Russia 


Ivan Narodny, Russian American artist, 
has returned from a year’s visit to his 
native land, and brings word that he has 


persuaded the Soviet Government to allocate 


one of the exhibition rooms of the Hermi- 
tage, in Lenjngrad, to contemporary Amer- 
ican art. A committee headed by Dr. Will- 
iam H. Fox, director of the Brooklyn Mu- 
seum, will select the works. 

Art has become the religion of Soviet 
Russia, Mr. Narodny told the New York 
Times. The government is avidly collecting 
works that were scattered during the revo- 
lution, paying the present possessors, and 
putting them into the museums, many of 
which were formerly churches. 

Mr. Narodny is bringing to America eight- 
een works by old masters that came from 
the collections of Russian families impover- 
ished by the war and which he was able to 
bring out by arrangement with the Soviet 
Government, which will receive one-fourth 
the proceeds. Included is a twelfth century 
ikon representing St. Katherine which Ras- 


Fourth Street,’ by E. T. Hurley. 


titled “The Town of the Beautiful River,” | “Pioneer Woman” 


with text by Elizabeth R. Kellogg, and the 
last, “Streets and Spires of Cincinnati,” has 
letter press by Murray Seasongood. In be- 
tween came “Cincinnati,” with text by 
Amelia Hickenlooper Dunham; “For Old 
Acquaintance,” by Sara Sax; “Bridges and 
Byways,’ by James Albert Green, and 
“Impressions of Cincinnati,” by Russell 
Wilson. All of them have been enjoyed 
and treasured, and, needless to say, have 
done much for the esthetic development of 
the city. It may be remarked, parentheti- 
cally, that Cincinnati is the only one of the 
eight cities that have voted thus far on the 


putin removed from the Holy of Holies of 
the Kremlin to present to a woman admirer. 
Mr. Narodny paid this woman $1,000 for it, 
but he says it is worth between $50,000 and 
$100,000. 

Mr. Narodny has for many years been 
associated with Robert W. Chanler. 


Another Coolidge Portrait 

It may be, of course, that the hard work 
of sitting for his portrait so many times 
had something to do with President Coolidge 
not “choosing” to run again. At Rapid City 
he is sitting for Thomas Ashford, a native 
South Dakota portraitist. Among the other 
painters whom he has obliged have been 
Tarbell, Christy, De Laszlo and Segal. 


Painter’s Trip to Arctic 
A Canadian artist, A. Y. Jackson, is mak- 
ing the annual summer trip’ with the vessel 
that carries supplies to Craig Harbor, 
Ellesmere Island, only 830 miles from the 
North Pole. It is the first trip of the kind 
ever undertaken by a painter. 


“The Monastery—from Rookwood,” by E. T. Hurley. 


to turn from Bryant 
Baker’s model and to approve that of an- 
other sculptor, Hermon MacNeil. 

The two etchings reproduced herewith 
are from the latest volume, “Streets and 
Spires,” and are reproduced by courtesy of 
the St. James Press, Cincinnati. They are 
typical of Mr. Hurley’s art and typical- of 
Cincinnati. 

Mr. Hurley was a friend of Frank Du- 
veneck and enjoyed association with him 
for twenty-five years, and it was the master 
himself, on seeing his pen drawings of Cin- 
cinnati, who insisted that he put them on 
copper. 


Au Tragic: Relic 
Ernest Makower bought at auction in 
London the ring bearing Queen Elizabeth’s 
cameo portrait which the monarch gave to 
the Earl of and afterwards at a 
ceremony laid it on her tomb in Westmin- 
ster Abbey as a gift to the British nation. 

The London Times in a dignified editorial 


Essex, 


recounts the tragedy of the token. When 
Essex, condemned to be executed, was 
awaiting the headsman the great queen 


wrote his pardon, but retained it until he 
should send her the ring. It never came. 
Essex had sent it, but it had reached Lady 
Nottingham, wife of the Lord Admiral, the 
earl’s enemy. When that lady was dying 
she sent for the queen, and told her. Eliz- 
abeth flew into a royal rage, shook and 
struck the dying woman and exclaimed, 
“God may forgive you, but I never can!” 
And three weeks later the queen herself 
was dead. 

The ring will be permanently on view in 
a case on Elizabeth’s tomb. 
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Acquire Sumerian Art 5,000 Years Old 


Sumerian Copper 


Attention has been shifted from Egyptian 
art to that of the Sumerians, a contemporary 
race who occupied lower Babylonia begin- 
ning with about the fifth millennium B. C., 
by two notable acquisitions by museums, 
that of a copper relief by the British Mu- 
seum, dating about 3000 B. C., and that of 
a head of the ruler Gudea, dating about 2500 
B. C., by the Boston Museum. The Amer- 
ican acquisition is notable because the black 
diorite head is almost identical with the 
famous “Head of Tello” in the Louvre, it 
requiring the closest scrutiny to distinguish 
them apart. The Louvre’s treasure is fa- 
miliar to the world, having been reproduced 
scores of times, and for that reason a 
photograph of the Boston head is not pre- 
sented here. 

The great copper relief is 8 feet wide 
and 3% feet high. It is declared to be the 
largest and most remarkable example of 


Vandalism by Women 


“The world rolls on very much as it has 
ever since clothing was put on Michael 
Angelo’s nudes in the Sistine Chapel,’ 
writes a San Francisco reader to THE ART 
Dicest.” Then he relates that “the Wom- 
an’s Club of San Francisco erected a new 
building. It awarded the commission to 
create decorative panels for one of the 
rooms to Mrs. Katherine Gillespie, crafts- 
man and originator of a plaster decorative 
panel that requires no firing. The charm of 
her work lies in the wonderful quality of 
her color, for the most part rich but low 
in tone—ochres, blues and terra cotta reds 
with touches of green and brown. When 
the room was completed, the effect was 
wonderful and mysterious. 

“But the lay members of the club ob- 
jected, and now the beautiful polychrome 
reposes under a thick coat of silver. The 
hours, days and weeks spent in creating the 
color harmonies have gone into the un- 
known! Willa more enlightened generation 
uncover these works of art? The colors are 
through the plaster and if the mantle is 
removed will be as beautiful as ever.” 


An Exhibition at Asheville 


Twenty-eight paintings, three in oil and 
the rest in tempera, by Mary B. Sawtelle, 
are being shown during August at Ashe- 
ville, N. C., in the Woman’s Club. The 
subjects are all of Majorca. A local critic 
praised their “vitality and strong coloring” 
and called them “pleasing and effective.” 
Mrs. Sawtelle is well known in Asheville, 
having painted many portraits there. 


Relief, 3000 B. C. 


Sumerian metal work that has yet been 
discovered, and is supposed to have been 
placed originally over the door of a temple. 
It depicts Im-dugud, the lion-headed eagle 
conceived as the mythological ‘“storm-bird” 
of the god Ningirsu, seizing two stags. The 
sense of design (or “modernism’”) of the 
Sumerians is revealed in the undue elonga- 
tion of the bodies of the stags to fill up the 
space under the eagle’s wings. Fragments 
of the relief were found at Tello, and 
afterwards restored. 

The Boston Museum’s head, as well as the 
Louvre’s, was also found at Tello (the 
ancient Lagash). The subject, (Gudea, 
ruled over Lagash five or six hundred years 
before Abraham left his home in the city of 
Ur, forty miles distant. He did not style 
himself king, but patesi, or priest-governor, 
of the god Ningirsu, whose ‘“storm-bird,” 


dating 500 years earlier, is reproduced above. 


Sculpture and the Public 
In the course of a commendatory review 
of an exhibition of the sculpture of George 


Stanley, a local artist, at the Los Angeles 
Museum, Arthur Millier wrote in the 
Times: 


“For what a small audience the sculptor 
works today. His white images waste their 
poise on most people. It is easy to believe 
that the Greek education based on music and 
athletics had much to do with their use of 


sculpture. Can people who walk gracelessly 
respond to sculptural balance ?” 


Sculpture on Short Order 

Carlos Romanelli, America’s first ‘‘com- 
mercial sculptor,” whose work is fast dis- 
placing the billboards along the roads in 
California, got the commission from Santa 
Monica to execute a statue of Lindbergh for 
its new Lindbergh Park. He did his work 
so quickly that it has already been dedicated. 


From Oil to Oils 

A New York Times article tells of the 
“$1,000,000 art collection” formed in Kaw, 
Okla., by Mrs. Laura A. Chubb, wife of 
Ike Chubb, a former cow puncher who made 
millions out of oil, and which “includes 
works by Corot, Holbein, Sargent and 
Thomas Moran.” 


New Paris Art Colony 
Paris is to have a new artists’ colony, 
this time a suburban one at Sceaux-Robin- 
son, seven kilometers away, a place already 
noted for its restaurants in tree-tops. 
Painters complain that the hangers-on of art 
have crowded Montparnasse. 


The Benson Pictures 


When Sir Joseph Duveen acquired for. 
$2,500,000 the great Benson collection of 114 
Italian paintings, as told in the last number 
of Tue Arr Dicest, the London Times re- 
marked, rather plaintively, that, whereas in 
all probability the pictures would pass as a 
whole to the United States, here was “an 
opportunity for a graceful recognition of 
the needs of the National Gallery.” It then 


suggested that the National Gallery re- 
quired, to fill gaps, the Ghirlandajo portrait, 
“Madonna and 
Child’ and the early Correggio, “Christ 


Antonello da Messina’s 


Taking Leave of His Mother Before the 
Passion.” 


Sir Joseph has now gracefully responded 
to the hint, and has given the Correggio to. 


the National Gallery. 
As typical of what the American news- 
papers said about the coming of the Benson 


collection to America, is the following from | 


the New York Herald Tribune: 

“The thrilling thing about the event is its 
perfect inevitability and fitness. Our 
galleries, public and private, are all ready to 


absorb this latest and most prodigious array 


of masterpieces. That is the way of Amer- 
ican civilization. It advances with incredible 
rapidity. There are collectors functioning 
who can recall their first ventures, naively 
tentative wanderings among the pretty 
painted anecdotes of the Paris Salon. That 
phase is as dead as Julius Cesar. Sir Joseph 


Duveen brings straight to New York the — 


greatest gathering of gems that has changed 
hands in a generation. Here and nowhere 
else in the world is its dispersal appointed. 


The cynic will say that this is explained by © 
our supremacy in wealth. The tho | 


observer will recognize in it also a historic 
episode in the mutation of civilization and 
taste.” 


Rome Quadrennial 


The art exhibitions which were held in 
Rome every two years have been suppressed, 
and in their place the governor of Rome has 


decided to hold a quadrennial exhibition, — 
limited only to Italian artists, says the Rome | 


correspondent of the 


Monitor. 


Christian Science 


“The Rome biennial exhibitions were, as — 


a matter of fact, replicas of the Venice bi- 
ennial, without, iuowever, being as attractive 
as the latter,’ says the correspondent. 
innovation now made has a double impor- 


“The # 


tance—first, it will allow artists a longer 


time to prepare their works, and in the 


second place the future Rome quadrennial © 


exhibitions will be limited to Italian artists © 


J 


only, while the Venice art shows will con-— 


tinue to be international. 


On the other — 


hand, the yearly grant of money made hy — 
the Rome municipality toward the exhibi-— 


tion will be continued all the same. 
first exhibition will be held in 1931.” 


A Maritime Collection 


The 


Three years ago editors of art publications — 


in America were offered carefully prepared — 
and illustrated stories concerning the A. G. 
MacPherson collection of 11,382 maritime 
prints, paintings, atlases, charts, etc., and 
much was printed about it. The cat now 
jumps out of the bag, with the announce-_ 
ment that it is for sale. 

Mr. MacPherson puts the value ate 
£150,000, but offers to take £90,000 if he can — 


af dts 


4 


dbo 


aires 


be assured the collection will be kept in » 


England. 


Detroit and Art 


Cyril Arthur Player, writing on “Detroit: 
‘Essence of America,” in The New Repub- 
lic, calls the community, in motor vehicle 
jargon, an “assembled city,” whose “pros- 
perity is machined, hard-driven, coldly cal- 
culated and intensely organized; there has 
‘not been much time for the reposeful con- 
templation of esthetics, with mass produc- 
tion screaming for instant markets, and 
‘sales resistance’ lurking darkly in a dastard 
trench over the hill. 

“Art, per se, seems always to be fighting 
a rear-guard action in Detroit, because of 
the sensitive employment pulse, so delicately 

responsive to industrial conditions. Yet, 
buried away in the numerous settlements of 
foreign origin, are all manner of cultural 
aspirations, perversely clannish and isolated. 
and most difficult to fuse into something 
dazzling and original and Detroit-like in art, 
music or letters. Theoretically, something 
surprising should come of this racial 
Blend.) ..)+.. 
“There is a constant effort, sometimes 
pathetic—but unconquerable—to stimulate 
and develop those forms of art which the 
American community has come to accept as 
the hall-mark of worthy values. Loyalty 
expressed in terms of the Symphony So- 
ciety, a purely voluntary organization financ- 
ing a first-class orchestra; in the Institute 
of Arts, a spoon-fed enterprise of oddly 
chaotic impulses; in such cheerful organiza- 
tions as the Players, adds increasingly more 
to the community, even though for years all 
of these proper adventures have meant more 
of grim and sacrificial defense of principle 
than any large popular enthusiasm for the 
higher art forms.” 

The writer, looking into the future, finally 
says: “Gradually something clear begins to 
emerge, a stirring toward unanimity, a 
shadow of great events, of monuments ex- 
pressing the time, the work and the men, of 
the imperishables by which the future judges 
its past and measures the inheritance.” 


America and Color 


America’s awakening to color quickens. 
The Boston & Maine railroad has joined 
the Baltimore & Ohio in decorating its 
locomotives, and the Washington Post in 
a joyful editorial announces that the for- 
mer’s “drap, black-hued” monsters will be 
transformed into “gorgeous creations char- 
acterized by broad bands of buff and blue, 
with a red stripe between.” And the St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat prints a paean for 
the “patterning trades and the fabric makers” 
who have got men “out of black, brown and 
drab clothes into pearl greys, tans, cream- 
color and even mauve,” and concludes: 

“Men are hugely decorative, once they 
throw off the shackles of their Puritanical 
notions in clothes. Bright garb, perhaps, 
makes bright thoughts—at least cheerful 
ones—quite as a brass band on the streets 
lifts up the spirit. ‘Away with gloom and 
gloomy duds!’ may yet be the universal 
shout.” 

So far, apparently, Mr. Wayne B. 
Wheeler has not declared himself on the 
subject. 


A Gathering of the Clans 


American Scots by the thousands will at- 
tend the unveiling on Sept. 7 in Edinburgh 
of R. Tait Mackenzie’s war memorial, which 
was reproduced in THE Art Dicest of Ist 
March. The steamship Transylvania alone 
carried a party of 800, who received a stir- 
ring welcome in Glasgow. 


] 
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$250 Picture Proves to Be a Delacroix 


“A Scene Before the Temple in Jerusalem,’ by Eugene Delacroix. 


The St. Louis Post-Dispatch devotes two 
pages to the discovery of a large painting 
by Eugene Delacroix, “A Scene Before the 
Temple in Jerusalem,’ by Max Safron, a St. 
Louis art dealer, with reproductions in color 
filling almost a whole page. It is one of 
those stories that have what newspaper 
editors call “human interest,’ for the owner 
obtained it for $250 and it is declared by 
Maurice Goldblatt, Chicago art expert, to be 
worth “anywhere from $50,000 to $250,000.” 

Mr. Safron on a trip to New York ac- 
quired the picture from an agent who pro- 
vides stock for dealers. He thought that 
possibly it might turn out to be an Alex- 
ander Deschamps, and thus provide a worth- 
while profit. When the picture, which is 3 
feet high and 6 feet long, reached St. Louis 
he had it photographed and sent a proof 
to Mr. Goldblatt with an inscription on the 
back saying that maybe it was a Deschamps 
and maybe it wasn’t. 

When the expert got the photograph he 
took the next train for St. Louis. He imme- 
diately pronounced the work to be a Dela- 
croix. Mr. Safron, when he could find 
speech, wanted to know why. 


From Shakespeare’s Day 


During alterations at the White Horse 
Inn at Stratford-on-Avon, built in 1450, 
workmen in removing a seventeenth century 
paneling found under it a plaster wall bear- 


ing a brilliant wall painting dating about | 


1550—an important find, because very few 
of this period survive. Shakespeare’s eyes 
undoubtedly rested upon it scores of times. 

The painting is about 3 feet high and 13 
feet long, and is divided into three panels 
separated by painted columns. It tells the 
story of Tobias, from the Apocrypha. The 
left panel depicts the start of Tobias for 
Rhages, with the angel Raphael; the right, 
his carving of the great fish taken from the 
Tigris; but the center panel, which showed 
Tobias wrestling with the Angel, unfortu- 
nately was all but destroyed twenty years 
ago when a serving window was cut through 
the wall, the room being the inn’s bar. 

The wall has been put behind glass and 
experts will restore it. 


New Vatican Art Building 


Dispatches from Rome say that, on ac- 
count of the bad condition -of portions of 


the Vatican, a new structure is to be erected | 


in the Vatican Gardens to house part of the 
priceless collection of paintings 


books. 


and art | 


“Don’t you see that grouping?” exclaimed 
Mr. Goldblatt. “Delacroix! Do you see 
that attention to detail? Here, look through 
the glass. Delacroix. Do you see this col- 
oring and this coloring and this coloring? 
Do you see the treatment of these figures? 
Do you see the primary colors he used? 
That red? And that blue? Delacroix. 
Delacroix. Delacroix.” 

Careful search revealed the monogram 
ED in an unexpected place, under the SPOR 
on the Roman standard carried by Pilate’s 
soldiers. 

While a Deschamps is salable—except in 
the metropolitan market—a Delacroix is a 
rare prize, for he is looked upon in these 
days as one of France’s greatest masters 
and one of the progenitors of modern art. 

The unhappy part of the affair is that 
museum officials and dealers throughout the 
land will now suffer another flood of ‘old 
masters,’ brought to them by enthusiastic 
owners who won't be convinced that they 
haven’t got priceless treasures instead of 
worthless old pictures brought to this coun- 
try by the ship-load during the craze that 
just preceded the Civil War. 


Southern California Prizes 


A jury composed of Helena Dunlap, John 
Hubbard Rich and Charles P. Austin, Los 


| Angeles artists, selected the prize winners 


at San Diego’s second annual exhibition by 
Southern California artists, as follows: 
First prize, Charles Reiffel, San Diego; 
second, Gottardo Piazzoni, San Francisco; 
third, Franz Geritz, Los Angeles; fourth, 
Alice Klauber, San Diego; fifth, Irene B. 
Robinson, Los Angeles; sixth, Alfred 
Mitchell, San Diego; honorable mentions, 
Harold Schwartz, Roscoe Shrader, Smith 
O’Brien, Ruth M. Bennet, Bert C. Cressey. 


California Etcher’s Show 


The California Society of Etchers will 
hold its twelfth annual exhibition Sept. 
12-24 at the galleries of Vickery, Atkins & 
Torrey, San Francisco. 


Crafts 


BRONZE CASTING 


A COMPLETE casting service for sculptors. Lost wax 
or french sand processes. Send for further particulars 


ANTIOCH ART FOUNDRY 


Asocisted with Antioch College 
YELLOW SPRINGS, OHIO | 


s 
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Max Liebermann 


When Professor Max Liebermann, lead- 
ing German painter, celebrated his eightieth 
birthday on July 20, many honors were 
showered on him, one being his re-election 
for an eighth term as president of the Prus- 
sian Academy of Arts. The Minister of 
Education called on him and bestowed the 
new Prussian gold medal for distinguished 
service to art, which had never been awarded 
before. Earlier in the day he had received 
a long letter of congratulations from Presi- 
dent von Hindenburgh. 

Among the many notices devoted to Lie- 
bermann in the press, the Berlin papers 
seemed inclined toward the solid duty of 
artistic appreciation, Wilhelm von Bode and 
J. Meier-Graefe being among the chief 
critics to write on him, while in Vienna, 
with a lighter touch—and greater distance 
from the subject—the turn was more toward 
anecdotes. 

Several of these stories show Lieber- 
mann’s enjoyment of and loyalty to the mod- 
ern French painters, notably Daumier, Degas 
and Cézanne. Another French artist figures 
in a story told in the Neues Wiener Journal. 
Once when a number of people were stand- 
ing in front of Manet’s “Breakfast on the 


Restorers and Experts 


In New York 
Since 1907 


Siudio Founded 
1840 


Restoration of 
Paintings 


M. J. ROUGERON 


Architects’ Building 
101 Park Avee NEW YORK 
Telephone: Ashland 5244 


Maurice H. Goldblatt 


Art Expert 


Whose attributions have been officially ac- 
cepted by the directors of the greatest 


galleries of Europe, including the 
Louvre, Paris; Dorio-Pamfilio Gal- 
lery, Rome; Royal Gallery, Bo- 


logna; Imperial Gallery, Vienna, 
will authenticate and appraise 
paintings for our clients. 
Fees commensurate with the value of the 
paintings. 
Correspondence Invited 
BRYDEN ART GALLERIES 
318 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Chev: Prof. P. FARINA 


AUTHENTICITY— RESTORATION 
oF Oxtp MASTERS 


1350 So. 51st St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


PAINTINGS RESTORED 


By Expert with 30 years’ experience. 
Prices Moderate. References. Museums, 
Dealers, Collectors. 


O. ROUST 


150 East 34th Street, New York 
Telephone, Ashland 6749 


Studio, 


Grass,’ someone made the criticism that the 
legs of the man in the foreground were too 
long. “Oh,” replied Liebermann, “legs that 
are so beautifully painted could not possibly 
be long enough.” 


Clausen Wins Knighthood 


Knighthood has been conferred on George 
Clausen for his work on the series of murals 
entitled “The Building of Britain,” recently 
dedicated in St. Stephen’s Hall, Westmin- 
ster, historic chamber of the House of Com- 
mons. 


Sit: 1D. YeeeCameron -hadichanve sand 
Clausen and seven other artists collabor- 
ated—Colin Gill, Glyn Philpot, Charles 


Sims, Vivian Forbes, A. K. Lawrence, Will- 
iam Rothenstem and W. T. Monnington. 
The critic Frank Rutter describes the panels 
as adhering to the Puvis de Chavannes con- 
vention, with accentuation of linear design 
and flat tints and pale colors, “though each 
artist allows his own personality to be seen 
while disciplining himself to the general 
scheme.” 


Would Enjoin Royal Academy 

Homerville Hague, a London painter and 
sculptor, applied to.a magistrate for a sum- 
mons against the president and council of 
the Royal Academy to stop the purchase 
under the Chantrey Bequest of “works of 
art such as had been purchased over a 
The applica- 


period of 20 years at least.” 
tion was denied. 


The Spider’s Salon 


[Concluded from page 1] 


de l’Araignée more brilliant than its prede- 
cessors? That is not certain. Whatever it 
is, it suffices to put at a distance those who 
like old jokes, and one understands at once 
why it is only there that painters of the 
quality of Pascin and Krohg, or sculptors 
like Orloff, can associate themselves with 
artists who are less ambitious, but who 
respect the same secret laws; one under- 
stands how in such a circle have developed 
Charles Laborde, Dignimont and Falké, with 
their junior, Roger Wild, who suffered for 
ten years in an office rather than accept the 
alluring offers of the publishers of light 
magazines and who reveals himself in 1927 
as a brilliant painter, with a solid basis, light 
inventiveness and careful execution.” 


Atlanta Endowment 


The High Museum of Art in Atlanta has 
launched a campaign for a $200,000 endow- 
ment fund with which to purchase works 
of art, hold exhibitions and equip an art 
school. An honor roll has been opened as 
follows: founders, $5,000; ptarons, $1,000; 
life members, $500. 

The service of the museum, the building 
for which was given by Mrs. J. M. High, is 
restricted through lack of funds, declare the 
officials. 


Distinguished Paintings and 


Works of Art 


262 Auditorium Hotel, CHICAGO 


JOHN 


NEW YORK 
559 Fifth Avenue 


NEWHOUSE GALERIE 


484 North Kingshighway Boulevard 
SAINT LOUIS 


Continued Display and 
Special Exhibitions 


GALLERIES 


2717 West 7th St. LOS ANGELES 


GALLERI£ES 


Paintin gS 


AMERICAN 


ao and FOREIGN 


724 Fifth Ave, NEW YORK 


LEVY 


PARIS 
28 Place Vendome 
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National Gallery Gets a Mystery Portrait 


This portrait of Earl de la Warr, who 
was the grand uncle of the English noble- 


man whose name was given to a great river | 


and a colony in the New World, has caused 
much controversy in England. When it was 
recently given to the National Gallery by 
the legatees of the late R. S. Holford the 
London newspapers described it as the work 
of William Stretes. Lionel Cust, authority 
on early English painters, now declares it 
to be from the hand of Gerlach Flick, or 
Fliccus. The National Gallery itself, in 
‘sending the photograph to THe Art Dicest, 
merely designates it as “School of Holbein.” 

Mr. Cust says that in the same way that 
‘nearly every English portrait up to 1550 used 
in former days to be attributed to Holbein, 
or after 1550 to Zucchero, “any portrait 
painted in the reign of King Edward Vi 
has been ascribed to Stretes.”’ He describes 
Flick as an “almost unknown painter of 


Galerie Georges Giroux 
43, Boulevard du Regent 


BRUSSELS 


SALE BY AUCTION 
September 26th and 27th, 1927 


The Famous Collection 


A. FINOELST 


Celebrated Gothic Furniture, 
Gothic Sculptures in Stone and 
Wood, Ivories, Limoges Enamels, 
Pictures by Old Masters (13th- 
15th Cent.), Objects of Art of the 
12th-15th Cent. 


Experts: MM. Paul Colin and 
Jean Decoen 


The catalogue by M. Y. Destrée, 
Director of the Decorative Art 
Museum of Brussels, an important 
in-quarto with 16 plates in helio 
and more than 150 illustrations 
in the text: $2.00. 


Note—IIlustrated catalogue on 
demand. 


Portrait of Earl de la Warr. 


singular power in conception and execution, 
a true exponent of the great national spirit, 
which was to inform the Elizabethan era 
and help to create a national art, as well as 
a maritime empire.” 

The expert proposes a new classification 
of early English portraits based on modern 
research. 


Floating Art Galleries 


When the Aquitania reaches New York on 
Aug. 19 she will have hanging in her lounge 
a painting which British art critics declare 
to be the outstanding picture of the year— 
Mrs. Dod Procter’s “Morning,” reproduced 
on the first page of the June number of THE 
Art Dicest. It will be on display for one 
week in the Cunard offices, 25 Broadway, 
then will make the return trip in the lounge 


M. & R. 


STORA 


GOTHIC AND RENAISSANCE WORKS OF ART 


32 Bis Boulevard Haussmann 


PARIS 


| 3. Avenue Pierre [es de Serbie, 


NAZARE-AGA 


PERSIAN ANTIQUES 


PARIS 


DURAND-RUEL 


NEW YORK 
12 East Firry-SEVENTH STREET 


PARIS 
37 AVENUE DE FRIEDLAND 


of the Berengaria. “Morning” was bought 
by the London Daily Mail for presentation 
to the National Gallery. 

The Grand Central Galleries of New York 
have made arrangements with the Red Star 
Line and the Grace Line whereby steamships 
of the two will carry galleries of American 
paintings. A start will be made with the 
Belgenland on her next trip to Europe and 
with the Santa Elisa and the Santa Louisa, 
Grace boats, on their next sailings for South 
America. Many well known American 
painters will be represented. 


“Buk” and Dudensing’s 

The Dudensing Galleries, so long located 
at 45 West 44th St. New York, will start 
the season at 5 East 57th St., in the very 
heart of the new art district. The firm 
turned over to “Buk,” an artist not vet gen- 
erally known, the important task of creating 
interiors which are to be sympathetic to con- 
temporary theories of painting. 

“It will be a great departure from the 
conventional art gallery,” declares Leroy 
Dudensing. “In these surroundings the in- 
troduction of unknown talent will continue 
with greater energy than ever.” 


European Art Dealers 


LE GOUPY 


Rare Prints 
Drawings—Paintings 


5, Boulevard de la Madeleine 
28, Av. des Champs-Elysées, Paris 


RICHARD OWEN 


French 18th Century Drawings 


15, Quai Voltaire, Paris 


BIGNOU 


FIRST CLASS PAINTINGS 


8, Rue La Boetie, Paris 


PERSIAN & INDIAN ART, 
SCULPTURE, PAINTINGS. 


LUZAC & Co 


46 Great Russell St., London, W.C.I. 


Opposite the British Museum 


GALERIE FIQUET 


MODERN MASTERS 
88, Avenue Malakoff 


Paris 


R. LERONDELLE 


PACKER AND AGENT 


for the Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, 
the Art Institute of Chicago, etc. 


76 Rue Blanche, Paris IX 


Cable Address: LERONDELLE—PARIS 
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American Art Schools 


Pennsylvania Museum 


Renal ak Ladnsitiala tre 


Thorough work under trained 
specialists in all branches of 
Industrial Art. Classes in De- 
sign, Drawing, Drawing From 
Life, Costume Design, Costume 
Illustration, Furniture Design, 
Illustration, Interior Deceration, 
Lettering, Metal Work and Jew- 
elry, Modeling, Nature Study, 
Pen and Ink Drawing, Poster 
and Advertising Design, Pot- 
tery, Teachers’ Training, Water 
Color, Woodwork, Wrought Iron. 


Day School opens Sept. 21, 1927. 
Registration days: Sept. 14 to 21. 


Evening School opens Oct. 3, 
1927. 


Registration Evenings: Sept. 


28, 30—7 to 8:30 P. M. 


THE SCHOOL 


Broad and Pine Streets 
Philadelphia 


CIRCULAR OF INFORMATION 
SENT ON APPLICATION 


26, 


School of the Arts 


COMMUNITY ARTS ASSOCIATION 
FraANK Mortrey FLetcHer, Director 


GRAPHIC AND PICTORIAL ART 
ETCHING : WOOD BLOCK PRINT- 
ING DECORATIVE DESIGN 
CRAFTS : SCULPTURE : BRONZE 
CASTING ARCHITECTURE 
GARDEN DESIGN Binks SH 


October-May 
June 27 


Session: 28 weeks, 


Summer School: 6 weeks, 
to August 6 


SCHOLARSHIPS AVAILABLE 
—Write for Particulars 
916 Santa Barbara Street 
SANTA BARBARA, CAL. 


Catalog 


STUDY ART 


The Kansas City Art Institute 
3500 WARWICK BLVD. 


Courses in 


DRAWING, PAINTING, MODEL- 

ING, POSTERS, ILLUSTRATION, 

DESIGN, COSTUME DESIGN, IN- 

TERIOR DECORATION, LETTER- 

ING, LAYOUT, CARTOONING 
AND CRAFTS. 


Write for free illustrated catalog. 
Fall Term Opens October 3d, 1927. 
Registration begins September 27. 
Students May Enter at Any Time 
Night Classes 


XAVIER J. BARILE 


PRIVATE ART SCHOOL 
Landscape Painting Class Outdoors 
SATURDAYS, JUNE-OCTOBER 
Mr. Barile will personally conduct class to 
highly interesting spots within city limits. 
Also special summer classes with model, Sun- 

day mornings and Monday evenings. 
Private instruction by appointment. 
For information write X. J. BARILE 
% West 14th Street, New York City. 


Museum Teaching 


George W. Eggers, director of the Wor- 
cester Museum, in the leading article in that 
institution’s July Bulletin, analyzes the work 
of art education. “The art school,’ he says, 
“carries on the tradition of vocational train- 
ing; the public school, using the practice of 
the arts, endeavors by their aid to enrich, 
amplify, and balance the spiritual and intel- 
lectual life of the individual and the com- 
munity. And the newest comer in the field 


of art education—museum  instruction— 
aims at benefiting the individual and the 
community, and not at producing the art- 
iStne 


“The Pablie school possesses spe- 
cial classrooms, materials to paint and to 
model with,—and aside from these it pos- 
sesses little. Its steps are practically forced 
into the paths of creative activity. It 
teaches the understanding of the ‘thing’ by 
teaching an understanding of processes, 
whereas the museum teaches an understand- 
ing of the thing by developing an under- 
standing of its qualities. 

“Accordingly a characteristic technique 
for museum instruction is more .and more 
shaping itself. Less like an art school than 
formerly, more clearly distinguished also 
from the methods of the public school, the 
museum is more and more devoting itself to 
widening the bases of appreciation. : 
The educational department of the es: 
ter Museum has devoted itself increasingly 
to the developing of a feeling for certain 
elements of style in both painting and de- 
sign.” 

Mr. Eggers calls attention to the museum’s 
practice of having the children in its classes 
draw without the use of an eraser. “The 
child who works in this way,” he says, 
“visualizes his line in its entirety before he 
begins to draw. He also tends to develop 
his idea in its entirety before he begins to 
express. Drawings made directly usually 
embody, to some degree at least, one of the 
rare essentials of a work of art.” 

In order “to balance the indifference to 
the perfect and mechanical,’ Mr. Eggers 
says that “controlled and rhythmical work 
with the brush was introduced in the educa- 
tional department’s program, which had a 
visible effect on the children’s appreciation. 
At the close of a lesson in this calligraphic 
form of painting, three of the boys of the 
class, whose ages ranged between eleven and 
thirteen, were seen examining the Winslow 
Homer water colors which had occupied the 
walls of the room in which they worked 
for several months. The boys were discov- 
ering in these Homers—certainly one of the 
last places in which one would expect to find 
them—instance after instance of brush 
strokes as calligraphic as those of the Chi- 
nese themselves.” 


School Buys Sandzens 


The Washington High School, Milwau- 
kee, has purchased two paintings by Birger 
Sandzen, one of them, a brilliant “Mountain 
Symphony,” being five feet wide. The pu- 
pils each year raise funds for the purchase 
of art, and heretofore have bought prints. 

The Bulletin of the Milwaukee Art Insti- 
tute, in comment, says: “Many splendid 
original paintings pre-eminently suited for 
school use are available at a cost which 
makes it possible for nearly all schools to 
own a few.” 


Art School Is Enlarged 


Congestion of space in the school rooms 
of the Chicago Art Institute, which last sea- 


The ART DIGEST 


because of ils large general circula- 
tion, and especially because it has be- 
come indispensable to art instructors 
in the public schools who so often act — 


as advisers to pupils desiring to at- 
tend regular art schools, has come to — 
be regarded as the logical medium for 


Art School Advertising 


Rates made known on application — 


son made necessary a waiting list of stu- 
dents, has been remedied by the completion 
of a building measuring 120 by 55 feet in 
that section of the grounds south of the 
Institute’s Goodman Theatre. Foundations 


have been made for another building of sim= 


ilar dimensions. 


New York Arts Council 


Formal 
plished of the Arts Council of the City of 
New York, whose object is to unify the 
activities of existing organizations devoted 
to the arts of design, drama and music. The 
incorporators are Dr. John H. Finley, 
Ernest K. Satterlee, Otto H. Kahn, Henry 
Wiley Corbett, Elizabeth A. Alexander, 
Kate Oglebay, Robert E. Allen and John 
G. Agar. 

The council was formed through the 
initiation of the National Academy of De- 
sign and the Architectural League of New 
York, and is composed of committees from 
forty-four museums, art societies and insti- 
tutes. It will serve as a channel between 
the creator, in whatever art, and the patron. 
Local centers will be established and close 
relations maintained with the United Neigh- 
borhood Houses. 


Berkeley’s New Museum 


Construction will begin this fall on a fine 
museum of art at Berkeley which an anony- 
mous donor is providing for the University 
of California. Prof. Oliver M. Washburn 
is making a-tour of American museums 
studying plans and methods of management. 

The university, which already has a con- 
siderable nucleus in the collection of paint- 
ings, tapestries and objects of art bequeathed 
in 1921 by Mrs. Phoebe Hearst, will seek 
funds for the purchase of such additions as 
will give its museum a high rank. 


Will Open New Wing 

The new wing of the Minneapolis Insti- 
tute of Arts, according to its Bulletin, will 
be ready for occupancy in October. The 
director, Russell A. Plimpton, is in Europe, 
and is expected to make several purchases 
for the museum collections. Harold L. Van 
Doren has begun his duties as assistant 
director. 

A loan collection of English portraits 
makes a summer exhibition at the institute. 


Scott Carbee Pupils Win 


incorporation has been accom- 


The Scott Carbee School of Art, in Bos- 
ton, is pluming itself on the prize winning — 
prowess of its students during the last year. — 
In a safety poster competition students of — 


the school won four of the five prizes of- 


fered by the Association of Mutual Liabil- 
ity Insurance Companies, and in the poster — 
competition of the Massachusetts Horticul- | 
tural Society three Scott Carbee students © 


received awards. Carleton H. Reed is prin- 
cipal of the school. 


i“ 


i a i at 


: Prague Congress 


| The American committee for the Sixth 
International Congress for Art Education, 
which will be held at Prague in August, 
1928, during the great national exposition 
‘to be held in celebration of the tenth anni- 
yersary of the Czechoslovakian Republic, 
‘has issued an appeal urging the active and 
financial support of art teachers by becoming 
members of the International Federation. 
‘The privileges of such membership include 
the bulletins and other printed matter, as 
well as entrance to the meetings and ex- 
hibits. The fee, $3, should be sent to the 
treasurer, F. M. Wilder, Exeter and New- 
bury streets, Boston. 

The American committee is composed of 
Royal B. Farnum, George T. Cox and C. 
Valentine Kirby. 

The congress had its beginning at the 
Paris exposition of 1900, the four subse- 
quent meetings being held as_ follows: 
Berne, 1904; London, 1908; Dresden, 1912; 
Paris, 1925. 

“Only to those who have attended a con- 
gress can the pleasures and benefits be 
manifest,” says the announcement. “Amer- 
ica has been represented at each gathering, 
and in Dresden the attendance ran into the 
hundreds. Exhibits, entertainments, ad- 
dresses, side trips and life-long friendships 
are some of the delights to be experienced.” 


Plans Negro Art School 
Roland Hayes, famous negro singer, has 
acquired a 600-acre tract near Calhoun, 
Ga., as a site for a school of the arts for 
negroes, which will be a memorial to his 
mother. 


The Traphagen School of Fashion 


INTENSIVE WINTER AND 
SUMMER COURSES 
All phases from elementary to full 
mastery of costume design and il- 
lustration taught in shortest time 
compatible with thoroughness. Day 


and Evening. Sunday Nude Draw- 
ing ,and Painting Class. Incorpo- 
rated under Regents. Certificates 
given on completing course. Sales 
Department disposes of student 
work. Catalog D. 
1680 Broadway (near 52nd St.), New York 
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A new 25 lesson Art 
Course covering all 
branches of Cartooning. 
Commercial Art Lettering 
and Sign Painting. 

Two cloth-bound  vol- 
umes —over 300 illustra- 
tions and drawing outfit $5 postpaid (Can- 
ada or foreign $6). Personal criticism if 
desired $1 per lesson extra. Order today or 
send for free circular. 

NU-WAY SCHOOL OF ART 
220 Graham Ave. Dept. D. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


THE ABBOTT SCHOOL OF 
FINE & COMMERCIAL ART 
1624 H Street N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Courses in Portrait, Etching, Life, Commer- 
cial Illustration, Fashion Drawing, Costume 
Design, Interior Decoration, Crafts, Teacher 
Training and Childrens Classes. 


Catalogue on request 


ATELIER : : WEIR—BESORE 
School of Design and Liberal Arts 
212 Central Park South, N. Y¥. C. 

A working studio for training of professional students 


COMMERCIAL DESIGN—PAINTING 
FASHION ILLUSTRATION 


Indivicual Instruction—Life Model—Criticism Daily 


The School of Industrial Arts 


TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 
Frank Forrest Frederick, Director 
Send for Illustrated Circulars 


California School of Fine Arts 
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American Art Schools American Art Schools 


The BEECHWOOD SCHOOL 
of FINE ART 


A Department of BEAVER COLLEGE 


JENKINTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 


oo 


Courses in Drawing and Painting, 
Illustration, Design, Fashion Illus- 
tration and Interior Decoration. 


Leading to A.B. Degree 


ATHLETICS DORMITORIES SWIMMING POOL 


ROY C. NUSE, Director CATALOGUE 


PHILADELPHIA 
SCHOOL of DESIGN 
for WOMEN 


Day, Evening and Saturday Classes 
Specialized Instruction by Experts. 
Industrial and Decorative Design. 
Poster and Advertising Art. Interior 
Decoration. Fashion Illustration and 
Costume Design. Illustration. Normal 
Art. All Branches of the Fine Arts. 


HARRIET SARTAIN, Dean 
BROAD AND MASTER STS. 
Write for Catalogue 


DAYTON ART 
DEON Teor a O14 eel Biel Bagg b) 


SGHOOLAORAR TE 
EIGHTH YEAR 


Three-year courses in Painting, Sculpture, 
Design, Commercial Art, Copper and Sil- 
versmithing, Jewelry and other Arts and 
Crafts. Day and Night Classes 

Faculty of eight practicing professionals. 


Theo. Hanford Pond, Director 
Send for Illustrated Circular of Information 


Monument Ave, at St. Clair St. 


DAYTON, OHIO 


APPLIED DESIGN FOR WOMEN 
160 Lexington Ave., N. Y. City. 36th year 
Textile and Wall Paper Designing, Fashion 


58 West 57th Street, New York 
MICHEL JACOBS, Director 


Drawing, Poster and Commercial Art, Interior Author of ‘‘Art of Color,’’ ‘‘Study of Color’”’ 

Decoration, Advanced Design. Teachers’ and ‘‘Art of Composition’’ 

Course. Preparatory Course. Summer School at Manchester Depot, Vt. 
Positions and orders filled The New York School will also continue 


during summer. Catalog on request. 


Chestnut and Jones Streets CLARENCE H. WHITE 
San Francisco a 
Affiliated with the University of California SCHOOL OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
Regular Session opens Monday, Aug. 15, 1927 pale - 4 
Courses in the fine and applied arts; 460 WEST 144TH Street, New York 
beautiful new buildings; modern equipment i, ee : 
Wirte for Catalogue 1927-’28 Session Opens October 17th, ’27 
LEE ¥F. RANDOLEH,, Director Day and Evening Classes 


New York SCHOOL OF | METROPOLITAN ART SCHOOL 


SS 


Scott Carbee 
School of 


Personal Daily Instruction—lIllus- 
tration, Drawing, Painting, Por- 
e trait, Still Life, Commercial and 

Costume Design. Day and Evening 
Classes. Fall term opens Sept. 19. Enroll now. 
Address, 126 Massachusetts Ave., BOSTON, MASS, 


The Pennsylvania Academy 
of the Fine Arts 


Broad & Cherry Sts., Philadelphia 
Oldest Art School in America 
Instruction in Painting, Sculpture 
and Illustration. Send for Circular. 
ELEANOR A. FRASER, Curator 


VISION TRAINING METHOD 


“Teaches in hours what usually takes 


months and years’—Boston Globe. “HOME 

COURSE ee give better than artist’s vis- THE MARYLAND INSTITUTE 
ion’—Transcript. Paint, draw and appreciate 1825-1927 Baltimore, Md. 

art without copies or theories, saving years 

of art school study. Illustrated circulars of SUMMER SCHOOL 


home courses and summer art school at 


Roothbay Harbor, Me Courses in Fine Arts, Normal Art, Costume 


Winthrop Station Design, Crafts, etc. Catalog on request. 


A. K. CROSS _ poston, Mass. 
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Tue Art Dicest, because of tis 
universal circulation among artists and 
students, is the logical medium for 
advertising artists’ supplies. 


Art Supplies 


Hurley 


Pastel Crayons 


are the shorthand medium for sketching 
from nature. They are crisp, brilliant and 


velvety :—but 
THEY DO NOT RUB OFF. 
Try them on your next sketching trip: you 
will find them both useful and entertain- 
ing. Sketches can be carried home, facing 
each other, without smudging. 
Beautiful effects can be gotten with them 
on SILK and other FABRICS. Being acid 
proof and waterproof HTCHERS use them 
for STOPPING OUT. Make notes of form, 
color and composition—out of doors; tran- 
slate these notes into a larger painting in 
oil—at home and undisturbed:—a method 


successful 
$2.50 


some of most 


20 colors, 40 colors, 
Write for Card, <A. 


The ST..JAMES PRESS 


2112 St. James Ave. 


CINCINNATI, O. 
[Mention the Art Digest] 


used by 
painters. 
postpaid. 


our 
$2553 
Color 


J. BLOCKX FILS 


OIL AND WATER COLORS 


‘“‘The Finest in the World— 
Standard of the Colormen’’ 


Sole Agents for Victor Claessens 


BELGIAN CANVAS 


in widths from 17 inches to 13 feet 6 inches 
Length to 43 yards in one piece 


ERNST H. FRIEDRICHS, Inc. 


Mfrs. and Importers of Artists’ Materials 


129-131 West 31st St., New York 


MARTINI @ 


TEMPERA 
COLORS 


You should try out these colors for 
sketching. Write us for our special 
priced simple palette and our instruc- 
tion letter. You will not only be get- 
ting fun but have material that will 
respond to your technic. 


THE MARTINI ARTISTS COLOR 
LABORATORIES 
97-99 HARRIS AveE., L. I. City, N. Y. 


SEE 


Light tells all 
Use worthy light reflectors 


oAY-BRIte 


REFLECTOR COMPANY 


St.Louis, Mo. 


Vy 


: 
f 


i 703 SoutH BROADWAY 


GREAT CALENDAR OF EXHIBITIONS 


[Copyright by Tue Art DiIcEsT] 


Los Angeles, Cal. 


BILTMORE SALON— 
August—Western paintings. 


San Diego, Cal. 


FINE ARTS GALLERY— Sag 
To August 31—Second annual exhibition of 
Southern California Artists, including Beaux 
Arts group of San Francisco; prints by ‘‘Pop” 
Hart. 
Sept.—Fifty prints of the year. 
Oct.—Paintings by Elliott Torrey. 


San Francisco, Cal. 


CALIFORNIA PALACE, LEGION OF HONOR 
July-Aug.—Mrs. Phoebe Hearst collection of 
tapestries, costumes, textiles. 
PAUL ELDER & CO.— 
June-Aug. 13.—Paintings and prints by Cali- 
fornia artists. 


Denver, Col. 


DENVER ART MUSEUM— 
Aug.—Albert Olson, Elisabeth Spalding, Marion 
Hendrie; modern prints and lithographs. 
CYRUS BOUTWELL— 
Aug.—Paintings by Western Artists. 
Sept.—Old and Modern Etchings. 


Hartford, Conn. 


CHILDREN’S MUSEUM, POND HOUSE— 
July-Aug.—Special exhibition. 


Lyme, Conn. 
LYME ART ASS’N GALLERY— 
To Sept. 6—z26th annual exhibition. 


Washington, D. C. 


U. S. NATIONAL MUSEUM— 
August—Fifty prints of the year. 


Chicago, III. 


ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO— 

To Oct. 14—Exhibitions, H. Leon Roecker, 
Frederick Tellander, J. Jeffrey Grant, E. T. 
Grigware, Edwin Pearson; Swedish Decora- 
tive Arts. 

CHICAGO GALLERIES ASSOCIATION— 

Sept. 24-Oct. 315—Antonin Sterba, Alexis J. 
Fournier, James E. McBurney. 

Oct. 20-Nov. 12—Association of Painters and 
Sculptors. 


New Orleans, La. 
ISAAC DELGADO MUSEUM— 


To Oct. 1—Summer loan exhibition 
ings; Danish ceramics. 
Oct.—‘*‘No Jury” exhibition. 


Portland, Me. 


SWEAT MEMORIAL MUSEUM— 
July-Sept. 315— Annual summer _ exhibition, 
American artists; memorial exhibition of 
work by Charles LL. Fox. 


Baltimore, Md. 


BALTIMORE MUSEUM OF ART— 
June-Aug.—American paintings; loans 
Jacob Epstein collection. 
MARYLAND INSTITUTE— 
June 15-Oct.—Selected paintings 
collection; Barye bronzes, etc. 
PURNELL GALLERIES— 
Until Sept. 1—Contemporary etchings. 


of paint- 


from 


from TLyucas 


Boston, Mass. 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS— 
July-Aug.—Permanent collections. 


BOSTON ART CLUB— 
To Nov. 1—Exhibition, artist members. 


GOODSPEED’S BOOK SHOP— 
June 13-Oct. 1—Miscellaneous prints. 


VOSE GALLERIES— 


July-Aug.—Colonial paintings and craft. 


Gloucester, Mass. 


NORTH SHORE ARTS ASS’N— 
To Sept. 5—Fifth annual exhibition. 


Hingham Centre, Mass. 
THE PRINT CORNER— 
Sept.—The American Scene in Etchings. 
Springfield, Mass. 


JAMES D, GILL GALLERIES— 
July-Aug.—The Battle of Warsaw. 
Sept.-Oct.—The Treaty of peace, 1642. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 


GRAND RAPIDS ART GALLERY— 
July-Aug.—Paintings, John F. and Anna Lee 
Stacey; Grand Rapids Camera Club. 


Muskegon, Mich. 


HACKLEY GALLERY OF FINE ARTS— 
July-Sept.—Permanent collection. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
MINNEAPOLIS INSTITUTE OF ARTS— 
July-Sept.—Paintings from private collections of 
Minneapolis. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


CONRAD HUG GALLERIES— ae 
July-Aug.—Foreign and American paintings, 


St. Louis, Mo. 


CITY ART MUSEUM— 
Aug.—Furniture designs; waters colors. 
Sept.-Oct.—Annual exhibition of paintings by! 
American artists. 


Santa Fe, N. M. 


MUSEUM OF NEW MEXICO— 
Sept.—All-New Mexico Exhibition. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


ALBRIGHT ART GALLERY— 
To Oct. 1—Permanent possessions. 


Elmira, N. Y. 


ARNOT ART GALLERY— 
Sept. 15-30—Paintings, Gerrit A, Beneker. 
Oct.—Paintings, William H. Singer. 


New York, N. Y. 


METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART— 

To Oct. 2—Etchings of Bosse and the Van de 
Veldes; American portraits by James Barton 
Longacre and_ his contemporaries; Graphic 
Techniques; Retrospective Exhibition of 
Painted and Printed Fabrics; XIXth Century 
White Embroideries; mezzotints by David 
Lucas after Constable. 

THE ART CENTER— 
Summer—zr1 sculptures by Mestrovic. 
NATIONAL ASS’N OF WOMEN PAINTERS 
AND. SCULPTORS: (17, 8. 62nd" St.) | 

To October 1—Summer Exhibition of water) 
colors, etchings, block prints, drawings and 
monotypes. | 

PUBLIC LIBRARY— 
To Nov.—‘‘Experimenters in Etching;’’ recent 
additions of prints. 
SALMAGUNDI CLUB— 
May 8-Oct. 15—Annual summer exhibition. 
MACBETH GALLERIES— 

To Oct. 1—Special exhibitions of American art, 
(A) paintings under $500; (B) collectors’ ex- 
amples; (C) water colors and etchings. 

AINSLIE GALLERIES— 
June-Sept.—100 paintings for home decoration, 
GRAND CENTRAL GALLERIES— | 
June-August—Founders show. 
FERARGIL GALLERIES— 

To Oct. 1—Paintings for the country house; 

fountains and bird-baths. 
FREDERICK KEPPEL & CO -— 
To Sept. 1—French Colored Lithographs of 


\ 
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Orders- Inquiries 


Cd 
PoLk’s/REFERENCE Book 
and Mailing List Catalog 


Gives counts and prices on over 8,000 
different lines of business. No matter 
what your business, in this book you 
will find the number of your prospec- 
tive customers listed. 

Valuable information is also given as to 
how you can use the mails to secure 
orders and inquiries for your products 
or services. 


Write for Your FREE Copy 
R. L. POLK & CO., Detroit, Mich. 


Largest City Directory Publishers in the World 
Mailing List Compilers—Business Statistics 
Producers of Direct Mail Advertising 


Pe blow 
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a HICAG 0. 
GALLERIES 
ASSOCIATION 


220 North Michigan Ave. 
Curicaco, ILLINOIS 


Paintings and Sculpture 
by 


Artists of the Mid-West and 
West 


Write for Details of Circulating Plan 
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GALLERIES, Inc. 


Fine Paintings 


Rare Antiques 


222 Central Park South 
New York 


[i 


ST. LOUIS. 


ART GALLERIES 


High Class 
Paintings 
Bought and Sold 


4398 Olive Street 
Mo. 


MAX SAFRON, Director 


Saint Louis, 
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The NEW GALLERY 


PAINTINGS 
by 
MERTON CLIVETTE 
EDWARD BRUCE 
JAMES CHAPIN 


600 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 


ean 


the 1830 School. 


BABCOCK GALLERIES— 
June-Aug.—Summer exhibition. 


REINHARDT GALLERIES— 
July-Aug.—Vlaminck, Pascin, 
Sterne, Derain, etc. 


ARTHUR ACKERMANN & SON— 
Aug.—Old English Furniture and China. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


SYRACUSE MUSEUM— 
July-Aug.—Sixth annual exhibition by Syracuse 
artists, 
Sept.—Paintings, William H. Singer. 


Yonkers, N. Y. 
YONKERS MUSEUM— 
Until Sept. 15—Summer 
Yonker’s Art Association. 
Cincinnati, O. 
CINCINNATI ART MUSEUM— 
To Sept. 15—Thirty-fourth Annual Exhibition. 
Cleveland, O. 
CLEVELAND MUSEUM— 
Aug.—Museum owned pictures. 
Columbus, O. 
COLUMBUS GALLERY OF FINE ARTS— 
July-Aug.—Loan exhibition. 
Toledo, O. 


TOLEDO MUSEUM OF ART— 
June-August—15th annual exhibition of selected 
American paintings. 


Portland, Ore. 


PORTLAND ART ASSOCIATION— 
Aug.—Colored reproductions. 
Sept.—Society of Oregon Artists. 


New Hope, Pa. 

THE BLUE MASK— 

July-Aug.—Paintings, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

PHILADELPHIA ART ALLIANCE— 
June-Sept.—Members’ exhibition. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE— 
Oct. 13-Dec. 4—26th Carnegie International. 


Newport, R. I. 


ART ASSOCIATION OF NEWPORT— 
Aug. 27-Sept. 24—Water colors, etchings, draw- 
ings. 


Van Dongen, 


exhibition of the 


sculpture, crafts. 


Providence, R. I. 
R. I. SCHOOL OF DESIGN— 


Summer—Early American furniture; 
enamels, 


Battersea 


Memphis, Tenn. 


BROOKS MEMORIAL ART GALLERY— 
Sept.—So. States Art League exhibit. 


Houston, Tex. 


MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS— 
July-Aug.—Permanent collections. 


HERZOG GALLERIES— 
Aug.—Paul R. Schumann, 
J. A. Ten Eyck III. 


Ogden, 
WEBER GALLERY— 
Sept.—Paintings by Utah artists. 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


MERRILL HORNE GALLERY— 
June-Sept.—‘‘Twenty Utah Painters.” 


Samuel E. Gideon, 


Utah 


A “Safety Poster” Contest 


The National Safety Council offers prizes 
of $500, $300 and $200 for poster designs 
on accident prevention. The posters must 
accomplish one of the following purposes: 
Show how to prevent accidents on the streets 
and highways, in other public places, at home 
or at work; feature the benefits of safety, 
such as possession of life and limbs and 
property, a steady income, comfortable old 
age, etc.; warn people to be careful because 
of the undesirable results of accidents. 


Evaluating a Community 


“A community is as rich as its under- 


standing of the use of riches.” 


—George W. Stevens. 
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GRAND CENTRAL 
ART GALLERIES 


Grand Central Terminal, Taxicab Entrance 


Fifteen Vanderbilt Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY 


1927 Year Books with 100 
Half Tone Illustrations, 
$1.25 each, postpaid. 


Open Daily 9 to 5:30. Satur- 


day to I p. m 


Visitors Cordially Welcome 


American Etchings 


ISSUED BY 
FRANCIS H. ROBERTSON 


ko 


Studios: 
Westport, Connecticut 


Send for list of new publications 


HHRICH 
GALLERIES 


Paintings 


36 East 57th Street 
New York 


ROBERT C. VOSE 


(Established 1841) 
Paintings 
by Old and Modern Masters 
CARRIG-ROHANE Carved Frames 


559 Boylston Street 


Copley Square BOSTON 


Prints for the Summer Home 
Your windows frame beautiful landscapes. 
Why not distinguished pictures on the walls 
between—etchings or blockprints of flowers, 
trees, marines? Summer is the time for 
leisurely selection. Suggestions and a group 
for selection may be had by consulting 


THE PRINT CORNER 


Mrs. Charles Whitmore Hingham Center, Mass. 


TRENT ENGRAVING CO. 
[Cut makers to Tue Art Dicest] 
Specialists in 
FINE HALF TONES 


Art Dealers and Publishers 


for Artists, ; 
¥ inquiry solicited 


our 


219 S. WARREN ST., TRENTON, N. J. 


Yi 
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Established 1848 


F. Kleinberger 


Galleries 
Inc. 
725 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 


9 Rue de 1’Echelle 
PARIS 


‘oo 


ANCIENT PAINTINGS 
SPECIALTY PRIMITIVES 
of all Schools 


and 


OLD DUTCH MASTERS 


REINHARDT 
GA Lek Les 


730 FirtH Ave., NEw York 
& 


PAINTINGS 
by Old and Modern 
MASTERS 


Hee? ae [5 


Paintin es and 
Sculpture 


37 East 57TH St, 


NEW YORK 


Pascal M. Gatterdam 
FINE PAINTINGS 


6 East 397TH St., New York 


Mohr Art Galleries 


PAINTINGS 
ETCHINGS, REPRODUCTIONS 
WORKS OF ART 


915 Madison Ave. Toledo, O. 


OIL PAINTINGS 


On sale, a very fine collection of decora- 
tive oil paintings for Hotels, Apartment 
Houses, Theatres, also for private col- 
lectors. Will sell at reasonable prices. 


CALO ART GALLERIES 


128 W. goth St., New York 
Tel. Bryant 6739. Bet. Bway and 6th Ave. 


AMERICA HAS A BACKGROUND 
“Columbus Westward Ho!’’ for Discovery Day: 
$2 postpaid; 9 illustrations in colors. A fasci- 
nating play with prologue two acts and an 
epilogue, by Alice Merrill Horne. First pro- 
duced by West Junior High School students, 
Salt Lake City. In use in Utah schools as 
English text. Address 


MERRILL HORNE GALLERY 
SALT LAKE CITY 


Taft’s Lincoln 


“Lincoln,” by Lorado Taft. 


This is Lorado Taft’s conception of 
Abraham Lincoln, the young lawyer, which, 


. as Tue Art Dicest announced in its last 


number, has been unveiled at Urbana, IIl., 
on a site near the courthouse where the 
emancipator practiced law in his early days. 
It is the gift of Judge and Mrs. J. O. Cun- 
ningham. 


A Mestrovic Row 


Belgrade, according to the London Sunday 
Observer, is having a furious controversy 
over a piece of sculpture by the nation’s own 
Mestrovic, the Serb who has become famous 
in America and 21 of whose works are on 
view for a year at the Art Center, in New 
York. The tempest somewhat resembles 
that which once raged in London over Ep- 
stein’s “Rima.” 

The municipality ordered a fountain en- 
titled “The Victor’ from Mestrovic before 
the war. The central figure was delivered 
and part of the price paid. After the war 
the city could not make up its mind to spend 
more. The bronze figure—an over-muscular 
and nude young man with a broad-sword in 
one hand and a dove resting on the other— 
reposed in a lumberyard. Recently the city 
fathers, having no fountain, erected the fig- 
ure on a pedestal in the central square. 
Then the storm broke. Some objected 
because the young man was naked: others 
because he was not beautiful, and still others 
because they think a Serbian “victor” should 
bear some emblem of the recent war. And 
the matter doesn’t rest. 


Cristadoro Does “Bill’’ Hart 


Charles Cristadoro, California sculptor, 
has done a statue of William S. Hart and 
his horse, which the popular moving picture 
hero presented to Billings, Mont. Repro- 
ductions in the rotogravure sections reveal 
that it is an acceptable piece of design. 


Lewis ¢& 


Simmons 


i 
_ Old Masters 
Art Objects 


oe 


730 Fifth Ave., New York 


CHICAGO, 908 N. Michigan Ave. 
LONDON, 74 South Audley St. 
PARIS; 16 Rue de la Paix 


RALPH M. CHAIT 


19 East 56TH STREET 
NEW YORK 


cAncient Chinese Works 
of -Art 
DEALING IN CHINESE ART SINCE 1910 


EXPERTS: Accredited by Great Museums 


and Connoisseurs 


CATALOGUERS of Many Famous Collections 


“PURNELL GALLERIES 


OF BALTIMORE 


Paintings 


Objects of Art 


Prints 


Bronzes Frames 


40 JOY STREET 
GALLER Y, of Boston 


Exhibitions Arranged for 
Modern Painters, $50 a Week 


Goodspeed’s Book Shop 


Fine Prints Portraits 
Maps - American & Foreign 


BOSTON, MASS. 


DUDENSING GALLERIES | 
Every Aspect of Art 


45 West 44th Street NEW YORK 


Beaux Arts Galerie 


Exhibitions 
II6 Maiden Lane 


San Francisco 


.00 A YEAR; FOREIGN, $2.40 ~ 


: Publication 
ind Editorial Offices 
‘Hopewell, N. J. 


Solume I 


SEMI-MONTHLY 


[Monthly, June to September, inclusive] 


ee Pete | Geli. 


A COMPENDIUM OF THE ART NEWS AND 


OPINION OF THE WorLD 


Hopewell, New Jersey, September, 1927 


15 CENTS A COPY 


. 1 
RARY 


European Editor 
13 GWAY. CIOLKOWS)} I 
26; rue ‘Jatob)\ Paris 
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Ohio Prize Sculpture Cast in Bronze for Cleveland Museum 


France—Germany 


The proposal, evidently approved by M. 
Herriot, French Minister of Public Instruc- 
jon and Fine Art, that an exhibition should 
ye held in Paris of the works of Max 
Liebermann, the German artist who recently 
‘elebrated his eightieth birthday, has stirred 
ap a bit of a storm in part of the French 
ress, a storm that is being watched by the 
German press. with perhaps a little amuse- 
nent. 

About the middle of August an article 
ippeared in L’Action Francaise, glad to take 
his opportunity of criticizing M. Herriot. 
[he article says that the Jeu de Paume has 
oo long been devoted to temporary exhibi- 
ions. It was bad enough to show Austrian 
irt there (the exposition of the time of 
Maximilian), but now it is proposed to 
wring there the paintings of Max Lieber- 
nann, who, in October, 1914, signed the 
manifesto of ninety-three German intellec- 
uals, but who has not since then repented 
of it. The article also remarks that the 
Academie des Beaux-Arts has dropped 
Liebermann from its list of honorary mem- 
bers, and that recently the council of cura- 
ors of the national museums unanimously 


[Continued on page 14] 


-“The City Fettering Nature,’ by Alexander Blazys. 


Wax replica 


Request 


[Suggested by the death of Fred Nelson 
Vance] 


Pray do not heap my bier with hot-house 
flowers, 
For I am brother to the fields and sky; 
But search along old lanes and _ lonely 
places— 
The humblest flower I would not decry. 


For I have lived with hills and quiet valleys, 
They are my friends—I loved and knew 
them well; 
They cannot speak, so bring to me their 
offering: 
A sheaf of golden-rod and immortelle. 
—Margaret E. Bruner. 


; 


Baltimore’s New Director 


Meyric R. Rogers, who has been appointed 
director of the Baltimore Museum of Art, 
will assume his duties on October 1. The 
foundations of the new museum building 
have been laid, and construction started. 


St. Joseph Seeks Museum 


St. Joseph, Mo., is seeking to raise $50,000 
toward the erection of the first unit of a 
public museum. The school children have 
contributed $1,000. 


of upper part of the Blazys statue. 


“The City Fettering Nature,’ which won 
first prize at the last exhibition of Cleveland 
artists at the Cleveland Museum, has been 
cast in bronze by the Antioch Art Foundry, 
at Yellow Springs, Ohio, and will soon be 
erected at the entrance of the museum. The 
statue has won more attention than any 
other recent creation of an.Ohio sculptor. 
Grace V. Kelly, art critic, termed it “by 
far the most important piece of sculpture 
shown in the eight years of the Cleveland 
artists’ exhibitions.” 

The symbolism, as well as the strength, 
of the work makes an appeal to a modern 
industrial community such as Ohio—and 
America, as well. Nature is typified by a 
Herculean figure, at the feet of which, in 
an unbreakable hold, are entwined two other 
figures, Utility and Beauty—twin genii of 
the City—which, though they may oppose 
each other, join in subjecting Nature to their 
purposes. 

Mr. Blazys in speaking of the statue said: 

“The splendor that was in ancient Greek 
cities was wonderful when compared with 
the smoky metropolises of today. Today’s 
architecture lacks one important quality that 
was so distinguished in the beautiful temples 
and basilicas of Greece. That quality, re- 
ligion, inspired the Greeks to carve glorious 
figures, to erect splendid buildings. Their 
religion was mostly a product of their im- 


"HREE TIMES THE CIRCULATION OF ANY OTHER WEEKLY OR SEMI-MONTHLY AMERICAN ART PERIODICAL 
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aginations. Each power of nature was rep- 
resented by some figure. 

“The idea foremost in the construction of 
cities today is remote from the ideals of 
these older people. Swift moving industry 
has taken the powers of nature for utiliza- 
tion in her progress. Man has arrested the 
qualities of nature for his benefit alone, and 
my group represents this struggle. 

““The beauty of a swift moving stream 
now is not in its sparkling surface, but 
rather in, the power concealed within its 
billowy waves and fast moving current. 
The lightning is no longer terrible, because 
man has discovered a method of conquering 
its strength. So many. of nature’s weapons 
have been wrested from its sinewy grasp 
that ‘Nature’ now is fettered and becomes 
a restless and powerful aid to mankind.” 

Not only is Ohio proud of its sculptors, 
of whom Mr. Blazys is one, but it likewise 
takes. pride in its own foundry, which trans- 
lates their models into metal. The Antioch 
Art Foundry, which is under the direction 
of Mr. R. J. Schutz, is a creation of Antioch 
College, an institution whose students work 
half the time and hence are self supporting. 
It claims the distinction of being the only 
American bronze foundry in which sculpture 
is cast both by the Italian cire perdu (lost 
Wax) process and the French dry sand 
method. The former is under the direction 
of Giovanni Polizzotti, formerly in charge 
of the royal foundry at Palermo, Italy, 
where the famous equestrian statue of King 
Humbert was cast as well as the nineteen- 
foot statue of Crispi. The dry sand process 
is under*the supervision of R. D. Williams. 
Both men have for assistants not ordinary 
workmen, but picked art. students from 
Antioch College, whose association with the 
work of recognized sculptors is of great 
help to them. 

In the “lost wax” process, whereby Mr. 
Blazys’ statue was cast, a gelatine mold js 
made of the plaster model. On the inside 
of this gelatine mold the wax is then 
“painted,” after which the gelatine is re- 
moved and the sculptor retouches the wax. 
A plaster core and exterior are then pro- 
vided, with “gates” and “leads” for the pour- 
ing of the bronze. Heat is then applied 
until the wax runs out. The bronze is next 
poured in. After it cools and the plaster is 
knocked away, the pieces are welded to- 
gether, if there are more than one, and the 
chasing and patina work is done. The statue 
is then complete. 


Vitry on Manship 


Mons. Paul Vitry, curator of the Louvre, 
has written a profound appreciation of the 
American sculptor, Paul Manship, which has 
been published by the Gazette des Beaux 
Arts with numerous illustrations. The 
writer traces Mr. Manship’s development, 
from the time when he was a student of 
Solon Borglum, to his work in Italy and 
Greece, and through the influence of French 
mediaeval art and, later, Bourdelle. 

“Through all this,” remarks Les Debats, 
in reviewing the tribute, “Mr. Manship is 
always himself; he is not one to wander 
from the path: he is possessed of will 


power, vigor, the gift of imagination and 
styte. He is never commonplace, and can 
render grace as well as (in monumental 


decoration) reach expressive nobility. His 
already very important work does him great 
honor, and thanks are due to Mons. Vitry 
for having wished to make him better known 
in France.” - 


Chicago’s Qualms 


After years spent in construction, Chi- 
cago’s gigantic Buckingham Memorial 
Fountain has at last been baptized, and Chi- 
cago, which in the interim has been devel- 
oping a decided art consciousness and has 
been going to school to such critics as C. J. 
Bulliet of the Evening Post and Marguerite 
B. Williams of the Daily News, does not 
know whether to rejoice or not. The foun- 
tain, of course, is on a Chicago scale, being, 
as Miss Williams humorously puts it, “just 
like the one at Versailles, but bigger, oh, 
much bigger.” 

The fountain, which is located in Grant 
Park at the foot of Congress street, is pat- 
terned, as another writer puts it, “to a cer- 
tain extent after the famous Latona fountain 
at Versailles; but it is more than twice as 
large as Latona and much more elaborate in 
its hydraulic display. It is set in the center 
of a garden 600 feet square, with four 
minor fountains in the four quarters of the 
garden. 

“The central pool is approximately 300 
feet across, built of marble and concrete 
and embellished with sculptured shells, cat- 
tails and other aquatic motifs. Within the 
pool, as though rising from the sea to mar- 
vel at the display, are four pairs of bronze 
sea horses modeled by Mons. Loyau, French 
sculptor, and cast in France. Each of these 
mythical beasts is more than twenty feet in 
length. From their mouths spout streams 
of water. 

“The central portion of the fountain con- 
sists of three basins rising one above the 
other. The lower basin is 100 feet in diam- 
eter, the second sixty feet, the top twenty- 
four. Spouting from the outer rim of each 
basin toward the center is a series of jets 
of water shooting out in curved trajectories 
to converge at the rim of the next higher 
basin and so form a series of diminishing 
domes of water. From the apex of the 
highest dome an aigret of eight tall jets 
leaps upward perpendicularly, and from the 
center of this aigret a majestic single geyser 
soars skyward ninety feet above the basin, 
breaking into pearly spray.” 

At this point it may be said that the 
fountain was designed by Bennett, Parsons 
& Frost, Chicago architects, and is the gift 
of Miss Kate Buckingham, noted Chicago 
art patron, who has also provided funds for 
its maintenance. 

Mons. Loyau’s horses are gift horses, and 
the Chicago critics are not disposed to look 
them too closely in the mouth. Most out- 
spoken is Miss Williams, who is hurt by the 
lack of originality. ‘The time has come,” 
she says, “when our patrons of art and city 
fathers should have enough faith in the 
creative talents and abilities of the artists 
of today to give them carte blanche to 
express their own ideas and not invite them 
to copy old world creations. While we in 
Chicago are casting sheep’s eyes at the old 
French renaissance fountain, the French 
themselves are experimenting with new ma- 
terials and new styles.” 

The critic complains of the “mechanical 
and impersonal quality’ of the lake front 
improvements, the program for which “so 
far has not shown any great imagination and 
originality.” 


Art and Life 


“Art is something to make the heart beat 
a little warmer. It won’t make life longer, 
but it will make it richer.” 

—Homer Saint-Gaudens. 


“ican museums. 


French Primitives 


Hundreds of examples of Italian primi- 
tives are in American collections and Amer- 
But French primitives are 
rare. Yet there is a quality about them 
that especially appeals to the American 
esthetic sense: they do not have the cloying 
sweetness that sometimes characterizes early 
Italian conceptions, and there is a Gothic 
tang to them. 

For this reason the American art world 
considers of unusual importance a loan exhi- 
bition of French primitive paintings and 
objects of art which will be opened under the 
auspices of the French government at the 
new home of the F. Kleinberger Galleries, 
12 East Fifty-fourth Street, on October 15. 
Maxime Mongendre, French consul general, 
will open the exhibition. 

Works of art will be gathered for the 
exhibition from numerous private and pub- 
lic collections. More than twenty leading 
American collectors, among whom are Otto 
H. Kahn, Colonel Michael Friedsam, Jules 
S. Bache, and Martin A. Ryerson, and 
museums, including the Art Institute of Chi- 
cago and the Detroit Institute of Art, will 
lend some of the finest examples of early 
French art now in this country. 

There will be shown upwards of ninety 
paintings by such masters as Fouquet, the 
Clouets, Bellegambe, Corneille de Lyon, and 
many others, as well as works of the Gothic 
schools of Provence, Burgundy, Loire, 
Northern France, and Limoges. 

The building in which the exhibition will 
be held has just been completed for the F. 
Kleinberger Galleries and illustrates the 
finest French Gothic tradition in its archi- 
tecture and interior appointments. - 

Estabtished in Paris in 1848 and in New 
York twenty-four years ago, the F. Klein- 
berger Galleries, headed by Mr. Francis 
Kleinberger, have been pioneers in the hand- 
ling of ancient French masters and primi- 
tives in general. In sponsoring the exhibi- 
tion, the French government, which recently 
decorated Mr. Kleinberger with the ribbon 
of the Legion of Honor, is showing its 
sympathy with the recent growth in appre- 
ciation of early French art in America. 


Vernet’s Joke 


Horace Vernet, the famous painter, says 
the New York Times, must have possessed 
a keen sense of humor. One day, it is re- 
lated, a cuirassier called at his studio and 
said, with clumsy abruptness: 

“Monsieur Painter, I wish you to inal 
my portrait, for me to send into the coun- 
Ciavo 


“Very good, Monsieur Cuirassier. And 


.how much do you wish to spend for it?” 


“Thirty sous.” 
“Well, then let us get to work!” 
So the soldier posed and Vernet worked 
steadily for two hours. He dismissed the 
cuirassier, telling him to call the following 
week for the painting. | 
“It is a long time for you to wait, I know,” ¥ 
he said apologetically, “but there is still 
much to do on the picture and you must 
have your money’s worth!” S 
At the appointed time the cuirassier re- 
turned and received one of Vernet’s most 
carefutly executed masterpieces. As he re 
luctanlty counted out the 30 sous, he in- 
quired : f 
“If I had bargained over the price would 
you have let me have it for 20 sous 2” 
And he went away little realizing that h 
possessed a great work of art, and that he 
had afforded the famous painter a good 
laugh. 


A Great Hoax 


Those of the art world who haven’t yet 
aughed at the hoax perpetrated by Paul 
Jordan Smith, author, of Los Angeles, are 
entitled to that healthful exercise. Nearly 
“everyone can afford to laugh except certain 
art critics, who were taken in by the joker. 
' Mr. Smith is a trenchant and _ satirical 
‘writer. Among his books are “Nomad,” 
“Cables of Cobweb” and “On Strange Al- 
tars,’ and a new volume (he is entitled to 
this publicity), “The Key to Ulysses,” is to 
appear in a few days. His wife, Sarah 
Bixby Smith, is a portrait painter, but the 
‘author himself had never touched paint 
tubes and brushes, except when they got in 
his way, until about two years ago. At that 
time Mrs. Smith entered a picture in a local 
exhibition, and a critic referred to it as 
being “distinctly of the old school.” As a 
husband that line nettled him. What fol- 
lowed was described on August 14 by Alma 
Whitaker in a full width spread on the first 
page of the Los Angeles Times under the 
screaming headline, “International Art Hoax 
Bared by Los Angeles Author.” 

Mr. Smith, feeling distinctly peeved at 
Modernist critics, raided his wife’s studio 
and equipped himself with canvas, brushes 
and pigments. That evening he amused 
himself by producing a Modernist picture, 
which turned out, according to Miss Whit- 
aker, to be “a weird futuristic-cum-impres- 
sionist-cum-kindergarten canvas in riotous 
color which he christened ‘Yes, We Have 
No Bananas.’ It depicted an impossible 
female of the South Sea Islands, with a 
huge mouthful of banana, and triumphantly 
holding aloft the rest of the fruit. A skull 
lurks in the background. 

“*That,’ he said, grinning, ‘is very mod- 
ern. Having got his satire out of his sys- 
tem, he used the picture for a fire-screen. 

“Soon afterward an earnest young man 
came to visit, and promptly mistook Paul’s 
masterpiece for a Gauguin. 

“*Pretty crude; I can’t see anything in it 
myself, said Paul slyly. 

““Qh, but you can’t see into the artist’s 
soul,’ demurred the visitor. ‘There is prob- 
ably a great thought behind it.’ 

“That was the wedge’s thin edge. So 
when the exhibition of the Independents was 
held in New York in the spring of 1925 
Paul decided to enter his banana opus. He 
changed his name to Pavel Jerdanowitch, 
and his masterpiece to ‘Exaltation’—and the 
game was on. 

“Within a few weeks Paul received a letter 
from the Revue du Vrai et du Beau, an art 
journal published in France. It professed 
considerable interest in his remarkable pic- 
ture, begged for the artist’s interpretation 
thereof and also for a biography. In the 
meantime it had published a reproduction of 
the picture, declaring that— 

“‘This artist has a distinctly individual 
manner in representing people and objects, 
and uses the brush to symbolize the senti- 
‘ments. In this he is at times a little literary 
and, not satisfied with the merely plastic 
phase of art, tries to express psychology. 
This preoccupation seems to be the domi- 
“nant interest of a young and new school. 
Pavel Jerdanowitch is not satisfied to fol- 
low ordinary paths. He prefers to explore 
the heights and even, if necessary, to peer 
into the abysses. His spirit delights in in- 
toxication, and he is a prey to the aesthetic 
agonies which are not experienced without 
suffering.’ 

“Mr. Smith gurgled with naughty delight, 
and promptly sent his biography and a high- 
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Self-Expression 


. 


ee a 


Yawawa 


“T guess I'll write a poem tomorrow, you have to carry so many things when 


you paint.” 


brow portrait. For the latter he grew a 
beard, wrinkled up his forehead and looked 
very Russian. He said he was born in Mos- 
cow, came to America with his parents at 
IO years of age, settling in Chicago. He 
suffered from tuberculosis, he said, and, 
later, in search of health, went to the South 
Sea Islands, and later settled in Southern 
California. 

“Ae cooked up an interpretation of his 
picture. It represented the breaking of the 
shackles of womanhood. The lady had just 
killed the missionary, represented by the 
skull. She was very hungry. Women were 
forbidden to eat bananas on that island. She 
had just taken a luscious bite and was 
waving the banana skin in triumphant new 
freedom! 

“All of which was duly printed in the 
Revue du Vrai et du Beau, with suitably 
sympathetic comment.” 

Miss Whitaker says Mr. Smith then 
painted a work which he called “Aspira- 
tion.” It depicted a dusky, pop-eyed colored 
woman at a washtub, with a shirt and a pair 
of socks on the clothesline. She gazed up 
at a rooster on a post, and behind her was 
a little stool. He entered this in the No- 
Jury Exhibition in Chicago, in 1926, and he 
caught big game. Lena May. McCauley, art 
critic of The Art World section of the Chi- 
cago Evening Post, called it a “delightful 
jumble of Gauguin, Pop Hart and negro 
minstrelsy with a lot of Jerdanowitch in- 
dividuality.” It received enthusiastic notices 


—Reed in The New York World. 


in L’Art Contemporaine and Livre d’Or, 
two other Paris publications. 

Two more pictures, “Adoration” and “Il- 
lumination,” were shown at the Indepen- 
dents’ exhibition at the Waldorf-Astoria in 
New York. The first depicted a woman 
kneeling before a totem pole, and the second 
was a canvas sprinkled with eyes and slashed 
across with zig-zag streaks of lightning. 
La Revue Moderne, a French art paper, of 
June 30, 1927, spoke of “this strange artist's 
inspirational paintings,” and said: 

“The post-impressionists are among the 
spiritual masters of our painters, notably 
Gauguin, who, like Jerdanowitch, got most 
of his impressions from the islands of the 
Pacific. We note also that Jerdanowitch is 
an admirer of Goya, whom he often resem- 
bles in expressive force, in dramatic instinct 
and satirical bitterness.” 

The Los Angeles Times reproduced all of 
the travesties mentioned, and no one could 
fail to agree that they were “awful.” The 
New York Times in commenting on the 
hoax pointed out that “Futuristic art, with 
its fantastic riots of color, has been an invi- 
tation to many an irreverent observer to 
travesty its achievements and pass the work 
of att unschooled hand as the product of a 
rare master.” 

Arthur Millier, art critic of the Los 
Angeles Times, in his comment on the hoax, 
said: “As a matter of fact, Paul Jordan 
Smith’s paintings are genuinely, if crudely, 


[Continued on page 7] 
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Advertising 


More than a score of letters have been 
received from readers in the last month, 
who, desiring to have their addresses 
changed, took occasion to say that they 
found Tue Art DicEst was growing better 
with each issue. This is indeed gratifying 
to the editorial staff. 

But Tue Art Dicest is not as thorough 
and complete in presenting the art news and 
opinion of thé world as it ought to be. Too 
much good material has to be left out. There 
is not enough room. More pages are needed 
for editorial matter. But to gain these extra 
pages more advertising must be obtained, to 
balance them from a business standpoint. 
The ideal size of the magazine would be 32 
pages, with 18 or 20 pages devoted to text 
and 12 or 14 to advertising. 

You as a reader can help us attain this. 
You are acquainted with some art dealer, 
some art school or some other concern that 
would profit by having an announcement in 
Tue Art Dicest. Won't you do us the 
favor to act as a friendly intermediary? 

Advertisers in Tue Art DiceEst write us 
that they have received splendid returns,— 
something that is well nigh inevitable be- 
cause of its universal circulation. Those 
who use its columns in the next three 
months will have the additional benefit of 
100,000 extra copies that will be sent out in 
a campaign for more circulation. 

Won't you, as a reader, give us this help 
in our effort to make Tue Art Dicest just 
what it ought to be? 


Libraries 

Copies of this number of THE Art DicEst 
are being sent to more than 3,000 public and 
college libraries in the United States, which 
are being urged to subscribe to the magazine 
and place it on their reading tables. 

We believe that making Tue Art Dicest 
available in this manner to the reading pub- 
lic will do much toward the development of 
art understanding and appreciation in Amer- 
ica. If you, as a subscriber, agree with this, 
we wil appreciate it if you will try to get 
your local library to add the magazine to its 
list of periodicals, 


A Stone at Last Marks Blake’s Grave 


Wiltam Blake, from an engraving after 
the painting by Thomas Phillips. 


William Blake, whom Arthur Symons 
said was “the complete realization of the 
poet in all his faculties (for verse, painting 
and music) and the only complete realization 
that has ever been known,” has at last, a 
century late, been honored in his own coun- 
try. His heretofore unknown pauper’s grave 
at Bunhill Fields, London, has been found, 
and on August 12, the centenary.of his death, 
a memorial stone was unveiled near the spot 
where, after “dying singing,” he was in- 
terred at a cost of 23 shillings. 

Previously, on July 7, a tablet had been 
placed in Painters’ Corner, St. Paul’s Ca- 
thedral, to the artist whose drawings have 
the mighty vigor of Michael Angelo and to 


the mystic poet of “Songs of Innocence” 
and the “Prophetic Books,’ whose “The 
Tiger” and “The Lamb” have haunted 
millions. | 

The English newspapers and periodicals 
printed column after column of melancholy 
eulogium for the man who once sang, as a 
prophet of freedom, 
“T will not cease from mental fight 

Nor shall my sword sleep in my hand 
Till we have built Jerusalem 
In England’s green and pleasant land.” 

The London Times paid tribute in a long 
editorial and in a leading article. It quoted 
what the Prime Minister said in his appeal 
for funds for the memorial, “Blake, be he 
archangel or eccentric, is irresistible,’ and 
added: “And so the modern world for the 
most part finds him. For years his 
books in their first editions, his engravings 
and his drawings, have been going in num- 
bers and at increasing prices to America. 
Collectors, public and private, vie for his 
works, and the indifference shown to him in 
his lifetime, and the complete neglect of 
him and his for a generation after his death, 
have been repaired by all the resources of 
critical and bibliographical scholarship.” 

The Times claims Blake as the real Eng- 
lishman. “Neither as poet nor artist can he 
be connected with the British school of his 
period, and yet we feel that he was more 
truly English than any of his literary or 
artistic contemporaries. It is easier to think 
of Reynolds as an Italian than of Blake as 
anything but an Englishman. : 

“Moreover, in our secret arrogant hearts 
we are convinced that the Englishman in a 
minority of one, here and now, is—this one! 
Wild interviewers would not persuade us to 
reveal him, but there is something in Blake 
that ‘jumps’ with this private Englishman, 
and so in reading the obscurest pages of. 
Blake we often stop and whisper: ‘That’s 
what I mean!’ That is why each of us 
thinks that he understands Blake better than 
anybody else.” 


Protecting Stonehenge 


The English are growing more and more 
zealous in protecting the beauty of their 
nation and its historic monuments. The 
latest move is an appeal for £35,000 to be 
used in buying the land on Salisbury Plain 
which, dotted with unsightly buildings, spoils 
the approach to Stonehenge. 

Among the objects it is desired to oblit- 
erate is a huge aerodrome with rows of 
huts erected during the war on private land, 
and, worse than all, a restaurant which has 
lately been set within hail of the stones. 
Both the Prime Minister and Mr. Ramsey 
MacDonald have signed the appeal. The 
London Times in an editorial rejoices and 
says that, unless something is done, the 
ancient Druid ruin “may look forward to 
the cosy company of a picture-palace, a 
dance hall, and rows of villas.” 

In which case, it may be asked, what 
would become of the wraiths of Angel Clare 
and Tess of the D’Urbervilles, lingering 
among the stones over their last parting? 


A Cover Design Competition 


The House Beautiful has started another 
cover design competition, with a first prize 
of $500, a special prize of $500 for a cover 
in the modern style, and a second prize of 
$250, besides a student’s prize and several 
honorable mentions. The conditions may 
be obtained at 8 Arlington street, Boston. 


Barnard and Gothic Art 


George Grey Barnard, the American 
sculptor, who worships Gothic art and who 
built and filled with relics the Cloisters, in 
New York, which John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
purchased and gave to the Metropolitan’ 
Museum, has given out an interview in 
Paris in which he asserted that America was 
trying to “live its Gothic age” by means of 
its architecture on a steel frame. He de- 
clared that he was devoting his life work 
to help America put the genius and inspira- 
tion of French Gothic into stone. ‘The 
vitality of the Gothic chisel,” he declared, 
“is quickening the art of our time.” 

The specimens of Gothic art which Amer- 
ica had acquired, Mr. Barnard said, are 
mainly in the museums, where they are in- 
fluencing the architecture of the country.” 


A Primitive for St. Louis 


The City Art Museum of St. Louis has 
acquired its second fourteenth century Ital- 
ian primitive within a few months, a “Ma- 
donna and Child” by Spinello Aretino (1346- 
1410), one of the later followers of the 
Giotto school. Last January a tryptych by 
Giovanni da Milano was purchased. The 
new work is painted in tempera on a large 
wood panel, 55 inches high and 25 inches 
wide, the prevailing colors of blue and red 
having a background of gold. in 


3 ; 

Atlanta’s Fight 
_ There are always two Sides to a story. 
Tue Art Dicest in its last number printed 
an article headed “Mountains,” in which, 
along with news concerning Gutzon Borg- 
lum’s Mount Rushmore project and the 
scheme for a colossal Lincoln figure to be 
carved at Cumberland Gap, it gave all the 
information in hand concerning the bitter 
fight between factions at Atlanta, Ga., over 
the Stone Mountain Memorial to the Con- 
federacy. It did not have to wait long for 
“the other side.” Printed pamphlets and 
mimeographed statements came from At- 
lanta readers with a rush—about 30,000 
words in all. 

Tue Art Dicest said that, since the Stone 
Mountain Monument Association had only 
nine months more in which to complete the 
memorial designed by Augustus Lukeman 
after Mr. Borglum had been ousted, and 
since Sam H. Venable, to whom the site 
reverted, had deeded it to the Daughters of 
the Confederacy, who were Mr. Borglum’s 
champions, it “would seem to assure the 
recall of Mr. Borglum, who made the 
original plans.” 

Well, things are not always what they 
seem. After reading the 30,000 words pre- 
pared by the other side, THe Art DicEst 
presents this “digest” of the material: 

In an explicit brief of the titles to the 
property prepared by Reuben R. Arnold, 
general counsel for the Stone Mountain 
Confederate Monument Association, it is 
contended— 

(A) That Mr. Venable cannot claim a 
reversion of title for another seven years at 
least, because he himself participated as a 
director in the affairs of the association for 
that length of time and shared responsibility 
for the delay, which, under the law, estops 
him from taking advantage of the forfeiture 
clause in deeding the site to the association. 

(B) That even if the site were liable to 
forfeiture to. the former owner, the forfeit 
would now be without effect because Mr. 
Venable has newly deeded away the whole 
mountain and the clause in the original deed 
to the association provides that the rever- 
sion of the site be merely to the grantor 
and does not mention his assignees. Much 
law is quoted on this point. 

(C) That even if both of these reasons 
fail, all the granite cutting rights until 1950 
belong to the Stone Mountain Granite Cor- 
poration under an old lease. This concern 
acquiesced in the giving of the 28-acre site 
to the monument association, but would re- 
assume its full right in case of forfeiture. 
And in case of forfeiture, it would have 
the right to again bestow its privilege on 
the monument association, which it would 
very likely do, since it has the contract, on 
a 10 per cent. profit basis, for cutting the 
figures designed by Mr. Lukeman. 

All of which would seem to dispose of the 
possibility of the Atlanta Chapter of the 
Daughters of the Confederacy gaining con- 
trol of the site and putting Mr. Borglum 
back to work; at least without a prolonged 
fight in the courts. 

The Daughters of the Confederacy them- 
selves have a bitter quarrel in their ranks 
over the monument, and Mrs. William A. 
Wright, a member of the Atlanta Chapter, 
in a 6,000-word printed statement entitled 
“The Truth at Last Is Brought to Light,” 
asserts that a “small clique” is upholding 
the Borglum torch, and that those who op- 
pose them “have been denied their parlia- 
mentary privileges.” 

She asserts that Mr. Borglum “took out 
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French Critics Praise an American Etcher 


“Les grandes Ecuries, Chantilly.” 


Etching by Robert Fulton Logan. 


Courtesy of Mons. Marcel Guiot. 


Robert Fulton Logan, American artist, 
who has just held a successful exhibition of 
etchings at the Marcel Guiot gallery in 
Paris, met with much appreciation by the 
critics. Mons. Pierre Mille, famous novel- 
ist, in a long appreciation, wrote: 

“Americans are not an ancient race, and 
yet they are all the ancient races of Europe 
in one. In each of them lives and sleeps 
the ancient civilizations of England, Holland, 
Italy, France, Scandinavia. When these 
cells awaken, an ancient artist revives in the 
muscular body, in the young and joyous soul, 
of a boy; and it is he who goes straight to 
the best technique, finds himself at home 
in the old European countries, and is able 
to express with force and joy things which 
we imagine we alone can see and under- 
stand.” 

“His faultless technique deserves admira- 


of the treasury of the association in round 
figures $185,000, and produced on Stone 
Mountain a nose and a cheek bone which he 
called the head of General Lee. He brought 
the association to the verge of bankruptcy and 
then abandoned the work and declared war on 
the association.” She points out that the 
association, according to a recent audit, now 
shows assets of $552,758, with no liabilities. 

Another printed brief prepared by Mr. 
Arnold for the association maintains the 
constitutionality of the bill introduced into 


tion,” writes Mons. Paul Fierens of Mr. 
Logan in Les Debats. “After having been 
in his earlier works perhaps too analytic, 
after having reproduced in a faithful and 
clever way the stones of some _ beautiful 
Gothic monuments, the artist is now in 
search of synthesis, and expresses in a 
strong and concentrated spirit the newly 
discovered beauty of factories. His style 
grows purer and at the same time broader 
without losing anything of its first charm.” 

While Mons. André Warnod in Comoe- 
dia praises “the sensitivity and the minute- 
ness of Mr. Logan’s art when he describes 
architectural details,’ he also sees a “lumin- 
ous and free symphony in black and white 
which is very captivating.” 

American art lovers are familiar with Mr. 
Logan’s etchings, for they have been shown 
in more than a score of museums and gal- 
leries throughout the country. 


the Georgia legislature which, if passed, 
would settle the controversy once for all, 
because it would take over the disputed 
property by right of eminent domain and 
confer upon the monument association the 
task of carrying out the project. 

In the meantime there are those in the 
nation who, judging by their letters to the 
newspapers, feel like crying, “A plague on 
both your houses!” and who may yet or- 
ganize a Society for the Protection of 
Mountains from the Carvers of Images. 
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Art in Industry 


Courtesy of 
The New Yorker. 


“Damn the smug technicians. 
must enter the tonsorial art.” 


Modernism 


4 


dif 


—I. Klein in 
The New Yorker. 


Sargent Treasures 


Admirers of the work of John Singer 
Sargent will have a treat this season when 
a collection of 500 of the master’s draw- 

gs, out of his portfolios, will be shown at 
the Grand Central Galleries, New York. 
They have never before been exhibited and 
are not for sale. They are lent by the 
artists’ two daughters, Mrs. Ormond and 
Miss Emily Sargent. They were selected 
by Walter L. Clark, president of the Grand 
Central Galleries, who, on a recent visit to 
London, learned from Miss Sargent of their 
existence. 

‘T learned of the drawings quite by acci- 
dent,” said Mr. Clark. “I was dining with 
Miss Sargent when she asked me whether 
I would care to look over her father’s in- 
formal work. There were perhaps a thou- 
sand of these drawings in all. I told Miss 
Sargent that such interesting and important 
works ought to be brought into the light of 
day. There were many large portfolios and 
several sketch books, one of the latter, about 
six by eight inches in size, filled with charm- 
ing sketches made by Sargent at the age of 
-eleven. Miss Sargent gave me a free hand 
to select from the portfolios and sketch 
books.” 

The drawings brought to America are 
largely sketches and studies made by Sar- 
gent for his finished work in oils. Among 
them are the original conceptions of some 
of his greatest paintings. They throw a 
most intimate light, in the opinion of Mr. 
Clark, on the life, work and methods of 
the painter from his early youth to a few 
months before his death. 
his work of this nature has been shown in 
public, and Mr. Clark feels the Sargent. heirs 
have done a great service for the land of his 
birth in allowing the drawings to be put on 
exhibition here. 

Among the drawings is a study of the 
figures for the celebrated “Carnation Lily, 
Lily Rose,” the delightful painting of two 
girls arranging Japanese lanterns in a gar- 
den, that is in the Tate Gallery in London,— 
the picture which provoked Whistler’s crit- 
ical observation: “Damnation Silly, Silly 
Pose:* . 


ings 


Scarcely any of 


Venice Biennial 


The great Venice biennial—the sixteenth 
in sequence—will be held: from April to 
October next year, and its entire plan, ac- 
cording to the program just published, has 
been changed. The Italian exhibit, as well 
as those of the other countries, will cover 
a century and a quarter of the development 
of art, or from the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century to the present time. An 
effort will be made to have each nation pro- 
vide representative examples of the great 
movements that have arisen and subsided— 
in other words, of the revolutions and reac- 
tions that filled each era with controversy, 
but left, as high marks, the wroks of mas- 
ters whom posterity acclaimed. 

Another feature that should be of vast 
interest will be a display of the art of the 
theatre. By means of miniature stages 
placed with architectural harmony along 
the walls of the great central hall of the 
Italian pavilion will be shown the work of 
the best known modern Italian and foreign 
stage designers. 

The sixteenth biennial will have the help 
of architects, who for the first time will be 
called to take their place by the side of the 
painters and sculptors. 


Her Turn Now 


In 1906, Kaiser Wilhelm saw some of the 
drawings of Kaethe Kollwitz and called them 
“art from the gutter.” A little afterward, 
the Kaiserin refused to open a woman's 
exhibition unless a placard designed by her 
were withdrawn. Her depiction of the hard 
lot of the working women of Berlin had 
offended the royal pair. 

Now Germany is celebrating the sixtieth 
anniversary of the artist, who is described 
by the New York Times as the “greatest 
woman graphist of the country. Although 
just turned 60, her furrowed features and 
the brooding quality of her expression indi- 
cate the life imposed on her by her intimate 
contact with human misery in one of the 
drab quarters of North Berlin. She 
is weary after long years of digging in the 
earth at her feet in search of the bitter 
kernels of life.” 


The Duveen Plan 


The third exhibition under the plan which 
Sir Joseph Duveen launched last spring for 
the sale of works by lesser known British 
artists is now being held in Bradford. An- 
other will be held in Belfast in November, 
and for 1928 arrangements so far have been 
made for exhibitions at Plymouth, Glasgow, 
Derby and Preston. The first exhibition, it 
will be remembered, was held at Leeds, and 
the second has recently closed at Manchester. 
The latter was unusually successful, having 
been attended by 45,000 persons, who pur- 
chased 95 of the 391 pictures shown. 

The percentage of sales, according to 
Frank Rutter in the Christian Science Mon- 
itor, compares favorably with the last exhi- 
bition of the Royal Academy, where 302 
works were sold out of 1,608 displayed. 
Only 235 sales were made at last year’s 
Academy. 

In order to arouse a wider interest in con- 
temporary art and to make the contents of 
these exhibitions better understood and ap- 
preciated by the general public, Sir Joseph’s 
organization also arranges for lectures on 
art by competent authorities to be given in 
each city during the period of the exhibi- 
tion. 

The exhibitions of contemporary British 
art organized under the Duveen plan for 
foreign countries have not fared so well. 
Those held at Paris and Brussels were dis- 
appointing as to quality and were unfavor- 
ably criticized. It is evident that more 
works by the better known British artists 
must be included in the exhibitions planned 
for 1928 in Buenos Aires, Venice and Stock- 
holm. 

“Happily,” says Mr. Rutter, “Great Brit- 
ain has today many painters and sculptors 
of the highest talent, many of whom are 
very little known at present on the Conti- 
nent or in America.” 


Liebermann’s Advice 


In honor of the eightieth birthday of Max 
Liebermann, Nestor of German painters, the 
Prussian Academy of Fine Arts, of which 
he has so long been president, arranged an 
exhibition of 100 of his paintings. It asked 
him to prepare an autobiographical sketch 
for the catalog, but instead he wrote a 
homily for young artists. 

“Paint what you see,” he advised. “Which 
does not mean that the works of the great 
masters who have passed through the spirit 
and gone are not to be studied. On the con- 
trary, I would recommend to young artists 
the Goethean principle of ‘eating at every 
table’ and endeavoring to digest every new 
idea and movement. 

“The ‘new’ in art, about which we hear 
so much in the present century, is merely 
the new artist revealing to us the hitherto 
unknown soul in an art work. He need not 
depend for inspiration upon a visit to the 
South Sea Islanders or the Papuan negroes. 
If he be genuinely endowed, he can give the 
world something new, even though he be 
reproducing the very oldest manifestations 
of nature—scenes or themes that have bea 
painted a thousand times. : 

“The curse of our age is the perpetual 
search for something new and sensational, 
which most frequently results in a disheartam 
ening testimonium paupertatis. The real 
artist, the artist by the grace of God, should | 
have but one aspiration: to fulfill his life” 
mission. More than that cannot be de- 
manded of him.” m4 
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- Kansas City Bequest 21,449 See ‘Pioneer Woman’ in Minneapolis 


Irwin R. Kirkwood, editor of the Kansas 
City Star and son-in-law of the late Will- 


jam Rockhill Nelson, who virtually left the 
proceeds of his great newspaper estate to 
art, is dead, and by a personal bequest of 
$250,000 augmented the building fund avail- 
able for the construction of the William 
Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art. The fund 
is now $2,750,000, and another $500,000 is 
‘available for art purchases. Mr. Kirkwood 
provided that if the $250,000 were not 
needed in the building fund, it should also be 
expended for works of art. 

William Rockhill Nelson, veteran of the 
Star, left to Kansas City his art collection 
and his 26-acre home, which is centrally 
located in the city, subject to the life in- 
terest held by his widow, his daughter and 
his son-in-law. When Mrs. Nelson died she 
left approximately $860,000 to the building 
fund. Frank F. Rosselle, the family lawyer, 
then died and bequeathed $140,000 to this 
fund. By the death of the daughter, Mrs. 
Laura Nelson Kirkwood, another $1,500,000 
became available for building. Then Mr. 
Kirkwood released his life interest in the 
site, and plans were made for erecting the 
gallery. 

Thomas Wight, of the firm of Wight & 
Wight, architects, has been spending the 
summer at work on the plans. It is expected 
that construction will begin next spring. 

Tue Arr Dicest in its last number told 
of the decision of the trustees of the Mary 
Atkins fund to place on the Nelson site the 
Atkins Museum of Fine Arts, one of whose 
functions will be to house the Kansas City 
Art Institute, thus assuring the grouping of 
the city’s art interests in one center. 


A Great Hoax 
[Concluded from page 3] 


satirical, designed as naturally as children 
design. I think he ought to keep on paint- 
ing, for in this art he escapes the scholastic- 
ism and hero worship which often mar his 
writing. And when one considers how sol- 
emnly great conductors play the rollicking 
guffaws of Beethoven, how little the mass 
of people are able to interpret him at all, 
is it a marvel that the Chicago Evening Post 
writer was caught on the hook? Paul sim- 
ply proved that it is much easier to fool 
people than to create art.” 

Mr. Millier in referring to “those faithful 
handmaidens of the Paris salons, Revue du 
Vrai et du Beau, L’Art Contemporaine and 
Livre d’Or, who get their living in mys- 
terious ways,” remarked that “presumably 
they exist on the number of copies bought 
by the mediocrities and fakirs whom they 
compliment.” 

Tue Art Dicest heretofore has paid its 
respects to these journals, which live off the 
fees they receive from publicity-seeking art- 
ists in America and England. It would like 
to know just how much Mr. Smith’s ex- 
penses were in obtaining recognition for 
Pavel Jerdanowitch. 


Gwen Le Gallienne Exhibits 


Gwen Le Gallienne, the 27-year-old daugh- 
ter of the poet, Richard Le Gallienne, who 
has become a painter, recently gave an exhi- 
bition in her Paris studio. Her half-sister, 
Eva, 28 years old, is a well known Ameri- 
can actress. Gwen’s mother is Mrs. Irma 
Hinton Perry Le Gallienne, while Eva is 
the poet’s daughter when Julie Noregaard 
was his wife. 


Ex-Governor Van Sant heading the “Pioneer Woman” parade in Minneapolis. 
Courtesy of the Minneapolis Tribune. 


The Minneapolis Institute of Arts took 
advantage of its exhibition of the models 
for the “Pioneer Woman” to stir a vast 
interest in art in that city. The museum 
officials called on the state chapter of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution and 
the old settlers to help out with the opening. 
A parade was arranged, and it traversed the 
streets of Minneapolis headed by Samuel R. 
Van Sant, aged 84, pioneer, former river 
captain and ex-governor of Minnesota, who 
drove a “prairie schooner’ drawn by a mule 
team. This “covered wagon’ was followed 
by a long line of automobiles containing the 
pioneers. The D. A. R. had charge of the 
reception and tea. 

As a result, 21,449 persons visited the 
Institute during the two weeks, and the at- 
tendance for a singte day, Tuesday, August 
30, was 7,873. A total of 12,527 ballots were 
cast in the contest, and the votes were fairly 
well distributed among the twelve sculptors. 
Who won? Bryant Baker. He was nearly 
2,000 votes ahead of the runner-up. He re- 
ceived 4,843 against 2,964 for John Gregory 
and 1,059 for F. Lynn Jenkins. The rest of 
the vote for first place was as follows: 
Jo Davidson, 693; Mario Korbel, 531; Her- 


mon A. MacNeil, 501; Mahonri Young, 
282; A. Stirling Calder, 279; James E. 
Fraser, 162; Maurice Sterne, 99; Arthur 


Lee, 75; Wheeler Williams, 306. 

The pioneers, all of whom settled in Min- 
nesota before 1857, when it became a state, 
in a separate vote gave preference to John 
Gregory's model, but it was a very small 
vote and the winner received only 12 against 
Mr. Baker’s 11. 

The exhibition of the “Pioneer Woman” 
next went to the Minnesota State Fair at 
Hamline, after which it was the turn of the 
Kansas City Art Institute (Sept. 12-22). 
The Texas State Fair will have the exhibi- 
tion from October 8 to 23. 

At the Denver exhibition of the “Pioneer 
Woman,” which preceded the showing at 
Minneapolis, the voting was enormous, ex- 
ceeding that of any other city. It showed 
John Gregory ahead with 19,444, and Bryant 
Baker second with 109,392—a difference of 
only 52 votes. The rest of the vote was as 


follows: Jenkins, 2,913; MacNeil, 2,902; 
Korbel, 1,003; Calder, 428; Young, 410; 
Wiliams, 290; Davidson, 253; Sterne, 227; 
Fraser, 221; Lee, 180. 

Because of the death of the sculptor, the 
F. Lynn Jenkins model probably will have 
to be withdrawn, because the work of cre- 
at'ng the final colossal bronze from the tiny 
model is a task which only the artist himself 
can carry out. 

Mr. E. W. Marland, it is announced by 
the Reinhardt Galleries, of New York, will 
probably make his own choice of the model 
which will be erected in Oklahoma in No- 
vember, when the exhibition will be held in 


Washington, D. C. 


F. Lynn Jenkins Dead 

Frank Lynn Jenkins, member of the Royal 
Academy, whose model of the “Pioneer 
Woman” has been second to that of another 
Englishman, Bryant Baker, in the popular 
vote in so many American cities, died at his 
home, 27 West 67th Street, New York, after 
a brief iliness. He was 57 years old, and 
had resided in New York for several years. 

The sculptor was a native of Torquay, 
England, and was a student of the Lambeth 
School of Modeling and of the Royal Acad- 
emy in London. One of his works, a “Ma- 
donna and Child,” shown at the Reinhardt 
Galleries, was presented to the Metropolitan 
Museum by Mortimer L. Schiff. 


Attendance Record Broken 


The growth in art interest in New York 
is exemplified by the fact that on Labor Day 
6,435 persons visited the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum, which was 600 more than on any other 
Labor Day. The Cloisters, which is the 
Metropolitan’s Gothic annex, was visited by 
529, or 200 more than last year. 


Paints Governor Fuller 
Wilbur Fiske Noyes, one of Boston’s 
younger painters, has just completed por- 
traits of Governor Fuller of Massachusetts, 
the governor’s mother, Mrs. Flora A. Fuller, 
and John W.. Weeks, late secretary of war. 
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All in a Day’s Work in New Mexico 


“Studio Visitors,” by J. H. Sharp. 


“Studio Visitors,’ reproduced here by 
courtesy of the Museum of New Mexico, 
presents J. H. Sharp in a lighter vein. 
at his studio in Taos, and displaying the 
gravity of connoisseurs. 


Lewis Hind Dead 


C. Lewis Hind, one of the best beloved 
of art critics and the author of many books, 
is dead in London, according to an announce- 
ment given out in New York by his friend, 
Mitchell Kennerley, head of the Anderson 
Galleries. He was 65 years old. Among 
the score of books bearing his name are 
“The Education of an Artist,’ “The Diary 
of a Looker-on,”’ “The Consolations of a 
Critic,” “What’s Freedom,’ “Landscape 
Painting from Giotto to Turner,” and, ap- 
pearing only last year, “Life and You,” a 
collection of articles that appeared in the 
London Daily Chronicle, and “Naphtali,” a 
volume of reminiscences. 

Mr. Hind often visited America and was 
well known here, and he had an American 
helpmate, who was formerly the wife of 
George Hitchcock, the painter. 

After completing his education, Mr. Hind 
entered the lace business owned by his 
father, Charles Hind. But he soon drifted 
into journalism and from 1887 to 1892 he 
was a sub-editor of The Art Journal. Then 
for two years he edited The Pall Mall 
Budget, and from 1896 to 1903 he was ed- 
itor of The Academy. 

His own personality and tastes, his tal- 
ents as a writer, and his editorial positions, 
brought him into relations with many of the 
chief literary figures of his time. Among 
his friends were Thomas Hardy, George 
Meredith, Kipling, Henley, Bennett, Wells, 
and, among artists, Beardsley, Leighton and 


Sargent. His reminiscences relate many 
interesting contacts with these and other 
celebrities. 


Excavations in Athens 


Under the new agreement between the 
Greek government and the American School 
of Archeology in Athens, a large area is to 
be excavated by sections in the next five 
years. In the first section twenty-five mod- 
ern buildings will have to be expropriated. 


Its | 
subject is Indians who are calling on him | 


The museum greatly | 


| treasures another work by this painter which 
| depicts the Sioux sun dance ritual. Mr. 
Sharp has been officially recognized as a 
painter of the Indian by Leland Stanford 
University and other institutions that have 
given him commissions for Indian portraits. 


Death of Fuertes 


Louis Agassiz Fuertes, artist and natural- 
ist, whom the New York Times in an 
editorial styled a “ portrait painter of birds,” 
was killed by a train at Unadilla, N. Y. Dr. 
Farrand, president of Cornell University, 
said of him: “As an ornithologist Louis 
Fuertes was a recognized scientific author- 
ity, and as a portrayer of birds he had no 
equal in accuracy.’ A student of Abbott 
Thayer, whose book on protective coloring 
gave rise to camouflage, Mr. Fuertes was 
recognized by artists and scientists alike as 
one of the leading bird life painters of the 
world. His conceptions satisfied both art 
and science. 

The writer embellished nearly a score of 
books with his paintings and drawings. One 
of his most notable achievements was the 
painting of the bird habitat groups for the 
American Museum of Natural History in 
New York. He also painted twenty-five 
decorative panels for F. F. Brewster at New 
Haven, Conn.; a series of panels for Mrs. 
Russell Sage at Albany, and the murals for 
the Flamingo Hotel, Miami, Fla. At the 
time of his death he was engaged on the 
text and illustrations of his report on the 
Abyssinian expedition in which he took part 
for the Field Museum of Chicago. 

In its editorial, after referring to the 
great series of bird paintings in the State 
Museum in Albany, the Times said: “The 
birds will come and go with the seasons 
through the years all unwitting of his ab- 
sence, but they cannot become wholly ex- 
tinct, for they will be preserved there as in 
life. He whose skill has given them this 
sort of immortality, in season and out, 
needs ‘no trophy, sword or hatchment o’er 
his bones,’ for they in turn will preserve 
the memory of his genius and of his devotion 
to them,” 


Argentine Season 


The art season just coming to a close in 
Buenos Aires—spring is now on the way— 
has seen two memorable exhibitions from 
neighboring republics, one by the artists of 
Chile and the other by the Modernist group 
in Uruguay. Both of them are described 
by a writer in the Christian Science Monitor. 


“The majority of the Chilean exhibits are 
“and it would seem 
that these artists, like their Argentine con- 
freres, find in a just interpretation of nature 
The ex- 


” 
lanscapes,” he says, 


their truest source of inspiration. 
amples of figure painting and still life evince 
correctness of drawing, but are not marked 
for feeling, either in color or design. 

“There is nothing defiantly iconoclastic, 
taxing both eyes and imagination, but in- 
stead a quiet serenity, the blue of the Pacific 
under the clear dome of the sky, the still 
line of the mountains, the fresh beauty of 
orchards in flower, things seen and appreci- 
ated by most picture lovers. 


“The Chileans have always been known 


for their good seascapes, mostly in the man- 


ner made famous by Somerscales, and the 


fourteen canvases by Zemteno form one of 
the most interesting groups in the exhibi- 
tion. His pictures of the long Pacific roll- 
ers are all of them capable. 

“The artists in the Uruguayan exhibition 
belong entirely to the new school of hard 
coloring, swift, at times almost grotesque, 
design and insistent self-expression. José 
Cuneo, Carmelo de Arzadun, Humberto 
Causa and Cesar Pesce Castro attempt great 
things boldly, with the assurance of youth. 
The general impression is one of intense 


vigor, strong personalities at work in the 


world of art, and a sense of beauty, fantastic 
and distorted according to the old concep- 
tions of loveliness. 

“This collection has attracted great notice 
in Buenos Aires, being in the main very 
favorably reviewnd by the press, and it is 
probable that at the annual salon soon to be 


held the influence of the Uruguayan artists 


will be plainly noticeable.” 


Helen Wills and Art 


Helen Wills is planning to continue her 
art education at the Boston Museum Fine 
Arts School. She has had three years of 
study at the art school of the University of 
California. She told in an interview in Bos- 
ton how she makes art serve tennis. 

“I take my sketch pads to the courts and 
draw the players in action,’ she said. “I 
study my opponents that way and learn a 
lot about their manner of play. T’ve really 
discovered something new about the dy- 
namics of tennis play through this sketch- 
ing. It’s hard to explain, but in every stroke 
and effective position there is a dominant 
line. You ‘see it on the court; it runs 


through the player’s whole body ssh through — 


the racquet, following the path of the ball. 
Only the better players have it. You don’t 
find it in the learning or jerky player. 


“It’s continuity of action, each play in a_ 
It’s just as though, - 
with terrific speed and accuracy, you reach 
out your hand, as you might say, and drop 


unit and good design. 


the ball where you want it. You'll find the 


same dominant line in a good prizefighter, : 


too, I guess. 

“I made my first sketch when I was 3 
years old. I always liked to make pictures _ 
of people. But I made them all side view. 
A\nd that’s the way primitive man drew. On — 
cavemen’s walls, you know, and in the 


Peveten temples figures are are in profile.” “ 


F 


yi 


Peay aC at ae 


Maurice Denis (France). 


“The greatest change in the art situation 
in Europe today has taken place in Ger- 
many,” said Homer Saint-Gaudens, director 
of the Fine Arts Department of Carnegie 
Institute, who returned early in September 
from a four-months trip to Europe in search 
of paintings for the Twenty-sixth Interna- 
tional, in Pittsburgh, October 13 to Decem- 
ber 4. In Berlin an official luncheon was 
given for him and in Rome he was received 
by Mussolini. 

“In Germany,’ continued Mr. Saint- 
Gaudens, “art has become completely Mod- 
ernist. As a matter of fact, advanced art is 
the only art that the German government 
and leaders in German art circles acknowl- 
edge. They have made it quite clear that 
if they are not represented by the pictures 
which they gave us for the International, 
they would prefer not to be represented 
at all. 

“This year, more than ever before, official 
interest in the exhibition has been evidenced 
by European governments, especially those 
of Germany and Italy. Baron Maltzan, the 
German ambassador to the United States, 
explained to me that Germany was excep- 
tionally eager to share in this exhibition. 


Karl Hofer (Germany). 


He maintains that the three important ways 
in which countries can come to know and to 
understand and to like one another are 
through art, athletics and science. 

“As far as Germany is concerned, too, 
this year is of special importance, since, for 
the first time since the war, there is to be a 
German member of the Carnegie jury of 
award—Karl Hofer, one of their foremost 
artists.” 

Previous to Mr. Saint-Gaudens’ return it 
had been announced that the four European 
members of the jury of award were to be 
Felice Casorati of Italy, Maurice Denis of 
France, Maurice Greiffenhagen of England, 
and Karl Hofer of Germany. These artists, 
together with four American painters, Eu- 
gene Speicher, Horatio Walker, Eugene 
Savage and Abram Poole, will meet in 
Pittsburgh on September 20 to select the 
prize-winning paintings. 

Returning to Mr. Saint-Gaudens’ inter- 
view : 

“Contrasting with Germany, in Italy very 
radical art has not achieved great success. 
It is not self-supporting and, despite official 
backing, it is arousing a distinct note of dis- 
appointment among its apostles. There is, 
however, an increasing proportion of young 
men who are trying to express themselves 
in the modern idea, like Felice Casorati, the 
Italian member of our jury of award. 

“In England there is scarcely any altera- 
tion from last year, nor in France. In Spain 
milder searchers after novelty, such as So- 
lana and Togores, are coming to the fore. 
In the other European countries, there exist, 
as always, a few outstanding men. Austria 
claims Kokoschka, the great man of Central 
Europe, rather advanced and wild. Sva- 
binsky is of first importance in Czechoslo- 
vakia, of a rich and sensuous manner. 

“Tn this present Carnegie exhibition you 
will see, perhaps as never before, how youth 
is recognized today, for nearly half our 
exhibition is devoted to works of men who 
have not yet turned forty—a tribute to the 
young idea in all lands. 

“There are about fourteen countries repre- 
sented. On the assumption that each land 
splits itself into five cliques, there are prob- 
ably about seventy aspects of art shown by 
about three hundred paintings, or four or 
five paintings to an aspect. 

“This year’s International is to be differ- 
ent from the twenty-five preceding ones. 
Hitherto it has been the aim to show one 
example of each of all the important paint- 
ers in Europe and the United States. This 
year it is planned to exhibit one-third of the 
leading men of the various countries, but to 
give this third an opportunity to display 
their talents to the best advantage by show- 
ing from three to five pictures each. In 
succeeding years the Institute then plans to 
request other groups of equally important 
artists to exhibit in a similar manner. 

“Away back in the fifteenth century some- 
body found out that colors mixed with oil 
and applied to canvas or wood, were capable 
of setting forth, in the finest technique, the 
noblest sentiments that men can put down 
in visual form,” continued the director. 
“Never once since then has any single nation 
possessed the craft of painting to the ex- 
clusion of others. But each nation has ex- 
pressed itself according to its own bias, and 
rightfully so. 

“So we are trying in Pittsburgh to say: 
Here is what the skilful modern men who 
represent the various groups of the various 
countries are doing today; Augustus John, 
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Carnegie Director Talks of Coming International Exhibition 


Felice Casorati (Italy). 


for example, in England, or Karpinski in 
Poland. In fact, in the foreign section there 
is not a man who lacks an outstanding 
reputation in at least one considerable group 
of his own country, like Zuloaga of Spain, 
for example. With the exception of a few 
of the younger generation who will come in 
through the American committee on admis- 
sion it is a show of achievement and not of 
experiment.” 

After the close of the exhibition in Pitts- 
burgh on December 4 the entire European 
section will be shown in New York at the 
Brooklyn Museum and in San Francisco at 
the Palace of the Legion of Honor. This 
is in accordance with the policy of the Car- 
negie Institute to tour the exhibition after 
showing it in Pittsburgh. It is being shown 
in New York for the second time. In going 
to San Francisco, it will be for the first 
showing west of the Rocky Mountains. 

THe Art Dicest is herewith presenting 
the photographs of the four distinguished 
European artists who compose half of the 
jury of awards. From the material sent to 
the newspapers by the Carnegie Institute it 
is found that: 

Felice Casorati, who will be coming on his 
first trip to the United States, is one of the 


[Continued on page 10] 


Maurice Greiffenhagen 


(England) 
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Carnegie Forecast 
[Concluded from preceding page| 


most distinguished of modern Italian artists. 
He was born in Nevara in 1886. He studied 
law, music, and literature, and finally turned 
to painting under the guidance of Vienelli at 
Naples. His first paintings were accepted 
at the biennial-at Venice in 1907, the same 
year in which he obtained his doctorate in 
law at the University of Padua. In 1922 
Casorati was honored by a one-man exhibi- 
tion at the Venetian biennial. He is consid- 
ered one of the most original and talented 
painters of Italy. 

Maurice Denis was born in 1870 in ens 
ville. In 1888 he entered the Academie 
Julien, where he came in contact with Pierre 
Bonnard, Vuillard, and others who have had 
such influence on the trend of modern 
French art. When later he became a stu- 
dent at the Academie des Beaux Arts, instead 
of following the classical and academic 
methods, he came under the inspiration of 
Gauguin and Cézanne. A\ll'the time, however, 
he was developing a style that is peculiarly 
his own. He is best known in Europe for 
his murals. He was one of the founders of 
the Salon d’Automne and was among the 
first to exhibit at the Salon des Tuileries. 
Since the death of Puvis de Chavannes, he 
is probably the outstanding mural painter in 
France. 

Maurice Greiffenhagen will be coming to 
serve for the second time on a Carnegie 
jury, as he was a juror for the fifteenth 
International in 1911. He was born in Lon- 
don in 1862 and entered the Royal Academy 
school in 1878. He was elected an associate 
of the Royal Academy in 1916 and became 
a member in 1922. Since 1906 he has been 
professor of painting in the Glasgow School 
of Art. Last year the University of Glas- 
gow conferred on him the honorary degree 
of Doctor of Laws. 

Karl Hofer, as readers of Tue Art 
Dicest know, occupies a leading place 
among the more advanced artists of Ger- 
many and belongs to the method of the 
Neue Sachlekeit (New Objectivity). He 
was born in Karlsrithe in 1878, but now lives 
in Berlin. He had a painting for the first 
time in the twenty-fourth Carnegie Inter- 
national, and in the last International he 
showed two much discussed pictures. In 
the coming exhibition he will have a group 
of five. A recent show of his works in the 
Neue Secession at the famous Glaspalast in 
Munich aroused interest throughout Ger- 
many. The art journals spoke of him as the 
most promising and solid personality of the 
younger artists. 


Packing and Shipping 
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Hamilton’s Art 


Carl W. Hamilton of New York, who is 
personally, perhaps, the most extraordinary 
of all American art collectors, has lent his 
$3,000,000 assemblage of Italian old masters 
and other Italian Renaissance art objects to 
the California Palace of the Legion of 
Honor, in San Francisco, for exhibition dur- 
ing September and October, and himself 
superintended the hanging of the pictures 
and the arranging of the statuary and rare 
old pieces of furniture, majolica and tex- 
tiles. 

The old masters include Botticelli’s “Ma- 
donna and Child, with an Angel and Saint 
John,” Bernardino de Conti’s “Portrait of 
Beatrice d’Este,” and examples by Fra 
Filippo Lippi, Perugino, Domenico Vene- 
ziano, Piero della Francesca and many 
others. 

Carl W. Hamilton, according to the sketch 
given out by the museum, started life as a 
newsboy and boot-black, and now, while 
only 35 years old, has become a millionaire 
and an art connoisseur. He worked his 
way through Andover and Harvard, intend- 
ing to become a missionary to China. He 
went to China, but entered business there 
and amassed a fortune. So great an art 
enthusiast has he become that he “personally 
travels with his collection, and not only that, 
but he takes with him in the passenger cars 
several of the most precious of his posses- 
sions. He packs, unpacks, and arranges his 
collection himself, and even sleeps in a great 
fifteenth: century Florentine walnut bed.” 

Simultaneously with the Hamilton collec- 
tion, the California Palace of the Legion of 
Honor is showing a large collection of mod- 
ern European and American paintings and 
sculpture, which is lent anonymously, and 
which offers a “comprehensive and well- 
balanced picture of current artistic activity.” 


Cleveland’s Pre-Raphaelite 


Cleveland has an artist, Norman Roberts, 
who, in protest against this modernistic 
world, has turned to Pre-Raphaelism, and 
who is spending the summer in England, 
where he is studying the works of the Pre- 
Raphaelite Brotherhood, that flourished in 
the reign of Queen Victoria. The Guenther 
Galleries in Cleveland have opened the sea- 
son by exhibiting a very large water color 
by Mr. Roberts entitled “Lilith.” 

The mythological first consort of Adam 
is depicted in the alluring Halls of Lilith, 
seated on her throne, partially clad, bejew- 
eled and flower-bedecked. A knight in armor 
is on one side, shielding from sight the 
Queen of Sin, and on the other a knight, 
pale as death and sick of his task, guards 
the halls. Huge griffins devour the hearts 
of men, and a man and woman chained to- 
gether are at Lilith’s feet. There is a pro- 
fusion of Pre-Raphaelite detail. The pic- 
ture is priced at $30,000. 


Fitchburg to Have Gallery 


Mrs. Lowell H. Milligan, formerly in the 
educational department of the Worcester 
Art Museum, is to be director of the Fitch- 
burg (Mass.) Art Association, which has 
purchased a building and will transform it 
into a gallery. Educational work will be 
featured. 


Buys “Bride of Lammermoor” 


“The Bride of Lammermoor,” one of Sir 
John Millais’s masterpieces, painted in 1878, 
has been purchased for the Municipal Art 
Gallery at Bristol, England. 


se 


Dudensing Contest — 


In the summer of 1926 the Dudensing 
Galleries of New York put into effect a_ 
new scheme to call into the light the talents 
of heretofore unknown artists. It an-— 
nounced a competition, in which the painters — 
were to send four works each to the gal- 
leries, to be used as a basis for the selection — 
of four who were to be given exhibitions — 
during the season of 1926-7 and whose | 
works, in dealers’ parlance, were to be | 
“pushed” among amateurs. 4 

Seventy-nine artists sent pictures, the se- 
lections were made, and the resulting exhi- 
bitions attracted a great deal of attention not 
only from the critics, but from collectors 
who lent their encouragement by buying — 
generously. The plan was definitely a suc- : 
cess. 

This summer Messrs. Leroy and Richard — 
Dudensing announced another competition, 
and this time nearly I50 artists sent pic- — 
tures. The winners have just been an- © 
nounced, as follows: Arnold Blanch, Wood- 
stock, N. Y.; Jo. Cantine, Woodstock, N. 
Y.; Agnes Tait, New York City; Dorothy © 
Simmons, Plainfield, N. J. In addition to — 
these four, six others were selected whose 
works will be offered in the newly opened © 
Dudensing Galleries, 5 East 57th street. 

“This response,” said Leroy Dudensing, — 
“and the possibilities it brings, has spurred — 
us to great excitement. The four exhibi- 
tions will be among the big events of the 
art season. We are certain of this because 
we found last season that the public is more 
than eager to take up artists whose creative- 
ness seizes its imagination. We have already 
been guaranteed that thirty pictures out of 
the four exhibitions will be sold, this assur- 
ance coming from individuals who have been 
willing to advance that pledge. 

“This result is indicative of the remark- 
able progress sincere effort and truth in art 
have made upon the appreciation of the 
public during the last ten years. Prospective 
buyers are no longer so susceptible to that 
old ‘siren song’ of medals, prizes and pres- — 
entations; rather, they depend upon their 
own reactions before a new stimulus. The 
public is awakening to the many shams, and 
the old political strongholds of convention 
are capitulating one by one. a 

“Can you imagine our tremenous feeling — 
of elation at this advancement,—we who, — 
more than eleven years ago, departed from — 
the dealer’s old shibboleth that ‘a sale is cash 
in hand?’ We have tried to soften the 
drama of the artist, in which genius so often 
went cold and starved and found its grave 
sometimes penniless and insane.” 


Augustus John Coming 


A great exhibition of the paintings of 
Augustus John, famous English artist, com- 
prising 100 examples, will be shown at the 
Anderson Galleries in November, it is an- 
nounced by Mitchell Kennerley. Included 
will be a portrait of Andrew W. Mellon, 
recently completed in Mr. John’s London — 
studio. The painter will visit America dur- — 
ing the exhibition. 3 
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| A Celebration 


Fort Christmas, Fla., is a backwoods 
Southern community, with a grocery store 
and postoffice combined, a schoolhouse and 
‘a picnic ground which, on certain occasions, 
can be a rendezvous for country lovers and 
old folks who like to talk about crops and 
tell stories of long ago. But in the last year 
a great pride has taken possession of the 
place because one of the boys who used to 
attend the school has become famous. He is 
Hughlette Wheeler, who went away to at- 
tend the Cleveland Art School and whose 
statuettes of cowboys have already attained 
a vogue in the art world. 

Fort Christmas just hugged itself when 
young Wheeler (he is only 26) came back 
on a visit this summer. It wanted to cele- 
brate, and what do you suppose it did? It 
arranged an old-fashioned country picnic 
and barbecue in honor of the boy and in- 
vited the whole of Orange county to come 
and enjoy itself. 

“The committee worked all through the 
night,’ says an Orlando newspaper, “and 
barbecued half a ton of meat. Baskets were 
brought in, laden with all sorts of good 
things, running from fried chicken, potato 
salad, macaroni and beans up to delicious 
home-made cakes and pies. 

“John R. Tucker opened the program by 
calling on Walter Drennen to lead the 
crowd in the singing of America. A. B. 
Johnson, county superintendent of schools, 
led in an opening prayer. 

“Mr. Tucker told of the coming of James 
Wheeler from a town near Detroit to Fort 
Christmas many years ago. He was an 
orphan boy and was brought South by a 
good lady who spent her winters in this 
state. He married an orphan girl from the 
Fort Christmas section, so that Hughlette 
Wheeler is truly a son of both the North 
and the South. 

“Karl Lehman, secretary of the Orange 
County Chamber of Commerce, told of 
Hughlette Wheeler’s early boyhood, his 
going to Cleveland twenty-one months ago, 
his early work in art, which found its cul- 
mination when he was given modeling clay 
and with it fashioned his first cowboy 
and horse. Today this twenty-six-year-old 
Florida young man is reckoned as the best 
sculptor of cowboys and horses in America. 

“Hughlette Wheeler was introduced to the 
audience and given a tremendous ovation. 
He responded in a modest and delightful 
manner with a few words of hearty appre- 
ciation for the honors and kindness being 
shown him.” 

The account of all the speechmaking fills 
a column. At the end of the picnic the 
young sculptor started for New York to 
take a ship for Europe, to continue his 
studies with Henry Turner Bailey, director 
of the Cleveland School of Art. 


Is This a Joke? 


‘What makes you think your painting is 
priceless?” 
“T’ve tried to sell it!” 
—California Arts Club Bulletin. 


Plaster Casts 
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An Example of American Stained Glass 
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American Gothic Window Designed by Nicola D’Ascenzo. 


While Boston almost can be considered 
the center of the art of stained glass in 
America, Philadelphia likewise is a seat of 
production. The window shown above was 
designed by Nicola D’Ascenzo of that city 
for St. Thomas’s Episcopal church, in New 
York, and was produced at the D’Ascenzo 
Studios. It is more than thirty feet high, 
contains thousands of pieces of brilliantly 
colored glass, and is a striking example of 
the present day revival of this beautiful 
craft of the Middle Ages. _ 

The window, entitled “Faith,” is one of a 
series of eight for the clerestory of the 
church. Being a five-lancet example, it 
contains five standing figures, Saint Thomas, 
Cornelius the Centurion, Nathaniel, Zac- 


cheus and Bartimeus—all outstanding char- 
acters having great faith. Below the figures 
are the predellas typical of the middle period 
of Gothic art, illustrating related subjects 
or incidents in the lives of the five charac- 
ters. The upper, or tracery, portion of the 
window, as well as the background, is 
treated with a rich, all-over pattern of 
grisaille decoration, studded with symbols 
and angelic figures of praise, in the manner 
of the magnificent cathedral windows of the 
late thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 

The color scheme and general design of 
the window has the glass of Chartres 
Cathedral as its inspiration and prototype. 
Mr. D’Ascenzo spent many weeks in a care- 
ful study of its famous old glass. 
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An Orientalist 


Those whose memories go back half a 
dozen years will remember the sculpture of 
Allan Clark, which had a strange quality 
one did not know whether to call modern 
or ancient. Suddenly he dropped out of 
sight, and the art world wondered what 
had become of him. -It was not known 
generally that, under the leadership of Lang- 
don Warner, he became four years ago a 
member of the archeological expedition of 
Harvard University to Japan, China, Siam, 
Cambodia, Java and India—an expedition 
one of whose results has been the raising to 
proper veneration of the sculptured master- 
pieces of Cambodia and the placing of 
beautiful examples in American museums. 

Mr, Clark is back now, and twenty-five 
of his new sculptures will be placed on view 
on Oct. 1 at the Fogg Art Museum, Har- 
vard, after which they will be brought to 
New York. Elisabeth Luther Cary, art 
critic of the New York Times, saw them 
at Harvard. 

“They show,” she says, “the hypnotic ef- 
fect of the past as it appears in the tranced 
immobility of imitative art, especially that 
derived from the hieratic images of the 
East. Although the influence of these 
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150 East 34th Street, New York 
Telephone, Ashland 6749 


Studio, 


images appears without disguise in these 
modern adventures, they are nevertheless 
purely modern adventures, innocent of imi- 
tative character. The traditional type of the 
religious image becomes in the hands of the 
sculptor a new incarnation, a genuine crea- 
tion into which has been breathed the im- 
perishable spirit of life. 

“Prescribed forms are used for their dec- 
orative value in design. Symbolic ornament 
is simplified and only that selected which 
serves a purpose solely esthetic. A specific 
intention toward variety is evident, and dif- 
ferent materials, stone, bronze and wood, 
are employed, each with reference to its 
appropriateness to subject.” 


Seeks London Art 


Mitchell Kennerley, president of the An- 
derson Galleries, has announced that this 
American auction house will open an office 
in London, to be manned by experts, whose 
function will be the booking of collections 
for sale in New York. He pointed out that 
90 per cent. of the art purchases abroad are 
by Americans, and predicted that “all rec- 
ords of past seasons in New York will be 
exceeded during the coming season.” 

It will be recalled that two years ago Mr. 
Kennerley brought the art collection of the 
late Lord Leverhulme to New York for 


dispersal. 


San Diego Gets a Coello 


Among the recent acquisitions of the San 
Diego Gallery of Fine Arts is Coello’s por- 
trait of Isabella di Francia, a work that 
won the praise of the expert, Dr. W. R. 
Valentiner. Other acquisitions include a 
statue in wood, probably Spanish, of St. 
Anne; “San Felipe Valley,” a.painting by 
Charles Reiffel; ‘““Near Florence,’ a water 
color by Colin Campbell Cooper; a minia- 
ture of President Coolidge by A. J. Powell; 
and three prints selected from “Fifty Prints 
of the Year,’—“Grim Orvieto,” by John 
Taylor Arms; “Twilight of Man,” by Rock- 
well Kent, and “Delmonico Building,” by 
Charles Sheeler. 


Will Show Oriental Art 


Ten Eastern countries will be represented 
in an Oriental Exposition next December in 
Madison Square Garden, New York, the 
purpose of which is to “show a cross section 
of the life of the Orient, as well as to 
exhibit works of art and craftsmanship both 
ancient and modern.” 


Lime Rock Exhibition 


A late comer among the summer exhibi- 
tions was the first annual of the Lime Rock 
(Conn.) Art Association, which included 
paintings, prints, drawings and water colors. 
Four hundred visitors attended the opening 
and many sales were made the first day. 


| The BABCOCK 
ART GALLERIES 


Announce their removal 


to 


5 EAST 57TH STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


Etchers of Ohio 


The Dayton Society of Etchers has organ- 
ized the “First Annual Ohio Print Makers 
Exhibition,” which will be given its premier 
showing at the Dayton Art Institute during 
October, after which it will make a tour of 
all the Ohio museums, The collection will 
not be a large one, and the aim has been to 
make it of high quality. 


Ohio. believes that works of art must be 


bought in order that artists may live, and a 
special effort will be made to sell the prints 
in this exhibition. A commission of 20 per 


cent. will be charged, half of which will go 


for expenses and half to the museum mak- 
ing the sale: . 


Vienna Sees British Art 


An extensive exhibition of British art is 
being held in Vienna, until November 1, un- 
der the auspices of the new Anglo-Austrian 
Society. Since the English museums do not 
lend pictures, private collectors were called 
upon and a notable group of paintings gath- 
ered. The exhibition begins with the Eliza- 
bethan painters and ends with the Pre- 
Raphaelites, and includes many great works 
of the Reynolds and Raeburn period. 


Milwaukee Gets an Albright 

The Milwaukee Art Institute has acquired 
“The Philosopher,” by the Chicago Modern- 
ist, Ivan Le Lorraine Albright, who has 
returned from Southern California, where 
he had a studio in the old art museum in 
Balboa Park, San Diego, and did an his- 
torical subject, “Last of the Spanish Padres,” 
at the old monastery of San Luis del Rey. 


Artist Wins His Own Prize 
Charles Vezin offered a prize for the most 
popular painting at the annual exhibition of 
the Lyme (Conn.) Art Association. When 


the 2,863 ballots were counted it was found © 


that his own sketch, “The Parsonage,” was 


in the lead. So the money was turned over — 


to Guy Wiggins, the runner-up. 


Art Auctions 


Galerie Georges Giroux 
43, Boulevard du Regent 


BRUSSELS 


SALE BY AUCTION 
September 26th and 27th, 1927 


The Famous Collection 


A. FINOELST 


Celebrated Gothic Furniture, 
Gothic Sculptures 


in Stone and 
Wood, Ivories, Limoges Enamels, 
Pictures by Old Masters (13th- 
15th Cent.), Objects of Art of the 
12th-15th Cent. 


Experts: MM. Paul Colin and 
Jean Decoen 


The catalogue by M. Y. Destrée, 

Director of the Decorative Art 

Museum of Brussels, an important 

in-quarto with 16 plates in helio 

and more than 150 illustrations 

in the text: $2.00. 
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Georges Michel, a Romantic Utrillo 


“The Village in the Fields,” by Georges Michel. Courtesy of Mons. Jean Charpentier. 


France is seeing the revival of another early 
nineteenth century painter, Georges Michel 
(1763-1843). The “Story of Michel, Ec- 
centric Painter,” was told for the first time 
by Thoré in an article in the old Constitu- 
tionel, on November 25, 1848, five years 
after the artist’s death. This Romantic 
Utrillo,—Michel’s favorite subject was in 
fact the hill of Montmartre, then a shabby 
slope on which stood a few windmills and 
whose principal denizens were wild rab- 
bits;—was presented by his enthusiastic 
biographer as a picturesque bohemian and 
an inspired toper. Here ends the resem- 
blance with Utrillo, for during his lifetime 
his paintings never fetched high prices and 
when he died his name was almost unknown. 
By and by a sort of semi-celebrity grew to 
surround him, but up to now he has never 
been actually known, for his paintings were 


European Art Dealers 


M. & R. 


widely dispersed and a synoptic view of his 
art has been impossible. 

A retrospective exhibition of Michel’s 
work was for years announced in Paris 
every spring, but it was each time postponed 
because of the difficu!ty of gathering a rep- 
resentative collection. Thanks to Mons. 
Jean Charpentier an important exhibition, 
including one hundred paintings, was re- 
cently organized in his galleries in the Fau- 
bourg St. Honoré. 

A contemporary of Constable and Turner, 
Georges Michel occupies in the history of 
French landscape painting a place which, 
without being of the first order, is nevertheless 
personal and distinguished. Morea renovator 
than an innovator, for in his best period his 
art is still inspired by the great Dutch land- 
scape painters, he was also, in some ways, a 
precursor. In the works of his last period, 
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says Mons. Paul Fiérens in Les Debats, 
“his elimination of every picturesque ele- 
ment, his contempt for conventional sub- 
jects, opens the way to the painters of the 
Barbizon school and to Courbet. This fol- 
lower of the Dutch masters seems to have 
foreseen the profound intimacy with nature 
on which is founded the realism of the 
modern school of painters. Michel was not 
a genius, but a perfect technician, and he 
reaches, at times, the intuition of a vis- 
ionary.” : 

Michel, says Mons. René Jean in Comoe- 
dia, “appears amongst the French landscape 
painters as an exceptional case. Nothing in 
his art reminds one of the balance, the 
daintiness of his predecessors. Michel 
stands as far from Watteau and Hubert 
Robert as Corot stands from Michel. Soli- 
tary in his life, he is also a solitary in his 
art. He does not seem to have had any 
precursor in France, and ‘had no real influ- 
ence on those who came after him. 

“But his paintings reveal a passion, an 
impulse, which made of him the forerunner 
of the Romantic school. This lover of space 
and wind does not care for rules nor for 
conventional landscape, but opens his tor- 
mented soul, akin to the dramatic clouds 
running over deserted lands which are the 
main subject of his best paintings.” 

Mons. André Warnod in Comoedia points 
out that there are three periods in Michel’s 
art, a first period copied after the Little 
Flemish masters, a second inspired by the 
great Dutch landscapists, and a third, after 
he had inherited money and independence, 
in which he painted as he pleased. 
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Taking Art Not Too Seriously at Gloucester 


“Humoresque—Gloucester,’ by Wiliam Meyerowite. 


The above painting, “Humoresque—Glou- 
cester,” was reproduced by the Boston Tran- 
script with the sub-title, “A Whimsical 
Interpretation of the Fishing Town by the 
Sea.” “On the left,” that paper says, ““‘is 
symbolized the Gloucester Society, which is 
a non-jury outfit; on the right may be seen 
the juryized North Shore Arts Association, 
with the jury scanning the artists as they 
file in. Note the disappointed ones, whose 
works failed to please the jury, bearing 


France—Germany 
[Concluded from page 1] 


protested against any plan to exhibit Lieber- 
mann’s paintings in Paris. 

The political nature of the article 
L’Action Francaise is suggested in the last 
paragraph, which says that “there must be 
a protest of French opinion, particularly of 
the war veterans, whom Liebermann insulted 
while they were facing German machine- 
guns, a protest that will shout to this Min- 
ister of Public Instruction in a cabinet called 
‘national’ that such lack of dignity, such 
enormous lack of conscience, is an outrage 
to the living and to the dead.” 

Almost as violent or vigorous a protest is 
made by a critic usually more tempered in 
statement, namely M. Thiebault-Sisson, in 
Le Temps. He notes the possible pretexts 
for inviting Liebermann’s works to Paris— 
the artist’s early training here, his tardy 
adherence to Impressionism, and honors that 
had been paid to him in the early years of 
this century—and then also alludes to the 
unrepented signing of the manifesto and the 
expulsion by the Academie des Beaux-Arts. 

M. Thiebault-Sisson, however, adds the 
further point that it would be more proper 
to honor some English painter before giving 
an invitation to Liebermann and refers to 
the fact that a group of English painters 
last winter had to go to a private gallery. 

Other statements that have appeared, 
partly from German sources, suggest that 
the question is not whether, but where, and 
that the Jeu de Paume may be admittedly 
inappropriate because just outside the door 
is a memorial to Edith Cavell. An exchange 
of a Liebermann exhibit for a Monet ex- 
hibit has also been suggested. 


in 


their canvases away. In the foreground 
may be seen the artist, William Meyero- 
witz, at work.” The picture, having got by 
the jury, was hung at the North Shore Arts 
Association’s exhibition. 


A Museum Manual 


A “Manual for Small Museums” by 
Laurence Vail Coleman, director of the 
American Association of Museums, has just 
left the press of G. P. Putnam’s Sons. It 
is a general treatise on the principles and 
methods of museum work, and has fiity 
chapters and seven appendices. The book 
is based in part upon a coast-to-coast survey 
of museums which was made possible, be- 
ginning three years ago, by a grant to the 
association from the Carnegie Corporation. 

“Separate chapters are given over,’ says 
The Museum News, “to the individual prob- 
lems presented by history, art and science 
materials, but to avoid the duplication that 
would result from an attempt to treat mu- 
seums of each kind separately, many matters 
are discussed in terms of a general museum. 

“The manual makes two principal con- 
tributions. The first inheres in the work as 
a whole, which is a rounded account of 
museum work—a verbal picture drawn for 
the trustee or general reader quite as much 
as for the professional. The second grows 
out of its several detailed presentations of 
many subjects which previously have not 
been treated fully in museum literature. 

“In the appendices, to which the less read- 
able reference matter is relegated, are given 
models for the charter, constitution, by-laws 
and contract with local government. There 
are also compilations of laws, lists of dealers 
and bibliographies.” 
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Erte’s Vogue 


Best known to Americans as a painter of 
magazine covers, Erté, the two syllables of 
whose pseudonym represent in French the 
initials of his real name, Romain de Tirtoff, 
has found many other fields for the exercise 
of that fantastic imagination which M. 
Maurice Feuillet, writing in Le Gaulois 
Artistique, attributes largely to his origin. 
“He was born in Russia, that land of fable 
and magic.” 

After telling of Erté’s youthful escape 
from naturalism as a pupil of Repine, 
whose methods he “instinctively resisted,” 
the writer says: 

“We find him later at Paris, working for 
a couturier, whose reputation was due more 
to publicity than to talent, and creating rav- 
ishing models, fascinating designs, which 
that clever man signed and then published 
in American periodicals as being of his own 
invention. That collaboration ended with 
the war. Erté worked then for himself. 
His personality was recognized; his reputa- 
tion and success spread. Although quite 
young—he is hardly past thirty—he is today 
considered one of the most original and 
most unusual artists of this period.” 

Much of Erté’s work has been for the 
theatre, where the mixtures of the real and 
the unreal, the wonderful opportunities in 
the use of form and color under controlled 
lighting, appeal strongly to his taste. He 
has been, M. Feuillet says, particularly pro- 
lific in the invention of charming hybrid 
creatures: | women-flowers, women-birds, 
women-butterflies, dryads and women of 
fire. “It was he who, in 1922, invented the 
‘collective costumes,’ where several persons 
coming together compose a decorative en- 
semble aiming at a single object.” 

“The Orient and its civilizations have 
exercised a dominant influence upon Erté. 
Russian art is too closely related to ori- 
ental art for us to be surprised that he 
should be attracted by the rich diversity of 
its magnificence. Persia, India and China 
are for him an inexhaustible source of in- 
spiration.” 

Much of Erté’s work for the stage has 
been the designing of ballets, as his series 
of the Rivers, the Kisses, the Seducers, also 
“the Golden Fables, from those of the 
Golden Age down to the Goldbug of Edgar 
Poe; a Venetian ballet, a masquerade 
wherein live again the charming disguises 
of the eighteenth century, and ‘The Anti- 
quary’s Shop,’ where the knick-knacks come 
to life with the jerky gestures of autom- 
atons. Finally, in a different key, there 
are the costumes for ‘Thais, ‘La Bohéme,’ 
‘La Traviata,’ ‘Rigoletto,’ ‘Mafion,’ and de- 
signs for motion-pictures, for he is inter- 
ested in everything that concerns translating 
dreams into reality.” 

And further, “with him the philosophic 
study of ideas expressed by images is a con- 
stant preoccupation. It shows itself notably 
in the important series which he devoted to 
illustrating the covers of a leading Amer- 
ican periodical.” 

As a decorative artist M. Feuillet consid- 
ers Erté equal if not superior to Aubrey 
Beardsley, Edmund Dulac, Bakst, Barbier 
and Rackham. 


Museums and Therapeutics 


“Hospitals do much; they make sick men 
well. Museums of art do more; they make 
well men better.” —George W. Stevens. 
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Prints for the Summer Home 


Your windows frame beautiful landscapes. 
Why not distinguished pictures on the walls 
between—etchings or blockprints of flowers, 
trees, marines? Summer is the time for 
leisurely selection. Suggestions and a group 
for selection may be had by consulting 
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Pennsylvania Museum 


an 


School of Industrial Art 


Thorough work under trained 
specialists in all branches of 
Industrial Art. Classes in De- 
sign, Drawing, Drawing From 
Life, Costume Design, Costume 
Illustration, Furniture Design, 
Illustration, Interior Deceration, 
Lettering, Metal Work and Jew- 
elry, Modeling, Nature Study, 
Pen and Ink Drawing, Poster 
and Advertising Design, Pet- 
tery, Teachers’ Training, Water 
Color, Woodwork, Wrought Iron. 


Day School opens Sept. 21, 1927. 

Registration days: Sept. 14 to 21. 

Evening School opens Oct. 3, 
1927. 

Registration Evenings: Sept. 26, 
28, 30—7 to 8:30 P. M. 


THE SCHOOL 


Broad and Pine Streets 
Philadelphia 


CIRCULAR OF INFORMATION 
SENT ON APPLICATION 


A Wericus Art. Sehagle pee oe 


School of the Arts 


COMMUNITY ARTS ASSOCIATION 
Frank Mortey FLetcHer, Director 


GRAPHIC AND PICTORIAL ART 
ETCHING : WOOD BLOCK PRINT- 
ING DECORATIVE DESIGN 
CRAFTS : SCULPTURE : BRONZE 
CASTING ARCHITECTURE 
GARDEN DESIGN Se So 


Session: 28 weeks, October-May 


Summer School: 6 weeks, June 27 
to August 6 


SCHOLARSHIPS AVAILABLE 
—Write for Particulars 
916 Santa Barbara Street 
SANTA BARBARA, CAL. 


Catalog 


STUDY ART 


The Kansas City Art Institute 
3500 WARWICK BLVD. 


Courses in 


DRAWING, PAINTING, MODEL- 

ING, POSTERS, ILLUSTRATION, 

DESIGN, COSTUME DESIGN, IN- 

TERIOR DECORATION, LETTER- 

ING, LAYOUT, CARTOONING 
AND CRAFTS. 


Write for free illustrated catalog. 


Fall Term Opens October 3d, 1927. 
Registration begins September 27. 


Students May Enter at Any Time 
Night Classes 


XAVIER J. BARILE 


PRIVATE ART SCHOOL 
Landscape Painting Class Outdoors 
SATURDAYS, JUNE-OCTOBER 
Mr. Barile will personally conduct class to 
highly interesting spots within city limits. 


Also special summer classes with model, Sun- 
day mornings and Monday evenings. 
Private instruction by appointment. 
For information write X. J. BARILE 
7 West 14th Street, New York City. 


Unique Experiment 
The impulse to encourage creative art is 
undoubtedly stronger in the people of Cali- 


fornia than anywhere else in America. In 
some communities this impulse has pro- 


_gressed so far that an effort is being made 


in the schools to bring out whatever ability 
in the creation of art is inherent in a pupil. 
This method, whether creative power exists 
or not, tends to train the coming generation 
in the appreciation of art and in the search 
for beauty. 

To the town of Ontario belongs the dis- 
tinction of establishing within its Chaffey 
Union High School an actual school of 
sculpture. The idea originated with Miss 
Charlotte Reed, head of the art department, 
and two years ago she obtained the services 
of Mrs. Annetta Saint-Gaudens to start the 
venture. A sculptors’ workshop was estab- 
lished, to which the pupils have access, and 
a class in modeling is conducted. At first, 
says the Christian Science Monitor, she was 
almost overwhelmed by the slap-dash-bang 
conduct of her proteges, but artist and pupils 
finally adjusted themselves to each other, 
the latter “learning to be at ease in the 
atmosphere of a sculptor’s studio.” 

Mrs. Saint-Gaudens says that physical 
freedom such as existed in the everyday life 
of ancient Greece is necessary to the ad- 
vancement of sculpture. “If there is ever 
to be a real American school of sculpture, 
I believe it will arise in Southern Califor- 
nia,’ she said. ‘Here we have physical 
freedom. Moreover, many people have, or 
take, more leisure here than elsewhere. Art 
requires leisure.” 

Mrs. Saint-Gaudens is the widow of Louis 
Saint-Gaudens, brother of Augustus Saint- 
Gaudens, and she and her husband assisted 
the master in his Cornish, N. H., studio for 
25 years. Her son is Paul Saint-Gaudens, 
who is becoming famous as a potter. 


American Art Schools 


The Traphagen School of Fashion 


INTENSIVE WINTER AND 
SUMMER COURSES 
All phases from elementary to full 
mastery of costume design and il- 
lustration taught in shortest time 
compatible with thoroughness. Day 
and Evening. Sunday Nude Draw- 
ing and Painting Class. Incorpo- 
rated under Regents. Certificates 
given on completing course. Sales 
Department disposes of student 
Catalog D. 
New York 


work, 
1680 Broadway (near 52nd St.), 


A new 25 lesson Art 
Course covering all 
branches of Cartooning. 
Commercial Art Lettering 
and Sign Painting. Ky 
Two cloth-bound vol- RG 
umes —over 300 illustra- 
tions and drawing outfit $5 postpaid (Can- 
ada or foreign $6). Personal criticism if 
Order today or 


desired $1 per lesson extra. 

send for free circular. 
NU-WAY SCHOOL OF ART 

Dept. D. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


220 Graham Ave. 


ATELIER : WEIR : BESORE 
School of Design and Liberal Arts 
212 Central Park South, New York 


DESIGN : INTERIOR DECORATION 
PAINTING : FASHION ILLUSTRATION 


A working studio for training of professional artists 
Indivicual Instruction : Life Model : Criticism Daily 


The School of Industrial Arts 


TRENTSN, NEW JERSEY 
Frank Forrest Frederick, Director 
Send for Illustrated Circulars 


‘Period’ Schoolrooms 


When the board of education of Jackson, 


Mich., decided it was. time for the city to 
erect a new high school buliding, the heads’ 


of departments at the school decided it would 
be a good thing to have the special class- 
rooms reflect the atmosphere of the subjects 
studied. 

They communicated the idea to the super- 
intendent of schools, Mr. E. O. Marsh, and 
he was so taken with it that he put it before 
the board of education. The board got 
enthused, and passed both idea and enthusi- 
asm on to the architectural firm of Childs 
& Smith, of Chicago. The architects caught 
the fire, and produced plans that the board 
and the superintendent and the heads of de- 
partments simply went mad about. And 
when school opened this fall it was in a 
$1,300,000 building with a Tudor tower 
(ready for some rich citizen to equip with 
chimes) and “period rooms” filled with 
copies of masterpieces of painting, sculpture 
and objets d’art which cannot fail to instill 
a pretty thorough art understanding and 
appreciation in the city’s coming generations. 

For instance, the Latin classroom has an 
interior in which a Roman might feel at 
home. It is based on Pompeian design, 
with a frieze in low relief and Latin mottoes 
on the walls. The pupils will sit in winged 
chairs such as Virgil might have occupied 
when he wrote the A£neid. 

The English room goes back to the seven- 
teenth century, with walls plastered and tim- 
bered and the timbers stained to look cen- 
turies old. There are leaded windows, an 
Elizabethan fireplace and benches such as 
Shakespeare might have sat upon when he 
acquired his “small Latin and less Greek.” 
The library is in a later period of English 
design, and the assembly hall is early Amer- 
ican and puts the pupil in the atmosphere of 
the old New England town meeting, with 
colonial lanterns and a ballot box on the 
platform. And so on throughout the build- 
ing. 

“Tf the America of the future is to have 
any artistic appreciation,” said the architects, 
“we must get away from prison-like cubes 
in the construction of school houses. By 
surrounding the children with the finest ex- 
amples of all crafts we can instill into their 
thought healthy ideas of beauty and they 
will not become enamored with the gaudy 
and undesirable.” 


A. K. Cross’ Pupils Exhibit 


An exhibition of the work of A. K. Cross’ 
pupils both at the Commonwealth Art Col- 
ony and by correspondence was held in the 
Board of Trade room at Boothbay Harbor, 
Maine. A writer in the Boothbay Register 
said that his vision training method enabled 
the pupils “to gain true vision for values 
and color in a few weeks and sometimes in 
even a week or a day.” 


A Poster Competition 


A competition for a poster to promote 
literacy in the United States has been an- 
nounced to art students and artists by the 
National Society of the Colonial Dames of 
America, with prizes of $300, $150 and $50 
and five honorable mentions. Requests for 
circulars should be addressed to Poster Sec- 
retary, 120 Bellevue Place, Chicago. 


College Engages Frank French 


Rollins College, at Winter Park, Fla., has 
engaged Frank French, A. N. A., for ad- 
vanced work in its art department. 


4 vot dull 


A Teaching Center 


A plea for the co-ordination of American 
art education, with a central institution for 
research and training, is made by Julius 
Mehalik of Cleveland in the September 
number of the American Magazine of Art. 
He suggests that the founding of such a 
center offers an opportunity to wealth. 

“Nowhere in the world are more efforts 
made to lift up the standard of art education 
than in this country,” he wrote. “This will 
lead to a development of art and art appre- 
ciation, more rapid and more general than 
ever in the history of mankind. It largely 
depends on the methods applied in art teach- 
ing how fast American art will develop and 
to what extent the development will be genu- 
ine. To find out and to employ the best 
methods is a matter of good organization. 

“Everybody knows there are experiments 
made, courses given, theories tested and 
adapted to local conditions in many places. 
Conventions, magazines, lectures, exhibi- 
tions tell about them. But, as a matter of 
fact, there are no universally valid principles 
of art education established, at least not 
with regard to the vastness and the eco- 
nomic structure of the country and to the 
cosmopolitan character of the population. 
To suit the special requirements of this 
country, theory and practice, research and 
results have to be adequately organized. An 
institution under the roof of which all the 
material concerning the methods of art edu- 
cation could be collected would be the ap- 
propriate center for such activity. It would 
be the place where art teachers of every line 
could display their methods, where good 
schemes for the average teacher could be 
worked out and problems set before those 
that have creative ability in teaching. 

“As far as I know, there doesn’t exist such 
an institution in the world. Special work is 
being carried out in art museums, academies, 
universities, normal art schools, children’s 
museums and similar institutions. This 
seems to be the right thing as long as a 
branch of art education fits into a special 
institution. And it is right as long as art 
is considered as a matter of luxury, alto- 
gether supported by a few enthusiastic 
patrons. But conditions change the moment 
art becomes a public necessity, an economic 
factor, as it is going to be, and a matter of 
vital interest in the life of a great nation. 
In this case art education needs the closest 
co-ordination of the different art institutions 
based upon fundamental principles and a 
more close co-operation in worknig on them. 

“Circumstances are favorable. The next 
International Congress on Art Teaching 
will be held in 1928 in Prague. Time 
enough to lay the foundation of such an 
institution. The following Congress, of 
1932, probably will be held in America.” 


American Art Schools 


BROOKLYN ART SCHOOL 

134 LIVINGSTONE STREET 
Near Court Sq. & Borough Hall Subway Stations 

Evenings, 7:30-9:45 
Spectal attention to beginners 

Life Class in Painting and Drawing. Satur- 
day Sketch Class. Sunday Life and Portrait 
Class, 2-5 P. M. Begin any time. Write for 
information to 

Francis Mutxer, Director 


THE ABBOTT SCHOOL OF 
FINE & COMMERCIAL ART 
1624 H Street N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Courses in Portrait, Etching, Life, Commer- 
cial Illustration, Fashion Drawing, Costume 
Design, Interior Decoration, Crafts, Teacher 
Training and Childrens Classes. 


Catalogue on request 
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American Art Schools 


American Art Schools 


The BEECHWOOD SCHOOL 
Ofaes INES Anal 


A Department of BEAVER COLLEGE 


JENKINTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 


to 


Courses in Drawing and Painting, 
Illustration, Design, Fashion Illus- 
tration and Intertor Decoration. 


Leading to A.B. Degree 


ATHLETICS 


ROY C. NUSE, Director 


DAYTON ART 
NS DEE Us EE 


SCHOOL,OF ART 
EIGHTH YEAR 


Three-year courses in Painting, Sculpture, 
Design, ‘Commercial Art, Copper and Gil- 
versmithing, Jewelry and other Arts and 
Crafts. Day and Night Classes 

Faculty of eight practicing professionals. 


Theo. Hanford Pond, Director 


Send for Illustrated Circular of Information 
Monument Ave, at St. Clair St. 


DAYTON, OHIO 


New York SCHOOL OF 


APPLIED DESIGN FOR WOMEN 
160 Lexington Ave., N. Y. City. 36th year 


Textile and Wall Paper Designing, Fashion 
Drawing, Poster and Commercial Art, Interior 
Decoration, Advanced Design. Teachers’ 
Course. Preparatory Course. 


Positions and orders filled 


California School of Fine Arts 


Chestnut and Jones Streets 
San Francisco 


Affiliated with the University of California 
Regular Session opens Monday, Aug. 15, 1927 
Courses in the fine and applied arts; 
beautiful new buildings; modern equipment 
Wirte for Catalogue 
LEE F. RANDOLPH, Director 


Scott Carbee 
school of ART 


Personal Daily Instruction—lIllus- 
tration, Drawing, Painting, Por- 
e trait, Still Life, Commercial and 

Costume Design. Day and Evening 
Classes. Fall term opens Sept. 19. Enroll now. 
Address, 126 Massachusetts Ave., BOSTON, MASS. 


VISION TRAINING METHOD 
“Teaches in hours what usually takes 
months and years”’—Boston Globe. “HOME 
COURSE may give better than artist’s vis- 
ion”’—Transcript. Paint, draw and appreciate 


art without copies or theories, saving years 
of art school study. Illustrated circulars of 


home courses and summer art school at 


Roothbay Harbor, Me. 
A. K. CROSS 


Winthrop Station 
BOSTON, MASS. 


DORMITORIES 


SWIMMING POOL 


CATALOGUE 


Bot LUADELPATA 
SCHOOL of DESIGN 
for WOMEN 


Day, Evening and Saturday Classes 
Specialized Instruction by Experts. 
Industrial and Decorative Design. 
Poster and Advertising Art. Interior 
Decoration. Fashion Illustration and 
Costume Design. Illustration. Normal 
Art. All Branches of the Fine Arts. 


HARRIET SARTAIN, Dean 
BROAD AND MASTER STS. 
Write for Catalogue 


METROPOLITAN ART SCHOOL 


68 West 57th Street, New York 
MICHEL JACOBS, Director 


Author of ‘‘Art of Color,’’ ‘‘Study of Color’’ 
and ‘‘Art of Composition’’ 
Summer School at Manchester Depot, Vt. 
The New York School will also continue 

during summer. Catalog on request. 


CLARENCE H. WHITE 
SCHOOL OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
460 WEsT 144TH STREET, NEW YorK 


1927-’28 Session. Opens October 17th, ’27 
Day and Evening Classes 


The Pennsylvania Academy 
of the Fine Arts 


Broad & Cherry Sts., Philadelphia 
Oldest Art School in America 
Instruction in Painting, Sculpture 
and Illustration. Send for Circular. 
ELEANOR A. FRASER, Curator 


THE MaryLanD INSTITUTE 
a» 1825-1927. Baltimore, Md. ~~ 
pre" SUMMER SCHOOL 


Courses in Fine Arts, Normal Art, Costume 
Design, Crafts, etc. Catalog on request. 
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THE GREAT CALENDAR OF AMERICAN EXHIBITIONS 


[Copyright by THe Art DicEst] 


Montgomery, Ala. 
STATE FAIR— 
Nov. 7-13—Southetn States Art League. 


Los Angeles, Cal. 
LOS ANGELES MUSEUM— 

Sept.—California Water Color Society; water 
colors, ‘‘Pop” Hart, Charles Killgore; etchings, 
Seymour Haden; sketches, Thomas Hunt. 

Oct.—Munthe Collection of Chinese art; paint- 
ings, Henrietta Shore; photographs, Edward 
Weston. 

AINSLIE GALLERIES— 

Sept.—Ship paintings, Duncan Gleason. 

Oct.—Landscapes, Orrin White. 
BILTMORE SALON— 

Sept.—Laguna Beach painters. 

Oct.—Elmer and Marian Kavanagh Wachtel. 
CALIFORNIA ART CLUB— 

Sept.—Opening exhibition at Olive Hill. 


Oakland, Cal. 
OAKLAND, ART GALLERY— 
To Oct. 4—Water colors, etchings, Gene Kloss. 


San Diego, Cal. 
FINE ARTS GALLERY— 

Sept.—French and American show; Helen 
Forbes; William Clapp monotypes; Japanese 
prints. 

Oct.—Eliott Torrey; Baskt textile designs. 


San Francisco, Cal. 
CAL. PALACE OF LEGION OF HONOR— 
Sept.-Oct.—Carl W. Hamilton collection of old 
masters; special collection of modern paintings. 
BEAUX ARTS GALERIE— 
Sept.—Members’ exhibition. 
Oct. 3-17—Paintings, Rinaldo Cuneo. 
Oct. 18-Nov. 2—Paintings, Charotte Fortune, 
EBAST-VZEST GALLERY (Women’s Bidg.)— 
Sept.—Exhibition of Sculpture. 
Oct.—Diego Rivera. 
PACE ABE DE Ri GeO 
To Sept. 24—Four etchers. 
Sept. 26-Oct. 8—Portraits, Lillie V. Ryan. 
Oct. 10-29—New etchings, Alfred Hutty. 
VICKERY, ATKINS & TORREY— 
I'o Sept. 24—Cal. Soc. of Etchers’ annual. 
Oct.—Recent etchings, Roi Partridge. 


Denver, Col. 
KENDRICK-BELLAMY CO.— 
Oct. 1-15—Paintings by Western Artists, 


Hartford, Conn. 

WADSWORTH ATHENEUM. 
Oct. 9-24—Paintings, William C. Emerson. 

Oct. to-Nov. 7—Handwrought silver, Arthur Ne 


Stone. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
HIGH MUSEUM OF ART— 
Oct.—Exhibition arranged by Associated Dealers 
in American Paintings. 


Chicago, Ill. 
ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO— 

To Oct. 14—Exhibitions, H. Leon Roecker, 
Frederick Tellander, J. Jeffrey Grant, FE. T. 
Grigware, Edwin Pearson; Swedish Decorative 
Arts. 

Oct. 27-Dec. 18—Fortieth annual exhibition. 

CHICAGO GALLERIES ASS’N— 

Sept. 24-Oct. 15—-Paintings, E. Dewey Albinson, 
Alexis J, Fournier, James EK. McBurney. 

Oct. 2z0-Nov. 12—Ass’n of Chicago Painters & 
Sculptors. 


Orders-Inquiries 


— 
“REFERENCE Book 
and Mailing List Catalog 


Gives counts and prices on over 8,000 
different lines of business. No matter 
what your business, in this book you 
will find the number of your prospec- 
tive customers listed. 

Valuable information is also given as to 
how you can use the mails to secure 
orders and inquiries for your products 
or services. 


Write for Your FREE Copy 
R. L. POLK & CO., Detroit, Mich. 


Largest City Directory Publishers in the World 
Mailing List Compilers—Business Statistics 
Producers of Direct Mail Advertising 


CHESTER H. JOHNSON GALLERIES— 

Oct.—Collection of French Paintings. 
Peoria, Ill. 

ART INSTITUTE OF PEORIA— 

Oct. 1-20—Paintings, Hedley Waycott. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

JOHN HERRON ART INSTITUTE— 
Sept.—Richmond (Ind.) Art Association. 
Oct.—J. Ottis Adams memorial exhibition. 
Oct. 20-Noy. 3—Bakst textile designs, 

PETTIS GALLERY— 

Oct. 3-15—-Paintings, R. I. Coats. 

Oct. 17-29—Paintings, Bertha Lacey. 

Oct. 31-Nov. 12—Paintings, Blanche Stillson. 
Dubuque, Ia. 

DUBUQUE ART ASSOCIATION— 
Oct.—Paintnigs, Adrian J. Dornbush. 

New Orleans, La. 

ISAAC DELGADO MUSEUM— 

Oct. 2-31—Special No-Jury Exhibition. 

ARTS AND CRAFTS CLUB— 

Oct. 1-14—Exhibition by members. 

Oct. 14-28—Alice H. Smith, E. Pettigrew Ver- 
ner, Margaret Dashiell. 

Oct. 29-Nov. 18—Alvin Abraham Rattner. 


Portland, Me. 
SWEAT MEMORIAL MUSEUM— 
Sept. 23-Oct. 23—Frederick K. Detwiller. 
Baltimore, Md. 
PURNELL ART GALLERIES— 
Sept.-Oct.—Contemporary etchings. 
Boston, Mass. 
BOSTON ART CLUB— 
To Novy. 1—Exhibition by artist members. 
GOODSPEED?S BOOK SHOP— 
Sept.-Oct.—Exhibition, miscellaneous prints. 
HARLOW & HOWLAND— 
Sept. 19-Oct. 8—Etchings by Kate Wingate. 
SOCIETY OF ARTS AND CRAFTS— 
Oct. 13-29—Cowan Pottery. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
FOGG ART MUSEUM (Harvard)— 
Oct.—-Sculptures by Allan Clark. 
Hingham Center, Mass. 
THE PRINT CORNER— : 
Sept. 20-Oct. 7—The American Scene in Etching, 
Oct. 10-31—Character Sketches in Etching. 


Springfield Mass. 
> ) 
CITY LIBRARY— 


Noy. 12-27—Ninth 
League. 
JAMES D. GILL— 
Oct.-Nov.—Exhibition, selected American paint- 
ings. 


Springfield Art 


exhibition, 


Worcester, Mass. 
WORCESTER ART MUSEUM— 
Oct.—24th annual Worcester Exhibition. 
Detroit, Mich. 
DETROIT INS DITLOLE: OF ARTS — 
Oct. 7-30—Loan exhibition, Gari Melchers. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
GRAND RAPIDS ART GALLERY— 
Sept.—Paintings, Maurice Compris; Grand Rap- 
ids Camera Club. 
Oct.—Lillian Genth; Roi Partridge etchings. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
MINNEAPOLIS INSTITUTE OF ARTS— 
To Oct. 14—Daumier lithographs. 
Oct.—Exhibition, Minneapolis and St. Paul art- 
ists. 
Oct. 15-Nov. 18—Rembrandt etchings. 


Jackson, Miss. 


MISSISSIPPI STATE FAIR— ‘ 
Oct. 17-22—Southern States Art League exhibi- 


tion. 
Yazoo City, Miss. 
ELKS CLUB— 
Oct. 26-Nov. 2—Southern States Art League 


exhibition, auspices Woman’s Club. 


Kansas City, Mo. 
KANSAS CLIY ARPS TILULE= 
Oct.—Paintings, carvings, by Gjura Stojana 
(Serbia); paintings, Charles S. Schwartz. 


Saint Louis, Mo. 
CITY ART MUSEUM— 
Sept. 14-Oct. 315—22nd annual 
Paintings by American Artists. 
Oct. 15-Nov. 30—Ballard Collection 
Rugs. 
SAINT LOUIS ART GALLERIES— 


Sept.-Oct.—Exhibition, old and modern masters. 


Omaha, Neb. 


ART INSTITUTE OF OMAHA 
Sept.—American Book Illustration. 
Oct.—Water colors, John S. Sargent, Winslow 
Homer; modern textiles and ceramics. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
ALBRIGHT ART GALLERY— 


Oct.—Paintings, Ernest L. Blumenschein. 


New York, N. Y. 


MFTROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART— 

To Oct. 2—Etchings of Bosse and the Van de 
Veldes; American portraits by James Barton 
Longacre and his contemporaries; Graphic 
Techniques; Retrospective Exhibition of 
Painted and Printed Fabrics; XIXth Century 
White Embroideries; messotints by David 
Lucas after Constable. 


exhibition of 


Oriental 


t 


Beginning Oct. 18—Exhibition 
Exteriors (sundials, latches, etc.). 
AMERICAN FINE ARTS GALLERIES— 


Dec.—Winter Exhibition, National Academy of 


esign. 
March-April—r1o3d. Annual Exhibition, National 
Academy of Design. 
AMFRICAN 
TERS— 
To Oct. 22—Childe Hassam Exhibition. 
Nov. to April—E. H. Blashfield Exhibition, 
BABCOCK GALLERIES— 


To Oct. 10o—Opening exhibition of contemporary 


painters, 


ACADEMY “OF ARTS 9S. AGE Tm 


of American — 


Oct. 15-31—Eugene Higgins, Margery Ryerson. 


CORONA MUNDI— 
Oct. 15-Nov. 15—Tibetan Sacred Paintings. 
AINSLIE GALLERIES— 


Oct. 1-14—Etchings, water colors, E. V. Lom- | 


bardo, 
Oct. 14-31—~Jean Conrad; Modern French Paint- 
ings, 
KENNEDY & CO.— 
Oct.—Modern English etchers. 
MILCH GALLERIES— 
Sept. 26-Oct. 8—Water colors, Wilson Irvine. 
Oct. 1-29—Paintings, A. Warshawsky; dec- 
orative embroideries, Georgiana Brown Har- 


beson, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
MFMORIAL ART GALLERY— 
Oct.—Oriental and European miniatures; soap 
sculpture; paintings, Gustave Cimiotti; sculp- 
ture and paintings, Blanca Will. 


New Berne, N. C. 
PRESBYTERIAN LECTURE ROOM— 
Sept. 27-Oct. 11—Southern States Art League 
exhibition, auspices Art Study Club. 


Akron, O. 
AKRON ART INSTITUTE— 
Sept.—Paintings, Henry S. Eddy; Cleveland 
Photographic Society; soap sculptures. 
Oct.—Exhibition of fabrics. 


Columbus, O. 
COLUMBUS FINE ARTS GALLERY— 
Sept.—Prints, Blanding Soan; fabrics, 
Merrill; tetxtiles, Mildred Williams. 
Ocot.—Paintings, Carl Springer. 


Cincinnati, O. 
TRAXEL ARTAGO = 
To. Oct. 1—Etchings, Ernest D. Roth. 
Oct. 3-15—Mrs. Dorr Raymond Cobb, 
Oct. 24-Nov. 6—Paintings, FE. C. Volkert. 


Cleveland, O. 
GUENTHER’S GALLERIES— 
To Sept. 26—Cartoonists’ Exhibition. 
KORNER & WOOD GALLERIES— 
To Oct, 1—Paintings, Norris Rahming. 


Dayton, O. 
DAYTON ART INSTITUTE— 
To Oct. 6—New York Painters. 
Oct. 1-15—-First. Ohio. Print Makers 
“Fifty Prints of the Year.” 
Oct. 8-31—Exhibition of Oriental Art. 
Oct. 12-26—Soap sculptures. 
Oct. 16-Nov. 7—Dayton Art Institute Teachers’ 


Exhibition. 
Toledo, O. 
TOLEDO MUSEUM OF ART— 
Sept.—Chinese art; Arthur B. Davies water 
colors, 
Oct.—Carlton T. Chapman Memorial Exhibition. 
MOHR ART GALLERIES— 
Oct.—Paintings, Norris Rahming. 
Nov.—Paintings, Gale Turnbull. 


Youngstown, O. 


BUTLER ART INSTITUTE— 
Sept.—Wood blocks, Elizabeth Keith. 


Elinor 


Show; 


Oct.—Cleveland Artists’ ‘Educational Exhibi- 
tion.”’ 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
ART CLUB OF PHILADELPHIA— 
Oct. 8-28—George Gibbs, Walter E. Baum, 
Harry G. Berman, Antonio P. Martino. 


PFNN’A ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS— 

Nov. 6-Dec. 11—25th annual exhibition, Phila- 
delphia Water Color Club; 26th annual exhi- 
bition, Pennsylvania Society of Miniature 
Painters. 

Jan. 29-March 18—r123d annual exhibition, Penn- 
sylvania Academy of the Fine Arts. 

PHILADFLPHIA ART ALLIANCE— 

Oct.—Silhouettes, Signor Mochi; lithographs and 

drypoints, Walt Kuhn. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
CARNEGIE INSTITUTE— 
Oct. 13-Dec. 4—26th International. 
J Je Gl LES PLB s@Or= 
Oct.—Exhibition of English Portraits. 
Providence, R. I. 
R. I, SCHOOL OF DESIGN— 

Oct. 11-Nov. 6—Annual Fall Exhibition. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
MEMORIAL AUDITORIUM— a5 
Oct. 17-31—Southern States Art League exhibi- 
tion, auspices Chattanooga Art Association. 


Memphis, Tenn. 


BROOKS MEMORIAL ART GALLERY— 
Sept.—Southern States Art League Show. 
Oct.—Paintings from National Academy, 
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Denison, Texas 
SIMPSON HOTEL— 
Oct. 6-13—Southern States Art League exhibi- 
tion, auspices Denison Arts Club. 


Houston, Tex. 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS— 
Oct.—Paintings, Clarence Millet; etchings, Bar- 
ton, Goldthwaite, Ryerson; Paisley shawls. 
HERZOG GALLERIES— 
Sept.-Oct. 15—Etchings, Paul Schwertner, Al- 
fred Koch (Munich); Georgian silver, antique 


Sheffield. 
Ogden, Utah 


WEBER GALLERY— 
Sept.—Twenty-five Utah Painters. 


Salt Lake City, Utah 


MERRILL HORNE GALLERY— 
Sept.—Miriam Brooks Jenkins. 
Oct.—Mary Teasdel. 
NEWHOUSE GALLERY— 
Sept.—Caroline Van Evera; Rena Olsen. 
Oct.—Water colors, Rose Howard, Joseph A. 


Everett. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


LAYTON ART GALLERY. 
Oct.—Prof. Cizek’s pupils (Art Center). 

MILWAUKEE JOURNAL GALLERY— 
Sept.—Paintings, Edmund G. Schildknecht. 
Oct.-Dec.—Wisconsin Painters. 


Oshkosh, Wis. 


OSHKOSH PUBLIC MUSEUM 
Sept.—Portraits, Merton Grenhagen. 
Oct.—Water Color Rotary (A. F. A.). 


Scotland Gets a Vermeer 


What is declared to be the finest example 
of Vermeer in Great Britain, “Christ in the 
House of Martha and Mary,” has been pre- 
sented to the Scottish National Gallery, in 
Edinburgh. The attendance for the year at 
the gallery was 88,000, while 40,000 visitors 
were drawn to the Scottish National Por- 
trait Gallery. 


Save Paintings in Fire 


Belhaven College, Jackson, Miss., which 
has been a center of art in that state, was 
destroyed by fire, but is quickly rebuilding. 
The collection of paintings was saved, in- 
cluding examples by Ellsworth Woodward, 
W. P. Silva, W. H. Stevens, Betty Mc- 
Arthur and Gertrude Roberts Smith. 


Segantini’s Masterpiece 


“Alpine Pastures,” said to be the most 
important painting of Giovanni Segantini 
(1858-99), has been on exhibition at the 
French Gallery, in London. It is a large 
work, 9 feet by 6. The Times says it is 
“not an exciting picture, but it impresses by 
its quiet veracity.” 


Gallery and Museum Supphes 


Light tells all! 7 


Use worthy light reflectors | 


oAY-BRite 


REFLECTOR COMPANY 
St.Louis, Mo. 


} 703 SouTH BROADWAY 


TRENT ENGRAVING CO. 
[Cut makers to Tue Art Dicest) 
Specialists in 
FINE HALF TONES 
for Artists, Art Dealers and Publishers 
Your inquiry solicited 
219 S. WARREN ST., TRENTON, N. J. 
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- Peru’s Renaissance 


As time goes and the fog which surround- 
ed past American civilizations is cleared 
up by archeologists, present generations are 
astonished at the wonders which are daily 
discovered and which prove the degree of 
artistic culture attained by the primitive in- 
habitants of the world discovered by Colum- 
bus. These discoveries are stimulating a 
renaissance. 

“Peru, like Mexico and Central America,” 
says Eugen Larrea in Revista de Revistas, 
“ts the cradle of Indian civilization; arch- 
eologists have discovered monuments, tex- 
tiles, jewels, and above all pottery which in 
decoration and sculpture reveals that these 
primitive tribes attained the same goal as 
a’ modern genius or ‘immortal.’ 

“An idea of the magnificence of their art 
may be had from three jugs which have re- 
cently been dug up from the tombs in Cuzco 
by German archeologists, and which (like 
all the Mexican antiques) are to enrich some 
European museum. 

“The first jug represents a warrior of 
the Cuzco tribe—the tribe of the ‘chancas. 
The face, on the front part, is gray, tinged 
with red on the sides; a species of cap or 
turban covers the head, which has odd de- 
signs in black, yellow and ochre. From this 
turban sprout the hollow arms of the 
handle. This archeological jewel is to be 
admired for its facial expression, the per- 
fect modeling of the features and the 
charming harmony of the decoration and 
of the whole. 


“The second jug is modeled in the form | 


of an owl, and enameled in red and yellow. 
This design could well be favorably com- 
pared with any of the modern styles in the 
Saxe porcelains. 

“The third is of the type common to those 
found in the Inca tombs and it stands out 
for its marvelous enamel, while its design re- 
presents the water-god. 

“It is to be noted that the primitive Pe- 
ruvians applied a strange enamel to their 
pottery, whose color has resisted for cen- 
turies upon centuries the dampness of the 
earth, without even having been opaqued. 

“Will the Indian pottery of Peru return 
to its ancient splendor in the hands of the 
present descendants of the Incas? It is to 
be hoped, as this at present constitutes the 
aim of President Leguia. There is no rea- 
son why the Indian race, which in Peru, as 
in Mexico, is vigorous and pure, may not 
continue the artistic work of its ancestors. 
The definite success of the school of Pe- 
ruvian rugmakers demonstrates that the 
American Indian continues in the footsteps 
of his artistic forefathers and that all that 
he needs from the government is under- 
standing and support.” 


Tongues 


The speech of the poet 
Is as a riddle 
To him who has not dreams 
In his soul: 
And his words— 
As opaque 
As life without dreams 
To the poet. 
—Le Baron Cooke, in “The Forum.” 


Gives Bust of Stevenson 
The only bust from life ever made of 
Robert Louis Stevenson, done by his friend, 
Allen Hutchinson, at Samoa in 1893, was 
presented to the Stevenson Memorial Cot- 


tage at Saranac Lake, N. Y., at the annual 
meeting of the Stevenson Society of Amer- 
ica. The donor was Col. Walter Scott, of 
New York. 


Laguna Beach Idea 


The Laguna Beach (Cal.) Art Association 
is conducting a unique campaign for the 
money necessary to erect the beautiful gal- 
lery which has been designed by Myron 
Hunt, of Los Angeles, and which, in the 
guise of a hacienda of the olden days, will 
crown a cliff overlooking the sea. 

The Laguna Beach artists contributed 
seventy-five pictures which were hung in 
St. Ann’s Inn, at Santa Ana, one of the 
nearby cities of the orange belt. A dinner 
was arranged and several hundred of the 
citizens and orange growers attended. 
William A. Griffith, president of the asso- 
ciation, made an address in which he ex- 
plained that everyone contributing to the 
building fund would receive one or more of 
the pictures, equal to the donation in value. 
In the next hour the fund got $4,000. 


Artists’ Supplies 


Hurley 
Pastel Crayons 


are the shorthand medium for sketching 
from nature. They are crisp, brilliant and 
velvety :—but 

THEY DO NOT. RUB OE. 


Try them on your next sketching trip: you 
will find them both useful and entertain- 
ing. Sketches can be carried home, facing 
each other, without smudging. 


Beautiful effects can be gotten with them 
on SILK and other FABRICS. Being acid 
proof and waterproof ETCHERS use them 
for STOPPING OUT. Make notes of form, 
.color and composition—out of doors; tran- 
slate these notes into a larger painting in 
oil—at home and undisturbed:—a method 
used by some of our most successful 
painters. 20 colors, $1.25; 40 colors, $2.50 
postpaid. Write for Color Card, A. 


The ST. JAMES PRESS 


2112 St. James Ave. 


CINCINNATI, O. 
[Mention the Art Digest] 


J. BLOCK X2FILS 


OIL ANDEWATER COLORS 


“The Finest in the World— 
Standard of the Colormen’”’ 


Sole Agents for Victor Claessens 


BELGIAN CANVAS 


in widths from 17 inches to 13 feet 6 inches 
Length to 43 yards in one piece 


ERNST H. FRIEDRICHS, Inc. 


Mfrs. and Importers of Artists’ Materials 


129-131 West 31st St., New York 


MARTINI G 


TEMPERA 
COLORS 


You should try out these colors for 
sketching. Write us for our special 
priced simple palette and our instruc- 
tion letter. You will not only be get- 
ting fun but have material that will 
respond to your technic. 


THE MARTINI ARTISTS COLOR 
LABORATORIES 
97-99 HARRIS AVE., L. I. CITY, N. Y. 
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Established 1848 


F. Kleinberger 


Galleries 


Inc. 


725, Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 
9 Rue de i’Echelle 
PARIS 


‘o) 


ANCIENT PAINTINGS 
SPECIALTY PRIMITIVES 
of all Schools 
and 


OLD DUTCH MASTERS 


| 


REINHARDT 
GALLERIES 


730 FirtH Ave., NEw York 


PAINTINGS 


by Old and Modern 
MASTERS 


{ 


F ERARGIT™ | 
Patntings and 
Sculpture 


37 East 57TH ST, 


NEW YORK 


Pascal M.Gatterdam 


FINE PAINTINGS 
6 East 39TH St., New York 


Mohr Art Galleries 


PAINTINGS 
ETCHINGS, REPRODUCTIONS 
WORKS OF ART 


915 Madison Ave. Toledo, O. 


OIL PAINTINGS 


On sale, a very fine collection of decora- 
tive oil paintings for Hotels, Apartment 
Houses, Theatres, also for private col- 
lectors. Will sell at reasonable prices. 


CALO ART GALLERIES 


128 W. 4oth St.. New York 
Tel. Bryant 6739. Bet. Bway and 6th Ave. 


— 


AMERICA HAS A BACKGROUND 
“‘Columbus Westward Ho!’’ for Discovery Day; 
$2 postpaid; 9 illustrations in colors. A fasci- 
nating play with prologue two acts and an 
epilogue, by Alice Merrill Horne. First pro- 
duced by West Junior High School students, 
Salt Lake City. In use in Utah schools as 
English text. Address 


MERRILL HORNE GALLERY 
SALT LAKE CITY 


bos Lady of Fashion 


Nicole d’Apremont. 


This lady, who is a perfect manikin of 
fifteenth century fashion at Dieppe, where 
she lived, after lying on her face in the moat 
of her husband’s castle for perhaps four 
hundred years, is again back upon a pedestal, 
this time in the Art Institute of Chicago as 
part of the Lucy Maud Buckingham collec- 
tion. She is Nicole d’Apremont, daughter 
of Robert d’Apremont, Lord of Buzancy, 
and wife of Louis de la Marck, Lord of 
Rochefort, married in 1430 and died in 1470. 
She is of stone, carved almost life-size. 
Her husband’s castle, built in 1435, still 
stands high above the sea on a steep hill. 

The description of Nicole’s costume, as 
given in the Art Institute’s Bulletin, is a 
feast for the fair. But Tue Art Dicest 
herewith presents the lady herself, with all 
her finery, including the peaked hennin, “the 
most picturesque and elegant head-dress 
fashion has ever produced,” but which was 
frowned upon and proscribed by the clergy, 
a fact that may account for the long sub- 
mersion of Nicole in the moat. 


Lewis © 


Simmons 


= 
Old Masters 


Art Objects 


‘eo 


730 Fifth Ave., New York 


CHICAGO, 908 N. Michigan Ave. 
LONDON, 74 South Audley St. 
PARIS, 16 Rue de la Paix 


RALPH M. CHAIT 


19 East 56TH STREET 
NEW YORK 


cAncient Chinese Works 
Of Art 


DEALING IN CHINESE ART SINCE 1910 


EXPERTS: Accredited by Great Museums 


and Connoisseurs 


CATALOGUERS of Many Famous Collections 


PURNELL GALLERIES 


OF BALTIMORE 


Paintings 
Objects of Art © 


Prints 


Bronzes Frames 


40 JOY STREET 
GALLER i, of Boston 


Exhibitions Arranged for 
Modern Painters, $50 a Week 


Goodspeed’s Book Shop 


Fine Prints Portraits 
Maps --American & Foreign 


BOSTON, MASS. 


DUDENSING GALLERIES 


Every cA spect of Art 
45 West 44th Street NEW YORK 


Beaux Arts Galerie 


Exhibitions 


II6 Maiden Lane San Francisco 
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